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GliE.VT EXPECTATIONS. 

As tlie OhJ Cin'io^it!! Shop grew out of a short story wliieli 
Charles Dickens luul begun vrith the half-formed notion of 
Little Nell and the Gramlfather in his mind, so Great L\r- 
tectafiou.s arose out of similarly modest beginnings. In 
he wrote to :Mr. Forster, “for a little iiiece I have been writ- 
— or am writing; for I hope to finish it to-day — such a 
very fine, new, and grotesiiue idea has opened uiion me, that 
1 begin to doubt whether I liad not better cancel the little 
paper, and reserve the notion for a new book. You shall 
judge as soon as I get it jirinted. Put it so opens out before 
me, that 1 can see the whole of a serial revolving on it in a 
most singular and comic manner.” Out of the idea hei-e 
spoken of came Jdp, and iMagwitch, and Joe Gargcry, and 
all their surroundings. 

Owing to the want of public appreciation of a story of 
Charles Lever’s — “ A Day's Kide; A Life's Uomance” it was 
called — which was running at this time in -1// /he Year 
Round; and which was, indeed, quite unworthy of its 
author’s reputation and powers, it was felt that, in the 
interests of the Journal, it was necessary tliat some ener¬ 
getic step should be taken to retrieve the ground that was 
being lost. Further consideration made it clear that it was 
most desirable that the Editor should come to the rescue 
I with a story of his own; and he accordingly abandoned the 
intention of working the “ idea ” above mentioned into a 
aerial of the usual twenty-part length, and decided to use it 
for a shorter story to run through some thirty numbers of 
All the Year Round. 

He made the situation plain enough in a letter to Mr. 
Forster of the 4tli of October, 180b. “ Last week,” he said, 

“I got to work on the new story. 1 had jireviously very 
carefully considered the state and pro.siiccts of All the Year 
Round, and, the more 1 considered'them, the less hope 1 
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saw of being able to get back now, to tbe profit of a separate 
imblication iu tlio old twenty numbers. However, I worked 
on, knowing tliat what 1 was doing woidd work into another 
groove; and I called a council of war at the office on Tues¬ 
day: It was perfectly clear that the one thing to be done 
was for me to strike in. I have, therefore, decided to begin 
the story as of the length of the To.h of Tivo Cities on the 
first of bccember — begin publishing, that is. 1 must make 
the most I can out of the Ixjok. You shall luive the first 
two or three weekly pai ts to-morrow. The name is Gkkat 
Expectations. T think a good name?’’ Later, he wrote: 

The sacrifice of Great Expectations is really and trub' 
made for myself. The property of Ail the Year Itound \ 
far too valuable, in every way, to be much endangere4- bui 
fall is not large, but we have a considerable advance in hanO.^^ 
of the story we are now publishing, and there is no vitality 
iu it, and no chance whatever of stopping the fall; wliich, on 
the contraiy, would be certain to increase. Now, if I wen- 
into a twenty-number serial, I should cut off my power oi 
doing anything serial here for two good years — and that 
would be a most perilous thing. On the other hand, b^ 
dashing in now, I come in when most wanted; and if Keade 
and AVilkie follow me, our course will be shaped out hand¬ 
somely and liopefully for between two and three years. 

A thousand pounds are to l)e paid for early proofs of the 
story to America.” Later still, he explained; “The boo. 
will be written in the tu’st person throughout, and during 
the first three weekly numbers you Avill find the hero to be' 
a boy-child, like Havid. Tlieu he will be an apprentice. 
Y'oii will not have to complain of the want of humour, Us in 
the 'Vale of Tteo Cities. 1 ha;ve made the opening, I hope ^ 
in its general effect, exceedingly droll. I have put a chih' t| 
and a good-natured foolish mah in relations that seem to r 
very funny. Of course, I have got in the pivot on whii 
the story will turn, too — and which, indeed, as you remem¬ 
ber, was the grotesque tragi-comic conception that first 
encouraged me. To be quite sure I had fallen into no 
unconscious repetitions, I read David Copperfield again the 

other day, and was affected by it to a degree you would 
hardly believe.” 

The first instalment of Great Expectations appeared in 
number eighty-four in the fourth volume of the first series 
of All the }ear dated the 1st of December, 186(1: 

the conclusion being published in luunber one hundred and 




Great Expectations WtOs pablislied without a preface, 
V-dicatiou was iu the following terms : 


Its 




AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED 


TO 


CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSUEND 


original manuscript appears to have been lost or ile- 

_at all events I have been \niable to hud any trace 

'■JC—but the proof-sheets, Mr. W. K. Hughes says^in his 
'i'i’am) in Dickens-Land, have been preserved in the 

urn at Wisbech. i r i i 

*/ e only dramatic version of the book which I have been 

,i to ti-ace is that of Jlr. W. S. Gillievt, which was pro- 

d by Jliss Marie Litton at the Court Theatre, Loudon, 

i L- in the seventies, and in which the performances tliat 

most iiiii)ression upon lue at the time, and staiul out 

O' clearly in niy recollection now, were the Joe Gargery 

Kdward Kightou, and the daggers of the late John 

ayton. 
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: HARD TIMES. 

« the 20th of .Taunarv, 1S54, Charles Dickens sent Mr. 
•orster a list of pro])osed titles for a new story, and asked 
L advice in the final selection. The names proposed were: 
., t Aocording to Cocker; 2, Prove It; 3, Stubborn Tlrnigs; 
Mr GriulgrimVs Facts; J, The Grindstone; 0, Hard 
imes- 7 Two and Two are Four; 8, Something Tangible; 

L Our Hnrd-headed Friend; 10, llust and Dust; 11, Simple 
Arithmetic; 12, A Matter of Calculation; 13, A Merc 
Question of Figures; 14, The Gradgnnd Fhilosoi^y. Mr. 
pirster’s vote was for either 2, (>, or 11; Charl^ Dickens s 
Iwn inclination was towards 6,13, and 14; and Hard limes, 
bing the only title as to which both were agreed, w^ ulti- 

^^le story^was first published iu Household Words; the 
(u-st instalment appearing iu Flo. 210, dated the 1st of April, 
1854 and the last in Ko. 229, dated the l.«th of Augiist, in 
\e kme year. The history of its progress is ab.solutely 
itaovcntful, and, except for the inconveniences caused by its 
i^cessarily short instalments, it seems to have been a simple 
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and straightforward piece of work enough. But, as Ch«'\rles 
Dickens said liimself, tlie difficulty of the space was “crusly 
ing.^’ “Nobody can have an idea of it,” lie declared, ‘*^ho 
has not had an experience of patient fiction-writing uitt 
some elbow-room always, and open places in perspective.,^ 
In this form, with any kind of regard to the current niuiber/ 
there is no such thing.” It is remarkable that these diffi¬ 
culties should have made themselves so little manifest in 
the complete book, which shows, indeed, no sign of h4ing 
been written with an eye to the arbitrary requireme ■ bf 
weekly publication. 'W' 

After its appearance in Household B the story was 
republished by IVIessrs. Bradbury & Evans in one volume 
post octavo, in cloth live shillings, — withoxit illustiations or 
preface, and was simply 


INSCRIBED 


TO 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


i 


Ilm-d Times came tliird (bound up with Pictures from 
Italy) in the thud senes of the clieap editions, and was pub¬ 
lished in that fonn, in cloth at live sliilliiiKS, by IMessrs 
Chapman & Hall in 1865. In the first Library Edition it was 
bound up with the second volume of Bai'iiabu Rndae In 
the “ Charles Dickens’’ Edition it was again coInhlZ witS 
Pictin es ft om Italy, m the Household Edition of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, it occupied 134 pages of Nos. 282-290 in 

paper eighteen pence, and in cloth half a crown, and con¬ 
tained twenty illustrations by H. French 

The original manuscript is at South Kensington. \ 

in volmuf T ^ Household Words and' 

SS SS'bioEd Eeh/iEirECEj"' 

ec—, tod ,A“ “E toXSfir ’S 

srrd".t »»tl‘ 

who laid down the law in tl p 1^®®' 

style: “ The hook is more l^lpably of r“iL7hSh 
of the manufactured articlel we^ have 
neither born out of the natural fruition of a iLd and fln(^ 
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Grad^rind use a good deal of strong language to one another 
and incidentally engage in a vigorous pugilistic encounter. 
Stephen Blackpool does not die, but marries Rachel at the 
instigation of Rounderby, -who also promises .£150 as a mar- 
riacre portion — curiously overlooking the existence of the 
first iSlrs. Blackpool altogether. Tom Gradgrind replaces 
the stolen money by Louisa’s help, and the explanation that 
he had only moved it from one place to another seems to 
satisfy everybody — while it absolutely destroys all the point 

of the story_and Louisa, still more to the confusion of the 

orio^inal autlior’s plan, goes back to Bounderby. The “ tag” 
is so delightful in its unconscious absui-dity that it deserves 

quotatioirin full. It runs thus: 


N 


Louha Mr. Bounderby, 1 will now cheerfully accompany you 
hack to the home you liave provided for me, and must insist upon 
it that you aUow your good mother to supply the place of Mrs. 

Well said, Louisa ; and that this may prove a week 
of h^appiness and rejoicing, I suspend work at the factory for seven 

Huzza! Huzza! 

Rnunderbv. But I will pay full wages during all the tune to 
every man, woman, and child, and my wife Louisa shall distribute 
aTnoimst YOU all £200, ^ bo'spent in providing you with a few 
f/ressarierand comfortTthese ‘^HardTimes.” 

Omnes. Huzza! Huzzal 

(Picture to end. Music. Curtain.) 


T 

Cer^inly Mr^’ Fox Cooper was a bold man, even among 
adapteis. yj/CHARLES DICKENS 

THE YOUN 
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GREAT EXI^ECTATIOAS. 



CHAPTER I. 

My fatlier’s family name being Pirrip, and my Christian name 
Philij), my infint tongue could make of both names nothing longer 
or more explicit than Pip. So, I'called myself Pip, and came to 
be called Pip. 

I give Pirrip sis my father's family mime, on the authority of 
his tombstone sind my sister — Mrs. Joe Gargery, who married the 
blacksmith. A.s I never ssiw iny fsither or my mother, and never 
saw any likeness of either of them (for their days were long before 
the days of photographs), my first fancies regarding what they were 
'ike, were unreasonably derived from their tombstones. The shape 
of the letters on my father’s gave me an odd idea that he was a 
square, stout, dark man, with curly black hair. From the character 
and turn of tlie inscription, “A/.$o Georfjiana Wife of the Ahovef 
I drew a childish conclusion that my mother was ffcekTed and sickly. 
To five little stone lozenges, each about a foot and a half long, 
which were arranged in a neat row beside their grave, and were 
sacred to the memory of five little brothers of mine — who gave 
up trying to get a living exceedingly early in that universal strug¬ 
gle — I am indebted for a belief I religiously entertained that they 
had all been born oji .theiiLbacks with their hands in their trousers- 
pockets, and had never taken thciiTout in this state of existence. 

Ours was the marsh country, down by the river, within, as the 
river wound, twenty miles of the sea. My first most vivid and 
broad impression of the identity of things, seems to me to have 
been gained on a memorable raw afternoon towards evening. At 
such a time I found out for certain, that tliis bleak place overgrown 
with nettles was the churchyard; and that Philip Pirrip, late of 
this parish, and also Georgiana wife of the above, were dead and 
buried; and that Alexander, Bartholomew, Abraham, Tobias, and 
Roger, infant children of the aforesaid, were also dead and buried; 
and that the dark flat wilderness beyond the churchyard, intersected 

B 
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u-ith dykes and mounds and gates, with scattered cattle feeding on 
It was'the marshes ; and that tlie low leaden line beyond 
river • and that the distant savage lair from which the 'mnd was 
rushing, was the sea; and that the small bundle of shivers grow- 

ms afraid of it all and beginning to ciy, was Pip. 

“ Hold your noise ! ” cried a terrible voice, as a man started up 

from among the graves at the side of the church porch. Keep 

^till, you little devil, or I’ll cut your throat! ” 

A fearful man, all in coarse grey, with a great iron on his leg. 

A man with no hat, and with broken shoes, and vnih an old rag 
tied round his head. A man who had been soaked in water, and 
smothered in mud, and lamed by stones, and cut by flinty and 
stiiiig by nettles, and torn by briars; who limped, and shivered, 
and glared and gi-owled; and whose teeth chattered in his head as 

he seized me by the chin. , , . ^ ,, t> 

“O! Don’t cut my throat, sir,” I pleaded in terror. Pray 

don’t do it, sir.” i ,» 

“ Tell us your name ! ” said the man. Quick ! 

Pip sir.*^ 

“ Once move,” said the man, staring at me. “ Giro it mouth 1 ” 

“Pip. Pip, sir.” j 

“ Show us wliere you live,” ifcdd the man. “ Pint out the place . 

I pointed to where our village lay, on the ilat in-shore among the 
alder-trees and pollards, a mile or more from the church. 

The man, after lookin<^ »t me for a moment, turned riie iipidtr 
down, and emptied my pockets. There was nothing in them but 
a piece of bread, ’ /hen the church came to itself—for he was so 
sudden and strong that he made it go head over heels before me, 
and I saw the steeple under my feet — when the church came to 
itself, I say, I was seated on a high tombstone, trembling, while he 
ate tlic bread ravenously. 

“You young d6g,”lmd the man, licking his bps, “ what fat cheeks 
you ha’ got.” 

I believe they were fat, though I was at that time undersized, 

* for my ycai’s, and not strong. 

“ Darn Me il’ I couldn’t cat ’em,” said the man, with a threaten¬ 
ing shake of his head, “ and if I han’t half a mind to’t! ” 

I earnestly expressed my hope that he wouldn’t, and held tighter 
to the tombstone on which he had put me; partly, to keep myself 
upon it; partly, to keep myself from crying. 

“ Now lookee here! ” said the man. “ Where’s your mother ? ” 

“ There, sir ! ” said I. 

He started, made a short nin, and stopped and looked over his 
shoulder. 


1 
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“There, sir!” I timidly explained. “Also Gcorgiana. That’s 
my mother.” 

“ Oh I ” snid he, coming hack. “And is tliat your father alonger 
your mother 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I; “ him too ; late of tliis parish.” 


“ Ha ! ” he muttered tlien, considering. “ Who d’ye live -with 
— suppo.sin’ you’re kindly let to live, which I han’t made up my 
mind about ? ” 


“My sister, sir —Mrs. Joe Gargcr}' — wife of Joe Gargery, the 
blacksmith, sir.” 

“Blacksmith, eh?” said he. And looked down at his leg. 

After darkly looking at his leg and at me several times, he came 
closer to my tombstone, took me by both arms, an^l tilted me back 
as far o-s he could hold me ; so that his eyes looked most powerfully 
down into mine, and mine looked most helplessly up into his. 

“Now lookee here,” he Siiid, “the question being whether you’re 
to be let to live. You know' what a file is ? ” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you know what wittlcs is ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

After each question he tilted me over a little more, so as to give 
me a gi'eatcr sense of hclplcssuc.ss an(i danger. 

“You get me a file.” He tilted me again. “And you get me ^ ; 
wittles.” He tilted me again. “You bring ’em botli to me.” j \ 
He tilted me again. “ Or I’ll have youi ^H'art and liver out.” He \ 
tilted me again. 

I was dreadfully frightened, and so giddy tffet I clung to him 
with both liands, and said, “ If you w’ould kindly please to let me 
keep upright, sir, perhaps I shouldn’t be sick, and perhaps I could 
attend more.” 



He gave me a most tremendous dip and roll, so that the church 
jumped over its own weather-cock. Then, he lield me by the arms 
in an upright position on the top of the stone, and went on in these 
fearful terms: 


“You bring me, to-morrow morning early, that file and them 
wittlcs. You bring the lot to me, at that old Batteiy over yonder. 
You do it, and you never dare to say a word or dare to make a sign 
concerning your having seen such a person as me, or any person sum- 
ever, and you shall be let to live. You fail, or you go from my w'ords 
in any partickler, no matter how small it is, and your heart and 
your liver shall be tore out, roasted and ate. Now, I ain’t alone, 
as you may think I am. There’s a young man hid with me, in 
comparison with which young man I am a Angel. That young 
man hears the words I speak. That young man has a secret way 
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pocoolinr to hiinsolf, of getting at a boy, and at his heart, and at 
his liver. It is in >yain for a boy to attempt to hide himself trom 
tliat young man. A boy may lock his door, may be warm in bed, 
may tuck himself up, may draw the clothes over his head, may 
think himself eomfortablc and safe, but that young man will soltly 
creep and creep ids way to him and tear him open. I am a keep- 
in" that young man from liarming of you at the present moment, 
wdli great dilliciilty. I find it weiy liard to hold that young man 
off of your insid(r Now, what do you sjiy V’ 

I said that I would get 1dm the file, and I would get him what 
broken bits of food I could, and I would come to him at the Bat- 


teix, early in the morning. 

“ Say, Lord .«trike you dead if you don t! ” said the man. 

I Siiid so, and he took me down. 

“Now,” he pursued, “you remember what you’ve undertook, 
and you remember tliat young man, and you get home! 

“ (loo-good night, sir,” I faltered. 

“ iMueli of tliat 1 ” said he, glancing about him over the cold wet 

flat. “ I wisli I was a frog. Or a gel! ” 

At tlic same time, he hugged his shuddering I)ody in both his 
arms — clasping Idm.self, as if to hold himself together — and limped 
towards the low church wall. As I saw him go, picking his way 
among the nettles, and among the brambles that bound the green 
mounds, he looked in my young eyes as if he were eluding the 
hands of the dead people, stretching up cautiously out of their 
graves, to get a twist upon his ankle and pull him in. 

When he came to the low church wall, lie got over it, like a man 
wliose legs were numbed and stiff, and then tumed round to look 
for mo. When I saw him turning, I set my face towards home, 
and made the best use of my legs. But presently I looked over 
my shoulder, and saw him going on again towards the river, still 
hugging himself in both arms, and picking his way with his sore 
1 feet among the great stones dropped into the marshes here and 
there, for stepping-places when the tains were heavy, or the tide 


was in. , 

The marshes were just a long black horizontal line then, as I- 
stopped to look after him; and the river was just another horizon¬ 
tal line, not nearly so broad nor yet so black ; and the sky was just 
a row of long angry red lines and dense black lines intermixed. On 
the edge of the river I could faintly make out the only two black 
things in all the prospect that seemed to be standing upright; one 
of these wa.s the beacon by which the sailors steered — like an un¬ 
hooped cask upon a pole — an ugly thing when you were near it; 
the other a gibbet, with some chains hanging to it which had once 
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held a pirate. The man was limping on towards this latter, ns il 
he were the pirate come to life, and come down, and going bark to 
hook himself up again. It gave me a terrible turn wlu n I thought 
so; and as I saw the cattle lifting their heads to gaze after him. I 
wondered whether they thought so too. I looked all round for the 
horrible young man, and could see no signs of him. Put now 1 was 
frightened agaiUr^and ran home without stopping. 




CHAPTER II 


My sister, Mrs. Joe Oargery, was more than twenty years older 
than I, and had established a great rejnitation with hei'self aiul the 
neiglibours because she had brought me up “ liaud.’’ Having 
at that time to find out for myself what the expression meant, and 
knowing her to have a hard and heavy hand, and to be inucli in the 
habit of laying it upon her husband as well as upon me, I supposed 
that Joe Gargery ami I were both brouglit up by hand. 

She was not a good^ooking woman, my sister ; and I had a gen- 
. eral impre.ssion that she must have made Joe Gargery marry her by 
hand. Joe wius a fair man, with curls of flaxen hair on eacli side of 
his smooth face, and with eyes of such a very uudecidctl blue that 
they seemed to have somehow got mixwl with their own whites. 
He was a mild, good-natured, sweet-tempered, easy-going, foolish, 
dear fellow’ — a sort of Hercules in strength, and also in weakness. 

My sister, Mrs. Joe, witli black hair and eyes, had such a pre¬ 
vailing redness of skin, that I sometimes used to wonder whether 
it was possible she wnishcd herself with a nutmeg-grater instead of 
soap. She was tall and bony, and almost always wore a coarse 
apron, fastened over her figure behind witli two loops, and having 
a square imi)regnable bib in front, that was stuck full of pins and 
needles. Siie made it a powerful merit in herself, and a strong 
reproach against Joe, that she wore this apron so mucli. Though 
I really see no rciuson w’hy she^hould have worn it at all: or why, 
if she did wear it at all, she should not have taken it ofi’ every da}’ 
of her life. 

Joe’s forge adjoined our house, which w’as a wooden house, as 
many of the dwellings in our country were — most of them, at 
that time. When I ran home from the churchyard, the forge w’as 
shut up, and Joe was sitting alone in the kitchen. Joe and I being 
fellow-sufferers, and having confidences as such, Joe imparted a con¬ 
fidence to me, the moment I raised the l atch of the door and peeped 
in at him opposite to it, sitting in tlie ^jinmey comer. 
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“jMi-s. Joe lias been out a dozen times, looking for you, Pip. 
And she's out now, making it a b^k^s ^zen.” 

Xs slio ? 

“Yes, Pip,’’ said Joe; “and what's worse, she’s got Tickler 


with her.” 

At this dismal intelligence, I twisted the only button on my 
I waistcoat round and round, and looked in grcjit depression at the 
fire. Tickler was a wiLx-endcd piece of eaiie, worn smooth by col¬ 
lision with my tickled fn\ine. 

“She sot down,” said Joe, “and she got up, and she made a 
grab at Tickler, and she Uam-paged out. That’s what she did, 
said Joe, slowly clearing the fire between the lower bars with the 
poker, and looking at it: “she lUm-paged out, Pip.” 

“ Has she been gone long, Joe?” I always treated him as a larger 

species of child, and as no more than my ecpial. 

“Well,” said Joe, glancing up at the Dutch clock, “she’s been 
on the Ram-page, this last spell, about five minutes, Pip. She’s 
a coming ! Get behind the door, old chap, and have the jack-towel 

betwixt you.” 

I took the advice. My sister, Mrs. Joe, throwing the door wide 
open, and finding an obstruction behind it, immediately divined the 
cause, and applied Tickler to its further investigation. She con¬ 
cluded by throwing me— I often served as a connubial missile — 
at Joe, who, glad to get hold of me on any terms, passed me on 
into the chimney and quietly fenced me up there with his great 


leg. 

“Where have you been, you young monkey?” said Mi's. Joe, 
stamping her foot. “ Tell me directly what you’ve been doing to 
wear me away with fret and fright and worrit, or I’d have you out 
of that comer if you wa.s fifty Pips, and he was five hundred 
Gargeiys.” 

“ I have only been to the churchyard,” said I, from my stool, 
crying and rubbing myself. 

“ Churchyard ! ” repeated my sister. “ If it wam’t for me you’d 
have been to the churchyard long^go, and stayed there. Who 
brought you up by hand ? ” 

“ You did,” said I. 

“ And why did I do it, I should like to know ? ” exclaimed my 
sister. 

I whimpered, “ I don’t know.” 

“/ don’t! ” si\id my sister. “ I’d never do it again ! I know that. 
I may truly say I’ve noyer had this apron of mine off, since boni 
you were. It’s bad enough to be a blacksmith’s wife, and him a 
Gaigcry, without being your mother.” 
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My thoughts strayed from that ciucstion as I looked disconso¬ 
lately at the fire. For, the fugitive out on the marshes with the 
ironed leg, the mysterious young man, the file, .the loo<l, and the 
dreadful pledge I was under to commit a larceny on those slieiter- 
ing premises, rose before me in the avenging coals. 

“ Hah! ” said Mrs. Joe, restoring Tickler to his station. 

“ Churchyard, indeed ! You may well say chuivliyard, you two.” 
One of us, by-thc-bye, had not said it at all. ‘'You'll drive me to the 
churchyartl betwixt you, one of these days, and oh, a pr-r-recious 
pair you’d be without me ! ” 

As she applied herself to set the tea-things, Joe peeped down at 
me over his leg, as if he were mentally casting me aiul himself 
up, an<l calculating what kind of pair we practically should make, 
under the grievous circumstances foreshadowed. Alter that, he sat 
feeling his right-side flaxen curls and whisker, and following Mrs. 
Joe about with his blue eyes, us his manner always was at stpially 
times. 

My sister had a trenchant way of cutting our bread-and-butter 
for us, that nevqr varied. First, with her left hand she jammed 
the loaf hard and fast against InwJjib — where it sometimes got a 
pin into it, and soml5tinies a needle, which we afterwards got into 
our mouths. Then slie took some butter (not too much) on a knife 
and sprciid it on the loaf, in an apothecary kind of way, as if she 
were making a plaistcr — using both sides of the knife witli a 
slapping dexterity, and trimming and mouMing the b\itter olf 
round the crust. Then, she gave the knife a final smart wipe on 
the edge of the plaistcr, and tlicn sawed a very thick round oft' the 
loaf: which she finally, before separating from the loaf, hewed into 
two halves, of which Joe got one, and I tlie other. 

On the present occasion, though I was Imngry, I dared not cat 
my slLcc. I felt that I must have soinetliing in reserve for my 
dreadful acquaintance, and his aUy the still more drcjidful young 
man. I knew Mrs. Joe’s housekeeping to be of the strictest kind, 
and that my larcenous researches might find nothing available in 
the safe. Therefore I resolved to put my hunk of breiul-and-buttcr 
down the leg of my trousers. 

The effort of resolution necessary to the'achievement of this 
purpose, I found to be quite awful. It was as if I had to make 
up my mind to leap from the top of a high house, or plunge into a 
great depth of water. And it wjus made the more difficult by the 
unconscious Joe. In our already-mentioned freema.sonry as fellow- 
sufferers, and in his goo<l-naturcd companionship with me, it was 
our evening habit to coipparc the way we bit through our slices, 
by silently holding them up to each other’s admiration now and 
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then —which stimulated us to new cxertion.s. To-night, Joe 
several times invited me, by tiic display of his fj\.st-diminishing 
slice, to enter upon our usual friendly competition; but he found 
me, each time, with my yellow m\ig of tea on one knee, and my 
untouched bread-and-butter on the other. At last, I desperately 
consitlered that tlie thing I contemplated nmst be done, and that 
it had best be done in the least improbable manner consistent with 
the circumstance.s. I took advantiige ot a moment wlien Joe had 
just looked at me, and got my bread-and-butter down my leg. 

Joe was evidently made uncomfortable by what he supposal to 
be my loss of ajjpetite, and took a thoughtful bite out of his slice, 
wliich he didn't seem to enjoy. He turned it about in his mouth 
much longer than usual, pondering over it a good deal, and atter 
all gulped it down like a pill. He was about to take another bite, 
and had just got his head on one side for a good jmrclnise on it, 
when his eye fell on me, and he saw that my bread-and-butter w'as 
gone. ' "N 

The wonder and consternation with which Joe stopi)ed on the 
threshold of his bite and stared at me, were too evident to escape 
my sister’s observation. 

“What’s the matter now?” said she, smartly, as she put down 
her cup. 

“ I say, you know! ” muttered Joe, shaking his head at me in a 
very serious remonstrance. “ Pip, old chap ! You’ll do yourself 
a mischief. It’ll stick somewhere. You can’t have chawed it, Pip.” 

“Wiiat’s the matter ?to7e?” rcpcixted my sister, more sharply 
than before. 

“ If you enn cough any trifle on it up, Pip, I’d recommend you 
to do it,” said Joe, all aghast. “Manners is manners, but still 
your elth’s your clth.” 

By this time, my sister was quite desperate, so she pounced on 
Joe, and, taking him by the two whiskers, knocked his head for a 
little wdiile against the wall behind him : while I sat in the corner, 
looking guiltily on. 

“ Now, perhaps yoxi’ll mention wdiat’s the matter,” said my 
sister, out of breatl^ “you staring great stuck pig.” 

Joe looked at her in a helpless way; then took a helpless bite, 
and looked at me agjiin. 

“You know, Pip,” said Joe, solemnly, with his last bite in his 
check, and speaking in a confidential voice, as if we two were quite 
alone, “you and me is always friends, and I’d bo the last to deU 
upon you, any time. But such a — ” he moved his chair, and 
looked about the floor between us, and then again at me — “ such 
a most uncommon bolt as that! ” 
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“Been bolting bis food, has he?” cried my sister. 

“ You know, old chap,” said Joe, looking at me, and not at Mrs. 

Joe, with his bite still in his cheek, “ I Bolted, myself, when I 
was your age — frequent — and as a boy I’ve been ^mong a many 
Bolters; but I never see your bolting equal yet, Pip, and it’s a 
mercy you ain’t Bolted dead.” * 0f 

My sister made a dive at me, and fished me up by the hair: 
saying nothing more than the awful word.s, “ You come along an<) 

be dosed.” I 

Some medical beast had revived Tar-water in those days as a 
fine medicine, and Mrs. Joe always kept a supj)ly of it in the 
cupboard; having a belief in its virtues correspondent to its 
nastiness. At the be.st of times, so mucli of this elixir was admin¬ 
istered to me as a choice restorative, that I was conscious of going 
about, smelling like a new fence. On this particular evening, the 
urgency of my case <icmanded a i)int of this mixture, whicli was 
poured down my throat, for my greater comfort, while Mrs. Joe 
held my head under her arm, as a boot would be held in a boot- 
jack. Joe got tjjfl’ with half a j)int; but was made to swallow 
that (much to his disturbance, as he sat slowly munching and 
meditating before the fire), “because he had had a Turn?’ Tudg- 
ing from myself, I should say he certainly had a turn afterwards, 
if he liad had none before. 

CopRcigrice is a.dreadf ul thing when it accus es muiL-or-boY ; but 
when, in the case of a boy, that secret burden co-oi)erates witii 
another secret burden down the leg of his trousers, it is (as I can * 
testify) a great punishment. The guilty knowledge that I was ^ 
going to rob Mrs. Joe — I never thought I was going to rob Joe, ; 
for I never thought of any of the housekeeping property as his— 
united to the necessity of always keeping one hand on Iny bread- i 
and-butter as I sat, or when I was ordered about the kitchen on * 
any small errand, almost drove me out of my mind. Then, as tlie 
marsh winds made the fire glow and fiare, I thought I heard the ^ 
voice outside, of tlie man with tlie iron on his leg who had sworn 
me to secrecy, declaring that he couldn’t and woxildn’t starve until 
to-morrow, but must be fed now. At other times, I thought. What 
if the young man who was wth so much difficulty restrained from 
imbruing Ids hands in me, should yield to a constitutional impa¬ 
tience, or should mistake the time, and should think himself accred- 
ited to my heart and liver to-night, instead of to-morrow ! If ever ' 
anybody’s hair stood on end with terror, mine must have done so 
then. But, perhaps, nobody’s ever did ? 

It was Christmas Eve, and I had to stir the pudding for next 
day, with a copper-stick, from seven to eight by the Dutch clock. 
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1 trieti it with the load upon luy lo" (and tliat made me think 
afresh of the man with tl)C load on /its leg), and found the tendency 
of exercise to bring the bread-and-butter out at my ankle, quite 
unmanageable. Happily I slipped away, and deposite<l that part 

of my conscience in my garret bedroom. 

“Hark!” said T, when I had done my stirring, and was taking 

a final warm in the cliimney corner before being sent up to bed; 

“ was that great guns, Joe ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Joe. “ There’s another conwict ofiV’ 

“AVhat docs that mean, Joe?” said I. 

Mrs. Joe, who always took explanations upon hci'self, said 
snappishly, “ EseaptHl. Escaped.” Administering the detinition 
like Tar-water. 

Wliile Ml'S. Joe sat with her head bending over her needlework, 

I put my mouth into the forms of saying to Joe, “ Whats a con¬ 
vict?” Joe put /tis mouth into tlie forms of returning such a 
highly elaborate answer, tliat I could make out notliing of it but 
the single word, “Pip.” 

“There was a conwict otf last night,” said aloud, “after 
sunset-gun. And they fired warning of him. And now it appears 
they’re firing warning of another.” 

“ irAo’s firing?" said I. 

“Dnit that boy,” interposed my sister, frowning at me over her 
work, “ what a questioner he is. Ask no questions, and you’ll be 
told 1)0 lies.” 

It was not veiy polite to herself, I thought, to imply that I 
sliould be told lies by her, even if I did a.sk questions. But she 
never was polite, unless there was company. 

At this point, Joe greatly augmented my curiosity by taking 
the utmost ]iains to open his mouth very wide, and to put it into 
tlie form of a word tliat looked to me like “sulks.” Therefore^ I 
naturally pointed to Mi's. Joe, and put iny mouth into the form of 
saying “her?” But Joe wouldn’t hear of that at all, and again 
opened his mouth very wide, and shook the form of a most 
emphatic woril out of it. But I could make nothing of the word. 

“Mrs. Joe,” said^I, as a last resort, “I should like to know — 
if you wouldn’t much mind — where the firing comes from ? ” 

“ Lord bless the boy ! ” exclaimed my sister, as if she didn’t 
quite mean that, but rather the contrary. “ From the Hulks ! ” 

“ Oh-h ! ” said I, looking at Joe. “ Hulks ! ” 

Joe gave a reproachful cough, as much as to say, “Well, I told 
you so.” 

“And plea.se what’s Hulks?” sjiid I. 

“ That’s the way with this boy ! ” exclaimed my sister, pointing 
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inc out witli her needle and thread, and shaking lier liead at me. 
“ Answer liini one (juestion, and lie’ll a.sk you a ilozen directly. 
Hulks are iirison-ships, right ’cross tii’ meshes.” We always used 
that name tor marshes in our country. 

‘‘I wonder who’s jnit into prison-ship.s, and wliy tliey're put 
there?” said I, in a general way, and witli quiet desperation. 

It was too much for Mrs. Joe, who immediately rose. “ I tell 
you what, young fellow,” said she, “I didn’t bring you up by hand 
to badger people’s lives out. It would be blame to me, and not 
praise, if I had. People are put in tlie Hulks because they 
murder, and because they rob, and forge, and do all sorts of bad ; 
and they always begin by asking questions. Now, you get along 
to bed ! ” 

I was never allowed a candle to light me to bed, anil, as I went 
upstairs in the dark, with my head tingling — from Mr.s. Joe’s 
thimble having jdayed the ti\mbourinc upon it, to accompany her 
last words — I felt fearfully sensible of the great convenience that 
the hulks were handy for me. I wa-s clearly on my way there. I 
had begun by asking questions, and I was going to rob Mi*s. Joe. 

Since that time, which is far enough away now, I have often 
thought that few peojde know what secrecy there is in the young, 
under terror. No matter how unreasonable the terror, so that it 
be terror. I was in mortal terror of the- young man who wanted 
my heart and liver; I was in mortal terror of my interlocutor 
with the iron leg; I was in mortal tciTor of myself, from whom an 
awful promise had been extracted ; I had no hope of deliverance 
through my all-powerful sister, who rep\dsed me at every turn; I 
am afraid to think of what I might have done on requirement, in 
the secrecy of my terror. 

If I slept at all that night, it was only to imagine myself 
drifting down the river on a strong spring-tide, to the Hulks ; a 
ghostly pirate calling out to me through a spciiking-trumpet, jxs I 
pa.ssed the gibbet-station, that I had better come ashore and be 
hanged there at once, and not put it off. I was afraid to sleep, 
even if I had been inclined, for I knew that at the first faint dawui 
of morning I must rob the pantry. There no doing it in the 
night, for there was no getting a light by easy friction then; to 
have got one, I must have struck it out of flint and steel, and have 
made a noise like the very pirate himself rattling his chains. 

As soon as the great black velvet pall outside my little \vindow 
was shot with grey, I got up and went downstairs; every board 
upon the way, and every crack in every board, calling after me, 
“Stop thief!” and “Get up, Mrs. Joe!” In the pantry, which 
was far more abundantly supplied than usual, owing to the sea- 
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son I was very much alanned, by a hare hanging up by the heels, 
whom I ratlicr thouglit I caugiit, when my back was half turned, 
winkiii"-. I had no time for verification, no time for selection, no 
time f(tf.-anything, for I had no time to spare. I stole some bread 
some rind‘of cheese, about half a jar of mincemeat (w]ueh I tied 
up in niy poeket-handkercliief with my last night s slice), some 
bmndy from a stone bottle (which I decanted into a glass bottle 
I liad secretly used for making that intoxicating-tluid, Spaiiish- 
liquorice-water, up in my room ; diluting the stone bottle from a 
ill" in the kitchen cupboard), a meat bone with very little on it, 
and a beautiful round compaet pork pie. I was nearly going away 
without tlic pie, but I was tempted to inoiint upon a shelf, to ook 
what it was that w;vs put away so earcfully in a covered earthen¬ 
ware dish in a corner, and I found it was the pic, and I took it, in 
the hope that it was not intended for early use, and would not be 

missed for some time. , 

There was a door in the kitchen commumcating with the forge ; 

I unlocked and unbolted that door, and got a file from among Joe's 

tools. Then I put the fastenings as I had found them, opened the 

door at which I had entered when I ran home last night, shut it, 

and ran for the misty marshes. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was a rim^imoming, and very damp. I had seen the damp 
lying on the' outside of my little window, as if some goblin had 
been crying there all night, and using the window for a pocket- 
haiidjcerchief. Now I saw the damp lying on the bare hedges and 
spare grass, like a coarser sort of spiders’ webs ; hanging itself from 
twig to twig and blade to blade. On every rail and gate, wet lay 
clammy, and the marsh-mist was so thick, that the wooden finger 
on the post directing people to our village — a direction which 
they never accepted, for they never came there — was invisible to 
me until I was quite close under it. Then, os I looked up at it, 
while it dripped, it seemed to my oppressed conscience like a phan¬ 
tom devoting me to the Hulks. 

The mist was heavier yet when I got out upon the marshes, so 
that instead of my running at everything, eveiything seemed to 
nm at me. This was very disagreeable to a guilty mind. The 
gates and dykes and banks came bursting at me through the mist, 
as if they cried as plainly as could be, “A boy with Somebody- 
else’s pork pie 1 Stop him! ” The cattle came upon me mth 
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like suddenness, staring out of tlieir eyes, ami steaming out of their 
nostrils, “Holloa, young tliief!” One black ox, with a white 
cravat, on — who even had to my awakened conscience something 
of a clerical air — fixed me so obstinately with hisjjycs, and moved 
his blunt head round in such an ^ misatory inann ^' as I moved 
round, that I blubbered out to liiin, “ 1 couhrn’t help it, sir ! It 
wasn’t for mysell' I took it! ” Upon which he put down his hea<l, 
blew a cloud of smoke out of his nose, and vanished with a kick- 
up of his liind-lcgs and a flourish of his tail. 

All this time I was getting on towards the river; but however 
fast I went, I couMn’t warm my feet, to which the damp cold 
seemed riveted , as the iron Wiis riveted to the leg of tlie man I 
■was running to meet. I knew my way to the Battery, pretty 
straight, for I had been down there on a Sunday with Joe, and 
Joe, sitting on an old gun, had told me that when I was ’prentice 
to him, regularly bound, we would have such Larks there 1 How¬ 
ever, in the confusion of the mist, I found myself at last too far to 
the riglit, and consequently had to try back along the river-side, 
on tlic bank of loose stones above the mud and the stakes that 
staked the tide out. IMaking my way along here with all dispatch, 

I ha<l just crossed a ditch which I knew to be very near the Bat¬ 
tery, and had Just scrambled up the mound beyond the ditch, 
when I saw the man sitting before me. His back was towards me, 
and he had his arms folded, and was nodding forward, hcav'y with 

sleep. , 

I thought he would be more glad if I came upon him with his 
breakfast, in that unexpected manner, so I went forward softly 
and touched him on the shoulder. He instantly jumped up, and 
it was not the same man, but another man! 

And yet this man was dressed in coarse grey, too, and had a - 
great iron on his leg, and was lame, and hoarse, and cold, and was « 
everything that the other man was; except that he had not the same 
face, and had a flat, broad-brimmed, low-crowned felt hat on. 
All this I saw in a moment, for I had only a moment to see it in : 
he swore an oath at me, made a hit at me — it was a round, weak! 
blow that missed me and almost knocked himself down, for it\ 
made him stumble—and then he ran into the mist, stumbling \ 
twice as he went, and I lost him. ^ \ 

“ It’s the young* man ! ” I thought, feeling, my heart shoot as I ’ 
identified him. I dare say I should have felt a paip, in my liver, ' / 
too, if I had known where it was. • ■ 

I was soon at the Battery^^^ler^that, and there wm 
; man — hugging himself and(limping^ and fro, as if he had neve^'^ 
: all night left off hugging aniFE^mg — waiting for me. He was 



awfully cold, to be sure. I half expecteil to see him drop down 
before my lace and die of deadly cold. His eyes looked so awlully, 
too, that ^vhcn T handed him tlic file aiuj he laid it down 
on the ^rass it occurred to me he wo\ild have tried to C4it it, if he 
had not seen my bundle. He did not turn me upside down this 
time, to got at what I had, but left me right side upwards while I 
opened the bundle and emptied my pockets. 

“What's in the bottle, boy?” said he. 


“ Brandy,” said I. . • i 

He was already handing mincemeat downi his throat in the most 

curious manner—-more like a man who was putting it away soine- 
w'hcrc in a violent hurry, than a man who was eating it—. but he 
left olf to take some of the liquor. He shivered all the while so 
violently, that it was quite as much as he couhl do to keep the 
neck of the bottle between his teeth, without biting it off. 

“ I think you have got the ague,” said I. 

“ I’m much of your opinion, boy,” sai'l he. 

“It’s bad about here,” I told him. “You’ve been lying out on 
the meshes, and they’re drendful aguish. Rheumatic too.” 

“ ril eat my breakfast afore they’re the death of me,” said he. 
“I’d do that if I was going to be strung up to that there gallows 
as there is over there, directly arterwards. I’ll beat the shivci-s so 
far, /’ll bet you.” 

Hew'os gobbling mincemeat, ment bone, bread, cheese, and pork 
pic, all at once: staring distnistfully while he diil so at the mist 
all round us, and often stopping — even stopping his jaws — to 
listen. Some real or fancied sound, some clink upon the river or 
breathing of beast upon the marsh, now gave him a start, and he 
said, suddenly: 

“ You’re not a deceiving imp ? You brought no one wdth you ? ” 

“No, sir! 'No!” 

“ Nor giv’ no one the office to follow you ? ” 

“ No! ” 

“Well,” said he, “I believe you. You’d be but a fierce young 
bound indeed, if at your time of life you could help to hunt a 
wretched warmint, hunted as near death and dunghill as this poor 
wretched warmint is I ” 

Something clicked in his throat as if he had works in 1dm like a 
clock, and was going to strike. And he smeared his ragged rough 
sleeve over his eyes. 

Pitying his desolation, and watching him as he gradually settled 
down upon the pie, I made bold to say, “ I am glad you enjoy it.” 

“ Did you speak ? ” 

“ I said, I was glad you enjoyed it.’^ . 
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“Thankee, my hoy. I ilo.’’ 

I had often watehed a larp* dog of ours eating ids food : and I 
now noticed a decided similarity between the dog’s way of eating, 
and the man’s. The man took strong sharp sudden bites, just like 
the dog. He swallowed, or rather snapped up, every moutliful, too 
soon and too fast; and he looked sideways licre and there wliile 
he ate, as if he thought there wa.s danger in every ilireetion of 
somebody’s coming to take the pie away. He was altogether too 
unsettleil in his mind over it, to appreciate it comfortably, I 
thought, or to have anybody to dine with him, without making a 
chop with his jaws at the visitor. In all of which partieulai*s he 
was very like the dog. 

“ I am afniid you won't leave any of it for him,” said I, timidly ; 
after a silence during which I had hesitated as to the politeness of 
making the remark. • “ There’s no more to be got where that 
came from.” It was the certainty of this fact that impelled me to 
offer the hint. 

“ Leave any for him ? Who’s him ? ” said my friend, slopping in 
his crunching of pic-crust. 

“The young man. That you spoke of. That was hid with 
you.” 



le.sp,. thal I began to 

^ Jt ^IqSned, 
OHg ;to‘ put 


“Oh ah!” he returned, with something like a gruff laugh. 
“Him? Yes, yes ! //e don’t want no wittles.” ' 

“ I thought he looked as if he did,” said. I. 

Tlie man stopjied eating, and regarded me wtli the keenest 
scrutiny and the greatest surprise. 

“Looked? When?” 

“Just now.” 

“Where?” .... . - 

“Yonder,” said I, “^rjtherc, where I fonnd him 

norlfjing asleej), and thought it was^^**^ 

He held me by the collar and ft" 
think his first idea about cutting my 
“Dressed like you, you know, on! 
trembling ; “ and — aud ” — I waft- 
cately — “aud with —the same r< 
file. Didn’t you hear the cannon 
Then, there was firing ! ” he 
I wonder you shouldn’t haya 
for we iieard it up at home, and that’ft.! 


shut in besides.” 4 . . . - 

“Why, see noAV ! ” said he. “When aj^'ih^n's alonl^^n 
flats, witli a head and a light stomach,’-perishing df .edict and 
want, he hears nothin’ all night, but ghns firing, and voices calling. >* 


1 . 
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Hears 1 He sees the soldiers, rrith their red coats %hted up 
by the torches carried afore, closing in round I'”"' hm 

number called, hears himself challenged, heiirs the raUle of the 

the orders ‘ Make r^uly ! 

steady men !’ and is laid bauds on —and there s nothin ! Why, 

if I sec one pursuing party hist night —coming ^ 

’em with their tramp, tramp —I see a hundred. And as to finng. 
Why, I see the mist shake with the cannon, arter it w^ broad day. 
— But this man he had said all the rest as if he had forgotten 
my being there ; “ did you notice anything in him 1 ,, 

» He had a badly bruised face,” saul I, recalling what I hardly 


^”“Not here?” exclaimed the man, striking his left check merci¬ 
lessly, with the flat of his hand. 

<( there ^ • 

“ Where is lie 1 ” He crammed what little food was left, into 

the breast of his grey jacket. “ Show me tl.e way he went. 111 

pull him down, like a bloodhound. Curse tins iron on my sore 

leg! Give us hold of the file, boy.” . , , , , , ..i 

I indicated in what direction the mist had shrouded the other 

man, and he looked up at it for an instant. But he w^ down on 
the rank wet grass, filing at his iron like a madman, and not mind¬ 
ing me or minding his own leg, which liad an old chafe upon it and 
was bloody, but which he handled as roughly as if it hail no more 
feeling in it than the file. I was very much afraid of him again, 
now that he had worked himself into this fierce hurry, and I was 
likewise very much afraid of keeping away from home any longer. ^ 
I told him I must go, but he took no notice, so I thoiiglit the best 
thing I could do was to sUp off. Tlie last I saw of him, his head 
was bent over his knee and he was working hard at his fetter, mut- 
tering impatient imprecations at it and his leg. The last I heard 
of him, I stopped in the mist to listen, and the file was still going. 


• CHAPTER IV. 

I yTTT.T.Y expected to find a Constable in the kitchen, waiting to 
take me up. But not only was there no Constable there, bftt no 
discovery had yet been made of the robbery. Mrs. Joe was prodig¬ 
iously busy in getting the house ready for the festivities of the day, 
and Joe had been put upon the kitchen door-step to keep him out 
of the dust-pan — an article into which his destiny always led him, 
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sooner or later, when my sister wiis vigorously rraping tlie floors of 
her establishment. 

“ And wliero the deuce ha’ i/ou been 1 ” was l\Irs. Joe’.s Clirist- 
mas salutation, when I and my conscience sliowed ourselve^s. 

I said I had been down to hear the Carols. ‘‘Ah! well!” 
observed Mrs. Joe. “You might ha’ done worse.” Not a doubt 
of that I thought. 

“ Perhaps if I warn’t a blacksmith's wife, and (wliat’s the .same 
thing) a slave with her apron never off, / sliouUI liave beiai to hear 
the Carols,” said Mi*s. Joe. “I’m rather partial to Carols myself, 
and that’s the best of reasons for my never hearing any.” 

Joe, who had ventured into the kitchen after me jus the dust-pan 
had retired before us, drew the back of his liand across his nose 
wtli a conciliatory air, when i\Irs. Joe darted a look at him, and, 
when her eyes were withdrawn, secretly crossed his two forefingers, 
and exhibited them to me, as our token that Mrs. Joe was in a 
cross temper. This was so much her normal state, tliat Joe and I 
wouhl often, for weeks together, be, as to our fingei*s, like monu¬ 


mental Crusaders as to their legs. 

We were to have a superb dinner, consisting of a leg of picklctl 
pork and greens, and a pair of roast stufied fowls. A hand.some 
mince-pic had been made j'esterday morning (which accounted for 
the mincemeat not being missed), and the pudding wtis already on 
the boil. These extensive arrangements occasioned us to be cut off 
unceremoniously in respect of breakfast; “ for I ain’t,” said Mrs. 
Joe, “ I ain’t a going to liave no formal ci*amming and busting and 
wasliing up now, witli what I’ve got before-me, I promise you !” 

So, we had our slices served out, as if we were two thousand 
troops on a forced inarch instead of a man and boy at home; and 
we took gulps of milk and water, with apologetic countenances, 
from a jug on the dresser. In the meantime, Mrs. Joe put clean 
white curtains up, and tacked a new flowered-flounce ncross the 
wide chimney to rci>lace the old one, and uncovered the little state 
parlour aertss the passage, which wiis never uncovered at any other 
time, but^passed the rest of the year in a cool haze of silver paper, 
which even extended to the four little white crockery poodles on 
the mantelshelf, each with a black nose and a basket of flowers in 
his mouth, and each the counterpart of the ether. Mrs. Joe was 
a very clean housekeeper, but had an exquisite art of making lier 
cleanliness more uncomfortjible and unacceptable than dirt itself. 
£lcanlincss is next to Godlincss,_and some people do the same by 
their religion. 

My sister having so much to do, was going to church vicApously; _ 
that is to say, Joe and I were going. In his working clothes, Joo 
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was a well-knit characteristic-looking blacksmith; in his hoUday 
clothes he was more like a scarecrow in good circumstances, than 
anything else. Nothing that he wore then, fitted him or seemed 
to belong to him; and everything that he wore then, grazed him. 
On the present festive occasion he emerged from his room, ^’hen 
the blithe bells were going, the pieture of misery, in a full suit of 
Sunday penitcntials. As to me, I think my sister must have had 
some ^-eneral idea that I was a young oftender whom an Accoucheur 
Policeman had taken up (on my birthday) and delivered over to 
her, to be dealt with according to the outraged majesty of the law. 

I was always treated as if 1 had insisted on being bom in opposi¬ 
tion to the dictates of reason, religion, and morality, and against 
the dissuading arguments of my best friends. Even when I was 
taken to have a new suit of clothes, the tailor had orders to make 
them like a kind of Refonnatory, and on no account to let me have 
the free use of my limbs, r 

Joe and I going to churfii, therefore, must have been a moving 
spectacle for compassionate minds. Yet, what I suffered outside, 
was nothing to what I underwent within. The terrors that had 
assailed me whenever Mrs. Joe had gone near the pantry, or out of 
the room, were only to be equalled by the remorse with which my 
mind dwelt on what my hands had done. Under the weight of 
my wicked secret, I pondered whether the Church would be power¬ 
ful enough to shield me from the vengeance of the tenible young 
man, if I divulged to that establishment. I conceived the idea 
that the time when the banns were read and when the clergj’mnn 
said, “ Ye are now to declare it! ” would be the time for me to 
rise and propose a private conference in the vestry. I am far from 
being sure that I might not have astonished our small congrega¬ 
tion by resorting to this extreme measure, but for its being Christ¬ 
mas Day and no Sunday. 

Mr. Wopsle, the clerk at church, was to dine v\dth us; and ^Ir. 
Hubble, the.wheelwright, and Mrs. Hubble; and Uncle Pumble- 
chook (Joe's uncle, but Mrs. Joe appropriated him), who was a 
. well-to-do comchandler in the nearest town, and drove his oivn 
chaise-cart. The dinner hour was half-past one. When Joe and 
I got home, wo found the table laid, and Mrs. Joe dressed, and 
the dinner dressing, and the front door unlocked (it never was at 
any other time) for the company to enter by, and everything most 
splendid. And still, not a word of the robbery. 

The time came, without bringing with it any relief to my feel¬ 
ings, and the company came. Mr. Wopsle, united to a Roman 
nose and a large shining bald forehead, had a deep voice which he 
was uncommonly proud of; indeed it was understood among his 
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acquaintance that if you could only give him his head, he wovdd ^ 

read the clergyman into fits; he himself confessed that if the 

Church was “tlirown open,” meaning to competition, he would not 

despair of making his mark in it. The Church not being “thrown 

open,” he was, as I liave said, our clerk. But he punished the 

Amens tremendously; and when he gave out the psalm — always 

giving the whole verse — he looked all around the congregation 

first, as much as to say, “You have heard our friend overhead; 

oblige me with your opinion of this style ! ” 

I opened the door to the company — making believe that it was 
a habit of ours to open that door — and I opened it first to Mr. 
Wopslc, next to Mr. and Mrs. Hubble, and last of all to Uncle 
Pumblechook. N.B. /was not allowed to call him uncle, under 
the severest penalties. 

“jNIrs. Joe,” said Uncle Pumblechook; a large hard-breathing 
middle-aged slow man, with a mouth like a fish, dull staring eyes, 
and sandy hair staniling upright on his head, so that he looked as 
if he had just been all but choked, and had that moment come to; 
“rhave brought you as tlic compliments of tlie se-ason — I have 
brought you, Mum, a bottle of .sherry wine — aud I have brought 
you, Mum, a bottle of port wine.” 

Every Christmas Day he presented himself, as a profound 
novelty, with exactly the same word.s, and carrying the two bottles 
like dumb-bells. Every Cliristmas Day, Mrs. Joe replied, as she 
now replied, “ Oh, Un—cle Pum—ble—ebook ! This is kind! ” 
Every Christmas Day, he retorted, as he now retorted, “ It’s no 
more than your merits. And now are you all bobbish, and how’s 
Sixpennorth of halfpence ?” meaning me. 

We dined on these occasions in the kitchen, and adjoumetj, for 
the nuts and oranges and apples, to the parlour; which was a 
change very like Joe’s change from his working clothes to his Sun¬ 
day dress. My sister was uncommonly lively on the present occur 
sion, and indeed was generally more gracious in the society of Mrs. 
Hubble than in other company. I remember Mrs. Hubble ^ a 
little curly* sharp-edged person in sky-blue, who held a convention¬ 
ally juvenile position, because she had married Mr. Hubble — I 
don’t know at what remote period — when she was much younger 
than he. I remember Mr. Hubble as a tough high-shouldered 
stooping old man, of a sawdusty fragrance, -with his legs extraor¬ 
dinarily wide apart; so that in my short days I always saw some 
miles of open country between them when I met him coining up 

the lane. * ii» t 

Among this good company I should have felt myself, even ji X 

hadn’t rohhed the pantry, in a false position. Not because I was 
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squeezed in at an acute angle of the table-cloth, ^itli the table in 
my chesty and tlie Pumblechookian elbow in my eye, nor because 
I was not {dloweil to speak (I didn’t want to speak), nor because 
I was regaled with the scaly tips of the drumsticks of the fowls, 
and with those obscure cornel's of pork of which the pig, when liv¬ 
ing, had had the least reason to be vain. No; I should not have 
minded tliat if they would only have left me alone. But they 
wouhtn’t leave me alone. They seemed to think the opportunity 
lost, if they failed to point the conversation at me, every now and 
then, and stick the point into me. ^ I might have been an unfortu¬ 
nate little bull in a Spanish arena, I got so smartingly touched up 
by these mond goads. 

It began the moment we sat dovm to dinner. Mr. Wopsle said 
grace with thcatriwil declamation — as it now appears to me, some- 
tiling like a religious cross of the Ghost in Hamlet with Richard 
the Third — and ended with the very proper aspiration that we 
might be truly grateful. Upon which my sister fixed me with her 
eye, and said, in a low reproachful voice, “Do you hear that? Bo 
grateful.” 

“ Especially,” said ]\Ir. Pumblechook, “ be grateful, boy, to them 
whicli brought you up by hand.” 

Mrs. Hubble shook her head, and contemplating me with a 
mournful presentiment that I should come to no good, asked, 
“ Why is it that the young are never grateful ? ” This moral 
mystery seemed too much for the company until Sir. Hubble tersely 
solved it by saying, “ Natcrally wicious.” Everybody then mur¬ 
mured “ True! ” and looked at me in a particularly unpleasant 
and personal manner. 

J( 4 c’s station and influence were something feebler (if possible) 
when there was company, than when there was none. But he 
always aided and comforted me when he could, in some way of his 
own, and he always did so at dinner-time by giving me gravy, if 
there were any. There being plenty of gravy to-day, Joe spooned 
into my plate, at this point, about half a pint, 

A little later on in the dinner, Mr. Wopsle reviewed the sermon 
with some severity, and intimated — in the usual hypothetical case 
of the Church being “thrown open” — what kind of sermon he 
"would have given them. After favouring them with some heads 
of that discourse, he remarked that he considered the subject of 
the day’s hornily, ill-chosen; which was the less excusable, he 
added, when there were so many subjects “going about.” 

“True again,” said Uncle Piimbli?chook. “You’ve hit it, sir I 
Plenty of subjects going about, for them that know how to put 
salt upon their tails. That’s what’s wanted. A man needn’t go 
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far to find a subject, if he’s ready with his salt-box.” Mr. Pum- 
blechook added, after a short interval of reflection, Look at Tork 
alone. There’s a subject! If you want a subject, look at Pt)rk !” 

“True, sir. llany a moral for tlic young,” returned Mr. 
Wopsle; and I knew he was going to lug me in, before he said 
it; “ might be deduced from that text.” 

(“ You li.sten to thi.s,”said my sister to me, in a severe parenthesis.) 

Joe gave me some more gravy. 

“Swine,” pursued Mr. AVopsle, in his deepest voice, and point¬ 
ing his fork at my blushes, as if lie were mentioning my Christian 
name; “Swine were the companions of the prodiga^ The glut¬ 
tony of Swine is put before us, as an example to the young.” (I 
thought this pretty well in him who had been praising up the pork 
for being so plump and juicy.) “What is detestable in a pig, is 

more detestable in a boy.” 

“Or girl,” suggested Mr. Hubble. 

“ Of course, or girl, ISIr. Hubble,” assented iMr. Wopsle, rather 

irritably, “but there is no girl present.” • i 

“ Besides ” said Mr. Pumblechook, turning shai*p on me, tliink 
what you’ve got to be grateful for. If you’d been born a 

Squeaker-” . , , n 

“ He was, if ever a child was,” said my sister, most emphatically. 

Joe gave me some more gravy. ., tit n 

“ Well but I mean a four-footed Squeaker, said Mr. 1 unible- 
chook. “ If you bad been born such, would you have leen here 

nowl Not you-” , , ... 

“ Unless in that form,” said Mr. Wopsle, nodding towards the 


dxsli 

“ But I don’t mean in that form, sir,” returned Sir. Pumhle- 
chook, who had an objection to being interniptcd; “ I mean 
enjoying himself Tvith his ciders and betters, and improving himself 
with their convemation, and rolling in the lap of luxury. Won d 
he have been doing that ? No, he wouldn’t. And what w^Id 
have been your destination?” turning on me again You 
would have been disposed of for so many shillings according to the 
market price of the article, and Dunstable the butcher would have 
come up to you as you lay in your straw and he would have 
whipped you under his left arm, and with his nght he would 
havrtucked up his frock to get a penknife from out of his waist- 
eoabpocket, and he would have shed your blood and had your life. 
No bringing up by hand then. Not a bit of it! 

Joe offered me more gravy, which I was afraid to • 

“ He was a world of trouble to you, ma am, said Mrs. Hubbli^ 

commiserating my sister. 
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“Trouble?” eclioc'il niy sister, “trouble?” An<l then entered 
oil a fearful catalogue of all tlie illnesses 1 luul been guilty of, and 
all tlie acts of sleeplessness I had eoinmitted, and all the high places 
I hail tumbled from. an*l all the low places I had tumbled into, 
and all the injuries I liad done myself, and all tlie times she had 
wished me in iiiy grave, and I had contumaciously refused to go 
there. 

I think the Romans must have aggravated one another very 
much, with their noses. Perhap.s, they became the restless people 
they were, in consequence. Anyhow, Mr. Wopslc’s Roman nose so 
aggravated ipe, during the recital of my misdeineanoui's, that I 
should have liked to pull it until he howled. Rut, all I had 
endured up to this time, wa.s nothing in comparison with the awful 
feelings that took possession of me when the pause was broken which 
ensued upon my sister s recital, and in whii^h pause everybody had 
looked at me (as I felt painfully conscious) with indignation and 
abhorrence. 

“ Yet,” said Mr. Pumblechook, leading the company gently back 
to the theme from wliich they had strayed, “Pork — regarded as 
biled — is rich, too; ain’t it?” 

“ Have a little brandy, uncle,” said my sister. 

O Heavens, it had come at last! He would find it was w'eak, 

he would say it was weak, ami I was lost! I held tight to the leg 

of the table, under the cloth, with both hands, and awaited my 
fate. 

My sister went for the stone bottle, came back with the stone 
bottle, and poured his brandy out: no one else tiikiug any. The 
wretched man trifled with his glass —took it up, looked at it 
through the light, put it down — prolonged my misery. All this 

time Mrs. Joe and Joe were briskly clearing the table for the pie 
and pudding. 

I couldn’t keep my eyes off him. Always holding tight by the 
leg of tlie table with my hands and feet, I saw the misemble crejit- 
. lire finger his glass playfully, take it up, smile, throw his head back, 
and diink the brandy off. Instantly afterwards, the company were 
seized with unspeakable consternation, owing to his springing to 
his feet, turning round several times in an appalling spasmodic 
whooping-cough dance, and rustling out at the door; he then 
became visible through the window, violently plunging and expec¬ 
torating, making the most hideous faces, and apparently out of his 
mind. 

I held on tight, while Mrs. Joe and Joe ran to him. I didn’t 
know how I had done it, but I had no doubt I had murdered him 
somehow. In my dreadful situation, it was a relief when he was 
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brought back, and, surveying the company all round as if they had 
disagreed witli him, sjuik down into liis oliuir witli tlie one signifi¬ 
cant gasp, “ Tar ! ” 

I had filled up the bottle from the tar-water jug. I knew he 
would be worse by-and-bye. I moved the table, like a ilodium of 
the present day, by the vigour of my unseen hold uijon it. 

“ Tar! ” cried my sister, in amazement. “ Why, how ever could 

Tar come there ? ” 

But, Uncle Pumblechook, who was umnipoteut in that kitchen, 
wouldn’t hear the word, wouldn’t hear of tlic subject, imperiously 
waved it all away witli his hand, and asked for hot gin-aiul-watcr. 
My sister, who had begun to be alarmingly meditative, had to em¬ 
ploy herself actively in getting the gin, the hot water, the sugar, 
and the lemon-peel, and mixing them, f or the time at least, I 
was saved. I still held on to the leg of the table, but clutched it 

now w’ith the fervour of gratitude. 

By degi-ees, I became calm enough to release my grasj), and par¬ 
take of pudding. Mr. Pumblechook partook of pudding. All 
partook of pudding. The coui'se terminated, and ill. 1 umblccliook 
had begun to beam under the genial influence of gin-and-water. I 
began to think I should get over the day, when my sister said to 
Joe, “Clean plates — cold.” 

I clutched the leg of the table again immediately, and pressed it 
to my bosom as if it had been the companion of my youth and 
friend of my soul. I foresaw what was coming, and I felt that 

this time I really was gone. 

“You must taste,” said my sister, addressing the guests with 
her best grace, “you must taste, to finish with, such a delightful 
and delicious present of Uncle Pumblechook s ! ” 

Must they ! Let them not hope to taste it! 

“You must know,” said my sister, rising, “it’s a pic; a savoury 

pork pie.” tt i t. 

The company murmured their compliments. Unde Pumble¬ 
chook, sensible of having deserved well of his fellow-creatures, said 
— quite vivaciously, all tilings considered — “ Well, Mrs. Joe, we’ll 
do our best endeavours; let us have a cut at this same pic. 

My sister went out to get it. I heard her steps proceed to the 
pantry. I saw Mr. Pumblechook balance his knife. I saw re¬ 
awakening appetite in the Roman nostrils of Mr.. Wopsle. I heard 
Mr. Hubble remark that “a bit of savouiy^ pork pie would lay atop 
of anything you could mention, and do no harm,” and I heard Joe 
say, “You shall have some, Pip.” I have never been absolutely 
certain whether I uttered a shrill yell of teiTor, merely in spirit, or 
in the bodily bearing of the company. I felt that I could bear no 
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inoro, and tliat I must nin away. I released the leg of the table, 
and ran for mv life. 

But I ran no furtlier than the liousc door, for there I ran head 
foremo.st into a party of soldiei's with their muskets : one of whom 
held out a i)air of haiuleutis to me, saying, “ Here you are, look 
sharp, come on ! ” 


CHAPTER V. 

The apparition of a file of soldicre ringing down the butt-ends 
of their loaded muskets on our door-step, caused the dinner-party 
to rise from tlie table in confusion, and caused Mrs. Joe, re-enter¬ 
ing the kitchen empty-handed, to stop short and stare, in her won¬ 
dering lament of “ Gracious goodness gracious me, what’s gone — 
with the — ])ie! ” 

The sergeant and I were in the kitchen when Mrs. Joe stood 
staring; at which crisis I partially recovered the use of my senses. 

It was the sergeant who had spoken to me, and he was now look¬ 
ing round at the company, with his handcuffs invitingly extended 
towards them in his right hand, and liis left on my shoulder. 

“ Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen,” sjiid the sergeant, “ but as 
I have mentioned at the door to this smart young shaver ” (which 
he hadn’t), “ I am on a chase in the name of the king, and I want 
the blacksmith.” 

« 

“And pray, what might you want with him 7^' retorted my sis¬ 
ter, quick to resent his being wanted at all. 

“Missis,” retunicd the gallant sergeant, “speaking for myself, 

I should reply, the honour and pleasure of his fine wife’s acquaint¬ 
ance ; speaking for the king, I answer, a little job done.” 

This was received as rather neiit in the sergeant; insomuch that 
Mr. Pumblechook cried audibly, “ Good again! ” 

“ You see, blacksmith,” said the sergeant, who had by this time , 
picked out Joe with his eye, “we have had an accident with these, 
and I find the lock of one of ’em goes Avrong, and the coupling 
don’t act pretty. As they are wanted for immediate scrAice, Avill 
3'ou throAV your eye over them ? ” 

Joe threw his eye over them, and pronounced that the job Avould 
necessitjite the lighting of his forge fire, and would take nearer two 
hours than one. “ Will it ? Then will you set about it at once, 
blacksmith?” said the off-hand sergeant, “as it’s on his Majesty’s 
service. And if my men can bear a hand anywhere, they’ll make 
themselves useful.” With that he called to his men, who camo 
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trooping into the kitelicn one after another, aiul pileil their arms 
in a corner. And then tliey stood about, as soldiers do; now, 
.with tlieir liands loo.^ely clasped before them ; now, resting a knee 
•*-t)r a shoulder; now, ea.sing a belt or a jioneli : now, ojjening the 
uloor to spit stilHy over their high stocks, out into the yard. 

All these things I saw without then knowing that I siiw them, 
for I Wcis in an agony of aj>preliension. But, beginning to per¬ 
ceive that the handculfs were not for me, and that the military' had 
so far got the better of the pie as to init it in the background, I 
collected a little more of my scattered wits. 

“ Would you give me the Time! ” said the sergeant, addressing 
himself to Mi-. Pumblechook, as to a man who.se aiipreciative 
powers justified the inference that he was cnpial to the time. 

“ It’s just gone half-past two.” 

“That’s not so bad,” said the sergeant, rcllecting; “even if I 
was forced to halt here nigh two houi-s, that’ll do. How far might 
you e^ll yourselves from the marshes, hereabouts ? Not above a 
mile, I reckon?” 

“Just a mile,” said Mrs. Joe. 

“ That’ll do. We begin to close in upon ’em about dusk. A 
little before dusk, my orders arc. That’ll do.” 

“Convicts, sergeant?” asked Mr. Wopsle, in a matter-of-course 




way. 

“Ay!” returned the sergeant, “two. They’re pretty well 
known to be out on the marshes still, and they won’t try to get 
clear of ’em before' dusk. Anybody liere seen anything of any such 
game ? ” 

Everybody, myself e.Kcepted, said no, with confidence. Nobody 
thought of me. 

“Well,” said the sergeant, “they’ll find themselves ti-jrpped in 
a circle, I expect, sooner than they count on. Now, blacksmith! 
If you’re ready. Ins Majesty the King is.” 

Joe Inul got his coat and waistcoat and cravat off, and his 
leather apron on, and pa.ssed into the forge. One of the soldiers 
‘opened its wooden window.s, another lightetl the fire, another 
turned to at the bellows, the rest stood round the blaze, which was 
soon roaring. Then Joe began to hammer and clink, hammer and 
clink, and we all looked on. 

The interest of the impending pursuit not only absorbed the 
general attention, but even made my sister liberal. She drew a 
pitcher of beer from the cask, for the soldiers, and invited the ser¬ 
geant to take a gla-ss of brandy. But Mr. Pumbleehook said 
sharply, “Give him wine, Mum. I’ll .engage there’s no Tar in 
that* 80 , the sergeant thanked him and said that, as he preferred 
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his drink without tar, lie would take wine, if it was equally con¬ 
venient. When it was given him, he drank his Majesty's health 
and compliments of the season, and took it all at a inouthtul and 
smacked his lijis. 

“Good stutf, eh, sergeant?” said Mr. Pumblcchook. 

“I'll tell you something,” returned the sergeant; “I suspect 
that stuff s oi i/our providing.” 

Mr. Pumblcchook, with a fat sort of laugh, said, “Ay, ay? 
Why?” 

“Because,” retunied the sergeant, clapping him on the shoulder, 
“youVe a man that knows what’s what.” 

“D'ye think so?”said Mr. Pumblcchook, with his former laugh. 

“ Have another ghuss! ” 

“ With you. Hob and nob,” returned the sergeant. “The top 
of mine to the foot of yours — the foot of youi-s to the top of mine 
— King once, ring twice — the best tune on the Musical Glasses! 
Your health. May you live a thousand years, and never be a 
worse judge of the right sort than you are at the present moment 
of your life! ” 

The sergeant tossed off his glass again and seemed quite ready 
for another glass. I noticed that Mr. Pumblcchook in his hospi¬ 
tality appeared to forget that he had made a present of the wine, 
but took the bottle from Mrs. Joe and had all the credit of hand¬ 
ing it about in a gush of joviality. • Even I got some. And he 
was so very free of the wine that he even called , for the other 
bottle, and handed that about with the same liberality, when the 
first was gone. 

As I watched them while they all stood clustcnng about the 
forge, eiyoying themselves so much, I thought what terrible good 
sauce for a dinner my fugitive friend on the marshes was. They 
had not enjoyed themselves a quarter so much, before the enter¬ 
tainment was brightened with the excitement he furnished. And 
now, when they were all in lively anticipation of “ the two vil¬ 
lains ” being taken, and when the bellows seemed to roar for the 
fugitives, the fire to flare for them, the smoke to hurry away in 
pursuit of them, Joe to hammer and clink for them, and all the 
murky shadows on the wall to shake at them in menace as the 
blaze rose and sank and the red-hot sparks dropped and died, 
the pale afternoon outside almost seemed in my pitying young 
fancy to have tuniod pale on their account, poor wretches. 

At last, Joe’s job was done, and the ringing and roaring stopped. 
As Joe got on his coat, he mustered courage to propose that some 
of us should go down with, the soldiers and sec wdiat came of the 
hunt. Mr. Pumblcchook and Mr. Hubble declined, on the plea of 
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a pijjc and ladies’ society; but jNIr. \Voj)sle said lie would go, if 
Joe would. Joe said he was agreeable, and would take me, if Mrs. 
Joe apiuoved. We never should have got leave to go, I am sure, 
hut for ]\Irs. Joe’s curiosity to know all about it and how it ended. 
As it wa.s, she merely stipulated, “ If you bring the boy back with 
Ills head blown to bits % a musket, don’t look to me to juit it 
together again.^ 

The sergeant took a polite leave of the ladies, and parted from 
Mr. Pumblechook as from a comrade; though I doubt if he were 
quite as fully sensible of that gentleman's merits under arid condi¬ 
tions, a.s when something moist was going. His men resumed their 
muskets and fell in. !Mr. Wopsle, Joe, and I, received strict charge 
to keep in the rear, and to speak no word after we reached the 
marshes. When we were all out in the raw' air and were steadily 
moving towards our business, I trea.sonably whispered to Joe, “I 
hope, Joe, we shan’t find them.” And Joe whispered to me, “ I’d 
give a shilling if they had cut and run, Pip.” 

We were joined by no stragglers from the village, for the weather 
was cold and threatening, the way drcaiy', the footing bad, darkness 
coming on, and the peoidc had good fires in-doors and were keeping 
the day. A few faces hurried to glowing windows anil looked 
after us, but none came out. Wc passed the finger-post, and held 
straight on to the churchyard. There, we were stopped a few min¬ 
utes by a signal from the sergeant’s hand, while two or three of his 
men dispersed themselves among the graves, and also examined the 
porch. They came in again without finding anything, and then we 
struck out on the open marahes, through the gate at the side of 
the churchyard. A bitter sleet came rattling against us here on 
the east wind, and Joe took me on his back. 

Now that we were out upon the dismal wilderness where they 
little thought I had been within eight or nine hours, and had seen 
both men hiding, I considered for the first time, with great dread, 
if we should come upon them, would my particular convict suppose 
tliat it was I who had brought the soldiera there ? He had asked 
me if I was a deceiving imp, and he said I should be a fierce young 
hound if I joined the hunt against him. Would he believe that I 
was both imp and hound in treacherous earnest, and had betrayed 
him? (t*.* 

It was of no use a.sking myself this question now. Tiiere I was, 
on Joe’s back, and there was Joe beneath me, charging at the 
ditches like a hunter, and stimulating Mr. Wopsle not to tumble 
on his Roman nose, and to keep up with us. The soldiers were 
in front of us, extending into a pretty wide line with an inteiwal 
between man and man. We were taking the course I had begun 
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with, and from which I liad diverged into the mist. Either the 
mist was not out again yet, or the wind had dispelled it. Under 
the low red glare of sunset, the beacon, and the gibbet, and the 
mound of the Battery, and the opposite shore of the river, were 

plain, though all of a watery lead colour. 

With my heart thuu^ing like a blacksmith at Joe’s broad shoul- 
■dcr, I looked all abou?Tor any sign of the convicts. I could qee 
none, I could hear none. Mr. Wopsle had greatly alarmed me 
more than once, by his blowing and hard breathing; but I knew 
the sounds by this time, and could dissociate them from the object 
of pursuit. I got a dreadful shirt, when I thought I heard the file 
still going; bvit it was only a sheep bell. The sheep stopped in 
their eating and looked timidly at us; and the cattle, their heads 
turned from the wind and sleet, stared angrily as if they held us 
responsible for both annoyances; but, except these things, and the 
shudder of the dying day in every blade of grass, there was no break 
in the bleak stillness of the marshes. 

The soldiers were moving on in the direction of the old Battery, 
and we were moving on a little way behind them, when, all of a 
sudden, we all stopped. For, there had reached us, on the wings 
of the wind and rain, a long shout. It was repeated. It was at 
a distiincc towards the east, but it was long and loud. Nay, there 
seemed to be two or more shouts raised together — if one might 
judge from a confusion in the sound. 

To this effect the sergeant and the nearest men were speaking 
under their breath, when Joe and I came up. After another 
moment’s listening, Joe (who was a good judge) agreed, and Mr. 
Wopsle (who was a bad judge) agreed. The sergeant, a decisive 
man, ordered that the sound should not be answered, but that the 
course should be changed, and that his men should make towards 
it “ at the double.” So we started to the right (where the East 
was), and Joe pounded away so wonderfully, that I had to hold on 
tight to keep my scat. 

It was a run indeed now, and what Joe called, in the only two 
words he spoke all the time, “ a Winder.” Down banks and up 
banks, and over gates, and splashing into dykes, and breaking 
among coarse nxshes : no man cared where he went. As we came 
nearer to the shouting, it became more and more apparent that it 
was made by more than one voice. Sometimes, it seemed to stop 
altogether, and then the soldiers stopped. When it broke out 
again, the soldiers made for it at a greater rate than ever, and we 
after them. After a while, we had so run it down, that we could 
hear one voice calling “Murder!” and another voice, “Convicts! 
Runaways ! Guard ! This way for the runaway convicts ! ” Then 
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both voices vnuld seem to be stilled in a stniggle, and then would 
l)reak out again. And when it had come to this, tlie soldiers ran 

like deer, and Joe too. 

T!ie sergeant ran in first, when we had run the noise, (luite down, 
and two of his men ran in close upon him. Their pieces were 

cocked and levelled when we all mn in. 

“ Here are both men ! ” panted tlie ser^Wnt, struggling at the 
bottom of a ditch. “ Surrender, you two ! and confound you for 

two wild bea-sts ! Come asunder ! 

Water was splashing, and mud was flying, and oaths were being 
sworn, and blows were being struck, when some more men went 
down into the ditch to help the sergeant, and dragged out, sepa¬ 
rately my convict and the other one. Both were bleeding and 
panting and execrating and struggling ; but of course I knew them 


both directly. 






“Mind!” said my convict, wiping blood from his face with his 
ragged sleeves, and shaking torn hair frorn^his fingers; “/ took 

him ! I give him up to you 1 Mind that! ” 

“ It’s not much to be particular about, said the sergeant; it 11 
do you small good, my man, being in the same plight youi-sclf. 

“ I don’t expect it to do me any good. I don t want it to do 
me more good than it docs now,” said my convict, w.tli a greedy 
lamdi. “I took him. He knows it. That’s enough for me. 

The other convict was livid^to look at, and, in addition to the 
old bruised left side of his'face, seemed to be bruised and tjrn all 
over He could not so much as get his breath to speak, until they 
were both separately handcuffed, but leaned upon a soldier to keep 

himself from falling. 

“Take notice, guard —he tried to murder me, were his first 

Tried to murder liim?” said my convict, di.sdainfidly. “Tt. 
and not do it? I took him, and giv’ him up; that’s wliat I done. 
I not only prevente.1 him getting off the marshes, hut 1 dragged 
him here — dragged him this far on his way hack. He s a gentle¬ 
man if you please, this villain. Now, the Hulks has got its gen¬ 
tleman again^hrongh me. Murder him ? M orth my while, too, 
to murder him, when I could do worse and drag him hack ! 

The other one still gasped, ‘‘ He tned — he tried — to — mur- 

der me. Bear — bear witness. . . , 

“Lookee here!” said my convict to the serg^nt. Single- 
handed I got clear of the prison-ship; I made a dash and I doim 

it. I could ha’ got clear of these 

at my leg: you won’t find much iron on it —if I hadnt made 
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discovery tliat Ac was here. Let him go free? Let him profit by 
the means as I found out 1 Let him make a tool of me afresh and 
agjiinl Once more? No, no, no. If I had died at the bottom 
there;" and he made an emphatic swing at the ditcli with his 
manacled hands; “I’d have held to him with that grip, that you 
should have been saf^to find him in my hold." 

Tlie otlier fugitiv^R'ho was evidently in extreme horror Of his 
companion, repeated, “He tried to murder me. I should have 
been a dead man if you had not come up." 

“ He lies ! ” said my convict, with fierce energy. “ He’s a liar 
born, and he’ll die a liar. Look at his face; ain’t it written there ? 
Let him turn those eyes of his on me. I defy him to do it.” 

The other, with an effort at a scornful smile — which could not, 
however, collect the nervous working of his mouth into any set 
expression, looked at the soldiers, and looked about at the marshes 
and at the sky, but certainly did not look at the speaker. 

“Do you see him?" pursued my convict. “Do you see what 
a villain he is ? Do you see those grovelling and wandering eyes ? 
That’s how he looked when we were tried together. He never 
looked at me.” 

The other, always working and working his dry lips and turn¬ 
ing his eyes restlessly about him far and near, did at last turn 
them for a moment on the speaker, with the words, “You are not 
much to look at," and with a half-taunting glance at the bound 
hands. At that point, my convict became so frantically exas¬ 
perated, that he would have rushed upon him but for the inter¬ 
position of the soldiers. “Didn’t I tell you,” said the other 
convict then, “ that he would murder me, if he could ? ” And any 
one could sec that he shook with fear, and that there broke out 
upon his lips curious white flakes, like thin snow. 

“Enough of this parley,” said the sergeant. “Light those 
torches.” 

As one of the soldiers, who carried a basket in lieu of a gun, 
went down on his knee to open it, my convict looked round him 
for the first time, and saw me. I had alighted from Joe’s back on 
the brink of the ditch when we came up, and had not moved 
since. I looked at him eagerly when he looked at me, and slightly 
moved my hands and shook my head. I had been Availing for 
him to see me, that I might try to assure him of my innocence. 
It Avas not at all expressed to me that he CA'cn comprehended my 
intention, for he gave me a look that I did not understand, and it 
all passed in a moment. But if he had looked at me for an hour 
or for a day, I could not have remembered his face ever afterAvards, 
as having been more attentive. 
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The soldier with the basket soon got a light, and lighted three 
or four torches, and took one himself and distiibutcd the others. 
It had been almost dark before, but now it seemed (luite dark, 
and soon afterwards very dark. Before wc departed from that 
spot, four soldiers standing in a ring, fired twice into the air. 
Presently we saw other torches kindled at ^A|e distance behind us, 
and others on the mai-shcs on tlie oppo^ff bank of tlie river. 
“All right,'’ said the sergeant. “ March.” 

We had not gone far when three cannon were fired ahead of us 
with a sound that seemed to burst sometliing inside my ear. 
“ You are expected on board,” said the sergeant to my convict; 
“ they know you are coming. Don’t straggle, my man. Close up 
here.” 

The two were kept apart, and each walked surrounded by a 
separate guard. I had hold of Joe’s hand now, and Joe carried 
one of the torches. Mr. Wopsle had been for going back, but Joe 
was resolved to see it out, so we went on with the party. There 
was a reasonably good path now, mostly on the edge of the river, 
^vith a divergence here and there where a dyke came, with a 
miniature windmill on it and a muddy sluice-gate. When I looked 
round, I could see the other lights coming in after us. The 
torches we carried, dropped great blotches of fire upon the track, 
and I could see those, too, lying smoking and flaring. I could see 
nothing else but black darkness. Our lights warmed the air 
about us with their pitchy blaze, and the two prisoners seemed 
rather to like that, as they limped along in the midst of the mus¬ 
kets. We could not go fast, because of their lameness; and they 
were so spent, that two or three times we had to halt while they 
rested. 

After an hour or so of this travelling, we came to a rough wooden 
hut and a landing-place. There was a guard in the hut, and they 
challenged, and tlie sergeant answered. Then, we went into the 
hut, where there was a smell of tobacco and whitewash, and a 
bright fire, and a lamp, and a stand of muskets, and a drum, and 
a low wooden bedstead, like an overgrown mangle without the 
machinery, capable of holding about a dozen soldiers all at once. 
Three or four soldiers who lay upon it in their great-coats, were not 
much interested in us, but just lifted their heads and took a 
sleepy stare, and then lay down again. The sergeant made some 
kind of report, and some entry in a book, and then the convict 
whom I call the other convict was drafted off with his guard, to 
go on board first. 

My convict never looked at me, except that once. While we stood 
in the hut, he stood before the fire looking thoughtfully at it, or 
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putting up his feet by turns upon the hob, and looking thought^ 
fully at them as if he pitied them for their recent adventures. 
Suddenly, he turned to tlie sergeant, and remarked: 

“ I wish to say something respecting this escape. It may pre¬ 
vent some persons laying imder suspicion alongcr me.” 

“You can say w^ you like,” returned the sergeant, standing 
coolly looking at hii^with his arms_^folded, “but you have no call 
to say it liere. You’ll have opportunity enough to say about it, 
and hear about it, before*it’s done with, you know.” 

“ I know, but this is another pint, a separate matter. A man can’t 
starve; at least I can’t. I took some wittlcs, up at the willage 
over yonder — where the church stands a’most out on the marshes.” 

“You mean stole,” said the sergeant. 

“And I’ll tell you where from. From the blacksmith’s.” 

“Halloa !” said the sergeant, staring at Joe. 

“ Halloa, Pip ! ” said Joe, staring at me. 

“ It was some broken wittles — that’s what it was — and a 
dram of liquor, and a pie.” 

“ Have you happened to miss such an article as a pie, black- 
smith ? ” asked the sergeant, confidentially, 

“My wife did, at the very moment when you came in. Don’t 
you know, Pip?” 

“So,” said my convict, turning his eyes on Joe in a moody 
manner, and without the least glance at me; “so you’re the black¬ 
smith, are you ? Tlicn I’m sorry to say, I’ve eat yoiu: pie.” 

“ God knows you’re welcome to it — so far as it was ever mine,” 
returned Joe, with a saving remembrance of Mrs. Joe. “ We don’t 
know what you have done, but we wouldn’t have you starved to 
death for it, poor miserable fellow-creatur. — Would us, Pip ? ” 

The something that I had noticed before, clicked in the man’s 
throat again, and he turned his back. The boat had returned, 
and his guard were ready, so we followed him to the landing-place 
made of rough stakes and stones, and saw him put into the boat, 
which was rowed by a crew of convicts like himself. No one 
seemed surprised to see him, or interested in seeing him, or glad to 
see him, or sorry to see him, or spoke a word, except that somebody 
in the boat growled as if to dogs, “Give way, you !” which was 
the signal for the dip of the oars. By the light of the torches, we 
saw the black Hulk lying out a little way from the mud of the 
shore, like a wicked Noah’s ark. Cribbed and barred and moored 
by massive rusty chains, the prison-ship seemed in my young eyes 
to be ironed like the prisoners. .We saw the boat go alongside, 
and we saw him taken up the side and disappear. Then, the ends 
of the torches were flung hissing into the water^ and went out, as 
if it were all over with him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

My state of iniTKpfoganling tlie pilfering from wliieh i liatl been 
so unexpectedly exonerated, did not iiffpel me to frank disclosure ; 
but I hope it had some dregs of good at the ^ttoin of it. 

I do not recall that I felt any tenderness^ conscience in refer¬ 
ence to Mrs. Joe, when the fear of being found out was lifted off 
me. But I loved Joe — perhaps for no better reason in those 
early days than because the dear fellow let me love him — and, as 
to him, my inner self was not so easily composed. It was much 
upon my mind (particularly when I first saw him looking about 
for his file) that I ought to tell Joe the Avhole truth. Yet I did 
not, ainl for the reason that I mistrusted that if I did, he wouhl 
think me worse than I was. The fear of losing Joe’s confidence, 
and of thenceforth sitting in the chimney-corner at night staring 
drearily at my for ever lost comj)anion and friend, tied uj) my 
tongue. I morbidly represented to myself that if Joe knew it, I 
never afterwards could see him at the fireside feeling his fair 
whisker, without thinking that he was meditating on it. That, 
if Joe knew it, I never afterwards could see him glance, however 
casually, at yesterday’s meat or pudding when it ciime on to-day’s 
table, without thinking tliat he was debating whether I had been 
in the pantry. That, if Joe knew it, and at any subsequent period 
of our joint domestic life remarked that his beer was flat or thick, 
the conviction that he suspected Tar in it, would bring a rush of 
blood to my face. In a word, I was too cowardly to do what I 
knew to be right, as I had been too cowardly to avoid doing what 
I knew to be wrong. I had had no intercourse with the world at 
that time, and I imitated none of its many inhabitants who act in 
this manner. Quite an untaught genius, I made the discovery of 
the line of action for myself. 

As I was sleepy before we were far away from the prison-ship, 
Joe took me on his back again and carried me home. He must 
have Iiad a tiresome Journey of it, for Mr. Wopsle, being knocked 
up, was in such a very bad temper that if the Church had been 
thrown open, he would probably have excommunicated the whole 
expedition, beginning with Joe and myself. In his lay capacity, 
he persisted in sitting doum in the damp to such an insane extent, 
that when his coat was taken oft' to be dried at the kitchen fire, . 
the circumstantial evidence on his trousers would have hanged him 
if it had been a capital offence. 

By that time, I was staggering on the kitchen floor like a little 
drunkard, through having been newly set upon my feet, and 

D 
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throiK^li having been fast asleep, and through waking in the h^t 
and Hghts and noise of tongues. As I came to myself (with the 
aid of a hea\'y thump between the shoulders, and the restorative 
exclamation “ Yah! Was there ever such a boy as this! ” from 
my sister), I found Joe telling them about the convict’s confession, 
and all the visitors suggesting different ways by which he had got 
into the pantry. Pumblechook made out, after carefully sur¬ 

veying the premises, that he had first got upon the roof of the 
forge, and had then got upon the roof of the house, and had then 
let himself down the kitchen chimney by a rope made of his bed¬ 
ding cut into strips; and as Mr. Pumblechook was very positive 
and drove his own chaise-cart — over everybody — it was agreed 
that it must be so. Mr. Wopsle, indeed, wildly cried out “ No ! ” 
with the feeble malice of a tired man; but, as he had no theory, 
and no coat on, he was unanimously set at nought not to men¬ 
tion his smoking haixi behind, as he stood with his back to the 
kitchen fire to draw the damp out: which was not calculated to 
inspire confidence. 

This was all I heard that night before my sister clutched me, as 
a slumberous offence to the company’s eyesight, and assisted me up 
to bed with such a strong hand that I seemed to have fifty boots 
on, and to be dangling them all against the edges of the stairs. 
My state of mind, as I have described it, began before I was up in 
the morning, and lasted long after the subject had died out, and 
had ceased to be mentioned saving on exceptional occasions. i 


CHAPTER VII. 

At the time when I stood in the churchyard, reading the family 
tombstones, I had just enough learning to be able to spell them 
out. My construction even of their simple meaning was not very 
correct, for I read “ wife of the Above ” as a complimentary refer¬ 
ence to my father’s exaltation to a better world ; and if any oiie of 
my deceased relations had been referred to as “Below,” I have no 
doubt I should have formed the worst opinions of that member of 
the family. Neither were my notions of the theological positions 
to which my Catechism bound me, at all accurate; for, I have a 
lively remembrance that I supposed my declaration that I was to 
“walk in the same all the days of my life,” laid me under an obli¬ 
gation -always to go through the village from our house in one 
particular direction, and never to vary'it by turning down by the 
wheelwright’s or up by the mill. 
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■\Vhcii I was old enough, I was to he apprenticed to Joe, and 
until I could assume that dignity I was not to he what Mrs. Joe 
called “ Pomi)eyed,” or (as I render it) pampered. Therefore, I 
was not only odd-hoy about the forge, hut if any neighbour hap¬ 
pened to want an extra hoy to frighten birds, or i)ick uj) stones, or 
do any such job, I was favoured with the emj)loyment. In order, 
however, that our superior position might'not he compromised 
thereby, a money box was kept on the kitchen mantel-shelf, into 
which it was publicly made known that all my earnings were 
dropped. I have an impression that they were to he contribvited 
eventually towards the litpudation of the National Debt, but 
I know I had no hope of any personal particij)ation in the 
treasure. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt kept an evening school in the village; 
.that is to say, she was a ridiculous old woman of limited means, 
and unlimited infirmity, who used to go to sleep from sLx to seven \ 
eveiy evening, in tlic society of youth who paid twoijcnce per week 
each, for the improving oiiportunity of seeing her do it. Slie 
rented a small cottage, and Mr. Wopslc hail tlie room upstaii-s, 
wlierc wc students useil to overhear him reading aloud in a most 
dignified and terrific manner, and occasionally humping on the ceil¬ 
ing. There wjis a fiction that Mr. Wopsle “examined” the schol¬ 
ars once a ipiarter. What he did on tliose occasions was to turn 
up his cuffs, stick up his hair, and give us Mark Antony’s oration 
over the body of Ca?sar. Tins was always followed by Collins’s Ode 
on the Pius-sions, wlicrein I particularly venerated Mr. Wopsle as 
Revenue, throwing his blood-stained sword in thunder do^vn, and 
tiiking^ the War-denouncing trumpet with a withering look. It 
was not with me then, a.s it was in later life, wdien I fell into the 
society of the Pa.ssions, and compared them -svith Collins and 
Wopsle, rather to the disadvantage of both gentlemen. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, besides keeping this Educational In¬ 
stitution, kept in the same room — a little general shop. She 
had no idea what stock she had, or what the price of anything 
in it was; but there was a little greasy memoraudum-book kept 
in a drawer, which ser\'cd as a Catalogue of Prices, and by this 
oracle Biddy arranged all the shop transactions. Biddy was Mr. 
Wopslc’s great-aunt’s granddaughter; I confess myself quite un¬ 
equal to the w'orking out of the problem, what relation she was 
to Mr. Wopsle. She was an orphan like myself; like me, too, 
had been brought up T)y~hand. She was most noticeable, I 
thought, in respect of her extremities; for, her hair always wanted 
brushing, her hands always wanted washing, and her shoes alwa^ 
wanted mending and pulling up at heel. This description must be 
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received with a week-day limitation. On Sundjtys she went to 
church elaborated. 

Much of my unassisted self, and more by the help of Biddy than 
of Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, I struggled through the alphabet as if 
it had been a bramble-bush; getting considerably worried and 
scratched by every letter. After that, I fell among those thieves, 
the nine figures, who seemed every evening to do something new 
to disguise themselves and baffle recognition. But, at last I 
began, in a purblind groping way, to read, write, and cipher, on 
the very smallest scale. 

One night, I was sitting in the chimney-corner with my slate, 
expending great eftbrts on the production of a letter to Joe. I 
think it must have been a full year after our hunt upon the 
marshes, for it was a long time after, and it was winter and a hard 
frost. With an alphabet on the hearth at my feet for reference, I 
contrived in an hour or two to print and smear this epistle: 

“mI I)eEr jo i opE U r krWitE wEll i opE i shAl soN 
B haBelL 4 2 teeDge U JO aN theN wE shOrl b sO glOdd 
aN wEn i M preNgtD 2 u JO woT larX an blEvE ME inF 
XN PiP.” 

There was no indispens^le necessity for my communicating 
with Joe by letter, inasmuch as he sat beside me and we were 
alone. But, I delivered this written communication (slate and all) 
with my own hand, and Joe received it, as a miracle of erudition. 

“I say, Pip, old chap! ” cried Joe, opening his blue eyes wide, 
“ what a scholar you are ! Ain’t you ? ” 

“ I should like to be,” said I, glancing at the slate as he held it: 
with a misgiving that the writing was rather hilly. 

“Why,^ere’saJ,” said Joe, “ and a O equal to any think ! Here’s 
a J andm'O, Pip, and a J-0, Joe.” 

I had never heard Joe read aloud to any greater extent than 
tlii^jionosyllablc, and I had observed at church last Sunday, 
I accidentally held our Prayer-Book upside down, that it 
seemed to suit his convenience quite as well as if it had been all 
right. Wishing to embrace the present occasion of finding out 
whether in teaching Joeji I should have to begin quite at the 
beginning, I said, “Ah! But read the rest, Joe.” 

“The re.st, eh, Pip?” said Joe, looking at it with a slowly 
searching eye, “ One, two, three. Why, here’s three J’s, and three 
O’s, and three J~0, Joes, in it, Pip! ” 

I leaned over Joe, and, with the aid of my forefinger, read him 
the whole letter. 

“ Astonishing ! ” said Joe, when I had finished. “ You are a 
scholar.” 
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“ Tho’ I’m oiicominoii fond 


“How do yoxi spell Gargeiy, Joe?” I asked him, with a modest 

patronage. •, t « 

“ I don’t spell it at all, said Joe. 

“But supposing you did 

“ It can't be supposed,” said Joe. 

of reading, too.” 

“Are you, Joel ^ ^ book, or a good 

me ? ” 

Why^Uln’t you ever go to school, Joe, when you were as little 
“’™Well Pip,” said Joe, taking up the “'J 

self to hU usual ^11 you. My 

listening and understanding, Fip * 

“^<onseauencc my mother and me we ran away from my father 

, 1- T and then my mother she’d go out to work, and 
seveml times ^ God, you shall have si,me 

V 1 MW’ ami she’d put me to school. But my father were 

schooling chihk ana s le i ^ without us. So, 

that good in his hart ,,ud make such a row at 

he’d come wS, *at they used to he ohli- 

the doors of the ^ „ to him. 

'^rtook us homeld hammered us. Which, you see 
PiV’ thl Joe, pausing in hU meditative r^iug M the fire, and 
looking at me, “ were a drawback on my learning. 

ILwiZ^e^ll -y father were 

that good in his hart, don’t you see 1 
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I diilu't see; but I didn’t siiy so. 

“Well!” Joe pursued, “somebody must keep the pot a biling, 
Pip, or tl)c pot won’t bile, don’t you know ? ” 

I saw that, and said so. 

“ ’Consequence, my fatlicr didn’t make objections to my going to 
work; so I went to work at my present calling, which were his 
too, if he would have followed it, and I worked tolerable hard, I 
assure you, Pip. In time I were able to keep him, and I kep him 
till he went off in a purple leptic fit. Ajid it were my intentions 
to have had jHit upon his tombstone that Whatsume’er the failings 
on his part, Keineinbcr reader he were that good in his hart.” 

Joe recited this couplet with such manifest pride and careful 
perspicuity, that I asked him if he had made it himself. 

“ I made it,” said Joe, “my own self. I made it in a moment. 
It was like striking out a horseshoe complete, in a single blow. I 
never was so much surprised in all my life — couldn’t cre<lit my 
own cd — to tell you the tnith, hardly believed it were my o\Nni 
ed. As I was saying, Pip, it were my intentions to have had it 
cut over him; but poetry costs money, cut it how you will, small 
or large, and it were not done. Not to mention bearers, all the 
money that coiUd be spared were wanted for my mother. She 
were in poor elth, and quite broke. She waren’t long of following, 
poor soul, and her share of peace come round at last.” 

Joe’s blue eyes tunicd a little watery; he nibbed, first one of 
them, and tlien the other, in a most uncongenial and uncomfortable 
manner, with the round knob on the top of the poker. 

“It were but lonesome then,” said Joe, “living here alone, and 
I got acquainted with your sister. Now, Pip; ” Joe looked firmly 
at me, as if he knew I was not going to agree with him; “ your 
sister is a fine figure of a woman.” 

I could not help looking at the fire, in an obvious state of 
doubt. 

“ Whatever family opinions, or whatever the world’s opinions, on 
that subject may be, Pip, your sister is,” Joe tapped the top bar 
with the poker after every word following, “a — fine — figure — 
of — a — woman! ” 

I could think of nothing better to say than “I am glad you 
think so, Joe.” 

“ So am I,” returned Joe, catching me up. “ I am glad I think 
so, Pip. A little redness, or a little matter of Bone, here or there, 
what does it signify to Me ? ” 

I sagaciously observed, if it didn’t signify to him, to whom did 
it signify ? 

“Certainly!” assented Joe. “That’s it. You’re right, old 
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chan ' When I got acquainted witli your sister, it were the talk 
she was bnnfiug y<n> up by ban,!. Ve.y kin,I of be. oo all 
the folks said, and I said, along with all the folks. As ‘o >o , 

Joe pursued, with a countenance expressive ol seeing soinctlun 
verv nastv indeed •• “ if you could have been aware bow small and 
flabby aml m^an you uL, dear me, you'd have formed the most 
contemptible opinions of yourself! T/^i^ » 

Not exactly relishing this, I said, ‘ Never mind me -Joe. 

-But I did mind you, Pip,” he returned, with 
“ When I oflered to your sister to keep company, ami to be a.kcd 

ineburcb, at such times as she was willing ‘j 

the forire I said to her, ‘ And bring the poor little child. God 

bless the poor little eliild,’ I said to your sister, ‘ there s room for 

'‘i brVkrout myi’ng and begging pardon, and bugged Joe ™und 
the neck : who dropped the poker to hug me, and to say, 
the best of friends; ain’t us, Pipl Don’t cry, old chap. 

When this little interruption was over, Joe resumed : 

‘‘Well you sec, Pip, ami here we are! That’s about where t 

igbbs; here lie are W t 

'■ hI'ISVS i't p*' -s-", 

could have proceeded in bis demonstration. 

“ Yo- ■’i^ITiirJo"r"" ts startled, for I bad some 

1 “,^"'''"wTanT am afruid I must add, hope) that Joe bad 
shado^vy f the Lords of the Admiralty, or Treasuiy. 

oGiln to g”^ Baul Joe. “ Which I meantersay the 
government of you and myself.” 

' 9^'I 1 • mrtial to having scholars on the premises,” 

T *'^”Hmied''^“and in partickler would not be over partial to my 
brbir" ""ot, t f-r as I niiglit rise. Like a sort of rebel, 

wT S' to tetort with an inqiiiiy, and bad got as far as 

“'o'S-; V'’YktVwblfyou^e a going to say, Pip; stay a 

w. denv that your sister comes the Mo gul over us, now 

bit I don J (leny^that she do throw us back-falls, and that 

and again. I \ At such times as when your 

she do drop _ Pip^ Joe sank his voice to a whisper 

sister is on the liam-pagc, np, 
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and glanced at the door, “candour compels fur to admit that she 
is a Buster.” 

Joe pronounced this word, as if it began with at least twelve 
capital B’s. 

“Wliy don’t I rise? That were your observation when I broke 
it off, Pip ? ” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“Well,” said Joe, passing the poker into his left hand, that he 
might feel his whisker; and I had no hope of him whenever he 
took to that placid occupation; “ your sister’s a master-mind. A 
master-mind.” 

“ What’s that ? ” I asked, in some hope of bringing him to a 
stand. But, Joe was readier ^\nth his definition than I had ex¬ 
pected, and completely stopped me by arguing circularly, and 
answering with a fixed look, “ Her.” 

“And I ain’t a master-mind,” Joe resumed, when he had unfixed 

his look, and got back to his whisker. “ And last of all, Pip_ 

and tins I want to say very serous to you, old chap — I see so 
much in my poor mother, of a woman dnulging and slaving and 
breaking her honest hart and never getting no peace in her mortal 
days, that I’m dead afeerd of going wrong in the way of not doing 
whats right by a woman, and I’d fur rather of the two go wrong 
the t’other way, and be a little ill-conwenienced myself. I wish it 
was only me that got put out, Pip; I wish there warn’t no Tickler 
for you, old chap; I wish I could take it all on myself; but this 

is the up-and-do^vn-and-straight on it, Pip, and I hope you’ll over¬ 
look shortcomings.” 

Young as I was, I believe that I dated a new admiration of Joe 
from that night. We were equals afterwards, as we had been be¬ 
fore ; but, afterwards at quiet times when I sat looking at Joe and 

a new sensation of feeling conscious that 
I was looking up to Joe in my heart. 

However,’ said Joe, rising to replenish the fire; “here’s the 
Dutch-clock a working himself up to being equal to strike Eight of 
cm, and she’s not come home yet! I hope Uncle Pumblechook’s 
mare mayn t have set a fore-foot on a piece o’ ice, and gone down.” 

Mrs. Joe made occasional trips with Uncle Pumblechook on 

market-days, to assist him in buying such household stufis and 

goods^ required a woman’s judgment; Uncle Pumblechook being 

a bachelor and reposing no confidences in his domestic servant. 

This was market-day, and Mrs. Joe was out on one of these expe¬ 
ditions. ^ 

Joe made the fire and swept the hearth, and then we went to 
the door to listen for the chaise-cart. It was a dry cold night, and 
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the wind blew keenly, and the frost wjis white and hard. A man 
would die to-night of lying out on tlie marshes, I thought. And 
then I looked at the stars, and considered how awful it would be 
for a man to turn his face u]) to tliem as he froze to death, and see 
no help or pity in all the glittering multitude., 

“ Here comes the mare,” said Joe, “ringinglike a peal of bells ! ” 
The sound of her iron shoes upon tlie hard road was quite musi¬ 
cal, as she came along at a much brisker trot than usual. e got a 
chair out, ready for ]\Irs. Joe’s aligliting, and stirred up the file 
that they might see a bright window, and took a final survey of 
the kitchen that nothing might be out of its place. Wlien we had 
completed these preparations, they drove up, wrapped to the eyes. 
Mrs. Joe was soon landed, and Uncle Pumblechook was soon <iown 
too, covering the mare with a cloth, and we were soon all in the 
kitchen, carrying so much cold air with us that it seemed to drive 
all the heat out of the fire. 

“ Now,” said ilrs. Joe, unwrapping herself with haste and e.xcite- 
ment, and throwing her bonnet back on her shoulders where it hung 
by the strings : “ if this boy ain’t grateful this night, he never will 

be ! ” 

I looked as grateful as any boy could, ^yho was wholly unin¬ 
formed why he ought to assume that expression. 

“It’s only to be hoped,” said my sister, “that he won’t be Pom¬ 
peyed. But I have my fears.” 

“ She ain’t in that line. Mum,” said Mr. Pumblechook. “ She 


knows better.” 

She? I looked at Joe, making the motion with my lips and 
eyebrows, “She?” Joe looked at me, making the motion witli 
his lips and eyebrows, “ She ? ” My sister catching him in the act, 
he drew the back of his hand across liis nose with his usual concil¬ 
iatory air on such occasions, and looked at her. 

“Well?” said my sister, in her snappish way. “ Wliat are you 

staring at 1 Is the house afire ? ” 

“_Which some individual,” Joe politely hinted, “mentioned 

she 

“And she is a she, I suppose?” said my sister. “Unless you 
call Miss Havishain a he. And I doubt if even you’ll go so far 
as that.” 

“ Miss Havisham up town ? ” said Joe. 

“Is there any Miss Havisliam down town?” returned my sister. 
“ She wants this boy to go and play there. And of course^he’s 
going. And he had better play there,” said my sister, shaking her 
head at me as an encouragement to be extremely light and sport¬ 
ive, “ or I’ll work him.” 
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I had heard of Miss Iia\isham up town — everybody for miles 
round had lieard of Miss Havishain up town — as an immensely 
ricli and grim lady wlio lived in a large and dismal house barri¬ 
caded against robbers, and who led a life of seclusion. 

“^Vcll to be sure ! ” said Joe, astounded. “I wonder how she 
comes to know Pip ! ” 

“ Noodle ! cried my sister, “ Who said she knew him ? ” 

“ — Which some individual,” Joe again politely hinted, “men¬ 
tioned that she wanted him to go and play there.” 

“And couldn’t she ask Uncle Pumblcchook if he knew of a boy 
to go and play there ? Isn’t it just barely possible that Uncle 
Pumblechook may be a tenant of hers, and that he may sometimes 
— we won’t say quarterly or half-yearly, for that would be requir¬ 
ing too much of you — but sometimes — go there to pay his rent ? 
And couldn t she then ask Uncle Pumblechook if he knew of a boy 
to go and play there? And couldn’t Uncle Pumblechook, being 
always considerate and thoughtful for us — though you may not 
think it, Joseph,” in a tone of the deepest reproach, as if he were 
tlie most callous of nephews, “tlien mention this boy, standing 

Prancing here — which I solemnly declare I wjis not doing_ 

“that I have for ever been a w’illing slave to?” 

“ Good again ! ” cried Uncle Pumblechook. “ Well put! Pret¬ 
tily pointed ! Good indeed! Now, Joseph, you know the case.” 

No, Joseph,” said my sister, still in a reproachful manner, while 
Joe apologetically drew the back of his hand across and across his 
nose, “you do not yet — though you may not think it — know 
rile case. You may consider that you do, but you do 7 iot, Joseph, 
ror you do not know that Uncle Pumblechook, being sensible that 
lor anything we can tell, this boy’s fortune may be made by his 
going to Miss Havisham’s, has offered to take him into town to¬ 
night in his own chaise-cart, and to keep him to-night, and to take 
nun vnth his own hands to Miss Havisham’s to-morrow morning. 
And Lor-a-mussy me! ” cried my sister, casting off her bonnet in 
sudden despoi-ation, “here I stand talking to mere Mooncalfs, vnth 
Uncle Pumblechook waiting, and thd mare catching cold at the 

door, and the boy grimed \Nnth crock and dirt from the hair of his 
head to the sole of his foot! ” 

With that, she pounced on me, like an eagle on a lamb, and my 

face was squeezed into wooden bowls in sinks, and my head wti 

put under taps of water-butts, and I was soaped, and kneaded, and 

towelled, and thumped, and harrowed, and rasped, until I really 

WM quite ^ide myself. (I may here remark that I suppose my- 

self to be better acquainted than any living authority, with the 

ndgy effect of a wedding-ring, passing unsympathetically over the 
human countenance.) 
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When my ablutions were completed, I was put into clean linen 
of the stillest character, like a young penitent into sackcloth, ami 
was trussed up in iny tightest and fearfullest suit. I was then 
delivered over to Mr. Pumblechook, who formally received me as 
if he were the Shcritf, and who let otf upon me the speecli that I 
knew he had been dying to make all along; “ Boy, be for ever 
grateful to all friends, but especially unto them which brought you 

up by hand ! ” 

“ Good bye, Joe ! ” 

“ God bless you, Pip, old chap ! ” 

I had never parted from him before, and what with my feelings 
and what with soap-suds, I could at first see no sUrs from the 
cliaise-ciirt. But they twinkled out one by one, without throwing 
any light on the questions why on earth I was going to play at 
Miss Havishain’s, and what on earth I was expected to play at. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Pumblechook’s premises in the High-street of the market 
town were of a peppercomy and farinaceous character, as the prem¬ 
ises of a com-chandler and seedsman should be. It appeared to 
me that he must be a very happy man indecti, to have so many 
little drawers in his shop : and I wondered when I peeped into 
one or two on the lower tiers, and saw the tied-up brown paper 
paekets inside, whether the flower-seeds and bulbs ever wanted of 
a fine day to break out of those jails, and bloom. , ^ , 

It was in the early moniing alter my arrival that I entertainea 
this speculation. On the previous night, I had been seiit straight 
to bed in an attic rvitl. a sloping roof, winch was so low in the cor¬ 
ner where the bedstead wa-s, that I calculated the tiles as being 
within a foot of my eyebrows. In the same early morning, I dis¬ 
covered a singular affinity between seeds and corduroys. Mr. 
Pumblechook wore corduroys, and so did Ins shopman; and some¬ 
how, there was a generia air and llavonr about the corduroys, so 
much in the nature of seeds, and a general air and flavour about 
the seeds, so much in the nature of corduroys, that I hardly knew 
which was which. The same opportunity served me for noticing 
that Mr Pumblecliook appeared to conduct his business by looking 
across the street at the saddler, who appeared to transact /us >i3i- 
ne.ss by keeping his eye on the coach-maker, who appeared to get 
on in life by putting his hands in his pockets and contemplating 
the baker who in his turn folded his arms and stared at the grocer, 
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wlio stood at his door and yawned at the chemist. The watch¬ 
maker, always poring over a little desk with a magnifying glass 
at his eye, and always inspected by a gioup in smock-frocks por¬ 
ing over him through the glass of his shop-window, seemed to be 
about tlic only person in the High-street whose tnulc engaged his 
attention. 

Mr. Pumblechook and I breakfasted at eight o’clock in the par¬ 
lour behind tlie sliop, while tlie sliopman took his mug of tea and 
hunch of bread-and-butter on a sack of j)eas in the front premises. 
I considered Mr. Pumblecliook wretched company. Besides being 
possessed by my sister’s idea that a mortifying and penitential char¬ 
acter ought to l>c imparted to my diet—besides giving me as much 
crumb as possible in combination with as little butter, and putting 
such a quantity of warm water into my milk that it would liave 
been more candid to have left tlie milk out altogether — his con¬ 
versation consisted of nothing but aritlimetic. On my politely bid¬ 
ding him Good morning, he siiid, pompously, “ Seven times nine, 
^y 1 ” And how shouhl I be able to answer, dodged in that way, 
in a strange place, on an empty stomacli! I was hungry, but before 
I had swallowctl a morsel, he began a running sum that lasted all 
through the breakfast. “Seven?” “And four?” “And eight?” 
“ And six ? ” “ And two ? ” “ And ten ? ” And so on. And after 
each figure was disposed of, it was as much as I could do to get a 
bite or a sup, before the next came; while he sat at his ease guess¬ 
ing nothing, and eating bacon and liot roll, in (if I may be allowed 
the expression) a gorging and gormandising manner. 

For such reasons I was very glad when ten o’clock came and we 
started for Miss Havisham’s j tliough I was not at all at my ease 
regarding the manner in which I should acquit myself under that 
Ia<ly’s roof. Within a quarter of an hour we came to Miss Havis- 
hani’s house, which was of old brick, and dismal, and had a great 
many iron bars to it. Some of the windows had been walled up j 
of tliose that remained, all the lower were nistily barred. There 
was a courtyard in front, and that was barred ■ so, we had to 
wait, after nnging the bell, until some one should come to open it. 
While we waited at the gate, I peeped in (even then Mr. Pumble¬ 
chook said, “And fourteen?” but I pretcndwl not to hear him) 

XT ^ u house there was a large brewery. 

No brc\ving was going on in it, and none seemed to have gone on 
for a long time. 

A window was raised, and a clear voice demanded “What 
name ? ” To which my conductor replied, “ Pumblechook ” The 
voice returned, “ Quite right,” and the window was shut again and 
a young lady came across the courtyard, vnth keys in her hand 
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“This,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “is Pip. ’ 

“This is Pip, is it?” returned the young lady, who was very 
pretty and seemed very proud; “come in, Pip.” 

Mr. Pumblechook was coining in also, when she stopped him 
with the gate. 

“ Oh ! ” she said. “ Did you wish to see Miss Havisham ? ” 

“ If Miss Havisham wished to see me,” returned Mr. Puinble- 
chook, discomfited. 

“ Ah ! ” said the girl; “ but you sec she don’t.” 

She said it so finally, and in such an undiscussable way, that 
Mr. Pumblechook, though in a condition of mflied dignity, could 
not protest. But he eyed me severely — as if / had done anything 
to him ! — and departed with the w'ords reproachfully delivered : 

“ Boy ! Let your behaviour here be a credit unto them which 
brought you up by hand 1 ” I was not free from apprehension that 
he would come back to propound through the gate, “And six¬ 
teen 1 ” But he didn’t. 

My young conductress locked the gate, and we went across the 
courtyard. It was paved and clean, but grass was growing in 
every crevice. The brewery buildings had a little lane of com¬ 
munication with it; and the wooden gates of that lane stood open, 
and all the brewery beyond stood open, away to the high enclos¬ 
ing wall; and all was empty and disused. The cold wind seemed 
to blow colder there, than outside the gate; and it made a shrill 
noise in howling in and out at the open sides of the brewery, like 
the noise of wind in the rigging of a ship at sea. 

She saw me looking at it, and she said, “You could drink with¬ 
out hurt all the strong beer that’s brewed there now, boy.” 

“ I should think I could, miss,” said I, in a shy way. 

“ Better not try to brew beer there now, or it would turn out 
sour, boy; don’t you think so 1 ” 

“ It looks like it, miss.” 

“Not that anybody means to try,” she added, “for that’s all 
done with, and the place will stand as idle as it is, till it falls. 

As to strong beer, there’s enough of it in the cellars already, to 
drown the Manor House.” 

“ Is that the name of this house, miss ? ” \'‘L[ 

“One of its names, boy.” q;, .. J ' 

“ It has more than one, then, miss ? ” 

“ One more. Its other name was Satis; which is Greek, or 
Latin, or Hebrew, or all three — or all one to me — for enough.” 

“Enough House !” said I: “that’s a curious name, miss.” 

“ Yes,” she replied; “ but it meant more than it said. It 
meant, when it was given, that whoever had this house, could ; 
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w:int nothing else. They must have been easily satisfied in those 

days I should think. But don't loiter, boy.” 

Thou-h she called me “boy” so often, and with a carelessness 

that was far from complimentary, she was of about my own age. 
She seemed much older than I, of course, being a girl, and beauti¬ 
ful and self-possessed; and she was as scornful of me as if she had 

been one-and-twenty, and a queen. , r * 

We went into the house by a side door —the great front 

entrance had two chains across it outside — and the first thing I 
noticed was, that the passages were all dark, and that she had lelt 
a candle burning there. She took it up, and we went through 
more passages and up a staircase, and still it was all dark, and 

only the candle lighted us. ■, t, n • » 

At hist we came to the door of a room, and she said, (io 
I answered, more in shyness than politeness, “After you, miss. 

To this, she returned: “ Don’t be ridiculous, boy; I am not 
going in.” And scornfully walked away, and —what was worse 

— took the candle with her. ., tt 

This was very uncomfortable, and I was half afraid. However, 

the only tiling to be done being to knock at the door, I knocked, 
and was told from within to enter. I entered, therefore, and 
found myself in a pretty large room, well lighted with wax candles. 
No glimpse of daylight was to be seen in it. It was a dressing- 
room, as I supposed from the furniture, though much of it was of 
forms and uses then quite unknown to me. But prominent in it 
was a draped table with a gilded looking-glass, and that I made 
out at first sight to be a fine lady’s dressing-table. 

'Whether I should have made out this object so soon, if there 
had been no fine lady sitting at it, I cannot say. In an arm-chair, 
with an elbow resting on the table and her head leaning on that 
hand, sat the strangest lady I have ever seen, or shall ever see. 

She was dressed in rich materials — satins, and lace, and silks 

_all of white. Her shoes were white. And she had a long 

white veil dependent from her hair, and she had bridal flowers in 
her hair, but her hair was white. Some bright jewels sparkled on 
her neck and on her hands, and some other jewels lay sparkling on 
the table. Dresses, less splendid than the dress she wore, and 
half-packed trunks, were scattered about. She had not quite 
finished dressing, for she had but one shoe on — the other was on 
the table near her hand — her veil was but half arranged, her 
watch and chain were not put on, and some lace for her bosom lay 
with those trinkets, and with her handkerchief, and gloves, and 
some flowers, and a Prayer-book, all confusedly heaped about the 

looking-glass. 
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It was not in the first few inoinents that I saw all tliese tlhno^. 
though I saw more of them in tlje first moments tluin iniglit lx* 
supposed. But, I Siiw that evci‘>'thing within my view which 
ought to be white, had been Aviiite long ago, and had lo.st its 
lustre, and wjis faded and yellow. I saw that the bride witliin 
the bridal dress had withered like the dress, and like the liowei*s, 
and had no brightness left but the brightness of her sunken eyes. 
I saw that the dress had been put upon the rounded figure of a 
young woman, and that the figure upon which it now hung loose, 
had shrunk to skin and bone. Once, I had been taken to see some 
ghastly waxwork at the Fair, representing I know not what 
impossible personage lying in state. Once, I had been taken to 
one of our old marsh churches to see a skeleton in the ashes of a 
rich dress, that had been dug out of a vault under the church pave¬ 
ment. Now, waxwork and skeleton seemed to have dark eyes 
that moved and looked at me. I should have cried out, if I could. 

“ Who is it?” said the lady at the table. 

“ Pip, ma’am.” 

“Pip?” 

“Mr. Puniblechook’s boy, ma’am. Come — to play.” 

“Come nearer ; let me look at you. Come close.” 

It was when I stood before her, avoiding her eyes, that I took 
note of the surrounding objects in detail, and saw that her watch 
had stopped at twenty minutes to nine, and that a clock in the 
room ha<l stopped at twenty minutes to nine. 

“Look at me,” said Miss Havisham. “You are not afraid of a 
woman who has never seen the sun since you were born ? ” 

I regret to state that I was not afraid of telling the enormous 
lie comprehended in the answer “No.” 

“ Do you know what I touch here ? ” she said, laying her hands, 
one upon the other, on her left side. / 

“Yes, ma’am.” (It made me think of the young man.) 

“What do I touch?” 

“Your heart.” 

“ Broken! ” 

She uttered the word with an eager look, and with strong em¬ 
phasis, and ^vith a weird smile that had a kind of boast in it. 
Aftenvards, she kept her hands there for a little while, and slowly 
took them away as if they were heavy. 

“I am tired,” said Miss Havisham. “I want diversion, and I 
have done with men and women. Play.” 

I think it ■will be conceded by my most disputatious reader, that 
she could hardly have directed an unfortunate boy to do anything 
in the wicTe world more difficult to be done under the circumstances. 
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“ I sometimes l.ave sick fancies,” she went on “ and I have a 
sick fancy that I want to see some play. There, there . 
impatient movement of the fingers of her right hand ; play, play, 

For a moment, with the fear of my sister’s working me before 
my eyes. I liad a desperate idea of starting round the 
assumed character of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise-cart. But I felt 
myself so unequal to the performance that I gave it up, and stood 
looking at Miss Havisham in Avhat I suppose she took for a dogged 
manner, inasmuch as she said, when we had taken a good look at 

each other: . «„ 

Are you sullen and obstinate 1 t 

“ No, ma’am, I am very sorry for you, and very sorry I can t 
play just now. If you complain of me I shall get into trouble 
with my sister, so I would do it if I coul<l; but its so new here, 
and so strange, and so fine —and melancholy— I stopped, 
fearing I might say too much, or had already said it, and we took 

another look at each other. ^ i ^ ^ 

Before she spoke again, she turned her eyes from me, and looked 

at the dress she wore, and at the dressing-table, and finally at her¬ 
self in the looking-glass. 

“So new to him,” she muttered, “so old to me; so strange to 
him, so familiar to me; so melancholy to both of us! Call 

Estclla.” „ , liv -r XV VX 

As she was still looking at the reflection of herself, I thought 

she was still talking to herself, and kept quiet. 

“ Call Estella,” she repeated, flashing a look at me. You can 

do that. CaU Estella. At the door.”. 

To stand in the dark in a mysterious passage of an unknown 
house, bawling Estella to a scornful young lady neither visible nor 
responsive, and feeling it a dreadful Uberty so to roar out her 
name, was almost as bad as playing to order. But, she answered 
at last, and her light came along the dark passage like a star. 

Miss Havisham beckoned her to come close, and took up a jewel 
from the table, and tried its effect upon her fair young bosom and 

against her pretty brown hair. „ t i 

“Your own, one day, my dear, and you will use it well. Bet 

me see you play cards with this boy.” 

“ With this boy ! Why, he is a common labouring-boy ! ’ 

I thought I overheard Miss Havisham answer — only it seemed 
so unlikely — “ Well ? You can break his heart.” 

“ What do you play, boy 1 ” asked Estella of myself, with the 

greatest disdain. ^ 

“Nothing but beggar my neighbour, miss.” 
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“Beggar liiiu,” said ^liss ILivisliani to Estella. So wc sat 
down to cards. 

It was then I began to understand that everything in tlie room 
had stopped, like tlie watch and tlie clock, a long time ago. I 
noticed that Miss Havisham put dowm the jewel exactly on tlie 
spot from which she had taken it up. As Estella dealt the cards, 

I glanced at the dressing-table again, and saw that the shoe upon 
it, once white, now yellow, had never been worn. I glanced down 
at the foot from which the shoe was absent, and saw that the silk 
stocking on it, once white, now yellow, liad been trodden ragged. 
Without this arrest of everything, this standing still of all the pale 
decayed objects, not even the withered bridal dre.ss on tlie collapsed 
form could have looked so like grave-clothes, or the long veil so like 

a shroud. 

So she sat, corpse-like, a.s we played at cards; the frdlings and 
trimmings on her britlal dress, looking like earthy papei. I knew 
nothing then of the discoveries tliat are occasionally made of bodies 
buried in ancient times, which fall to powder in the moment of 
being distinctly seen; but, I liave often thought since, that she 
must have looked as if the admission of the natural light of day 
would have struck her to dust. 

“ He calls the knaves, Jack.s, this boy! ” said Estella with dis¬ 
dain, before our first game was out. “ And what coarse hands he 
has! And what thick boots ! ” 

I had never thought of being ashamed of my hands before ; but 
I began to consider them a very indifferent pair. Her contempt 
for me was so strong, that it became infectious, and I caught it. 

She won the game, and I dealt. I misdealt, as was only natu¬ 
ral, when I knew she Wiis lying in wait for me to do wrong; and 
she denounced me for a stupid, clumsy labouring-boy. 

“You say nothing of her,” remarked Miss Havisham to me, as 
she looked on. “She says many hard things of you, yet you say 
nothing of her. What do you think of her 1 

“ I don’t like to say,” I stammered. 

“ Tell me in my ear,” said Miss Havisham, bending down. 

“ I think she is very proud,” I replied, in a whisper. 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“ I think she is very pretty.” 

“ Anything else 1 ” 

“ I think she is very insulting.” (She was looking at me then 
with a look of supreme avereion.) 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“I think I should like to go home. 

“ And never see her again, though she is so pretty 1 

B 
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“ I am not sure that I shouldn’t like to see her again, but I 

sliould like to go home now. tt • u ^ ^ Plow fliA 

“You shall go soon,” s;ud jMiss Havisham aloud. Play the 


cainc out. , ,, , i t 

Saving for the one weird smile at first, I should have felt almost 

sure that Miss Havisham’s face could not smile. It had dropped 

into a watchful and brooding expression — most likely when all 

the things about her had become transfixed — and it looked as 

if nothing could ever lift it up again. Her chest had dropped, so 

that she stooped; and her voice had dropped, so that she spoke 

low, and with a dead lidl upon her; altogether, she had the 

appearance of having dropped, body and soul, withm and wthout, 

under the weight of a crushing blow. , , , , 

I played the game to an end with Estella, and she beggared me. 
She threw the cards down on the table when she had won them 
all as if she despised them for having been won of me. 

“Wlien shall I have you here again 1” said Miss Havisham. 


“ Let me think.” ,,r i i 

I was beginning to remind her that to-day was Wednesday, 

when she checked me with her former impatient movement of 
the fingere of her right hand. 

“ Tlierc, there ! I know nothing of days of the week; I know 
nothing of weeks of the year. Come again after six days. You 

hear 1 ” 

i^‘Ycs, ma^am.” 

“ Estella, take him down. Let him have something to ^^t, and 
ftt him roam and look about him while he ents. Go, Pip. 

I followed the eundlc down, as I had- followed the candle up, 
and she stood it in the place where we had found it. Until she 
opened the side entrance, I had fancied, without thinking about it, 
that it must necessarily be night-time. The rush of the daylight 
quite confounded me, and made me feel as if I*had been in the 
candlelight of the strange room many hours. 

“You are to wait here, you boy,” said Estella; and disappeared 

and closed the door. 

I took the opportunity of being alone in the coiutyard, to look 
. at my coarse hands and my common boots. My opinion of those 
accessories was not favourable. They had never troubled me 
before, but they troubled me now% as vulgar appendages. I 
determined to ask Joe why he had ever taught me to call those 
picture-cards. Jacks, which ought to be called knaves. I wished 
Joe had been rather more genteelly brought up, and then I should 


have been so too. 

She came back, with some bread and meat and a httlo mug ot 
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beer. Slie put the mug down on the stones of the yard, and gave 
me the bread and meat without looking at me, as insolently as if 
I were a dog in disgrace. I was so humiliated, hurt, spurned, 
offended, angry, sorry — I cannot hit up(jn the right name for the 
smart — God knows what its name was — that teal's started to 
I my eyes. The moment they sprang there, the girl looked at me 
with a quick delight in having been the cause of them. This gave 
me power to keep them back and to look at her: so, slie gave a 
contemptuous toss — but with a sense, I thought, of having made 
too sure that I was so wouiuled — and left me. 

But, wlien she was gone, I looked about me for a place to hide 
my face in, and got behind one of the gates in tlie brewery-lane, 
and leaned my .sleeve against tlie wall there, and leaned my fore¬ 
head on it and cried. As I cried, I kicked the wall, and took a 
hard twist at my hair; so bitter were my feelings, and so sharp 
was the smart without a name, that needed counteraction. 

My sister’s bringing uj) had made me sen.sitive. In the little 
world in which children have their existence, who.soever brings 
them up, there is nothing so finely perceived and so finely felt, as 
injirstice. It may be only small injustice that tlie child can be 
exposed to; but the child is small, and its world is small, and its 
rocking-horse stands as many hands high, according to scale, as 
a big-boned Irisli hunter. Within myself, I had sustaiiusd, from 
my babyhood, a peri)etual conflict with injustice. I had known, 
from the time when I could speak, that my sister, in her capricious 
and violent coercion, was unjust to me. I had clierished a ])ro- 
foimd conviction that her bringing me up by hand, gave her no 
right to bring me up by jerks. Through all my inmishmcnts, dis¬ 
graces, fasts and vigils, and other penitential performances, I had 
nursed this assurance ; and to iny coinimining so much with it, in 
a solitary and unijrotccted way, I in great part refer the fact tliat 
I was morally tJTnid and very sensitive. 

I got rid of my injured feelings for the time, by kicking them 
into the brewery-wall, and twisting them out of my hair, and then 
I smoothed my ftice with my sleeve, and came from behind the 
gate. The bread and meat were acceptable, and the beer was 
warming and tingling, and I was soon in spirits to look about me. 

To be sure, it was a de-serted place, down to the })igcon-house in 
the brewery-yard, which had been blown crooked on its pole by 
some high ^vind, and would have made the pigeons think them¬ 
selves at sea, if there had been any pigeons there to be rocked by 
it. But, there were no pigeons in the dove-cot, no horses in the 
stable, no pigs in the sty, no malt in the store-house, no smells of 
grains and beer in the copper or the vat. All the uses and scents 
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of the brewery might have evaporated with its last reek of smoke. 

In a bye-yard, there was a wilderness of empty casks, winch haxl a 
certain sour remembrance of better days linpring about them ; but 
it was too sour to be accepted as a sample of the beer that w^ 
gone — and in this respect I remember those recluses as being like 

Behind the furthest end of the brewery, was a rank garden with 
an old wall: not so high but that I could struggle up and hold on 
Ion- enough to look over it, and see that the rank garden was the 
garden of the house, and that it was overgrown with tangled weeds 
but that there was a track upon the green and yellow paths, as if 
some one sometimes walked there, and that Estella was walking 
away from me even then. But she seemed to be everywhere 
For when I yielded to the temptation presented by the casks, and 
began to walk on them, I saw hei' walking on them at the end of 
the yard of casks. She had her back towards me, and held her 
pretty brown hair spread out in her two hands, and never looked 
round, and passed out of my view diretjtly. So, in the breweiy 
itself—by which I mean the large paved lofty place in which they 
used to make the beer, and where the brewing utensils still were. 
When I first went into it, and, rather oppressed by its gloom, 
stood near the door looking about me, I saw her pass among the 
extinguished fires, and ascend some light iron stairs, and go out by 
a gallery high overhead, as if she were going out into the sky. 

It was in this place, and at this moment, that a strange thing 
happened to my fancy. I thought it a strange thing then, and I 
thought it a stranger thing long afterwards. I turned my eyes — 
a little dimmed by looking up at the frosty light — towards a great 
wooden beam in a low nook of the building near me on my right 
hand, and I saw a figure hanging there by the neck. A figure all 
in yellow white, with but one shoe to the feet; and it hung so, 
that I could see that the faded trimmings of the dress were like 
earthy paper, and that the face was Miss Havisham’s, with a 
movement going over the whole countenance as if she were trying 
to call to me. In the terror of seeing the figure, and in the terror 
of being certain that it had not been there a moment before, I at 
first ran from it, and then ran towards it. And my terror was 
greatest of all when I found no figure there. 

Nothing less than the frosty light of the cheerful sky, the 
sight of people passing beyond the bars of the courtyard gate, and 
the reviving influence of the rest of the bread and meat and beer, 
could have brought me round. Even with those aids, I might not 
have come to myself as soon as I did, but that I saw Estella 
approaching with the keys, to let me out. She would have some 
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fair reason for looking clown upon me, I thought, if slie saw me 
frightened; and she should liavc no fair rcjison. 

She gave me a triumpliant glance in passing me, as if slie 
rejoiced that my hands were so coarse and my boots were so tliick, 
and she opened the gate, and stood holding it. I was passing out 
without looking at her, when she touched me with a taunting 
iiand. 

“ Why don’t you cry ? ” 

“ Because I don’t want to.” 

“You do,” said she. “You have been crying till you are 
half blind, and you are near crying again now.” 

She laughed contemptuously, pushed me out, and locked the 
gate upon me. I went straight to Mr. Pumblechook’s, and was 
immensely relieved to find him not at home. So, leaving word 
with the shopman on what day I was wanted at Miss Havisham’s 
again, I set off on the four-mile walk to our forge; pondering, as 
I went along, on all I had seen, and deeply revolving that I was 
a common labouring-boyp that my hands were coarse; that my 
boots were tliick; that I had fallen into a despicable habit of call¬ 
ing knaves Jacks; that I was much more ignorant than I had con¬ 
sidered myself last night, and generally that I was in a low-lived 
bad way. 


CHAPTER IX. 

When I reached home, my sister was very curious to know all 
about Miss Havisham’s, and asked a number of questions. And 
I soon found myself getting heavily bumped from behind in the 
nape of the neck and the small of the back, and having my face 
ignoniiniously shoved against the kitchen wall, because I did not 
answer those questions at sufficient length. 

If a dread of not being understood be hidden in the breasts of 
other young people to anything like the extent to which it used 
to be hidden in mine — which I consider probable, as I have no 
particular reason to suspect myself of having been a monstrosity — 
it is the key to many reservations. I felt convinced that if I 
described Miss Havisham’s as my eyes had seen it, I should not bo 
understood. Not only that, but I felt convinced that ISIiss Havis- 
ham too would not be understood; and although she was perfectly 
incomprehensible to me, I entertained an impression that there 
would be something coarse and treacherous in my dragging her as 
she really was (to say nothing of hliss Estella) before the con- 
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tcmplation of Mrs. Joe. Consequently, I said as little as I could, 
and had my face shoved agaiiist the kitchen wall. 

Tlie worst of it wjis that that bullying old 1 umblechook, preyed 
upon by a devouring curiosity to be informed of all I had seen 
and lieard, came gaiiing over in his chaise-cart at tea-time to have 
the details divulged to liim. And the mere sight of the torment, 
with his fisliy eyes and mouth open, his sandy hair inquisitively 
on end, and his waistcoat heaving with windy arithmetic, made me 
vicious in my reticence. 

“ Well boy ” Uncle Pumblechook began, as soon as he was 
seated in’the chair of honour by the fire. “How did you get on 

uptown?” . , 1 1 £ i. i. 

I answered, “ Pretty well, sir,” and my sister shook her fist at 


inc« 

“Pretty well?” Mr. Pumblechook repeated. “Pretty well is 
no answer. Tell us what you mean by pretty well, boy?” 

Whitewash on the forehead hardens the bmin into a state of 
obstinacy perhaps. Anyhow, with whitewash from the wall on 
my forehead, my obstinacy was adamantine. I reflected for some 
time, and then answered as if I had discovered a new idea, “ I 

mean pretty well.” • x a * 

My sister with an exclamation of impatience was going to fly at 

me —I had no shadow of defence, for Joe was busy in the forge 

_when Mr. Pumblechook interposed with “No! Don't lose 

your temper. Leave this lad to me, ma’am; leave this lad to 

me.” Mr. Pumblechook then turned me towards him, as if he 

were going to cut my hair, and said: 

“ First (to get our thoughts in order): Forty-three pence ? ” 

I calculated the consequences of replying “Four Hundred 
Pound,” and finding them against me, went as near the answer as 
I could — which was somewhere about eightpence off. Mr. Pum- 
blechook then put me through my pence-table from “ twelve pence 
make one shilling,” up to “forty pence make three and four- 
pence,” and then triumphantly demanded, as if he had done for 
me, ^'Now/ How much is forty-three pence?” To which I 
replied, after a long interval of reflection, “ I don’t know.” And 
I was so aggravated that I almost doubt if I did know. 

Mr. Pumblechook worked his head like a screw to screw it out 
of me, and said, “ Is forty-three pence seven and sixpence three 

fardens, for instance ? ” 

“Yes!” said I. And although my sister instantly boxed my 
ears, it was highly gratifying to me to see that the answer spoilt 
his joke, and brought him to a dead stop. 

“ Boy 1 What like is Miss Havisham ? ” Mr. Pumblechook 
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began again when he had recovered; folding his arms tight on his 
chest and applying the screw. 

“Very tall and dark,” I told lain. 

“ Is she, uncle ? ” asked my sister. 

Iilr. Pumblechook ^nnked assent; from which I at once in¬ 
ferred that he had never seen Miss Havisham, for she was nothing 
of the kind. 

“ Good ! ” said Mr. Pumblechook, conceitedly. (“ This is the 
way to have him ! We are beginning to hold our own, I think, 
Mum ? ”) 

“I am sure, uncle,” returned l\Irs. Joe, “I wish you had him 
always: you know so well how to deal with him.” 

“ Now, boy! What was she a doing of, when you went in 
to-day ? ” asked Mr. Pumblechook. 

“ She was sitting,” I answered, “ in a black velvet coach.” 

Mr. Pumblechook and Mrs. Joe stared at one another — as 
they well might — and both repeated, “In a black velvet coach?” 

“ Yes,” said I. “ And Jliss Estella — that’s her niece, I think 
—handed her in cake and wine at the coach-window, on a 
gold plate. And we all had cake and wine on gold plates. And I 
got up behind the coach to eat mine, because she told me to.” 

“ Was anybody else there ? ” asked Mr. Pumblechook. 

“ Four dogs,” said I. 

“ Large or small ? ” 

“Immense,” said I. “And they fought for veal-cutlets out of 
a silver basket.” 

Mr. Pumblechook and Mrs. Joe stared at one another again, in 
utter amazement. I was perfectly frantic — a reckless witness 
under the torture — and would have told them anything. 

“ Where was this coach, in the name of gracious ? ” asked my 
sister. 

“ In Miss Havisham’s room.” They stared again. “ But there 
weren’t any horses to it.” I added this saving clau.se, in the 
moment of rejecting four richly caparisoned coursers, which I had 
had wild thoughts of harnessing. 

“ Can this be possible, uncle ? ” asked Mrs. J oe. “ What can the 

boy mean ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you, Mum,” said ]\Ir. Pumblechook. “ My opinion is, 
it’s a sedan-chair. She’s flighty, you know — very fliglity — quite 
flighty enough to pass her days in a sedan-chair.” 

“Did you ever see her in it, uncle?” asked Mrs. Joe. 

“How could I,” he returned, forced to the admission, “when I 
never see her in my life ? Never clapped eyes upon her ! ” 

“ Goodness, uncle! And yet you have spoken to her ? ” 
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“Why, don’t you know,” said jNIr. Pumblechook, testily, “that 
when I have been there, J have been took up to tlie outside of her 
door, and tlie door has stood ajar, and she lias spoken to me that 
way. Don’t say you don’t know Mum. Howsever, the*boy 
went there to play. What did you play at, Iroy?” 

“ We played with flags,” I said. (I beg to observe that I think 
of myself with amazement, when I recall the lies I told on this 
occasion.) 

“ Flags ! ” echoed my sister. 

“Yes,” said I. “Estella waved a blue flag, and I waved a red 
one, and Miss Havishani waved one sprinkled all over with little 
gold stars, out at the coach-window. And then we all waved our 
swords and hurrahed.” 

“Swords!” repeated ray sister, “^^^le^e did you get swords 
from ? ” 

“Out of a cupboard,” said I. “And I saw pistols in it — and 
jam — and pills. And there was no daylight in the room, but it 
was all lighted up with candles.” 

“ That’s tnie, Mum,” said Mr. Pumblechook, with a grave nod, 

“ That’s the state of the case, for that much I’ve seen myself.” 
And then they both stared at me, and I, with an obtrusive show of 
artlessness on my countenance, stared at them, and plaited the 
right leg of my trousers with my right hand. 

If they had asked me any more questions I should undoubtedly 
have betrayed myself, for I was even then on the point of mention¬ 
ing that there was a balloon in the yard, and should have hazarded 
the statement but for my invention being divided between that 
phenomenon and a bear in the brewery. They were so much 
occupied, however, in discussing the marvels I had already pre¬ 
sented for their consideration, that I escaped. The subject still 
held them when Joe came in from his work to have a cup of tea. 
To whom my sister, more for the relief of her own mind than for 
the gratification of his, related my pretended experiences. 

Now, when I saw Joe open his blue eyes and roll them aU 
round the kitchen in helpless amazement, I was overtaken by 
penitence; but only as regarded him — not in the least as regarded 
the other two. Towards Joe, and Joe only, I considered myself 
a young monster, while they sat debating what results would come 
to me from Miss Havisham’s acquaintance and favour. They had 
no doubt that Miss Havisham would “ do something ” for me; 
their doubts related to the form that something would take. My 
sister stood out for “ property.” Mr. Pumblechook was in favour 
of a handsome premium for binding me apprentice to some genteel 
trade — say, the com and seed trade, for instance. Joe fell into the 
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deepest displace -with both, for offering tlic bright suggestion that 
I miglit only be presented with one of the dogs wl)o had fought 
for the veal-cutlets. “ If a fools head can’t express better oj)inions 
than that,” said my sister, “ and you have got any work to do, you 
had better go and do it.” So lie went. 

After Mr. Puinblecliook liad driven off, and when my sister was 
washing up, I stole into the forge to Joe, and remained by him 
until he had done for tlie night. Then I said, “ Before the fire 
goes out, Joe, I should like to tell you something.” 

“Shovdd you, Pip?” said Joe, drawing his shoeiug-stool near 
the forge. “ Tlien tell us. What is it, Pip ? ” 

“Joe,” said I, taking hold of his roUed-up shirt sleeve, ami 
twisting it between my finger and thumb, “you remember all that 
about Miss Havisham’s ? ” 

“ Remember?” .said Joe.. “ I believe you ! Wonderful!” 

“It’s a terrible thing, Joe ; it ain’t true.” 

“What are you telling of, Pip?” cried Joe, falling back in the 
greatest amazement. “You don’t mean to say it’s-” 

“Yes, I do; it’s lies, Joe.” 

“But not all of it? Why sure you don’t mean to say, Pip, 

that there was no black w'clwet co-eh?” For, I stood shaking 

my hea<l. “But at least tlierc was dogs, Pip? Come, Pip,” said 
Joe, persuasively, “if there wam’t no weal-cutlets, at least there 
was dogs ? ” 

“No, Joe.” 

“ A dog ? ” said Joe. “ A puppy ? Come ! ” 

“ No, Joe, there was nothing at all of the kind.” 

As I fixed my eyes hopelessly on Joe, Joe contemplated me in 
dismay. “ Pip, old chap! This won’t do, old fellow! I say I 
Where do you expect to go to ? ” 

“It’s terrible, Joe; ain’t it?” 

“ Terrible ? ” cried Joe. “ A-wful! What possessed you ? ” 

“I don’t know what possessed me, Joe,” I replied, letting his 
shirt sleeve go, and sitting down in the ashes at his feet, hanging 
my head; “but I wish you hadn’t taught me to call knaves at 
cards, Jacks; and I wish my boots weren’t so thick nor my hands 
so coarse.” 

And then I told Joe that I felt very miserable, and that I hadn’t 
been able to explain myself to Mrs. Joe and Puinblecliook, who 
were so rude to me, and that there had been a beautiful young lady 
at Miss Havisham’s who was dreadfully proud, and that she had 
said I was common, and that I knew I was common, and that I 
wished I was not common, and that the lies had come of it some¬ 
how, though I didn’t know how. 
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Tliis was a case of metaphysics, at least as difficult for Joe to 
deal ^vith, as for me. But Joe took the case altogether out of the 
region of metaphysics, and by that means vanquished it. 

“ There’s one thing you may be sure of, 1 ip, said Joe, after 
some rumination, “ namely, that lies is lies. Howsever they come, 
they didn't ought to come, and they come from the fathci ot u^, 
and work round to tlie same. Don’t you tell no more of em, Pip. 
That ain’t the way to get out of being common, old chap. And 
as to being common, I don’t make it out at all clear. 
oncommon in some things. You’re oncommon smaU. Likewise 

you’re a oncommon scholar.” 

“No, I am ignorant and backward, Joe.” . • 4 . 

“Why, see what a letter you wrote last night! Wrote in print 
even! I’ve seen lettem — Ah! and from gentlefolks ! — that III 

swear weren’t wrote in iirint,” said Joe. 

“ I have learnt next to nothing, Joe. You think much of me. 


It’s only that.” , 

“Well, Pip,” said Joe, “lie it so, or be it soiit, you must be a 

common scholar afore you can be a oncommon one, I should hope ! 
The king upon his throne, with his cro\^Ti upon his ’ed, can’t sit 
and write his acts of Parliament in print, without having begun, 
when he were a unpromoted Prince, with the alphabet Ah! 
added Joe, with a shake of the head that was full of meaning, “ and 
begun at A too, and worked his way to Z. And / know what that 
is to do, though I can’t say I’ve exactly done it.” 

There was some hope in this piece of wisdom, and it rather 


encouraged me. 

“ Whether common ones as to callings and earnings,” pursued Joe, 
reflectively, “mightn’t be the better of continuing for to k^p 
company with common ones, instead of going out to play with 
oncommon ones — which reminds me to hope that there were a 


flag, perhaps r’ 

“ No, Joe.” 

“ (I’m sorry there weren’t a flag, Pip.) Whether that might 
be, or mightn’t be, is a thing as can’t be looked into now, without 
putting your sister on the Rampage ; and that’s a thing not to be 
thought of, as being done intentional. Lookee here, Pip, at what 
is said to you by a true friend. Which this to you the true friend 
say. If you ciin’t get to be oncommon through going straight, 
you’ll never get to do it through going crooked. So don’t tell no 
more on ’em, Pip, and live well and die happy.” 

“You are not angry with me, Joe?” 

“ No, old chap. But bearing in mind that them were which I 
meantersay of a stunning and outdacious sort — alluding to them 
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which bordered on weal-cutlets and dog fighting —a sincere well- 
wisher would adwise/Pip, their being dropped into your inediUi- 
tions, Avhen you go upstairs to bed. Tliat’s all, old chap, and 

don’t never do it no more.” t v i 

When I got up to mv little room and said my prayers, 1 <hd not 

for^-et Joe’s recommendation, and yet my young mind was iii that 

disturbed and unthankful state, that I thought long after I laid 

me clown, how common Estella wouhl consider Joe, a mere hlack- 

smith • how thick his boots, and liow coarse ins liands. I tliought 

liow Joe and my sister were tlien sitting in tlic kiWien and how 

I had come up to bed from tlie kitchen, and liow Miss Havisliani 

and Estella never sat in a kitclicn, but were far above tlie kve of 

siicli common doings. I fell asleep recalling what I ‘ used to do 

when I was at Miss Havishain’s; as though I had been there 

weeks or months, instead of hours: and as though it were ciiiite 

an old subject of rciiicmbraiice, instead of one that had risen only 

Thtt^-as a memorable day to me, for it made gieat changes in 
me. But it is the sume with any life. Imagine one selected d.iy-^ 
stnick out of it, and think how different its course would have, 
been. Pause you who read this, and think for a moment of the,- 
long chain of iron or gold, of thorns or flowers, fdiat 
have bound you, but for the formation of the fii-st link on one 

memorable day. 


CHAPTER X. 

The felicitous idea occurred to me a morning or two later when 
I woke, that the best step I could take towards inakang myself 

uncommon was to get 

pumuance of this luminous conception, I mentioned to Biddy when 
I went to Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt s at night that I had a inir- 

ticular reason for wisliiiig to get on in life, and that I 
veiy much obliged to her if she would impart all her leai nin„ to 
me Biddy, who was the most obliging of girls, immediately said 
she would, and indeed began to carry out her promise within five 

"”Tli*rEducational scheme or Course esteblished by Mr. ® 

great-aunt may be resolved into the following synopsis The 
pupils ate apples and put straws down one another s backs, until 
Slr^ WopsJs^great-aunt collected her energies, and made an mdis- 
criminartottS at them with a birch-rod. After receiving the 
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charo-e with every mark of derision, the pupils formed in line and 
huzzlngly passed a ragged book from hand to hand. The book 
had an alphabet in it, some figures and tables, and a little spell- 
i„rr —that is to say, it had had once. As soon as this volume 
IxT^an to cireulate, Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt fell into a state of 
coma : arising cither from sleep or a rheumatic paroxysm, ihe 
impils then entered among themselves upon a competitive examina¬ 
tion on the subject of Boots, with the view of ascertaining who 
could tread the hardest upon whose toes. This mental exercise 
histed until Biddy made a rush at them and distributed three 
defaced Bibles (shaped as if they had been unskilfully cut off the 
chump-end of something), more illegibly printed at the best than 
any curiosities of literature I have since met with, speckled all 
over with ironmould, and having various specimens of the insect 
world smashed between their leaves. This part of the Course was 
usually lightened by several single combats between Biddy and refrac¬ 
tory students. When the fights were over, Biddy gave out the 
number of a page, and then we all read aloud what we could — or 
what we couldn't — in a frightful chonis; Biddy leading wnth a 
high shrill monotonous voice, and none of us having the least 
notion of, or reverence for, what we were reading about. When 
this horrible din had lasted a certain time, it mechanically awoke 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, who staggered at a boy fortuitously, and 
pulled his care. This wtis understood to terminate the Course for 
the evening, and we emerged into the air with shrieks of intellect¬ 
ual victory. It is fair to remark that there »vas no prohibition 
against any pupil’s entertaining himself with a slate or even with the 
ink (when there was any), but that it was not easy to puraue that 
branch of study in the winter season, on account of the little gen¬ 
eral shop in which the classes ^^re holden — and which was also 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt’s sitting-room and bed-chamber — being 
but faintly illuminated through the agency of one low-spirited dip- 
candle and no snufters. 

It appeared to me that it would take time to become uncommon 
under these circumstances: nevertheless, I resolved to try it, and 
that very evening Biddy entered on our special agreement, by 
imparting some information from her little catalogue of Prices, 
under the head of moist sugar, and lending me, to copy at home, 
a large old English D which she had imitated from the heading of 
some newspaper, and which I supposed, until she told me what it 
was, to be a design for a buckle. 

Of course there was a public-liouse in the village, and of couree 
Joe liked sometimes to smoke his pipe there. I had received strict 
orders from my sister to call for him at the Three Jolly Bargemen, 
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that evening, on my way from school, and bring him liomc at my 
peril. To the Three Jolly Bargemen, therefore, I directed my steps. 

There was a bar at the Jolly Bargemen, with some alarmingly 
long chalk scores in it on the wall at the side of the door, which 
seemed to me to be liever paid off. They had been there ever 
since I could remember, and had gi'own more than I had. But 
there was a quantity of chalk about our countrj% and perhaps the 
people neglected no opportunity of turning it to account. 

It being Saturday night, I found the landlord looking rather 
grimly at these records, but as my business wjis with Joe and not 
with him, I merely wislied him good evening, and passed into the 
common room at the end of the passage, where there was a bright 
large kitchen fire, and where Joe was smoking his pipe in com¬ 
pany with Mr. Wopsle and a stranger. Joe greeted me as usual 
wth “ Halloa, Pip, old chap ! ” and the moment he said that, the 
stranger turned his head and looked at me. 

He was a secret-looking man whom I had never seen before. 
His head was all on one side, and one of his eyes was half shut up, 
as if he were tiiking aim at something with an invisible gun. He 
had a pipe in his mouth, and he took it out, and, after slowly 
blowing all his smoke away and looking hard at me all the time, 
nodded. So, I nodded, ami then he nodded again, and made room 
on the settle beside him that I might sit down there. 

But, as I was used to sit besiile Joe whenever I entered that 
place of resort, I said “ No, thank you, sir,” and fell into the space 
Joe made for me on the opposite settle. Th,e strangc.man, after 
glancing at Joe, and seeing that his attention was otherwise engaged, 
nodded to me again wdicn I had taken my seat, and then rubbed 
his leg — in a very odd way, as it struck me. 

“You was saying,” said the strange man, turning to Joe, “that 
you was a blacksmith.” 

“Yes. I said it, you know,” said Joe. 

“'NVhat’ll you drink, Mr.-? You didn’t mention your name, 

by-thc-bye.” 

Joe mentioned it now, and the strange man called him by it. 

“What’ll you drink, Mr. Gargery? At my expense? To top 
up with 1 ” 

“Well,” said Joe, “to tell you the truth, I ain’t much in the 
habit of drinking at anybody’s expense but my own.” 

“Habit? No,” returned the stranger, “but once and away, and 
on a Saturday night too. Come! Put a name to it, Mr. Gargery.” 

“I wouldn’t wish to be stiff company,” said Joe. “ Rum.” 

“ Rum,” repeated the stranger. “ And will the other gentleman 
originate a sentiment.” 
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“Rvim,” said Mr. Wopsle. 

“ Three Rums I ” cried the stranger, calling to the landlord. 

“ Glasses round! ” ^ i • 

“This other gentleimui,” observed Joe, by way of introducing 

Mr. Wopsle, “ is a gentleman that you would like to hear give it 
out. Our clerk at church.” 

“Aha!” said the stranger, quickly, and cocking his eye at me. 

“ Tlie lonely church, right out on the marshes, with the graves 

round it! ” 

“That’s it,” said Joe. 

T!ie stninger, with a comforbiblc kind of grunt over his pipe, 
put his legs up on the settle that he had to himself. He wore a 
flapping broad-brimmed tiavcller’s hat, and under it a handkerchief 
tied over his liead in the manner of a cap: so that he showed no 
hair. As he looked at the fire, I thought I saw a cunning expres¬ 
sion, followed by a half-laugh, come into his face. 

“ I am not acquainted with this country, gentlemen, but it seems 
a solitaiy countiy towards the river.” 

“ Most marshes is solitary,” said Joe. 

“ No doubt, no doubt. Do you find any gipsies, now, or tramps, 

or vagrants of any sort, out there ? ” 

“ No,” said Joe ; “ none but a runaway convict now and then. 

And we don’t find tfiern^ easy. Eh, Mr. Wopslc ? ” 

Mr. Wopsle, with a majestic remembrance of old discomfiture, 
assented; but not warmly. 

“ Seems you have been out after such ? ” asked the stranger. 
“Once,” returned Joe. “Not that we wanted to take them, 
you understand ; we went out as lookers on; me and Mr. Wopsle, 
and Pip. Didn’t us, Pip 1 ” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

The stranger looked at me again — still cocking his eye, as if he 
were expressly taking aim at me with his invisible gun — and said, 

“ He’s a likely young parcel of bones that. What is it you call 

him ? ” 

“Pip,” said Joe. 

“Christened Pip?” 

“ No, not christened Pip.” 

“Surname Pip?” 

“ No,” said Joe; “ it’s a kind of a family name what he gave him¬ 
self when a infant, and is called by.” 

“Son of yours?” 

“Well,” said Joe, meditatively — not, of course, that it could 
be in anywise necessary to consider about it, but because it was 
the way at the Jolly Bargemen to seem to consider deeply about 
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everything tliat was discussed over pipes ; “ well — no. No, he 
ain’t.” 

“Nevvy?” said tlie strtinge man. 

“ Well,” Siiid Joe, with the sixine appearance of profound cogita¬ 
tion, “lie is not — no, not to deceive you, he is not — my nevv^.” 

“What the Blue Blazes is he?” asked the stranger. Whicli 
appeared to me to be an incpiiry of unnecessary strengtli. 

Mr. Wopsle stnu-k in upon that; as one who knew all about 
relationships, having jirofessional occasion to bear in mind what 
female relations a man miglit not many; and c.xpounded the ties 
between me and Joe. Having his hand in, Mr. Wopsle finislied 
off with a most terrifically snarling pa.ssage frdin Richard the Tliird, 
and seemed to think he had done quite enough to account for it 
when he added, — “as the poet says.” 

And here I may remark that when Mr. Wop.sle referred to me, 
he considered it a necessary part of such reference to rumple my 
hair and poke it into my eyes. I cannot conceive why everybody 
of his standing who visited at our house should always have put 
me through the same inflammatory process under similar circum¬ 
stances. Yet I do not call to mind that I was ever in my earlier 
youth the subject of remark in our social family circle, but some 
large-handed person took some such ophthalmic steps to patronise 
me. 

All this while, the strange man looked at nobody but me, and 
looked at me as if he were determined to have a shot at me at last, 
and bring me down. But he said nothing after oHering his Blue 
Blazes observation, until the gla.sses of rum-and-water were brought: 
and then he made his shot, and a most extraordinary shot it 
was. 

It was not a verbal remark, but a proceeding in dumb show, and 
was pointe<lly addressed to me. He stirred his rum-and-water point¬ 
edly at me, and he tasted his rum-and-water pointedly at me. And 
he stirred it and he tasted it: not with a spoon that was brought 
to him, but with a file. 

He did this so that nobody but I saw the file; and when he had 
done it, he ^viped the file and put it in a breast-pocket. I knew it 
to l>e Joe’s file, and I knew that he knew my convict, the moment 
I saw the instrument. I sat gJizing at him, spellbound. But he 
now reclined on his settle, taking veiy little notice of me, and talk¬ 
ing principally about tuniips. 

There was a delicious sense of cleaning-up and making a quiet 
pause before going on in life afresh, in our village on Saturday 
nights, which stimulated Joe to dare to stay out half an hour loilger 
on Saturdays than at other times. The half hour and the rum-and- 
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water running out together, Joe got up to go, and took me by the 

Stop half a moment, Jlr. Gargeiy,” said the strange man. “I 
think I’ve got a bright new shilling somewhere in my pocket, ana 

if I have, the boy sludl have it.” r 11 i 

He looked it out from a handful of small change, folded it in 

some cmmpled paper, and gave it to me. “Yours! said he. 

I thanked him, staring at him far beyond the bounds of good 
manners, and holding tight to Joe. He gave Joe good night, and 
he gave Ur. Wopsle good night (who went out with us), and he 
gave me only a look with his aiming eye — no, not a look, for he 
shut it up, but wonders may be done with an eye by hiding it. 

On the way home, if I had been in the humour for talking, the 
talk must have been all on iny side, for Mr. Wopsle parted from 
US at the door of the Jolly Bargemen, and Joe went all the way 
home with his mouth wide open, to rinse the rum out mth as 
much air as possible. But I was in a manner stupefied by this 
turning up of my old misdeed and old acquaintance, and could 

think of nothing else. 

My sister was not in a very bad temper when we presented our¬ 
selves in the kitchen, and Joe was encouraged by that unusual cir¬ 
cumstance to tell her about the bright shilling. “ A bad un, 111 
be bound,” said Mrs. Joe, triumphantly, “ or he wouldn't have given 

it to the boy ? Let’s look at it.” 

I took it out of the paper, and it proved to be a good one. 

“ But what’s this?” said Mrs. Joe, throwing down the shilling and 
catching up the paper. “ Two One-Pound notes 1 ” 

Nothing less than two fat sweltering one-pound notes that 
seemed to have been on terms of the warmest intimacy with all 
the cattle markets in the county. Joe caught up his hat again, 
and ran with them to the Jolly Bargemen to restore them to their 
owner. While he was gone I sat down on my usual stool and 
looked vacantly at my sister, feeling pretty sure that the man 
would not be there. 

Presently, Joe came back, saying that the man was gone, but 
that he, Joe, had left word at the Three Jolly Bargemen concern¬ 
ing the notes. Then my sister sealed them up in a piece of paper, 
and put them under some dried rose-leaves in an ornamental tea¬ 
pot on the top of a press in the state parlour. There they remained 
a nightmare to me many and many a night and day. ^ 

I had sadly broken sleep when I got to bed, through thinking of 
the strange man taking aim at me with his invisible gun, and of 
the guiltily coarse and common thing it was, to be on secret terms 
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of conspiracy with coiivicTs — a feature in my low career tliat I 
hail previously forgotten. I was haunted by the file too. A dread 
posse.ssed me that when I least expected it, the tile would reappear. 
I coaxed myself to sleep by thinkiug of Miss Havisham’s next 
Wednesday; and in my sleep I saw the file coming at me out of a 
door, without seeiug who held it, and I scrciimed uiyself awake. 


CHAPTER Xr. 

At the appointed time I returned to Miss Havisham’s, and my 
hesitating ring at the gate brought out Estella. She locked it 
after admitting me, as she had done before, and again preceded me 
into the dark passage where her candle stood. She took no notice 
of me until she had the candle in her hand, when she looked over 
her shoulder, superciliously saying, “You are to come this way 
to-day,” and took me to quite auotlicr part of the house. 

Tlie passage was a long one, and seemed to i)ervade the whole 
square basement of the Manor House. We traversed but one side 
of the square, however, and at the end of it she stojmed and put 
iier candle down and opened a door. Here, the daylight reappeared, 
and I found myself in a small paved courtyard, the opposite side 
of which was formed by a detached dwelling-house, that looked as 
if it had once belonged to the manager or head clerk of the extinct 
brewery. There was a clock in the outer wall of this house. 
Like the clock in ]\Iiss Havishain’s room, and like Miss Havis¬ 
ham’s watch, it had stopped at twenty minutes to nine. 

We went in at the door, which stood open, and into a gloomy 
room with a low ceiling, on the ground floor at the back. There 
was some company in the room, and Estella said to me as she 
joined it, “You are to go and stand there, boy, till you are wanted.” 
“There” being the window, I crossed to it, and stood “ there,” in 
a very uncomfortable state of mind, looking out. 

It opened to the ground, and looked into a most miserable cor¬ 
ner of the neglected garden, upon a rank ruin of cabbage-stalks, 
and one box-tree that had been clipped round long ago, like a pud¬ 
ding, and had a new growth at the top of it, out of shape and of a 
different colour, as if that part of the pudding had stuck to the 
saucepan and got burnt. This was my homely thought, as I con¬ 
templated the box-tree. There had been some light snow, over¬ 
night, and it lay nowhere else to my knowledge; but, it had not 
quite melted from the cold shadow of this bit of garden, and the 
'vind caught it up in little eddies and threw it at the >vindow, as 
if it pelted me for coming there. 

p 
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I divined tliat my coming l.ad stopped conversation in tlie room, 
and that its otlier occupants were looking at me. I could see noth¬ 
ing of the room except the shining of the fire m the window gtes, 
but I stiffened in all my joints with the consciousness that I w as 

under close inspection. 

Tliere were three ladies in the room and one gentleman. Before 
I had been standing at the window five minutes, they somehow 
conveyed to me that they were all toadies and humbugs, but that 
each of them pretended not to know that the others were toadies 
and humbugs : because the admission that he or she did know it, 
would have made him or her out to be a toady and humbug. 

They all had a listless and dreary air of waiting somebody s 
pleasure, and the most talkative of the ladies had to spe.^ quite 
rigidly to suppress a yawn. This lady, whose name was CanuU^ 
veiy much reminded me of my sister, with the difierence that she 
was older, and (as I found when I caught sight of her) of a blunter 
cast of features. Indeed, when I knew her better I began to think 
it was a mercy she had any features at all, so very blank and high 

was the dead wall of her face. _ 

“ Poor dear soul!» said this lady, with an abruptness of manner 

quite my sister’s. » Nobody’s enemy but bis own! ” , . . , 

It would be much more commendable to be somebody else s 

cnemv,” said the gentleman; “far more natural.” 

“Cousin Raymond,” observed another lady, “we arc to love our 

neighbour.” , *4. 

“ Sarah Pocket,” returned Cousin Raymond, if a man is not 

his own neighbour, who is ? ” , . i / i i • 

Miss Pocket laughed, and Camilla laughed and said (checking a 

yawn) “ The idea! ” But I thought they seemed to think it rather 

a good idea too. The other lady, who had not spoken yet, said 

gravely and emphatically, “ Very true !” u i ii 

“ Poor soul! ” Camilla presently went on (I knew they had all 

been looking at me in the mean time), “he is so ve^ strange. 
Would any one believe that when Toms wife died, he actually 
could not be induced to see the importance of the children s having 
the deepest of trimmings to their mourning? ‘Good Lord! ^ys 
he, ‘ Camilla, what can it signify so long as the poor bereaved little 

things are in black?’ So like Matthew ! The ,idea 

“Good points in him, good points in him, said Cousin ^y- 
mond- “Heaven forbid I should deny good pointe in him; but he 
never had, and he never will have, any sense of the propneties. 

“ You know I was obliged,” said CamUla, “ I was obliged to be 
firm I said, ‘ It will not do, for the credit of the family, i 
told him that, without deep trimmings, the family was disgraced 
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I cried about it from breakfast till dinner. I injured iny digestion. 
And at last he dung out in liis violent way, and said, with a D, 
‘Then do a.s you like.’ Thank Goodness it will always be a con¬ 
solation to me to know that I instantly went out in a pouring rain 
and bought the things.” 

“7/e paid for them, did he not?” asked E.stella. 

“ It’s not the question, my dear child, who pai<l for them,” 
returned Camilla. “ I bought them. And I shall often think of 
that with peace, when I wake up in the night.” 

The ringing of a distant bell, combined with the echoing of some 
cry or aiU along the passage by which I had come, interrupted the 
conversation and caused Estella to say to me, “ Now, boy! ” On 
my turning round, they all looked at me with the utmost con¬ 
tempt, and, as I went out, I heard Sarah Pocket say, “ Well I am 
sure! What next!” and Camilla add, with indignation, “Was 
there ever such a fancy! The i-de-a ! ” 

As we were going with our candle along the dark pjissagc, 
Estella stopped all of a sudden, and, facing round, said in her 
taunting manner, with her face (piite close to mine: 

“ Well ? ” 

“Well, miss,” I answered, almost falling over her and checking 
myself. 

She stood looking at me, and of course I stood looking at her. 

“Am I pretty?” 

“Yes; I think you are very pretty.” 

“Am I insulting?” 

“Not so much so as you were last time,” said I. 

“ Not so much so ? ” 

“ No.” 

She fired when she a.sked the last question, and she slapped my 
face with such force as she had, when I answered it. 

“Now?” said she. “You little coarse monster, what do you 
think of me now ? ” 

“I shall not tell you.” 

“Because you are going to tell upstairs. Is that it?” 

“No,” said I, “that’s not it.” 

“ Why don’t you cry again, you little wretch ? ” 

“Because I’ll never cry for you again,” said I. Which was, I 
suppose, as false a declaration as ever was made; for I was inwardly 
crying for her then, and I know what I know of the pain she cost 
me afterwards. 

We went on our way upstairs after this episode; and, as we 
were going up, we met a gentleman groping his way down. 

“Whom have we here?” asked the gentleman, stopping and 
looking at me. 
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“ A l)oy/’ said Estella. 

He was a burly man of an exceedingly dark complexion, with an 
exceedingly large head and a corresponding large hand. He took 
my chin in his large hand and turned up my face to have a look at 
me by the light of the candle. He was prematurely bald on the 
top of his head, and had bushy black eyebrows that wouldn’t lie 
down, but stood up bristling. His eyes were set very deep in his 
head, and were disagreeably sharp and suspicious. He had a large 
watch-chain, and strong black dots where his beard and whiskers 
would have been if he had let them. He was nothing to me, and 
I could have had no foresight then, that he ever would be anything 
to me, but it happened that I had this opportunity of observing 
him well. 

“ Boy of the neighbourhood ? Hey ? ” said he. 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. 

“How do you come here?” 

“ Miss Havisham sent for me, sir,” I explained. 

“Well! Behave yourself. I have a pretty large experience of 
boys, and you’re a bad set of fellows. Now mind! ” said he, biting 
the side of his great forefinger as he frowned at me, “ you behave 
yourself! ” 

With these words he released me — which I was glad of, for his 
hand smelt of scented soap — and went his way downstairs. I 
wondered whether he could be a doctor; but no, I thought \ he 
couldn’t be a doctor, or he would have a quieter and more persuasive 
manner. There was not much time to consider the subject, for we 
were soon in Miss Havisham’s room, where she and everything else 
were just as I had left them. Estella left me standing near the 
door, and I stood there until Miss Havisham cast her eyes upon 
me from the dressing-table.' 

“ So ! ” she said, without being startled or surprised; “ the days 
have worn away, have they ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am. To-day is-” 

“ There, there, there! ” with the impatient movement of her 
fingers. “ I don’t want to know. Are you ready to play ? ” 

I was obliged to answer in some confusion, “ I don’t think I am, 
ma’am.” 

“ Not at cards again ? ” she demanded with a searching look. 

“Yes, ma’am; I could do that, if I was wanted.” 

“ Since this house strikes you old and grave, boy,” said Miss 
Havisham, impatiently, “and you are unwilling to play, are you 
willing to work ? ” 

I could answer this inquiry with a better heart than I had been 
able to find for the other question, and I said I was quite willing. 
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“Then go into that opposite room,” said she, pointing at the 
door beliind rne with her withered liand, “and wait there till I 
come.” 

I crossed the staircase landing, and entered tlie room she indi¬ 
cated. From that room, too, tlie daylight was completely excluded, 
and it had an airless smell that was oppressive. A lire had been 
lately kindled in the damp old-fashioned grate, and it w{is more 
dispo.scd to go out than to burn up, and the reluctant smoko which 
hung in the room seemed colder than the clciirer air — like our 
own marsh mist. Certain wintry branches of candles on the liigh 
chimneypiece faintly lighted the chamber; or, it would be more 
expressive to say, faintly troubled its darkness. It wjis spacious, 
and I dare say had once been handsome, but every discemiblc thing 
in it was covered with dust and mould, and dropping to pieces. 
The most prominent object was a long table with a tablecloth 
spread on it, as if a feast had been in preparation wlicn the house 
and the clocks all stopped together. An dpergne or centre-piece 
of some kind was in tlie middle of this cloth; it was so heavily 
overhung with cobwebs that its form was quite undistinguishable; 
and, as I looked along the yellow expanse out of which I remember 
its seeming to grow, like a black fungus, I saw speckled-legged 
spiders with blotchy bodies nmuing home to it, and nmning out 
from it, as if some circumstance of the greatest public imjiortance 
had just transpired in the spider community. 

I heard the mice too, rattling behind the panels, as if the same 
occurrence were important to their interests. But, the blackbeetles 
took no notice of the agitation, and groped about the hearth in a 
ponderous elderly way, as if they were shortsighted and hard of 
hearing, and not on terms with one another. 

These crawling things had fascinated my attention, and I was 
watching them from a distance, when Miss Havisham laid a hand 
upon my shoulder. In her other hand she had a crutch-headed 
stick on which she leaned, and she looked like the Witch of the 
place. 

“This,” said she, pointing to the long table with her stick, “is 
where I will be laid when I am dead. They shall come and look 
at me here.” 

With some vague misgiving that she might get upon the table 
then and there and die at once, the complete realisation of the 
ghastly waxwork at the Fair, I shrank under her touch. 

“What do you think that is?” she asked me, again pointing 
with her stick ; “ that, wliere those cobwebs are ? " 

“I can’t guess what it is, ma’am.” 

“ It’s a great cake. A bride-cake. Mine I ” 
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She looked all round the room in a glaring manner, and then 
said, leaning on me while her hand twitched my shoulder, “ Come, 
come, come ! Walk me, walk me ! ” 

I made out from this, that the work I had to do, wiis to walk 
Miss Havisham round and round the room. Accordingly, I started 
at once, and she Ittined upon my shoulder, and we went away at a 
pace that might have been an imitation (founded on my first impulse 
under that roof) of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise-cart. 

She was not physically strong, and after a little time said, 

“ Slower! ” Still, we went at an impatient fitful speed, and as 
we went, she twitched the hand upon my shoulder, and worked 
her mouth, and led me to believe that we were going fast because 
her thoughts went fast. After a while she said, “Call Estella!” 
so I went out on the landing and roared that name as I had done 
on the previous occasion. When her light appeared, I returned to 
Miss Havisham, and we started away again round and round the 
room. 

If only Estella had come to be a spectator of our proceedings, I 
should have felt sufficiently discontented ; but, as she brought with 
her the three ladies and the gentleman whom I had seen below, I 
didn’t know what to do. In my politeness I would have stopped; 
but, Miss Havisham twitched my shoulder, and we posted on — 
with a shame-faced consciousness on my part that they would think 
it was all my doing. 

“Dear Miss Havisham,” said Miss Sarah Pocket. “How well 
you look 1 ” 

“I do not,” returned Miss Havisham. “I am yellow skin and 
bone.” 

Camilla brightened when Miss Pocket met with this rebuff; 
and she murmured, as she plaintively contemplated Miss Havisham, 
“ Poor dear soul! Certainly not to be expected to look well, poor 
thing. The idea!” 

“ And how are you t ” said Miss Havisham to Camilla. As we 
were close to Camilla then, I would have stopped as a matter of 
course, only Miss Havisham wouldn’t stop. We swept on, and I 
felt that I was highly obnoxious to Camilla. 

“ Tliank you. Miss Havisham,” she returned, “ I am as well as 
can be expected.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you?” asked Miss Havisham, 
with exceeding sharpness. 

“Nothing worth mentioning,” replied Camilla. “I don’t wish 
to make a display of my feelings, but I have habitually thought of 
you more in the night than I am quite equal to.” 

“ Then don’t think of me,” retorted Miss Havisham. 
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“Very easily said!” remarked Camilla, amiably repressing a 
sob, while a hitch came inti) iier upper lip, and her tears over¬ 
flowed. “ Raymond is a witness what ginger and sal volatile I 
am obliged to take in the night. Ibiymond is a witness wluit 
nervous jerkings I have in my legs, Chokings and nervous jerk- 
ings, however, are nothing new to me when I think with anxiety 
of those I love. If I could be less aftcetionate and sensitive, I 
should have a better digestion and an iron set of nerves. I am 
sure I wish it could be so. But as to not thinking of you in the 
night — the idear I ” Here, a burst of tears. 

The Raymond referred to, I understood to be the gentleman 
present, and him I understood to be Mr. Camilla. He came to 
the rescue at this point, and said in a consolatory and compliments 
ary voice, “ Camilla, my dear, it is well known that your family 
feelings are gradually undermining you to the extent of making 
one of your legs shorter than the other.” 

“ I am not aware,” observed tlic grave lady whose voice I had 
heard but once, “ that to think of any person is to make a great 


claim upon tliat person, my dear.” 

Miss Sarah Pocket, whom I now saw to be a little dry brown 
corrugated old woman, with a small face that might liave been 
made of walnut shells, and a large mouth like a cat’s without the 
whiskers, supported this position by saying, » No, indeed, my dear. 
Hem 1 ” 

“ Thinking is easy enough,” said the grave lady. 

“ What is easier, you know 1 ” assented Miss Sarah Pocket. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Camilla, whose fermenting feelings ap¬ 
peared ’to rise from her legs to her bo.som. “ It’s all very true ! 
It’s, a weakness to be so affectionate, but I can’t help it. No doubt 
my health would be much better if it was otherwise, still I wouldn’t 
change my disposition if I could. It’s the cause of much suffering, 
but it’s a consolation to know I possess it, when I wake up in the 
night.” Here another burst of feeling. 

Miss Havisham and I ha<l never stopped all this time, but kept 
going round and round the room : now, bnishing against the skirts 
of the visitors; now, giving them the whole length of the dismal 
chamber. 

“There’s Matthew!” said Camilla. “Never mixing with any 
natural ties, never coming here to see how Miss Havisham is ! I 
have tJiken to the sofa with my stay-lace cut, and have lain there 
hours, insensible, with my head over the side, and my hair all down, 
and my feet I don’t know where-” 

(“Much higher than your head, my love,” said Mr. Camilla.) 

“I have gone off into that state, hours and horns, on account 
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of Matthew’s strange and inexplicable conduct, and nobody has 
tlianked me.” 

“ Really I must say I should think not! ” interposed the grave 
lady. 

“ You see, my dear,” added Miss Sarah Pocket (a blandly vicious 
pei-sonage), ‘‘the question to put to yourself is, who did you expect 
to thank you, my love ? ” 

“Without expecting any thanks, or anything of the sort,” 
resumed Camilla, “I have remained in that.state hours and hours, 
and Riiymond is a witness of the extent to which I have choked, 
and what the total inefficacy of ginger has been, and I have been 
heard at the pianoforte-tuner’s across the street, where the poor 
mistaken children have even supposed it to be pigeons cooing at 

a distance — and now to be told-” Here,Camilla put her 

hand to her throat, and began to be quite chemical as to the for¬ 
mation of new combinations there. 

When this same Matthew was mentioned. Miss Havisham stopped 
me and herself, and stood looking at the speaker. This change 
had a great influence in bringing Camilla’s chemistry to a sudden 
end^ 

“ Matthew will come and see me at last,” said Miss Havisham, 
sternly, “ when I am laid on that table. That will be his place — 
there,” striking the table with her stick, “at my head! And 
yours will be there! And your husband’s there! And Sarah 
Pocket’s there I And Georgiana’s there! Now you all know 
where to take your stations when you come to feast upon me. 
And now go 1 ” 

At the mention of each name, she had struck the table with her 
stick in a new place. She now said, “Walk me, walk me!” and 
we went on again. 

“ I suppose there’s nothing to be done,” exclaimed Camilla, 
“ but comply and depart. It’s something to have seen the object 
of one’s love and duty, even for so short a time. I shall think of 
it with a melancholy satisfaction when I w'ake up in the night. I 
wish Matthew could have that comfort, but he sets it at defiance. 
I am determined not to make a display of my feelings, but it’s 
very hard to be told one w’ants to feast on one’s relations — as if 
one was a Giant — and to be told to go. The bare idea 1 ” 

Mr. Camilla interposing, as Mrs. Camilla laid her hand upon 
her heaving bosom, that lady assumed an unnatural fortitude of 
manner which I supposed to be expressive of an intention to drop 
and choke when out of view', and kissing her hand to Miss Havis¬ 
ham, was escorted forth. Sarah Pocket and Gcorgiana contended 
who should remain last ; but, Sarah was too knowing to be out- 
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done, and ambled round Georgiana with that artful slipperiness, 
that the latter was obliged to take precedence.. Sarah Pocket tlien 
made her separate effect of departing with “Bless you, Miss Havis- 
hain dear ! ” and with a smile of forgiving pity on her walnut-shell 
countenance for the weaknesses of tlie rest. 

While Estella w'as away lighting them down. Miss Havisham 
still walked with her hand on my shoulder, but more and more 
slowly. At last she stopped before the fire, and said, after mutter¬ 
ing and looking at it some seconds : 

“This is my birthday, Pip.’' 

I was going to wish her many happy returns, when she lifted 
her stick. 

“ I don’t suffer it to be spoken of. I don’t suffer those who were 
here just now, or any one, to speak of it. They come here on the 
day, but they dare not refer to it.” 

Of course I made no further effort to refer to it. 

“On this day of the year, long before you were born, this heap 
of decay,” stabbing with her crutched stick at the pile of cobwebs 
on the table, but not touching it, “ was brouglit here. It and 
I have worn away together. The mice have gnawed at it, and 
sharper teeth than teeth of mice have gnawed at me.” 

She held the head of her stick against her heart as she stood 
looking at the table ; she in her once white dress, all yellow and 
withered; the once white cloth all yellow and withered; every¬ 
thing around, in a state to crumble under a touch. 

“When the ruin is complete,” said she, with a ghastly look, 
“ and when they lay me dead, in my bride’s dress on the bride’s 

table_which shall be done, and wliich will be the finished curse 

upon him_so much the better if it is done on this day ! ” 

She stood looking at the table as if she stood looking at her own 
figure lying there. I remainetl quiet. Estella returned, and she too 
remained quiet. It seemed to me that we continued thus a long 
time. In the heavy air of the room, and the heavy darkness that 
brooded in its remoter corners, I even had an alarming fancy that 
Estella and I might presently begin to decay. 

At length, not coming out of her distraught state by degrees, but 
in an instant. Miss Havisham said, “ Let me see you two play at 
cards; why have you not begun ? ” With that, we returned to her 
room,’and sat down as before; I was beggared, as before; and 
again, as before, Miss Havisham watched us all the time, directed 
my attention to Estella’s beauty, and made me notice it the more 
by trying her jewels on Estella’s breast and hair. 

Estella, for her part, likewise treated me as before; except that 
she did not condescend to speak. When we had played some half- 
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dozen games, a day was appointed for my return, and I was taken 
down into the yard to be fed in the former dog-like manner. 
There, too, I was again left to wander about as I liked. 

It is not much to the purpose whether a gate in that garden 
wall which I had scrambled up to peep over on the last occasion 
was, on that last occasion, open or shut. Enough that I saw no 
gate then, and that I saw one now. As it stood open, and as 
I knew that Estella had let the visitors out — for, she had 
returned witli the keys in her hand — I strolled into the garden, 
and strolled all over it. It was quite a wilderness, and there were 
old melon-frames and cucumber-frames in it, which seemed in their 
decline to have produced a spontaneous growth of weak attempts 
at pieces of old hats and boots, with now and then a weedy offshoot 
into the likeness of a battered saucepan. 

When I had exhausted the garden and a greenhouse with 
nothing in it but a fallen-down grape-vine and some bottles, I 
found myself in the dismal corner upon which I had looked out 
of window. Never questioning for a moment that the house was 
now empty, I looked in at another window, and found myself, to 
my great surprise, exchanging a broad stare with a pale young 
gentleman with red eyelids and light hair. 

This pale young gentleman quickly disappeared, and reappeared 
beside me. He had been at his books when I had found myself 
staring at him, and I now saw that he was inky. 

“ Halloa ! ” said he, young fellow ! ” 

Halloa being a general observation which I had usually observed 
to be best answered by itself, I said “ Halloa! ” politely omitting 
young fellow. 

“ Who let you in?” said he. 

“ Miss Estella.” 

Who gave you leave to prowl about ? ” 

“Miss Estella.” 

“Come and fight,” said the pale young gentleman. 

What could I do but follow him? I have often asked myself 
the question since: but, what else could I do ? His manner was 
so final and I was so astonished, that I followed where he led, as 
if I had been under a spell. 

“Stop a minute, though,” he said, wheeling round before we 
had gone many paces. “ I ought to give you a reason for fighting, 
too. There it is ! ” In a most irritating manner he instantly slapped 
his hands against one another, daintily flung one of his legs up behind 
him, pulled my hair, slapped his hands again, dipped his head, and 
butted it into my stomach. 

The buU-like proceeding last mentioned, besides that it was 
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unquestionably to be regarded in tlic light of a liberty, was particu¬ 
larly disagreeable just after bread and meat. I therefore liit out 
at him, and was going to hit out again, wlien he said, “Alia! 
Would you ? ” and began dancing backwards and forwards in a 
manner quite unparalleled witliiu my limited experience. 

“ Laws of the game ! ” said he. Here, be skipped from his left 
leg on to his right. “ Regular rules ! ” Here, lie skipped from 
his right leg on to his left. “ Come to the ground, and go through 
the preliminaries ! ” Here, he dodged backwards and forwards, 
and did all sorts of things while I looked helplessly at him. 

I was secretly afraid of him when I saw him so dexterous; but, 
I felt morally and physically convinced that his light head of hair 
could have had no business in the pit of my stomach, and that 
I had a right to consider it irrelevant when so obtruded on my 
attention. Therefore, I followed him without a word, to a retired 
nook of the garden, formed by the junction of two walls and 
screened by some rubbish. On his asking me if I was satisfied 
with the ground, and on my replying Yes, he begged my leave 
to absent himself for a moment, and quickly returned with a 
bottle of water and a sponge dipped in vinegar. “Available for 
both,” he said, placing these against the wall. And then fell to 
pulling off, not only his jacket and waistcoat, but his shirt too, in 
a manner at once light-hearted, business-like, and bloodthirsty. 

Although he did not look very healtliy — having pimples on his 
face, and a breaking out on his mouth — these dreadful prepam- 
tions quite appalled me. I jvidged him to be about my own age, 
but he was much taller, and he liad a way of spinning himself 
about that was full of appearance. For the rest, he was a young 
gentleman in a grey suit (when not denuded for battle), with his 
elbows, knees, wrists, and heels considerably in advance of the 
rest of him as to development. 

My heart failed me when I saw him squaring at me with eveiy 
demonstration of mechanical nicety, and eyeing my anatomy as if 
he were minutely choosing his bone. I never have been so sur¬ 
prised in my life, as I was when I let out the first blow, and saw 
him lying on his back, looking up at me with a bloody nose and 

his face exceedingly foreshortened. 

But, he was on his feet directly, and after sponging himself witli 
a great show of dexterity began squaring again. The second great¬ 
est surprise I have ever had in my life was seeing him on his back 
again, looking up at me out of a black eye. 

His spirit inspired me with great respect. He seemed to have 
no strength, and he never once hit me hard, and he was always 
knocked down ; but, he would be up again in a moment, sponging 
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himself or drinking o\it of the water-bottle, with the greatest satis¬ 
faction in seconding liimself according to form, and then came at me 
with an air and a show that made me believe he really was going to 
do for me at last. He got licavily bruised, for I am sorry to record 
that the more I hit him, the harder I hit him ; but, he came up 
attain and again and again, until at last he got a bad fall ^vlth the 
back of his head against the wall. Even after that crisis in our 
affaii-s, he got up and turned round and round confusedly a few 
times, not knowing where I \yas; but finaUy went on his kne^ to 
his sponge and threw it up : at the same time panting out, That 
means you have won.” 

He seemed so brave and innocent, that although I had not pro¬ 
posed the contest, I felt but a gloomy satisfaction in my victory. 
Indeed, I go so far as to hope that I regarded myself while dressing, 
as a species of savage young wolf, or other wild bei^t. However, 

I got dressed, darkly wiping my sanguinary face at intervals, and I 
said, “Can I help you?” and he said, “No thankee,” and I said, 

“Good afternoon,” and fie said, “Same to you.” 

When I got into the courtyard, I found Estella waiting with the 
keys. But, she neither asked me where I had been, nor why I had 
kept her waiting; and there was a bright flush upon her face, as 
though something had happened to delight her. Instead of going 
straight to the gate, too, she stepped back into the passage, and 
beckoned me. 

“ Come here ! You may kiss me if you like.” 

I kissed her cheek as she turned it to me. I think I would have 
gone through a great deal to kiss her cheek. But, I felt that the 
kiss was given to the coarse common boy as a piece of money might 
have been, and that it was worth nothing. 

What with the birthday visitors, and what with the cards, and 
what with the fight, my stay had lasted so long, that when I neared 
home the light on the spit of sand off the point on the marshes ^yas 
gleaming against a black night-sky, and Joe’s furnace was flinging 
a path of fire across the road. 


CHAPTER XII. 

My mind grew very uneasy on the subject of the pale young gen¬ 
tleman. The more I thought of the fight, and recalled the pale 
young gentleman on his back in various stages of puffy and incriin- 
soned countenance, the more certain it appeared that something 
would be done to me. I felt that the pale young gentleman’s blood 
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wa.s on my head, and tliat the Law woidd avenge it. Witliout hav¬ 
ing any definite idea of the penalties 1 liad incurred, it wa.s clear to 
me that village boys could not go stalking about tlic country, rav¬ 
aging the houses of gentlefolks and pitching into the studious youth 
of England, without laying themselves open to severe punishment. 
For some days, I even kept close at home, and looked out at the 
kitchen door ^\^th the greatest caution and trepidation before going 
on an errand, lest the officers of the County Jail should pounce 
upon me. The pale young gentleman’s nose had stained niy trou¬ 
sers, and I tried to wash out that evidence of my guilt in the dead 
of night. I liad cut my knuckles against the pale young gentle¬ 
man’s teeth, and I twisted my imagination into a thousand tangles, 
as I devise<l incredible ways of accounting for that damnatory cir¬ 
cumstance when I should be haled before the Judges. 

When the day came round for my retuni to the scene of the deed 
of violence, my terrors reached their height. Whether myrmidous 
of Justice, specially sent down from London, woidd be lying in am¬ 
bush behind the gate? Whether Miss Havisham, preferring to take 
personal vengeance for an outrage done to her house, miglit rise in 
those grave-clothes of hers, draw a pistol, and shoot me dead? 
Whether suborned boys — a numerous band of mercenaries — 
might be engaged to fall upon me in the brewery, and cuff me 
until I was no more ? It was high testimony to my confidence in 
the spirit of the pale young gentleman, that I never imagined him 
accessory to these retaliations; they always came into my mind as 
the acts of injudicious relatives of his, goaded on by the state of his 
visage and an indignant sympathy witli the family features. 

However, go to l\Iiss Havisham^s I must, and go I did. And 
behold ! nothing came of the late struggle. It was not alluded to 
ill any way, and no pale young gentleman was to be discovered on 
the premises. I found the same gate open, and I explored the gar¬ 
den, and even looked in at the windows of the detached house; but, 
my view was suddenly stoppetl by the closed shutters within, and 
all was lifeless. Only in the corner where the combat had taken 
place, could I detect any evidence of tlie young gentleman’s exists 
ence. There were traces of his gore in that spot, and I covered 
them with garden-mould from the eye of man. 

On the broad landing between Miss Havisham’s own room and 
that other room in which the long table was laid out, I saw a gar¬ 
den-chair — a light chair on wheels, that you pushed from behind. 
It had been placed there since my last visit, and I entered, that 
same day, on a regular occupation of pushing Miss Havisham in 
this chair (when she was tired of walking with her hand upon my 
shoulder) round her own room, and across the landing, and round 
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the other room. Over and over and over again, we would make 
tlicse joumeys, and sometimes they would last as long as three 
liours at a stretcli. I insensibly fall into a general mention of these 
journeys as mimerous, because it was at once settled that I should 
return every alternate day at noon for these purposes, and because 
I am now going to sum up a period of at least eight or ten months. 

As we began to be more used to one another, Miss Havisham 
tidked more to me, and asked me such (piestions as what had I 
learnt and ^vhat wjxs I going to be ? I told her I was going to be 
apprenticed to Joe, I believed j and I enlarged upon my knowing 
nothing and wanting to know cvcrj'thing, in the hope that she 
might offer some help towards that desirable en^. But, she did 
not; on the eontrar}', she seemed to prefer my being ignorant. 
Neither did she ever give me any money or anything but iny daily 
dinner — nor even stipulate that I should be paid for my services. 

EsUdla was always about, and always let me in and out, but 
never tohl me I might kiss her agtiin. Sometimes, she would 
coldly tolerate me; sometimes, she would condescend to me; some¬ 
times, she would be quite familiar with me; sometimes, she would 
tell me energetically that she hated me. Miss Havisham would 
often ask me in a whisper, or when we were alone, “Does she grow 
prettier and prettier, Pip?” And when I said Yes (for indeed she 
did), wouhl seem to enjoy it greedily. Also, when we played at 
cards Miss Havisham would look on, with a miserly relish of Es- 
tclla’s moods, whatever they were. And sometimes, when her moods 
were so many and so contradictory of one another that I was puz¬ 
zled what to say or do. Miss Ha\isham would embrace her with 
lavish fondness, murmuring something in her car that sounded like 
“Break their hearts, my pride and hope, break their hearts and 
have no mercy ! ” 

There wjis a song Joe used to hum fragments of at the forge, of 
which the burden was Old Clem. This was not a very ceremoni¬ 
ous way of rendering homage to a patron saint; but I believe Old 
Clem stood in that relation toward smiths. It was a song that 
imitated the measure of beating upon iron, and was a mere lyrical 
excuse for the introduction of Old Clem’s respected name. Thus, 
you were to hammer boys round — Old Clem! With a thump 
and a sound — Old Clem! Beat it out, beat it out ■— Old Clem 1 
With a clink for the stout — Old Clem I Blow the fire, blow the 
fire — Old Clem! Roaring dryer, soaring higher — Old Clem! 
One day soon after the appearance of the chair, Miss Havisham 
suddenly saying to me, with the impatient movement of her fin¬ 
gers, “ There, there, there 1 Sing! ” I was surprised into crooning 
this ditty as I pushed her over the floor. It happened so to 
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“At any particular time, Miss Ilavi.sham?” 

“There, tliere ! 1 know nothing about times. Let him come 

soon, ami come alone with you.” 

When I got home at night, and delivered this message for Joe, 
my sister “ went on the Rampage,” in a more alarming degree than 
at any previous period. She asked me and Joe whether we sup¬ 
posed she was door-mats under our feet, and how we dared to use 
her so, and what company we graciously thought she 2 vas fit for? 
When she had exhausted a torrent of such inquiries, she threw a 
candlestick at Joe, burst into a loud sobbing, got out the dust-pan 
— which was always a very bad sign — p\it on her coarse apron, 
and began cleaning up to a terrible extent. Not satisfied with a 
dry cleaning, she took to a pail and scrubbing-brush, and cleaned 
us out of house and home, so that we stood shivering in the back¬ 
yard. It was ten o’clock at night before we ventured to creep in 
again, and then she asked Joe why he had not married a Negress 
Slave at once? Joe offered no answer, poor fellow, but stood feel¬ 
ing his whiskers and looking dejectedly at me, as if he thought it 
really might have been a better speculation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

It was a trial to my feelings, on the next day but one, to sec 
Joe arraying himself in his Sunday clothes to accompany me to 
Miss Havisham’s. However, as he thought his court-suit neces¬ 
sary to the occasion, it was not for me to tell him that he looked 
far better in his working dress; the rather, because I knew he 
made himself so dreadfully uncomfortable, entirely on my account, 
and that it was for me he pulled up his shirt-collar so very high 
behind, that it made the hair on the crown of his head stand up 
like a tuft of feathers. 

At breakfast-time, my sister declared her intention of going to 
town with us, and being left at Uncle Pumblechook’s, and called 
for “ when we had done with our fine ladies” — a way of putting 
the case, from which Joe appeare<i inclined to augiir the worst. 
The forge was shut up for the day, and Joe inscribed in chalk 
upon the door (as it was his custom to do on the very rare occa¬ 
sions when he was not at work) the monosyllable nouT, accompa¬ 
nied by a sketch of an arrow supposed to be flying ^n the direction 
he had taken. 

We walked to town, my sister leading the way in a very large 
beaver bonnet, and carrying a bsisket like the Great Seal of Eng- 
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land in plaited straw, a pair of pattens, a spare shawl, and an 
umbrella, though it was a fine bright day. I am not quite clear 
whether these articles were carried penitentially or ostentatiously; 
but, I rather think they were displayed as articles of property — 
much as Cleopatra or any other sovereign lady on the Rampage 
might exhibit her wealth in a pageant or procession. 

Wlien we came to Pumblechook’s, my sister bounced in and left 
us. As it was almost noon, Joe and I held straight on to Miss 
Havisham’s house. EstellJi opened the gate as usual, and, the 
moment she appeared, Joe took his hat off and stood weighing it 
by the brim in both his hands: as if he had some urgent reason in 
his mind for being particular to half a quarter of an ounce. 

Estella took no notice of either of us, but led us the way that I 
knew so well. I followed next to her, and Joe came last. When I 
looked back at Joe in the long passage, he was still weighing his 
hat with the greatest care, and was coming after us in long strides 
on the tips of his toes. 

Estella told me we were both to go in, so I took Joe by the coat- 
cuft’ and conducted him into Miss Havisham’s presence. She was 
seated at her dressing-table, and looked round at us immediately. 

“Oh!” said she to Joe. “You arc the husband of the sister 
of this boy ? ” 

I could hardly have imagined dear old Joe looking so unlike 
himself or so like some extraordinary bird; standing, as he did, 
speechless, with his tuft of feathers ruffled, and his mouth open as 
if he wanted a worm. 

“You are the husband,” repeated Miss Havisham, “of the sis¬ 
ter of this boy?” 

It was very aggravating; but, throughout the interview, Joe 
persisted in addressing Me instead of Miss Havisham. 

“Which I meantersay, Pip,” Joe now observed, in a manner 
that was at once expressive of forcible argumentation, strict confi¬ 
dence, and great politeness, “as I hup and married your sister, 
and I were at the time what you might call (if you was any ways 
inclined) a single man.” 

“ Well! ” said Miss Havisham. “ And you have reared the boy, 
with the intention of taking him for your apprentice; is that so, 
Mr. Gargery?” 

“You know, Pip,” replied Joe, “as you and me were ever 
friends, and it were looked for’ard to betwixt us, as being calc’lated 
to lead to larks. Not but what, Pip, if you had ever made objec¬ 
tions to the business — such as its being open to black and sut^ or 
such-like — not but what they would have been attended to, don’t 
you see ? ” 
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“ Has the boy,” said Miss Ha\isham, “ ever made any objec¬ 
tion ? Does he like the trade ? ” 

“Which it is well beknovm to yourself, Pip,” returned Joe, 
strengthening his former mixture of argumentation, confidence, and 
politeness, “that it were the wish of your own hart.” (I saw the 
idea suddenly break upon him that he would adapt his epitaj)h to 
the occasion, before he went on to say) “ And there weren’t no 
objection on your part, and Pip it were the great wish of your 
hart! ” 

It was quite in vain for me to endeavour to make liim sensible 
that he ought to speak to Miss Havisham. The more I made 
fiices and gestures to him to do it, the more confidential, argument¬ 
ative, and polite, he persisted in being to Me. 

“Have you brought his indentures with you?” asked Miss 
Havisham. 

“ Well, Pip, you know,” replied Joe, as if that were a little 
unreasonable, “you yourself see me put ’em in my ’at, and there¬ 
fore you know as they are here.” With which he took them out, 
and gave them, not to Miss Havisham, but to me. I am afraid I 
was ashamed of the dear good fellow — I know I was ashamed of 
him — when I saw that Estella stood at tlie back of Miss Havis- 
ham’s chair, and that her eyes laughed mischievously. I took the 
indentures out of his hand and gave them to Miss Havisham. 

“ You expected,” said liliss Havisham, as she looked them over, 
“ no premium with the boy ? ” 

“Joe!” I remonstrated; for he made no reply at all. “Why 
don’t you answer-” 

“ Pip,” returned Joe, cutting me short as if he were liurt, “which 
I mcantersay that were not a question requiring a answer betwixt 
yourself and me, and which you know the answer to be full well 
No. You know it to be No, Pip, and wherefore should I say it?” 

Miss Havisham glanced at him as if she understood what he 
really wa.s, better than I had thought possible, seeing what he was 
there; and took up a little bag from the table beside her. 

“ Pip has earned a premium here,” she said, “ and here it is. 
There are five-and-twenty guineas in this bag. Give it to your 
master, Pip?” 

As if he were absolutely out of his mind \vith the wonder awak¬ 
ened in him by her strange figure and the strange room, Joe, even 
at this pass, persisted in addressing me. 

“ This is very liberal on your part, Pip,” said Joe, “ and it is as 
such received and grateful welcome, though never looked for, far 
nor near nor nowheres. And now, old chap,” said Joe, conveying 
to me a sensation, first of burning and then of freezing, for I felt 
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as if that familiar expression were applied to Miss Havisham; “ and 
now, old chap, may we do our duty ! May you and me do our duty, 
both on us by one and another, and by them which your liberal 
present — have — conweyed — to be — for the satisfaction of mind 

_of_them as never — ’’here Joe showed that he felt he had 

fallen into frightful difficulties, until he triumphantly rescued him¬ 
self with the words, “ and from myself far be it! ” These words 
had such a round and convincing sound for him that he said them 

twice. 

“Good bye, Pip!” said Miss Havisham. “Let them out, 
Estella.” 

“Am I to come again. Miss Havisham?” I asked. 

“No. Gargery is your master now. Gargery! One word!” 

Thus calling him back as I went out of the door, I heard her 
say to Joe, in a distinct emphatic voice, “ The boy has been a good 
boy here, and that is his reward. Of course, as an honest man, 
you will expect no other and no more.” 

How Joe got out of the room, I have never been able to deter¬ 
mine ; but, I know that when he did get out he was steadily pro¬ 
ceeding upstairs instead of coming down, and was deaf to all 
remonstrances until I went after him and laid hold of him. In 
another minute we were outside the gate, and it was locked, and 
Estella was gone. When we stood in the daylight alone again, 
Joe backe<l up against a wall, and said to me, “ Astonishing! ” 
And there he remained so long, saying “Astonishing” at intervals, 
so often, that I began to think his senses were never coming back. 
At length, he prolonged his remark into “ Pip, I do assure you 
this is as-TON-ishing! ” and so, by degrees, became conversational 
and able to walk away. 

I have reason to think that Joe’s intellects were brightened by 
the encounter they had passed through, and that on our way to 
Pumblcchook’s, he invented a subtle and deep design. My reason 
is to be found in what took place in Mr. Pumblechook’s parlour: 
where, on our presenting ourselves, my sister sat in conference with 
that detested seedsman. 

“Well!” cried my sister, addressing us both at once. “And 
what’s happened to you ? I wonder you condescended to come 
back to such poor society as this, I am sure I do ! ” 

“ Miss Havisham,” said Joe, with a fixed look at me, like an 
effort of remembrance, “ made it wery partick’ler that we should 
give her — were it compliments or respects, Pip ? ” 

“ Compliments,” I said. 

“Which that were my own belief,” answered Joe — *‘her com 
pliments to Mrs. J. Gargery- 
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“Much good they’ll do me!” obscn'cd my sister: but rather 
gratified too. 

“And wishing,” pui*sued Joe, with another fixed look at me, 
like another effort of remembrance, “ that the state of Miss Havis- 
ham’s elth were sitch as would have — allowed, were it, Pip 1 ” 
“Of her having the pleasure,” I added. 

“Of ladies’ company,” said Joe. And drew a long breath. 

“ Well! ” cried my sister, with a mollifial glance at Mr. Pumble- 
chook. “ She might liave had the politeness to send that message 
at first, but it’s better late than never. And what did she give 
young Rantipole here ? ” 

“She giv’ him,” said Joe, “nothing.” 

Mrs. Joe was going to break out, but .Joe went on. 

“What she giv’,” said Joe, “she giv’ to his friends. ‘And by 
his friends,’ were her explanation, ‘ I mean into the hands of his 
sister, Mrs. J. Gargery.’ Tliern were her words ; ‘ Mrs. J. Gargciy.’ 
Slie mayn’t have know’d,” added Joe, with an appearance of 
reflection, “ whether it were Joe or Jorge.” 

My sister looked at Pumblechook : who smoothed the elbows of 
his wooden arm-chair, and nodded at her and at the fire as if he 
had known all about it beforehand. 

“And how much have you got?” asked my sister, laughing. 
Positively, laughing I 

“What would present company say to ten pound?” demanded 
Joe. 

“They’d say,” returned my sister curtly, “pretty well. Not 
too much, but pretty well.” 

“It’s more than that, then,” said Joe. 

That fearful impostor, Pumblechook, immediately nodded, and 
said, as he rubbed the arms of his chair: “ It’s more than that. 

Mum.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say-” began my sister. 

“ Yes I do, Mum,” said Pumblechook; “ but wait a bit. Go 
on, Joseph. Good in you ! Go on I 

“What would present company say,” proceeded Joe, “to 

twenty pound ? ” 

“ Handsome would be the word,’ returned my sister. 

“Well then,” said Joe, “it’s more than twenty pound.” 

That abject hypocrite, Pumblechook, nodded again, and said 
with a patronising laugh, “ It’.s more than that. Mum. Good 

again! Follow her up, Joseph! 

“Then to make an end of it,” said Joe, delightedly handing the 

bag to my sister; “it’s five-and-twenty pound.” 

“It’s five-and-twenty pound, Mum,” echoed that basest of 
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swindlers, Piimblechook, rising to shake hands with her; “and 
it’s no more than your merits (as I said when my opinion was 
asked), and I wi.sh you joy of the money ! ” 

If the villain had stopped here, his case would have been suffi¬ 
ciently awful, but he blackened his guilt by proceeding to take me 
into custody, with a right of patronage that left all his former 
criminality far beliind. 

“ Now you see, Joseph and wife,” said Mr. Piimblechook, as he 
took me by the arm above the elbow, “ I am one of them that 
always go right through with what they’ve begun. This boy must 
be bound out of hand. That’s my way. Bound out of hand.” 

“.Goodness knows, Uncle Pumblechook,” said my sister (grasp¬ 
ing the money), “we’re deeply beholden to you.” 

“ Never mind me. Mum,” returned that diabolical comchandlcr, 
“ A pleasure’s a pleasure all the world over. But tliis boy, you 
know; wc must have him bound. I said I’d see to it — to tell 
you the truth.” 

The Justices were sitting in the Town Hall near at hand, 
and we at once went over to have me bound apprentice to Joe 
in the Magisterial presence. I say, we went over, but I was pushed 
over by Pumblechook, exactly as if I had that moment picked a 
pocket or fired a rick; indeed, it was the general impression in 
Court that I had been taken red-handed; for, as Pumblechook 
shoved me before him through the crowd, I heard some people 
say, “ What’s he done ? ” and others, “ He’s a young ’un, too, but 
looks bad, don’t he ? ” One person of mild and benevolent aspect 
even gave me a tract ornamented wtli a woodcut of a malevolent 
young man fitted up with a perfect sausage-shop of fetters, and 
entitled, To be read in my Cell. 

The Hall was a queer place, I thought, with higher pews in it 
than a church — and with people hanging over the pews looking 
on — and with mighty Justices (one with a powdered head) lean¬ 
ing back in chairs, with folded arms, or taking snuff, or going to 
sleep, or writing, or reading the newspapers — and with some shin¬ 
ing black portraits on the walls, which my unartistic eye regarded 
as a composition of hardbake and sticking-plaistcr. Here, in a 
comer, my indentures were duly signed and attested, and I was 
“ bound; ” Mr. Pumblechook holding me all the while as if we 
had looked in on our way to the scaffold, to have those little 
preliminaries disposed of. 

When we had come out again, and had got rid of the boys who 
had been put into great spirits by the expectation of seeing me 
publicly tortured, and who were much disappointed to find that 
my friends were merely rallying round me, we went back to Pum* 
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blechook’s. And there my sister became so excited by the twenty- 
five guineas, tliat notliing would serve her but we must have 
a dinner out of that windfall, at the Blue Boar, aiul that Mr. Pum- 
blechook must go over in his chaise-cart, and bring the Hubbles 
and Mr. Wopsle. 

It was agreed to be done; and a most melancholy day I passed. 
For, it inscrutably appeared to stand to reason, in the minds of tlie 
whole company, that I was an excrescence on the entertainment. 
And to make it worse, they all asked me from time to time— in 
short, whenever they liad nothing else to do —why I didn t enjoy 
myself? And what could I possibly do then, but say that I was 

enjoying myself—when I wasn’t! 

However, they were grown up and had their own way, and made 
the most of it. That swindling Pumblechook, exalted into the be¬ 
neficent contriver of the whole occasion, actually took the top of 
the table ; and, when he addressed them on the subject of my being 
bound and had fiendishly congratulated them on my being liable 
to imprisonment if I played at cards, drank strong liquom, kejit late 
hours or brul company, or indulged in other vagaries which the form 
of my indentures appeared to contemplate as next to inevitable, he 
placed me standing on a chair beside him to illustrate his remarks. 

My only other remembi-ances of the great festival are. That they 
wouldn’t let me go to sleep, but whenever they saw me dropping 
off, woke me up and told me to enjoy myself. That, rather late m 
the evening Mr. Wopsle gave us Collins’s ode, and threw his blood- 
stain’d sword in thunder down, with such effect that a waiter came 
in and said “ The Commercials underneath sent up their compli- 
ments, and’it wasn’t tl.e Tumblers’ Arms.” That they were all 
in excellent spirits on the road home, ami sang O Lady Fair Mr. 
'Wopsle taking the ba.ss, and asserting with a tremendously strong 
voice (in reply to the inquisitive bore who leads that piece of music 
in a most im^rtinent manner, by wanting to know all about every¬ 
body’s private affairs) that he was riie man with Ins white locks 
flowing, and that he was upon the whole the weakest p. gnin going. 

Finally I remember that when I got into my little bedroom 
I was tmly wretched, and had a strong conviction on me that I 
should never like Joe’s trade. I had liked it once, but once was 

not now. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It is a most miserable thing to feel ashamed of home. There 
may be black ingratitude in the thing, and the punishment may 
be retributive and well deserved; but, that it is a miserable thing, 

I can testify. 

Home had never been a very pleasant place to me, because of 
my sister’s temper. But, Joe had sanctified it, and I believed in 
it. I had believed in the best parlour as a most elegant sidoon; I 
had believed in the front door, as a mysterious portal of the Temple 
of State whose solemn opening was attended with a sacrifice of 
roast fowls; I had believed in the kitchen as a chaste though not 
magnificent apartment; I had believed in the forge as the glowing 
road to manhood and independence. Within a single year all this 
was eliangcd. Now, it was all coarse and common, and I would 
not have had Miss Havisham and Estella see it on any account. 

How much of my ungnicious condition of mind may have been 
my own fault, how much Miss Havisham’s, how much my sister’s, 
is now of no moment to me or to any one. The change was made 
in me; the thing was done. Well or ill done, excusably or inex¬ 
cusably, it was done. 

Once, it had seemed to me that wdicn I should at last roll up my 
shirt-sleeves and go into the forge, Joe’s ’prentice, I should be dis¬ 
tinguished and happy. Now the reality was in my hold, I only 
felt that I was dusty with the dust of the small coal, and that I 
had a weight upon my daily remembrance to which the anvil was a 
feather. There have been occasions in my later life (I suppose as 
in most lives) when I have felt for a time as if a thick curtain had 
fallen on all its interest and romance, to shut me out from anything 
save dull endurance any more. Never has that curtain dropped so 
heavy and blank, as when my way in life lay stretched out straight 
before me through the newly-entered road of apprenticeship to Joe. 

I remember that at a later period of my “time,” I used to stand 
about the churchyard on Sunday evenings, when night was falling, 
comparing my own perspective with the windy marsh view, and 
making out some likeness between them by thinking how flat and 
low both were, and how on both there came an unknown way and a 
dark mist and then the sea. I was quite as dejected on the first 
working-day of my apprenticeship as in that after-time; but I am 
glad to know that I never breathed a murmur to Joe while my 
indentures lasted. It is about the only thing I am glad to know 
of myself in that connection. 

For, though it includes what I proceed to add, all the merit of 
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what I proceed to add wju? Joe’s. It was not because I was faith¬ 
ful, but because Joe was faitliful, that I never ran away and went 
for a soldier or a sailor. It was not because I had a strong sense 
of the \irtue of industry, but because Joe had a strong sense of 
the vii’tue of industiy, tliat I worked with tolerable zeal against the 
grain. It is not possible to know liow far the iiiHuence of any ami¬ 
able honest-liearted duty-doing man dies out into tlie world ; but 
it is very possible to know how it lias touched one’s self in going 
by, and I know right well that any good tliat intermixed itself 
with my apprenticeship came of plain contented Joe, and not of 
restless aspiring discontented me. 

What I wanted, who can say ? How can I say, when I never 
knew? What I dreaded was, that in some unlucky hour I, being 
at my grimiest and commonest, should lift up my eyes and sec 
Estella looking in at one of tlie wooden windows of the forge. I 
was haunted by the fear that she would, sooner or later, find me out, 
^\^th a black face and hands, doing the coarsest part of my work, 
and would exult over me and despise me. Often after dark, when I 
was pulling the bellows for Joe, and we were singing Old Clem, and 
when the thought how we used to sing it at ^liss Havishain’s would 
seem to show me Estella’s face in the fire, with her pretty hair fiut- 
taring in the wind and her eyes scorning me, — often at such a time I 
would look towards those panels of black night in the wall which the 
wooden windows then were, and would fancy that I saw her just 
drawng her face away, and would believe that she had come at last. 

After that, when we went in to supper, the place aiul the meal 
would have a more homely look than ever, and I would feel more 
ashamed of home than ever, in my own ungracious breast. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A.S I was getting too big for Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt’s room, my 
education under that preposterou.s female terminated. Not, how¬ 
ever, until Biddy Imd imparted to me everything she knew, from 
the little catalogue of prices, to a comic song she had once bought 
for a halfpenny. Although the only coherent part of the latter 
piece of literature were tlie opening lines, 

When I went to Lunnon town sirs, 

Too rul loo rul 
Too nil loo ml 

Wasn’t I done very brown sirs ? 

Too ml loo ml 
Too ml loo ml 
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— still, in my desire to be wiser, I got this composition by hciirt 
with the utmost gravity; nor do I recollect that I questioned its 
merit, except that I thought (as I still do) the amount of Too rul 
somewhat in excess of the poetry. In my hunger for information, 
I made proposjils to Mr. Wopsle to bestow some intellectual crumbs 
upon mo ; with which he kindly comi)lied. As it turned out, how¬ 
ever, that he only wanted me for a dramatic lay-figure, to be con¬ 
tradicted and embraced and wept over and bullied and clutched 
and stabbed and knocked about in a variety of ways, I soon declined 
that course of instruction ; though not until Mr. Wopsle in his 
poetic fury had severely mauled me. 

Whatever I acquired, I tried to impart to Joe. This statement 
sounds so well, that I cannot in my conscience let it pass unex¬ 
plained. I wanted to make Joe less ignorant and common, that he 
might be worthier of my society and less open to Estella’s reproach. 

Tlie old Battery out on the marshes was our place of study, and 
a broken slate and a short piece of slate pencil were our cdvjcational 
implements : to wliicli Joe always added a pipe of tobacco. I 
never knew Joe to remember anything from one Sunday to another, 
or to acquire, under my tuition, any piece of information whatever. 
Yet he would smoke his pipe at the Battery with a far more saga¬ 
cious air than anywhere else — even with a leanicd air — as if he 
considered himself to be advancing immensely. Dear fellow, I hope 
he did. 

It was pleasant and quiet, out there with the.sails on the river 
passing beyond the earthwork, and sometimes, when the tide was low, 
looking as if they belonged to sunken ships that were still sailing on 
at the bottom of tlic water. Whenever I watched the vessels stand¬ 
ing out to sea with their white sails spread, I somehow thought of 
Miss Havisham and Estella; and whenever the light struck aslant, 
afar off, upon a cloud or sail or green hill-side or ■water-line, it was just 
the same. — Jliss Havisham and Estella and the strange house and 
the strange life appeared to have something to do with everything 
that was picturesque. 

One Sunday when Joe, greatly enjoying his pipe, had so plumed 
himself on being “ most awful dull,” that I had given him up for 
the day, I lay on the earthwork for some time with my chin on my 
hand, descrying traces of Miss Havisham and Estella all over the 
prospect, in the sky and in the water, until at last I resolved to 
mention a thought concerning them that had been much in mv 
head. 

“Joe,” said I ; “don’t you think I ought to pay Miss Havisham 
a visit ? ” 

“ Well, Pip,” returned Joe, slowly considering. “ What for ^ ” 
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“What for, Joe? What is any visit made for?” 

“There is some wisits p’r’aps,” siiid Joe, “iis for ever remains 
open to tlie question, Pij). But in regard of wisiting Miss ilavis- 
liam. She might tliink you wanted something — expected some¬ 
thing of lier.” 

“Don't you think I miglit say that I did not, Joe?” 

“You might, old chap,” said Joe. “And she might credit it. 
Similarly, she mightn’t.” 

Joe felt, as I did, that he had made a point there, and lie jiulled 
hard at his pipe to keep himself from weakening it by repetition. 

“ You see, Pip,” Joe pursued, iis soon as he was past that danger, 

“ Miss Havisham done the handsome thing by you. When Miss 
Havisham done the handsome tiling by you, she called me back to 
say to me as that were all.” 

“Yes, Joe. I heard her.” 

“All,” Joe repeated, very emphatically. 

“Yes, Joe. I tell you, I heard her.” 

“ Which I ineantersay, Pip, it might be that lier meaning were 
— Make a end on it! — As you was ! — Me to tlie North, and you 

to the South ! — Keeii in sunders ! ” 

I had thought of that too, and it was very far from comforting 
to me to find that he had thought of it; for it seemed to render it 

more probable. 

“ But, Joe.” 

“ Yes, old chap.” 

“ Here am I, getting on in the first year of my time, and, .since 
the day of my being bound I have never thanked Miss Havisham, 
or asked after her, or shown that I remember her. 

“ That’s tnie, Pip; and unless you was to turn her out a set of 
shoes all four round — and which I ineantersay as even a set of 
shoes all four round might not act acceptable as a present in a total 

wacancy of hoofs-- ” 

“ I don’t mean that sort of remembrance, Joe ; I don’t mean a 
pre.sent.” 

But Joe had got the idea of a present in his head and must harp 
upon it. “ Or even,” said he, “ if you was helped to knocking her 
up a new chain for the front door — or say a gross or two of shark¬ 
headed screws for general use — or some light fancy article, such as 
a toasting-fork when she took her muffins — or a gridiron when she 

took a sprat or such like-- ” 

“I don’t mean any present at all, Joe, I interposed. 

“ Well,” said Joe, still harping on it as though I had particularly 
pressed it “if I was yourself, Pip, I wouldn’t. No, I would not. 
For what’s a door-chain when she’s got one always up ? And shark- 
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headers is open to misrepresentations. And if it was a toasting- 
fork, you’d go into brass and do yourself no credit. And the 
oncommonest workman can’t show himself oncoinmon in a gridiron 
— for a gridiron is a gridiron,” said Joe, steadfastly impressing it 
upon me, as if he were cnde<avouring to rouse me from a fi.xed 
delusion, “and you may Iiaim at what you like, but a gridiron it 
will come out, cither by your leave or again your leave, and you 
can’t help yourself-” 

“ My dear Joe,” I cried in desperation, taking hold of his coat, 
“ don’t go on in that way. I never thought of making Miss Havis- 
ham any present.” 

“ No, Pip,” Joe assented, as if he had been contending for that 
all along; “and what I say to you is, you arc right, Pip.” 

“Yes, Joe; but what I wanted to say, was, that as we are 
rather slack just now, if you would give me a half-holidhy to-morrow, 
I think I would go up-town and make a call on Miss Est — 
Havisham.” 

“Which her name,” said Joe, gravely, “ain’t Estavisham, Pip, 
unless she have been rcchris’ened.” 

“ I know, Joe, I know. It was a slip of mine. What do you 
think of it, Joe?” 

In brief, Joe thought that if I thought well of it, he thought 
well of it. But, he was particular in stipulating that if I were not 
received with cordiality, or if I were not encouraged to repeat my 
visit as a visit which had no ulterior object, but was simply one of 
gratitude for a favour received, then this experimental trip should 
have no successor. By these conditions I promised to abide. 

Now, Joe kept a journeyman at weekly wages whose name was 
prlick. He pretended that his Christian name was Dolge — a clear 
impossibility — but he was a fellow of that obstinate disposition 
that I believe him to have been the prey of no delusion in this 
particular, but wilfully to have imposed that name upon the village 
as an affront to its understanding. He was a broad-shouldered 
loose-limbed swarthy fellow of great strength, never in a hurry, and 
always slouching. He never even seemed to come to his work on 
purpose, but would slouch in as if by mere accident; and when he 
went to the Jolly Bargemen to eat his dinner, or went away at night, 
he would slouch out, like Cain or the Wandering Jew, as if he had no 
idea where he was going, and no intention of ever coming back. 
He lodged at a sluice-keeper’s out on the marshes, and on working- 
days would come slouching from his hermitage, with his hands in his 
pockets and his dinner loosely tied in a bundle round his neck and 
dangling on his back. On Sundays he mostly lay all day on sluice¬ 
gates, or stood against ricks and bams. He always slouched, 
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locomotively, witli his eyes on the ground ; and, wlien accosted or 
otherwise required to raise tliem, lie looked up in a half resentful, 
half puzzled way, as though the only thought he ever had, was; 
that it was rather an odd and injurious fact that he should never be 
thinking. 

This morose journeyman had no liking for me. 'When I was 
very small and timid, he gave me to understand that the Devil 
lived in a black corner of the forge, and that he knew the fiend 
very well: also that it was necessary to make up the fire, once in 
seven years, with a live boy, and that I might consider myself fuel. 
When I became Joe’s ’prentice, Orlick was perhaps confirmed in 
some suspicion that I should displace him; howbeit, he liked me 
still less. Not that he ever said anything, or did anything, openly 
importing hostility; I only noticed that he always beiit his sparks 
in my direction, and that whenever I sang Old Clem, he came in 
out of time. 

Dolge Orlick was at w’ork and present, next day, when I reminded 
Joe of my half-holiday. He said nothing at the moment, for he 
and Joe had just got a piece of hot iron between them, and I was 
at the bellows; but hy-and-bye he said, leaning on his hammer : 

“ Now, master ! Sure you’re not going to favour only one of us. 
If Young Pip has a half-holiday, do as much for Old Orlick.” I 
suppose he was about fivc-and-twenty, but he usually spoke of him¬ 
self as an ancient person. . 

“ Why, what’ll you do with a half-holiday, if you get it ? said 


What’ll I do with it 1 What’ll he do with it ? I’ll do as much 
with it as him,” said Orlick. 

“AstoPip, he’s going up-town,” said Joe. „ , ^ , 

“Well then as to Old Orlick, he^s a going up-town,” retorted 
that worthy. Two can go np-town. Tain’t only one wot can 

go up-tOVTl.” 

“Don’t lose your temper,” .saidJoe. 

“ Shill if T like ” CTOwled Orlick. “ Some and their up-towning ! 
Now m^ter ! Com^ No favouring in tl.is shop Be a man ! ” 

Tlie ma-stcr refusing to entertain the subject until the journey¬ 
man was in a better temper, Orlick plunged at the furnace, drew 
out a red-hot bar, made at me with it as if he were going to run it 
through my body, whisked it round my head laid it on the anvil, 
hammered it out - as if it were I, I tljought, and the sparks were 
my spirting blood — and finally said, when he had hammered him¬ 
self hot and the iron eold, and he again leaned on Ins lianuner: 


ii 


you aU right now V demanded Joe. 
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“ Ah ! I am all right,” said gniff Old Orlick. 

“ Tlicn, as in general you stick to your work as well as most 
men,” said Joe, “let it be a half-holiday for all.” 

My sister had been standing silent in the yard, wthin hearing — 
she was a most unscnipulous spy and listener — and she instantly 
looked in at one of the windows. 

“ Like you, you fool! ” said she to Joe, “ giving holidays to great 
idle hulkers like that. You are a rich man, upon my life, to waste 
wages in that way. I wsh I was his master ! ” 

“ You’d be everybody’s master if you durst,” retorted Orlick, 
with an ill-favoured grin. 

(“ Let licr alone,” said Joe.) 

“ I’d be a match for all noodles and all rogues,” returned my 
sister, beginning to work hemelf into a mighty rage. “And I 
couldn’t be a match for the noodles, without being a match for 
your master, who’s the dunder-headed king of the noodles. And I 
couldn’t be a match for the rogues, wthout being a match for you, 
wlio are the blackest-looking and the worst rogue between this 
and France. Now ! ” 

“ You’re a foul shrew. Mother Gargery,” growled the journey¬ 
man. “ If that makes a judge of rogues, you ought to be a 
good’un.” 

(“Let her alone, will you?” said Joe.) 

“ What did you say ? ” cried my sister, beginning to scream. 
“ Wliat did you say ? What did that fellow Orlick say to me, 
Pip ? What did he call me, with my husband standing by ? 0 ! 

0 ! 0 ! ” Each of these exclamations was a shriek; and I must 
remark of my sister, what is equally tnie of all the violent women 
I have ever seen, that passion was no excuse for her, because it is 
undeniable that instead of lapsing into passion, she consciously and 
deliberately took extraordinary pains to force herself into it, and 
became blindly furious by regular stages; “what was the name 
that he gave me before the base man who swore to defend me? 
0 ! Hold me ! 0 ! ” 

“Ah-h-h!” growled the journeyman, between his teeth, “I’d 
hold you, if you was my wife. I’d hold you under the pump, and 
choke it out of you.” 

(“I tell you, let her alone,” said Joe.) 

“ 0 ! To hear him ! ” cried my sister, with a clap of her hands 
and a scream together — which was her next stage. “ To hear the 
names he’s giving me ! That Orlick ! In my own house ! Me, a 
married woman ! With my husband standing by ! 0 ! 0 ! ” Here 
my sister, after a fit of clappings and screamings, beat her hands 
upon her bosom and upon her knees, and threw her cap off, and 
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pulled her hair down — which were the last stages on her roa<l to 
frenzy. Being by this time a perfect FU 17 and a complete success, 
she made a dash at the door, which I had fortunately locked. 

What coidd the wretched Joe do now, after his disregarded 
parenthetical interruptions, but stand up to his journeyman, and 
ask him what he meant by interfering betwixt liimself and Mrs. 
Joe; and further whether he was man enough to come on 1 Old 
Orlick felt that the situation admitted of nothing less tlian coming 
on and was on his defence straightway; so, \vithout so much a.s 
pullim- off their singed and burnt aprons, they went at one another, 
like two giants. But, if any man in that neighbourhood could 
stand up long against Joe, I never saw the man. Orlick, as it he 
had been of no more account than the pale young gentleman, was 
very soon among the coal-dust, and in no hurry to come out of it 
Then Joe unlocked the door and picked up my sister, who had 
dropped insensible at the window (but who had seen the figlit hi-st 
I think) and who was carried into the house and laid down, and 
who wa.s recommended to revive, and would do nothing but struggle 
and clench her hands in Joe’s liair. Then came that singular calm 
and silence which succeed all uproars; and then with the vague 
seiLsation which I have always connected with such a lull — namely, 
that it was Sunday, and somebody was dead —I went upstairs to 

dress myself. , , , .-v i- 1 

Wlien I came down again, I found Joe and Orlick sweeping up, 

without any other traces of discomposure than a sht in one of 

Orlick’s nostrils, which was neither expressive nor ornamental. A 

pot of beer had appeared from the Jolly Baigemeii and they were 

sharing it hy turns in a peaceable manner Ihe lull had a sedative 

and philosophical influence on Joe, who followed me out into the 

road to say as a parting observation that nnght do me good, _On 

the Ramnagc Pip, and off- the Kampage, Pip; — such is Life ! 

With what abLrd emotions (for, we think tlm feelings that are 

very serious in a man quite comical in a boy) I found myself again 

goilg to Miss Havi.shaiu-s, matters little here. Nor how I passed 

Ld renassed the gate many times before I could make up my mind 

to ring Nor ho^ I debated wbether I should go away without 

r^Sng; nor! iiow I should undoubtedly have gone, if my tune had 

been my own, to come back. -nt x- * ii 

Miss Sarah Pocket came to the No Lstella 

“How, then? You here again? said Miss Pocket. What 

‘'“when l"sMd that I only came to see how Miss Hayisham was, 
Sarah evidently deliberated whether or no she should send me 
about my busiLss. But, unwilling to hazard the responsibility. 
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slie let me in, and presently brought the sharp message tliat I was 
to “ come up.” 

Evcr}*thing was unchanged, and l^Iiss Havisham was alone. 
“ Well! ” said she, fixing lier eyes upon me. “ I hope you want 
nothing? You’ll get nothing.” 

“ No indeed, Miss Havisham. I only wanted you to know that 
I am doing very well in my apprenticeship, and am always much 
obliged to you.” 

“ There, there ! ” with the old restless fingers. “ Come now and 
tlien ; come on your birthday. — Ay ! ” she cried suddenly, turning 
herself and her chair towards me, “You are looking round for 
Estclla? Hey?” 

I had been looking round — in fact, for Estclla — and I stam¬ 
mered that I hoped she was well. 

“ Abroad,” said Miss Havisham; “ educating for a lady; far out 
of reach; prettier than ever; admired by all who see her. Do 
you feel that you have lost her ? ” 

There was such a malignant enjoyment in her utterance of the 
last words, and she broke into such a disagreeable laugh, that I 
was at a loss what to say. She spared me the trouble of consider¬ 
ing, by dismissing me. When the gate was closed upon me by 
Sarah of the walnut-sliell countenance, I felt more than ever dissat¬ 
isfied with my home and with my trade and with everything; and 
that was all I took by that motion. 

As I was loitering along the High-street, looking in disconso¬ 
lately at the shop windows, and thinking what I would buy if I 
were a gentleman, who should come out of the bookshop but Mr. 
Wopsle. Mr. Wopsle had in his hand the affecting tragfedy of 
George Barnwell, in which he had that moment invested sixpence, 
with the view of heaping every word of it on the head of Pumble- 
chook, with whom he was going to drink tea. No sooner did he 
see me, than he appeared to consider that a special Providence had 
put a ’prentice in his way to be read at; and he laid hold of me, 
and insisted on my accompanying him to the Pumblechookian par¬ 
lour. As I knew it would be miserable at home, and as the nights 
were dark and the way was dreary, and almost any companionship 
on the road was better than none, I made no great resistance; con¬ 
sequently, we turned into Pumblechook’s just as the street and the 
shops were lighting up. 

As I never assisted at any other representation of George Barn¬ 
well, I don’t know how long it may usually take; but I know very 
well that it took until half-past nine o’clock that night, and that 
when Mr. Wopsle got into Newgate, I thought he never would go 
to the scaffold, he became so much slower than at any former period 
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of Ills disgi'aceful career. I thought it a little too much that he 
should complain of being cut .short in hi.s dower after all, a.s if he 
had not been running to seed, leaf after leaf, ever since his course 
began. This, however, was a mere question of length and weari- 
somencss. What stung me, was the identification of the whole 
aftair wtli my unoftending self. When Barnwell began to go 
wrong, I declare I felt positively apologetic, Pumblechook’s indig¬ 
nant stare so taxed me with it. Wopsle, too, took ]>ains to present 
me in the worst liirht. At once ferocious and maudlin, I was made 
to murder my uncle with no extenuating circumstances whatever; 
Millwood put me down in argument, on every occasion; it became 
sheer monomania in my imister’s daughter to care a button for me; 
and all I can say for my gasping ami procrastinating conduct on 
the fatal morning, is, that it was worthy of the genenil feebleness 
of my character. Even after I was happily hanged and Wopsle 
had closed the book, Pumblechook sat staring at me, and shaking 
his head, and saying, “ Take warning, boy, take warning! ” as if it 
were a well-known fact that I contemplated murdering a near rela¬ 
tion, provided I could only induce one to have the weakness to 
become my benefactor. 

It was a very dark night when it was all over, and when I set 
out with Iklr. Wopsle on the walk home. Beyond town, we found 
a heavy mist out, and it fell wet and thick. The turnpike lamp 
was a blur, quite out of the lamp’s usual place apparently, and its 
niy.s looked soliil substance on the fog. Wc were noticing this, 
and saying how that the mist rose with a change of wind from a 
certain quarter of our marshes, when we came upon a man, slouch¬ 
ing under the lee of the turnpike* house. 

“ Halloa ! ” we said, stopping. “ Orlick there 1 ” 

“Ah!” he answered, slouching out. “I was standing by, a 
minute, on the chance of company.” 

“You are late,” I remarked. 

Orlick not unnaturally answered, “ Well ? And you’re late.” 

“ We have been,” said Mr. Wopsle, exalted -with his late per¬ 
formance, “ we have been indulging, Mr. Orlick, in an intellectual 

evening.” 

Old Orlick growled, as if he had nothing to say about that, and 
we all went on together. I a.sked him presently whether he had 
been spending his half-holiday up and down town ? 

“Yes,” said he, “ all of it. I come in behind yourself. I didn't 
see you, but I must have been pretty close behind you. By-tbe-bye, 
the guns is going again.” 

“ At the Hulks 1 ” said I. 

“ Ay ! There’s some of the birds flo^vn from the cages. Tho 

H 
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guns have been going since dark, about. You’ll hear one pres¬ 
ently.” 

In effect, we had not walked many yards further, when the well- 
reiueinbered boom came towards us, deadened by the mist, and 
lieavily rolled away along the low grounds by the river, as if it were 
pursuing and threatening the fugitives. 

“A good night for cutting off in,” said Orlick. “We’d be 
puzzled liow to bring down a jail-bird on the wing, to-night.” 

Tlic subject was a suggestive one to me, and I thought about it 
in silence. JMr. Wopsle, as the ill-requited uncle of the evening’s 
tragedy, fell to meditating aloud in his garden at Camberwell. 
Orlick, with his hands in his pockets, slouched heavily at my side. 

It wiis very dark, vei 7 wet, veiy muddy, and so we splashed along. 
Now and then, the sound of the signal cannon broke upon us again, 
and ng!iin rolled sulkily along tlie course of the river. I kept my¬ 
self to myself and my thoughts. Mr. Wopsle died amiably at 
Camberwell, and exceedingly game on Bosworth Field, and in the 
gi-eatest agonies at Glastonbuiy. Orlick sometimes growled, “ Beat 
it out, beat it out — Old Clem ! With a clink for the stout — Old 
Clem ! ”, I thought he had been drinking, but he was not drunk. 

Thus,' we came to the village. The way by which we approached 
it, took us past the Three Jolly Bargemen, which we were surprised 
to find — it being eleven o’clock — in a state of commotion, with 
the door wide open, and unwonted lights that had been hastily 
caught up and put down, scattered about. Mr. Wopsle dropped 
in to ask what was the matter (surmising that a convict had been 
taken), but came nmning out in a great hurry. 

“There’s something wrong,” said he, without stopping, “\ipat 
your place, Pip. Run all! ” 

“What is it?” I asked, keeping up with him. So did Orlick, 
at my side. 

“I can’t quite understand. The house seems to have been vio¬ 
lently entered when Joe Gargery was out. Supposed by convicts. 
Somebody has been attacked and hurt.” 

We were nmning too fast to admit of more being said, and we 
made no stop until we got into our kitchen. It was full of people; 
the whole village was there, or in the yard; and there was a sur¬ 
geon, and there was Joe, and there was a group of women, all on 
the floor in the midst of the kitchen. The unemployed bystanders 
drew back when they saw me, and so I became aware of my sister 
— lying without sense or movement on the bare boards where she 
had been knocked down by a tremendous blow on the back of the 
head, dealt by some unknown hand when her face was turned 
towards the fire — destined never to be on the Rampage again, 
while she was the .wife of Joe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

With my licad full of (loorge Ijaniwcll, I was at fir.st disposed 
to believe that 1 must have had some hand in the attack upon my 
sister, or at all events that as her near relation, jiopulaily known 
to be under obligations to her, I was a more legitimate object of 
suspicion than any one else. But when, in tiie clearer light ot 
next morning, I began to reconsider the matter and to licar it dis¬ 
cussed around me on all sides, 1 took another view of the case, 
which was more reasonable. 

Joe had been at tlie Three Jolly Bargemen, smoking his pipe, 
from a quarter after eight o’clock to a quarter before ten. While 
lie was there, my sister had been seen standing at the kitchen door 
and had exchangctl Good Night with a form-labourer going home. 
The man could not be more particular as to tlie time at which he 
saw her (he got into dense coniusion when lie tried to be) than 
that it must have been before nine. \\ hen Joe went home at five 
minutes before ten, he found her struck down on tlie fioor, and 
promptly called in assistance. The fire had not then burnt unusu¬ 
ally low, nor was the snufi‘ of the candle verj' long; the candle, 
however, had been blown out. 

Notliinf had been taken away from any part of the house. 
Neither, beyond the blowing out of the candle —wliich stood on 
a table between the door and my sister, and was behind her when 
she stood facing tlie fire anil was struck was there any disar¬ 
rangement of the kitchen, excciiting such as she herself had made, 
in falling and bleeding. But, there was one remarkable piece of 
evidence on tlic spot. Slie Imd been strack with somctlung blunt 
and heavy, on the licad and .spine; after the blows were dealt, 
sometliiii" heavy bad been thrown down at her with considerable 
violence, as she lay on her face. And on the ground beside her, 
when Joe picked her up, was a convict’s leg-iron which had been 

filed asunder. , , , , , , 

Now, Joe, examining this iron witli a smith’s eye, declared it to 

have been filed asunder some time ago. The hue and cry going off 
to the Hulks, and people coming thence to examine the iron Joe s 
opinion was corroborated. They did not undertake to say when it 
had left the prison-ships to which it undoubtedly had once be¬ 
longed : but they claimed to know for certain that that particular 
manacle had not been worn by either of two convicts who had es¬ 
caped last night. Further, one of those two was already re-taken, 

and had not freed himself of his iron. 

Knoiving what I knew, I set up an inference of my own here. 
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I believed the iron to be my convict’s iron — the iron I had seen 
and heard him tiling at, on the marshes — but my mind did not 
accuse him of having put it to its latest use. For, I believed one 
of two other persons to have become possessed of it, and to have 
turned it to this cruel account. Either Orlick, or the strange man 
who had sho\vu me the file. 

Now, as to Orlick; he liad gone to town exactly as he told us 
when we picked him up at the turnpike, he had been seen about 
town all the evening, he had been in divers companies in several 
public-houses, and he had come back with myself and Mr. Wopsle. 
There was notliing against him, save the quarrel; and my sister 
had quarrelled wtli him, and with everybody else about her, ten 
tliousand times. As to the strange man; if he had come back for 
his two bank-notes there could have been no dispute about them, 
because my sister was fully prepared to restore them. Besides, 
there had been no i^tercation; the assailant had come in so silently 
and suddenly, tliat she had been felled before she could look round. 

It was horrible to think that I had provided the weapon, how¬ 
ever undesigncdly, but I could hardly think otherwise. I suffered 
unspeakable trouble while I considered and reconsidered whether I 
should at last dissolve that spell of my childhood and tell Joe all 
the story. For months afterwards, I eveiy day settled the ques¬ 
tion finally in the negative, and reopened and reargued it next 
morning. The contention came, after all, to this; — the secret 
was such an old one now, had so grown into me and become a part 
of myself, that I could not tear it away. In addition to the dread 
that, having led up to so much mischief, it would be now more 
likely than ever to.alienate Joe from me if he believed it, I had a 
further restraining dread that he would not believe it, but would 
assert it with the fabulous dogs and veal-cutlets as a monstrous 
invention. However, I temporised with myself, of course — for, 
was I not wavering between right and wrong, when the thing is 
always done 1 — and resolved to make a full disclosure if I should 
see any such new occasion as a new chance of helping in the dis¬ 
covery of the assailant. 

The Constables, and the Bow Street men from London — for, 

this happened iu the days of the extinct red-waistcoated police_ 

were about the house for a week or two, and did pretty much what 
I have heard and read of like authorities doing in other such cases. 
They took up several obviously wrong people, and they ran their 
heads very hard against vnong ideas, and persisted in tiying to fit 
the circumstances to the ideas, instead of trying to extract ideas 
from the circumstances. Also, they stood about the door of the 
Jolly Bargemen, with knowing and reserved looks that filled the 
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whole neighbourhood witli admiration; and they had a mysterious 
manner of taking their drink, that was almost as good as taking 
the culprit. But not quite, for they never did it. 

Long after these constitutional powers had dispersed, my sister 
lay very ill in bed. Her sight wjis disturbed, so that she saw 
objects multiplied, and grasped at visionary teacups and wine¬ 
glasses instead of the realities ; her hearing was greatly impaired ; 
her memory also; and her speech was unintelligible. \\ hen, at 
last, she came round so far as to be helped downstairs, it was still 
necessary to keep my slate always by lier, that she might indicate 
in writing what she could not indicate in speech. As she was (very 
bad handwriting apart) a more than indiflerent speller, and as Joe 
was a more than indifferent reader, extraordinary complications 
arose between them, which I w'as always called in to solve. The 
administration of mutton instciul of medicine, the substitution of 
Tea for Joe, and the baker for bacon, were among the mildest of 
my own mistakes. 

/ However, her temper was greatly improved, and she was patient. 
A tremulous uncertainty of the action of all her limbs soon became 
a part of her regular state, and afterwards, at intervals of two or 
three mouths, she would often put her hands to her head, and 
would then remain for about a week at a time in some gloomy 
aberrati on of mind. We were at a loss to find a suitable attendant 
lor her7 until a circumstance happened conveniently to relieve us. 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt conquered a conErmed habit of living into 
which she had fallen, and Biddy became a part of our establish¬ 
ment. 

It may have been a month after my sister’s reappearance in the 
kitchen, when Biddy came to us with a small speckled box contain¬ 
ing the whole of her worldly effects, and became a blessing to the 
household. Above all she was a blessing to Joe, for the dear old 
fellow was sadly cut up by the constant contemplation of the wreck 
of his wife, and had been accustomed, while attending on her of an 
evening, to turn to me every now and then and say, with his blue 
eyes moistened, “ Such a fine figure of a woman as she once w'ere, 
Pip ! ” Biddy instantly taking the cleverest charge of her as though 
she had studied her from infancy, Joe became able in some sort to 
appreciate the greater quiet of his life, and to get down to the 
Jolly Bargemen now and then for a change that did him good. It 
was characteristic of the police people that they had all more or 
less suspectetl poor Joe (though he never knew it), and that they 
had to a man concurred in regarding him as one of the deepest 

spirits they had ever encountered. i, 

Biddy’s first triumph in her new office, was to solve a difliculty 
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that had coinpletclj^ vanquished me. I liad tried hard at it, but 
had made nothing of it. Thus it was : 

Again and again and again, my sister had traced upon the slate, 
a clianxctcr that looked like a curious T, and then with the utmost 
eagerness had called our attention to it as something she particu¬ 
larly wanted. I had in vain tried everything producible that began 
with a T, from tar to toast and tub. At length it had come into 
my head that the sign looked like a hammer, and on my lustily call¬ 
ing that word in my sister’s ear, slie had begiiii to hammer on 
the table and had expressed a qualified assent. Therexipon, I had 
brought in all our hammers, one after another, but without avail. 
Tlicn I bethought me of a crutch, the shape being much the same, 
and I borrowed one in the village, and displayed it to my sister 
with considerable confidence. But she shook her head to that 
extent when she was shox\*n it, that we were terrified lest in her 
weak and shattered state she should dislocate her neck. 

When my sister found that Biddy wxis very quick to understand 
her, this mysterious sign reappeared on the slate. Biddy looked 
thoughtfully at it, heard my explanation, looked thoughtfully at my 
sister, looked thoughtfully at Joe (who was always represented on 
the slate by his initial letter), and ran into the forge, followed by 
Joe and me. 

“ Why, of course! ” cried Biddy, with an exultant face. “ Don’t 
you sec? iVs him/'' 

Orlick, without a doubt! She had lost his name, and could only 
signify him by his hammer. We told him why we wantetl him to 
come into the kitchen, and he slowly laid down his hammer, wiped 
his brow with his arm, took another wipe at it with his apron, and 
came slouching'but, with a curious loose vagabond bend in the knees 
that strongly distinguished him. 

I confess that I expected to see my sister denounce him, and that 
I was disappointed by the different result. She manifested the 
greatest anxiety to be on good terms with him, was evidently much 
pleased by his being at length produced, and motioned that she 
would have him given something to drink. She watched his coun¬ 
tenance as if she were particularly wishftd to be assured that he 
took kindly to his reception, she showed every possible desire to 
conciliate him, and there was an air of humble propitiation in all 
she did, such as I have seen pervade the bearing of a child towards 
a hanl master. After that day, a day rarely passed without her 
drawing the hammer on her slate, and without Orlick’s slouching in 
and standing doggedly before her, as if he knew no more than I did 
what to make of it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I NOW fell into a regular routine of apprenticeship life, wliich 
was Varied, beyond the limits of the village and the marshes, by no 
more remarkable circumstance than tlie arrival of my birthday and 
my payino- another visit to i\Iiss Havisliam. I found Miss Sarah 
Pocket still on duty at the gate, I found I\Iiss Havisham just as I 
had left her and she spoke of Estella in the very same way, if not 
in the veiy same words. The interview lasted but a few minutes, 
and she gave me a guinea when I was going, and told me to come 
again on my next birthday. I may mention at once that this 
became an annual custom. I tried to decline taking the guinea on 
the first occasion, but with no better effect than causing lier to 
ask me vei-y angrily, if I expected more ? Then, and after tliat, 

So unclian-ing was the dull old house, the yellow light iii the 
darkened room, the hided spectre in the chair by the dressing-table 
glass, that I felt as if the stopping of the clocks had stopped Time 
in that mysterious place, and, while I and everything else outside 
it grew older, it stood still. D.aylight never entered the house, as 
to my thoughts and remembrances of it, any more than as to the 
actual fact. It bewildered me, and under its influence I continued 
at heart to hate my trade and to be ashamed of home. 

Imperceptibly I became conscious of a change in Biddy, however. 
Her shoes came up at the heel, her hair grew bright and neat, her 
hands were always clean. She was not beautiful - she was com¬ 
mon, and could not be like Estella — but she was pleasant and 
wholesome and sweet-tempered. She had not been with us more 
than a year (I remember her being newly out of mourning at the 
time it struck me), when I observed to myself one evening that 
she had curiously thoughtful and attentive eyes; eyes that were 

very pretty and very good. .it 

It came of my lifting up my own eyes from a task I w^ ponng 

at-writing some passages fr^ a book, to improve myself in two 

ways at once by a sort of stratagem - and seeing Biddy observant 

of what I was about. I laid down my pep, and Biddy stopped in 

her needlework without laying it down. 

“Biddy,” said I, “how do you manage it? Either I am very 

stupid, or you are very clever. » * i u; li„ 

“What is it that I manage? I don’t know,” returned Biddy, 

^"^Shc^mana^^ed her whole domestic bfe, and wonderfully too; but 
I dilj nTmean that, though that made what I did mean, more 

surprising. 
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How do you manage, Biddy,” said I, “ to learn everything that 
I learn, and always to keep up with me?” I was beginnino* to be 
rather vain of my knowledge, for I spent my birthday guineas on 
It, and set aside the greater part of my pocket-money for similar 

investment; though I have no doubt, now, that the little I knew 
was extremely dear at the price. 

I migiit as well ask you,” said Biddy, “how you manage?” 

“ No; because when I come in from the forge of a night any 

one can see me turning to at it. But you never turn to at it 
Biddy.” * 

“I suppose I must catch it —like a cough,” said Biddv, quietly: 
and went on witli !ier se\\ing. 

Pureuing my idea as I leaned back in my wooden chair and 
looked at Biddy sewing away with her head on one side, I began 
to think her rather an extraordinaiy girl. For, I called to mind 
now, tliat she was equally accomplished in the terms of our trade 
and the naincs of our difterent sorts 6f work, and our various tools' 
In short, whatever I knew, Biddy knew. TheoreticaUy, she was 
already as good a blacksmith as I, or better. 

You are one of those, Biddy,” said I, “who make the most of 
every chance. You never had a chance before you came here, and 
see how improved you arc ! ” 

Biddy looked at me for an instant, and went on with her sew¬ 
ing. 

“ I was your first teacher though; wasn't I ? ” said she, as she 
sewed, 

“ Biddy! ” I exclaimed, in amazement. “ Why, you are crying! ” 

No I am noV’ said Biddy, looking up and laughing. “What 
put that m your head V’ © o 

What could have put it in my head, but the glistening of a 

^ recalling what a 

ulge she had been until Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt successfully 

overcame that bad habit of living, so highly desirable to be got 

n of by some people. I recalled the hopeless circumstances by 

which she had been surrounded in the miserable little shop and 

the misemble little noisy evening school, with that miserable old 

r^fl f ®^/”^*«Petenee always to be dragged and shouldered. I 

Wnf untoward times there must have been 

latent in Biddy what was now developing, for, in my tiret uneasi¬ 
ness and di^ontent I had turned to her for help, Z a matterof 

wld^^V shedding no more tears, and 

while I looked at her and thought about it all, it occurred to me 

that perhaps I had not been sufficiently grateful to Biddy. I 

might have been too reserved, and should have patronised her 
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more (though I did not use that precise word in my meditations), 
with my confidence. 

“ Yes, Biddy,” I observed, when I had done turning it over, “ you 
were my first teacher, and that at a time when we little thought of 
ever being together like this, in this kitchen.” 

“Ah, poor thing!” replied Biddy. It was like her sclf-forgct- 
fulness, to transfer the remark to my sister, and to get up and be 
busy about her, making her more comfortable : “ that’s sadly true ! ” 

“Well,” said I, “we must talk together a little more, as we 
used to do. And I must consult you a little more, as I used to 
do. Let us have a quiet walk on the marshes next Sunday, Biddy, 
and a long chat.” 

My sister was never left alone now; but Joe more than readily 
undertook the care of her on that Sunday afternoon, and Biddy and 
I went out together. It was summer-time and lovely weather. 
When we had passed the village and the church and the church¬ 
yard,’and were out on the marshes, and began to see the sails of 
the ships as they sailed on, I began to combine Miss Havisham and 
Estella with the prospect, in my usual way. When we came to 
the river-side and sat down on the bank, with the water rippling 
at our feet, making it all more quiet than it would have been 
without that sound, I resolved that it was a good time and 
place for the admission of Biddy into my inner confidence. 

“ Biddy,” said I, after binding her to secrecy, “ I want to be a 
gentleman.” 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t, if I was you ! ” she returned. “ I don’t think 
it would answer.” 

“Biddy,” said I, with some severity, “I have particular reasons • 
for wanting to be a gentleman.” 

“ You know best, Pip j but don’t you think you are happier as 
you are ? ” 

“ Biddy,” I exclaimed, impatiently, “ I am not at all happy as I 
am. I am disgusted with my calling and with my life. I have 
never taken to either since I was bound. Don t be absurd.” 

“Was I absurd?” said Biddy, quietly raising her eyebrows; “I 
am sorry for that; I didn’t mean to be. I only want you to do 
well, and be comfortable.” 

“ Well, then, understand once for all that I never shall or can 
be comfortable’— or anything but miserable — there, Biddy ! — 
unless I can lead a very different sort of life from the life I lead 
now.” 

“ That’s a pity ! ” said Biddy, shaking her head with a sorrowful 
air. 

Now, I too had so often thought it a pity, that, in the singular 
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kind of quarrel with myself which I was always carrjnng on, I was 
half inclined to shed tears of vexation and distress when Biddy 
gave utterance to her sentiment and my own. I told her she 
was right, and I knew it was much to be regretted, but still it 
was not to be helped. 

“ 1 f I coidd have settled do^^^l,” I said to Biddy, phicking up the 
sliort grass witliin reach, much as I had once upon a time pulled 
my feelings out of my hair and kicked them into the brewery well: 
“ if I could have settled down and been but half as fond of tiie forge 
as I was when I was little, 1 know it would have been much better 
for me. You and I and Joe would have wanted nothing then, and 
Joe and 1 would perhaps have gone partners when I was out of my 
time, and I might even have grown up to keep company with you, 
and we might have sat on this very bank on a fine Sunday, quite 
dirtcrent people. I should have been good enough for you; 
shouldn’t I, Biddy ? ” 

Biddy sighed as she looked at the ships sailing on, and returned 
for answer, “ Yes ; I am not over-particular.” It scarcely sounded 
flattering, but I knew she meant well. 

“Instead of that,” said I, plucking up more grass and chewing 
a blade or two, “see how I am going on. Dissatisfied, and uncom- 
forhible, and — what would it signify to me, being coarse and 
common, if nobody had told me so ! ” 

Biddy turned her face suddenly towards mine, and looked far 
more attentively at me than she had looked at the sailing ships. 

“ It was neither a very true nor a very polite thing to say,” she 
remarked, directing her eyes to the ships again. “Who said it?” 

I wjis disconcerted, for I had broken away without quite seeing 
where I was going to. It was not to be shuffled off, now, however, 
and I answered, “The beautiful young lady at Miss Havisham’s, 
and she’s more beautiful than anybody ever was, and I admire her 
dreadfully, and I want to be a gentleman on her account.” Hav¬ 
ing made this lunatic confession, I began to throw my torn-up 
gnrss into the river, as if I had some thoughts of following it. 

“ Do you want to be a gentleman, to spite her or to gain her 
over ? ” Biddy quietly asked me, after a pause. 

“I don’t know,” I moodily answered. 

“Because, if it is to spite her,” Biddy pursued, “I should think 
— but you know best — that might be better and more indepen¬ 
dently done by caring nothing for her words. And if it is to gain 
her over, I should think — but you know best — she was not worth 
gaining over.” 

Exactly what I myself had thought, many times. Exactly what 
was perfectly manifest to me at the moment. But how could I, 
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a poor dazed village lad, avuid that wonderful inconsistency into 
which the best and wisest of men fall every day ? 

“It may be all quite true,” said I to Biddy, “but I admire her 

dreadfully.” i i 

In short I turned over on my face wlien 1 came to that, and got 

a good grasp on the hair, on eacli side of my head, and wrenched 

it well All the while knowing the madness of my heart to be so 

very mad and misplaced, that I was quite conscious it would have 

served my face right, if I had lifted it up by my hair, and knocked 

it against the pebbles as a punishment for belonging to such an 


idiot. , • 1 * 

I Biddy was the wisest of girls, and she tried to rrason no 

I more with me. She put her hand, which was a comfortable hand 

though roughened by work, upon my hands, one after another, 

and gently took them out of my hair. Then she softly patted my 

shoulder in a soothing way, while with my face upon my sleeve I 

cried a little - exactly as I liad done in the brewery yard - and 

felt vaguely convinced that I was very much lU-uscd by somebody, 

S'l irgS’oi LTS S'-o'" ...1 u... I., .1- ... 

have felt you could give me your confidence, Pip. And I am glad 
of another thing, and that is, that of course you know you may 
depend upon my keeping it and always so far deservi.|g it If 

your first teacher (dear ! such a poor one, and f 

Ling taught herself!) had been your teacher at the 
she thinks she knows what lesson she would set. But t would 
a hard one to learn and you have got beyond her, and it s of no 
Le Iv " So, wlu; a quiet sigh for me Biddy rose from the 
bank, and said, with a fresh and pleasant change of voice, Shall 

we walk a little further, or go home 7 

“ Biddy,” I cried, getting up, putting my arm 
and giving her a kiss, “ I shall always tell you eveiything. 

“Till you’re a gentleman,” said Biddy. 

“You Liow I never shall be, so that's always. Not that I 
YOU Know anything, for you know everything I 

have any occasion to tell you anpmiit,» . „ 

Ifnow_as I told you at home the other night. 

“ Ah > ” said BUldy, quite in a whisper, as she looked away at 

thestis. And then VeVated, with her former pleasant change; 

“shall we walk a little further, or go home ( r i 

I said to &ddy we would walk a little further, and we did so, 
1 said to ^ into the summer evening, 

and the to consider whether I was not 

and it was very beautiiui. i ,, . rircum- 
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room witli tlie stopped clocks, and being despised by Estella. I 
thought it would be very good for me if I could get her out of my 
head with all the rest of those remembrances and fancies, and could 
go to work determined to relish what I had to do, and stick to it, 
and make the best of it. I asked myself tlie question whether I 
did not surely know that if Estella were beside me at tliat moment 
instead of Biddy, she would make me miserable? I was obliged 
to admit that I <lid know it for a certainty, and I said to myself, 

“ Pip,’ wliat a fool you are ! ” 

We talked a good deal as we walked, and all that Biddy said 
seemed right. Biddy was never insxdting, or caprieious, or Biddy ’ 
to-day and somebody else to-morrow ; she would have derived only 
pain, and no pleasure, from giving me pain; slie would far rather 
have wounded her own breast than mine. How coidd it be, then, 
tliat I did not like licr much the better of the two ? 

“Biddy,” said I, when we were walking homeward, “I wish 
you could put me right.” 

“ I wish I could! ” said Biddy. 

“If I could only get myself to fall in love with you — you don’t 
mind my speaking so openly to such an old acquaintance ? ” 

“ Oh dear, not at all! ” said Biddy. “Don’t mind me.” 

“ If I could only get myself to do it, tfiai would be the thing 
for me.” ^ 

“But you never will, you see,” said Biddy. 

It did not appear quite so unlikely to me that evening, as it 
would have done if we had discussed it a few hours before. I 
therefore observed I was not quite sure of that. But Biddy said» 
she wasy and she said it decisively. In my heart I believed her to 
be right; and yet I took it rather ill, too, that she should be so 
positive on the point. 

When we came near the churchyard, we had to cross an embank¬ 
ment, and get over a stile near a sluice-gate. There started up, 
from the gate, or from the rushes, or from the ooze (which was 
quite in his stagnant way). Old Orlick. 

“ Halloa ! ” he growled, “ where are you two going ? ” 

“Where should we be going, but home?” 

“ ^\ ell, then,” said he, “ I’m jiggered if I don’t see you home ! ” 

This penalty of being jiggered was a favourite supposititious case 
of his. He attached no definite meaning to the word that I am 
aware of, but used it, like his own pretended Christian name, to 
affront mankind, and convey an idea of something savagely damag¬ 
ing. When I was younger, I had had a general belief that if he 
had jiggered me personally, he would have done it with a sharp 
and twisted hook. 
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Biddy was much against his going with us, and .said to me in a 
whisper, “ Don’t let him come ; I don’t like liim.” As I did not like 
him either, I took the liberty of .‘paying that we thanked him, but 
we didn’t want seeing liome. He received that piece of informa¬ 
tion with a yell of laughter, and dropped back, but enme slouching 
after us at a little distjmee. 

Curious to know whether Biddy suspected him of ha\ing had a 
hand in that murderous attack of which my sister had never been 
able to give any account, I asked her why she did not like him. 

“ Oh ! ” she replied, glancing over her shoulder as he slouched 
after us, “ because I — I am afraid he likes me.” 

“Did he ever tell you he liked you?” I asked, indignantly. 

“No,” said Biddy, glancing over her shoulder again, “he never 
told me so ; but he dances at me, whenever he can catch ray eye.” 

However novel and peculiar this testimony of attachment, I did 
not doubt the accuracy of the interpretation. I was very hot 
indeed upon Old Orlick’s daring to admire her; as hot as if it were 
an outrage on myself. 

“But it makes no difference to you, you know, said Biddy, 
calmly. 

“ No, Biddy, it makes no difference to me; only I don’t like it; 
I don’t approve of it.” 

“ Nor I neither,” said Biddy. “ Though tJuit makes no difference 
to you 

“ Exactly,” said I; “ but I must tell you I should have no opin- 
ion of you Biddy, if he danced at you with your own consent.” 

I kept an eye on Orlick after that night, and whenever circuin- 
stances were favourable to his dancing at Biddy, got before him, to 
obscure that demonstration. He had struck root in Joe’s establish¬ 
ment by reason of my sister’s sudden fancy for him, or I should 
have’tried to get him dismissed. He quite understood and recipro¬ 
cated my good intentions, jis I had reason to know thereafter. 

And now because my mind was not confused enough before, 1 
complicated ’ its confusion fifty thousand-fold, by having states and 
seasons when I was clear that Biddy was immeasurably better than 
EstcUa, and that the plain honest working life to which I was bom 
had nothino* in it to be ashamed of, but offered me sufficient means 
of self-respect and happiness. At those tim^, I would decide con¬ 
clusively that ray disaffection to dear old Joe and the forge, was 
gone and that I was growing up in a fair way to be partners mth 
Joe and to keep company with Biddy — when aU in a moment 
some confounding remembrance of the Havisham days ^yo^ld fall 
upon me, like a destructive missile and scatter my wits pm 
S^ttered wts take a long time pickmg up; and often, before I 
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had got tlicm well together, they would be dispersed in all direc* 
tions by one stray thought, that perhaps after all Miss Havisham 
was going to make my fortune when my time was out. 

If my time liad run out, it would have left me still at the height 
of my perplexities, I dare say. It never did nin out, however, but 
was brought to a premature end, as I proceed to relate. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was in tlie fourth year of my apprenticeship to Joe, and it 
was a Saturday night. There wtis a group assembled round the 
fire at the Tliree .Tolly Bargemen, attentive to Mr. Wopsle as he 
read tiic newspaper aloud. Of tliat group I was one. 

A higldy popular murder had been committed, and Mr. Wopsle 
w.as imbnied in blood to the eyebrows. He gloated over every 
abhorrent adjective in tlie description, and identihed himself witli 
eve^ witness at the Inquest. He faintly moaned, “ I am done 
for,” as tlie victim, and lie barbarously bellowed, “ I’ll serve you 
ouy’ as the murderer. He gave the medical testimony, in pointed 
imitation of our local pi'actitioner ; and he piped and shook, as the 
aged turnpike-keeper who had heard blows, to an e.xtent so very 
paralytic as to suggest a doubt regarding the mental competency 
of tliat witness. The coroner, in Mr. Wopsle’s hands, became 
Timon of Athens; the beadle, Coriolanus. He eiyoyed himself 
thoroughly, and we all enjoyed ourselves, and were delightfully 

comfortable. In this cozy state of mind we came to the verdict of 
Wilful Murder. 

Then, and not sooner, I became aware of a strange gentleman 
leaning over the back of the settle opposite me, looking on. 
There was an expression of contempt on his face, and he bit the 
side of a great forefinger as he watched the group of faces. 

Well! said the stranger to Mr. Wopsle, when the reading 

was done, “you have settled it all to your own satisfaction, I have 
no doubt ? ” 

Eve^body started and looked up, as if it were the murderer. 
He looked at everybody coldly and sarcastically. 

“ Guilty, of course ? ” said he. “ Out with it. Come ! ” 

“Sir,” returned Mr. Wopsle, “without having the honour of 
your acquaintance, I do say Guilty.” Upon this we aU took cour¬ 
age to unite in a confirmatory murmur.' 

I know'you do,” said the stranger; “I knew you would, I 
told you so. But now I’ll ask you a question. Do you know, or 
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do you not know, that the law of England supposes every man 
to be innocent, until he is proved — provetl — to be guilty ? ” 

“Sir,” Sir. Wopsle began to reply, “as an Englishman myself, 

I-” 

“ Come! ” said the stranger, biting his forefinger at him. 
“Don’t evade the question. Either you know it, or you don’t 
know it. Which is it to be ? ” 

He stood with his head on one side and himself on one side, in 
a bullying inteiTogative manner, and he threw his forefinger at Mr. 
Wopsle — as it were to mark him out — before biting it again. 

“ Now ! ” said he. “ Do you know it, or don’t you know it ? ” 
“Certainly I know it,” replied Mr. Wopsle. 

“Certainly you know it. Then why didn’t you say so at first? 
Now, I’ll ask you another question;” taking possession of Mr. 
Wopsle, as if he had a right to him. “ Do you know that none of 
these witnesses have yet been cross-examined ? 

Mr. Wopsle was beginning, “ I can only say-” when the 

stranger stopped him. 

“What? You won’t answer the question, yes or no? Now, 
I’ll try you again.” Throwing his finger at him again. “ Attend 
to me. Are you aware, or are you not aware, that none of these 
witnesses have yet been cross-examined ? Come, I only want one 

word from you. Yes, or no?” . 

Mr. Wopsle hesitateil, and we all began to conceive rather a 

poor opinion of him. tr t i 

“ Come » ” said the stranger, “ I’ll help you. You don t deserve 

help, but I’ll help you. Look at that paper you hold in your 

hand. What is it?” . u * i 

“What is it?” repeated Mr. Wopsle, eyeing it much at a loss. 

“ Is it ” pursued the stranger in his most sarcastic and suspi¬ 
cious mmmer, “the printed paper you have just been reading 

from ? ” 


“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Undoubtedly Now, turn to that paper, and tell me whether 
it distinctly states that the prisoner expressly said that his legal 
advisers instructed him altogether to reserve his defence ? 

“ I read that just now,” Mr. Wopsle pleaded. 

“ Never mind what you read just now, sir; I don t ask you 
what you read just now. You may r^d the Lord’s Prayer back^ 
wards if you like —and, perhaps, have done it before to-day. 
Turn to the paper. No, no, no, my fnend; not to the top of the 
column ■ YOU know better than that; to the bottom, to the 
bottom.” ^(We all began to think Mr. Wopsle fuU of subterfuge.) 

“ Well ? Have you found it ? ” 
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“Here it is,’* said Mr. Wopsle. 

“ Now, follow that passage witli your eye, and tell me whether 
it distinctly states that the prisoner expressly said that he was 
instructed by his legal advisers wholly to reserve his defence? 
Come ! Do you make that of it t ” 

Mr. Wopsle answered, “Those are not the exact words.” 

“ Not the exact words ! ” repeated the gentleman, bitterly. “ Is 
that the exact substance?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Wopsle. 

“Yes,” repeated the stranger, looking round at the rest of the 
company with his right hand extended towards the \vitness, 
Wopsle. “ And now I ask you what you say to the conscience of 
that man who, with tiiat passage before his eyes, can lay his head 
upon his pillow after having pronouncetl a fellow-creature guilty, 
unheard ? ” 

We all began to suspect that Mr. Wopsle was not the man we 
had thought him, and that he was beginning to be found out. 

“And that same man, remember,” pursued the gentleman, 
throwing his finger at Mr. Wopsle heavily; “ that same man 
might be suininoiicd as a juryman upon this very trial, and having 
thus deeply committed himself, might return to the bosom of his 
family and lay his head upon his pillow, after deliberately swear¬ 
ing that he would well and truly try the issue joined between Our 
Sovereign Lord the King and the prisoner at the bar, and would a 
true verdict give according to the evidence, so help him God ! ” 

We were all deeply persuadetl that the unfortunate Wopsle had 
gone too far, and had better stop in his reckless career while there 
was yet time. 

The strange gentleman, with an air of authority not to be dis¬ 
puted, and with a manner expressive of knowing something secret 
about every one of us that would effectually do for each individual 
if he chose to disclose it, left the back of the settle, and came into 
the space between the two settles, in front of the fire, where he 
remained standing: his left hand in his pocket, and he biting the 
forefinger of his right. 

“ From information I have received,” said he, looking round at 
us as we all quailed before him, “ I have reason to believe there is a 
blacksmith among you, by name Joseph — or Joe — Gargery. 
Which is the man ? ” 

“ Here is the man,” said Joe. 

The strange gentleman beckoned him out of his place, and Joe 
went. 

“ You have an apprentice,” pursued the stranger, “ commonly 
known as Pip? Is he here?” 
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“ I am here! ” I cried. 

The stranger did not recognise me, but I recognised him as the 
gentleman I had met on the stairs, on the occasion of my second 
visit to Miss Havisham. I had known him the moment I sjiw him 
looking over the settle, and now that I stood confronting him with 
his hand upon my shoulder, I checked off again in detail, his large 
head, his dark complexion, his deep-set eyes, his bushy black eye¬ 
brows, his large watch-chain, his strong black dots of beard and 
whisker, and even the smell of scented soap on his great hand. 

“I wish to have a private conference with you two,” sjiid he, 
when he had surveyed me at his leisure. “ It w'ill take a little 
time. Perhaps w'e had better go to your place of residence. I 
prefer not to anticipate my communication here; you will impart 
as much or as little of it iis you please to your fiiends afterwards; 
I have nothing to do with that.” 

Anudst a w^ondering silence, we three w’alkcd out of the Jolly 
Bargemen, and in a w’ondering silence walked home. While going 
along, the strange gentleman occasionally looked at me, and occa¬ 
sionally bit the side of his finger. As w^e neared home, Joe vaguely 
acknowledging the occasion as an impressive and ceremonious one, 
went on ahead to open the front door. Our conference was held in 
the state parlour, which was feebly lighted by one candle. 

It began with the strange gentleman’s sitting down at the table, 
drawing the candle to him, and looking over some entries in his 
pocket-book. He then put up the pockef>book and set the candle 
a little aside : after peering round it into the darkness at Joe and 

me, to ascertain which was w’hich. 

“My name,” he said, “is daggers, and I am a lawyer in London. 
I am pretty w’ell known. I have unusual business to transact with 
you, and I commence by explaining that it is not of my originating. 
If my advice had been asked, I should not have been here. It was 
not asked, and you see me here. ^Vhat I have to do as the confi¬ 
dential agent of another, I do. No less, no more.” 

Finding that he could not see us very well from where he sat, he 
got up, and threw one leg over the back of a chair and leaned upon 
it j thus having one foot on the seat of a chair, and one foot on the 
ground. 

“Now, Joseph Gargery, I am the bearer of an offer to relieve you 
of this young fellow, your apprentice. You would not object to 
cancel his indentures at his request and for his good? You would 
want nothing for so doing ? ” 

“ Lord forbid that I should want anything for not standing in 
Pip’s way,” said Joe, staring. 

“Lord forbidding is pious, but not to the purpose,” returned Mr. 
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Jnggcrs. “ Tlic question is, "Would you want anything ? Do you 
want anything 

“ Tlic answer is,” returned Joe, sternly, “No.” 

I tliought Mr. .Taggers glanced at Joe, as if he considered him a 
fool for liis disinterestedness. But I was too much bewildered be¬ 
tween breathless curiosity and surprise, to be sure of it. 

“Very well,” said Mr. daggers. “Recollect the admission you 
have made, and don’t try to go from it presently.” 

“ Who’s a going to try ? ” retorted Joe. 

“ I don’t say anybody is. Do you keep a dog ? ” 

“Yes, I do keep a dog.” 

“ Bear in mind then, that Brag is a good dog, but that Holdfast 
is a better. Bear that in mind, will you?” repeated Mr. daggers, 
shutting his eyes and nodding his head at Joe, as if he were forgiving 
him something. “ Now, I return to this young fellow. And the 
communication I have got to make is, that he has Great Expecta¬ 
tions.’* 

Joe and I gasped, and looked at one another. 

“I am instructed to communicate to him,” said Mr. daggers, 
throwing lus finger at me sideways, “ that he will come into a 
handsome property. Further, that it is the desire of the present 
possessor of that property, that he be immediately removed from his 
present sphere of life and from this place, and be brought up as a 
gentleman — in a word, as a young fellow of great expectations.” 

My dream was out; my wild fancy was surpassed by sober reality; 
Miss Havisham was going to make my fortune on a grand scale. 

“ Now, Mr. Pip,” pursued the lawyer, “I address the rest of what 
I have to say, to you. You are to understand, first, that it is the 
request of the person from whom I take my instructions, that you 
always bear the name of Pip. You will have no objection, I dare 
say, to your gyeat expectations being encumbered with that easy 
condition. But if you have any objection, this is the time to men¬ 
tion it.” 

My heart was beating so fast, and there was such a singing in 
my ears, that I could scarcely stammer I had no objection. 

“ I should think not! Now you are to understand, secondly, 
Mr. Pip, that the name of the person who is your liberal benefactor 
remains a profound secret, until the person chooses to reveal it. I 
am empowered to mention that it is the intention of the person to 
reveal it at first hand by word of mouth to yoiu^elf. When or 
where that intention may be carried out, I cannot say; no one can 
say. It may be years hence. Now, you are distinctly to under¬ 
stand that you are most positively prohibited from making any 
inquiry on this head, or any allusion or reference, however distant, 
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to any individual whomsoever as the individual, in all the commu¬ 
nications you may have with me. If you liave a suspicion in your 
own breast, keep that suspicion in your own breast. It is not the 
least to the purpose what tlie reasons of this prohibition are; they 
may be the strongest and gravest reasons, or they may be a mere 
whim. This is not for you to inquire into. The condition is laid 
down. Your acceptance of it, and your observance of it as binding, 
is the only remaining condition that I am charged with, by the 
person from whom I take my instnictions, and for whom I am not 
otherwise responsible. That person is the person from whom you 
derive your expectations, and the secret is solely held by that per¬ 
son and by me. Again, not a very difficult condition with which 
to encumber such a rise in fortune ; but if you have any objection 
to it, this is the time to mention it. Speak out. 

Once more, I stammered with difficulty that I had no objee- 


“ I should think not! Now, Mr. Pip, I have done with stipu¬ 
lations ” Though he called me ISIr. Pip, and began rather to make 
up to me, he still could not get rid of a certain air of bulling sus- 
picion • and even now he occasionally shut his eyes and threw his 
anger kt me while he spoke, as much as to express that he knew 
all kinds of things to my disparagement, if he only chose to mention 
them “ We come next, to mere details of arrangement. You must 
know that although I use the term ‘ expectations’ more than once, 
you are not endowed with expectations only. There is already 
lodged in my hands, a sum of money amply sufficient for your suit 
able education and maintenance. You wU pl(^e consider me your 
guardian. Oh!» for I was going to thank him, “I tell you at 
once, I am paid for my services, or I shouldn’t render them. It is 
considered that you must be better educated, m accordance with 
your altered position, and that you will be alive to the importance 
and necessity of at once entering on that advantage. 

I said I hail always longed for it. t». ,, i 

» Never mind what you have always longed for, Mr. Pip, he re¬ 
torted, “keep to the record. If you long for it now, that’s enough. 
Am I answered that you are ready to be placed at once, under some 

proper tutor ? Is that it 1 ” 

I stammered yes, that was it. t j )i. 

“Good Now your inclinations are to be consulted. I dont 

think that wise, mind, but it’s my trust. Have you ever heard of 
any tutor whom you would prefer to another 1 

I had never heard of any tutor but Biddy, and Mr. Wopsle s 

great-aunt; so, I replied in the negati^. 

“There is a certain tutor, of whom I have some knowledge, who 
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I tliink might suit the purpose,” said Mr. daggers. “I don’t 
recommend liim, observe; because I never recommend anybody. 
The gentleman I speak of is one Mr. Matthew Pocket.” 

Ah ! I caught at the name directly. Miss Havisham’s relation. 
Tlie Matthew whom Mr. and Mrs. Camilla had spoken of. The 
Matthew whose place was to be at Miss Havisham’s head, when 
she lay dciid, in her bride’s dress on the bride’s table. 

“You know the name?” said Mr. daggers, looking shrewdly at 
me, and then shutting up his eyes while he waited for my answer. 
My answer was, that I had heard of the name. 

“Oh!” sjiid he. “You have heard of the name! But the 
question is, what do you say of it ? ” 

I said, or trietl to say, that I was much obliged to him for his 
recommendation- 

“No, my young friend ! ” he interrupted, shaking his great head 
very slowly. “ Recollect yourself I ” 

Not recollecting myself, I began again that I was much obliged 

to him for his recommendation- 

“ No, my young friend,” he interrupted, shaking his head and 
frowning and smiling both at once; “ no, no, no; it’s very well 
done, but it won’t do; you are too young to ^ me with it. 
Recommendation is not the word, Mr. Pip. Try another.” 

Correcting myself, I said that I was much obliged to him for his 

mention of Mr. Matthew Pocket- 

“ TIuiVs more like it! ” cried Mr. daggers. 

— And (I added) I would gladly try that gentleman. 

“Good. You had better try him in his own house. The way 
shall be prepared for you, and you can see his son first, who is in 
London. When will you come to London ? ” 

I said (glancing at Joe, who stood looking on, motionless), that 
I supposed I could come directly. 

“ First,” said Mr. daggers, “ you should have some new clothes 
to come in, and they. should not be working clothes. Say this 
day week. You’ll want some money. Shall I leave you twenty 
guineas ? ” 

He produced a long purse, with the greatest coolness, and 
counted them out on the table and pushed them over to me. 
This was the first time he had taken his leg from the chair. He 
sat astride of the chair when he had pushed the money over, and 
sat swinging his purse and eyeing Joe. 

“Well, Joseph Gargeiy? You look dumbfoundered ? ” 

“ I am / ” said Joe, in a very decided manner. 

“It was understood that you wanted nothing for yourself, 
remember ? ” 
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“ It were understood,” said Joe. “ And it are understood. And 
it ever ^vill be similar according.” 

“But what,” said Mr. daggers, swinging his purse, “wliat if it 
was in my instructions to make you a present, as compensation ? ” 

“As compensation what for?” Joe demanded. 

“ For the loss of his services.” 

Joe laid his hand upon my shoulder with the touch of a woman. 
I have often thought him since, like the steam-hammer, that can 
crush a man or pat an egg-shell, in his combination of strength 
with gentleness. “ Pip is that hearty welcome,” said Joe, “ to go 
free with his services, to honour and fortun’, as no words can tell 
him. But if you think as Money can make compensation to me 
for the loss of the little child — what come to tlie forge — and 
ever the best of friends ! — ” 

O dear good Joe, whom I was so ready to leave and so unthankful 
to, I see you again, with your muscular blacksmith’s arm before 
your eyes, and your broad chest heaving, and your voice dying 
away. O dear good faithful tender Joe, I feel the loving tremble 
of your hand upon my arm, as solemnly this day as if it had been 
the nistle of an angel’s wing ! 

But I encouraged Joe at the time. I was lost in the mazes of 
my future fortunes, and could not retrace the bye-paths we had 
trodden together. I beggwl Joe to be comforted, for (as he said) 
we had ever been the best of friends, and (as I said) we ever would 
be so. Joe scooped his eyes with his disengaged wrist, as if he 
were bent on gouging himself, but said not another word. 

Mr. Jaggers had looked on at this, as one who recognized in Joe 
the village idiot, and in me his keeper. When it was over, he 
said, weighing in his hand the purse he had ceased to swing: 

“Now, Joseph Gargery, I warn you this is your last chance. 
No half measures with me. If you mean to take a present that I 
have it in charge to make you, speak out, and you shall have it. 

If on the contrary you mean to say-” Here, to his great 

amazement, he was stopped by Joe’s suddenly working round him 
with every demonstration of a fell pugilistic purpose. 

“Which I meantersay,” cried Joe, “that if you come into my 
place bull-baiting and b^gering me, come out! Which I mcanter- 
say as sech if you’re a man, come on ! Which I meantersay that 
what I say, I meantersay and stand or fall by ! ” 

I drew Joe away, and he immediately became placable: merely 
stating to me, in an obliging manner and as a polite expostulatory 
notice to any one whom it might happen to concern, that he were 
not a going to be bull-baited and badgered in his own place. Mr. 
Jaggers had risen when Joe demonstrated, and had kicked near 
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the door. Without evincing any inclination to come in again, he 
there delivered his valedictory remarks. They were these; 

“Well, Mr. Pip, I think the sooner you leave here — as you 
are to be a gentleman.^— the better. Let it stand for tliis day 
week, and yiui-^lmll receive iny printed address in the meantime. 
You can take d jS^s^iey-coach at the stage-coach office in London, 
and come Understand that I express no opinion, 

one way trust I undertake. I am paid for under¬ 

taking it, an(lJ®|K®so. * Now, understand that finally. Under¬ 
stand that! ” 

He was throwing his finger at both of us, and I think would 
have gone on, but for his seeming to think Joe dangerous, and 
going off. 

Something came into my head which induced me to nm after 
him as he was going down to the Jolly Bargemen, where he had 
left a hired carriage,- 

“ I beg your pardc^, Mr. Jaggers.” ^ 

“ Halloa ! ” said he, facing round, “ what’s the matter ? ” 

“ I wish to bo quite right, Mr. daggers, and to keep to your direc¬ 
tions ; so I thought I had better ask. Would there be any 
objection to my taking leave of any one I know, about here, 
before I go away?” 

“No,” said he, looking as if he hardly understood me. 

“ I don’t mean in the village only, but up-town 1 ” 

“ No,” said he. “ No objection.” 

I thanked him and ran home again, and there I found that Joe 
had already locked the front door and vacated the state parlour, 
and was seated by the kitchen fire with a hand on each knee, 
gazing intently at the burning coals. I too sat down before the 
fire and gazed at the coals, and nothing was said for a long time. 

My sister was in her cushioned chair in her corner, and Biddy 
sat at her needle-work before the fire, and Joe sat next Biddy, 
and I sat next Joe in the corner opposite my sister. The more 
I looked into the glowing coals, the more incapable I became of 
looking at Joe; the longer the silence lasted, the more unable I 
felt to speak. 

At length I got out, “Joe, have you told Biddy?” 

“No, Pip,” returned Joe, still looking at the fire, and holding 
his knees tight, as if he had private information that they intended 
to make off somewhere, “ which I left it to yourself, Pip.” 

“I would rather you told, Joe.” 

“ Pip’s a gentleman of fortun’ then,” said Joe, “ and God bless 
him in it! ” 

Biddy dropped her work, and looked at me. Joe held his knees 
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and looked at me. I looked at both of them. After a pause they 
both heartily congratulated me; but there was a certain touch of 
sadness in their congratulations that I rather resented 

I took it upon myself to impre.ss Biddy (and through Biddy, Joe) 
with the irrave obligation I coiisidered^tny friends under, to know 
nothing and say nothing about the maker of im-Abtrunc. It wou d 
aU come out in good time, I observed, and n^he m^.while noth¬ 
ing was to be said, save that I had ^ome i^ |re®Axpcctotions 
from a mysterious patron. Biddy nodded thoughtfully 

at the fire as she took up her work again, M ssid she would be 
very particular; and Joe, still detaining his knee.s, said, Ay ay. 
I’ll be ekervally partickler, Pip ; ” and then they congratulated me 
again, and went on to express so much wonder at the notion of my 

being a gentleman, that I didn’t half like it. 

Infinite pains were then taken by Biddy to convey to my sister 
some idea of what had happened. To the b^t of my belief, those 
efforts entirely failed. She laughed and nodd«l her head a griait 
many times, and even repeated after Biddy, the words 1 ip and 
“ Pronertv ” But I doubt if they had more meaning in them than 
an election cry, and I cannot suggest a darker picture ol her state 

“ “never could have believed it without experience but as Joe 
and Biddy became more at their cheerful ease again I be^mc quite 
gloomy. Dissatisfied with my fortune, of course I could not be; 
but it is possible that I may have been, without quite knowing it, 

dissatisfied with myself. i r , .arvr. 

Anyhow, I sat with my elbow on my knee and my face upon 

my hand looking into the fire, as those two talked about my going 

away and about what they should do without me, and all that. 

And whelver I caught one of them looking at me, tlmngh never 

so pleasantly (and they often looked at me — particularly Bidi y), 

I felt offended: as if they were expre^ing some mistrust of me. 

Though Heaven knows they never did by word or sign 

At those times I would get up and look out at the door, for 

our kitchen door opened at once upon the night, and stood open on 

summer evenings to air the room The ve^ stars to which I then 

raised mv eves I am afraid I took to be but poor and humble stars 

for guttering o’n the rustic objects among which I had passed my 

Saturday uight,” said I, when we sat at our supper of Wd- 
and-chLe and beer. “ Five more days, and then the day before 

pfp|”^oLmwed Joe, whose voice sounded hollow in his 
beer mug. “ They’ll soon go.” 
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“Soon, soon go,” said Biddy. 

“ I liave been tliinking, Joe, that when I go down-town on 
I^Ionday, and order my new clothes, I shall tell tlie tailor that I’ll 
come and put them on there, or that I’ll have them sent to Mr. 
Pumbleehook’s. It would be very disa^ecable to be stared at by 
all tlic people here.” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Hubble might like to see you in your new' gen¬ 
teel figure too, Pij),” said Joe, industriously cutting his bread with 
his cheese on it, in the palm of his left hand,..-and glancing at iny 
untasted supper as if he thought of the time wdien we used to com¬ 
pare slices. “ So might Wopsle. And the Jolly Bargemen might 
take it as a compliment.” 

“ That’s just what I don’t want, Joe. They w'ould make such a 
business of it — such a coarse and common business—that I 
couMn’t bear myself.” 

“ Ah, tliat indeed, Pip ! ” said Joe. “ If you couldn’t abcar 
yourself-” 

Biddy asked me here, as she sat holding my sister’s plate, “ Have 
you thought about when you’ll show yourself to Mr. Gargery, and 
your sister, and me? You w'ill show yourself to us; w'ou’t you?” 

“ Biddy,” I returned with some resentment, “you are so exceed¬ 
ingly quick that it’s difficult to keep up with you.” 

(“She ahvays w'ere quick,” observed Joe.) 

“If you had waited another moment, Biddy, you would have 
heard me say that I shall bring my clothes here in a bundle one 
evening— most likely on the evening before I go away.” 

Biddy said no more. Handsomely forgiving her, I soon exchanged 
an affectionate good night wdth her and Joe, and went up to bed. 
M hen I got into my little room, I sat down and took a long look 
at it, as a mean little room that I should soon be parted from and 
raised above, for ever. It was furnished with fresh young remem¬ 
brances too, and even at the same moment I fell into much the 
sanie confused division of mind between it and the better rooms to 
which I was going, as I had been in so often between the forge 
and Miss Havisham’s, and Biddy and Estella. 

The sun had been shining brightly all day on the roof of my 
attic, and the room was warm. As I put the window open and 
stood looking out, I saw Joe come slowly forth at the dark door 
below, and take a turn or two in the air; and then I saw Biddy 
come, and bring him a pipe and light it for him. He never smoked 
so late, and it seemed to hint to me that he w-anted comforting, for 
some reason or other. 

He presently stood at the door immediately beneath me, smok¬ 
ing his pipe, and Biddy stood there too, quietly talking to him, and 
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I knew that they talked of me, for I heard my name mentioned in 
an endearing tone by both of them more than once. I would not 
have listened for more, if I could have heard more : so, I drew 
away from the window, anti sat down in my one chair by tlie bed¬ 
side, feeling it very sorrowful and strange that this first night of" 
my bri«'ht fortunes should be the loneliest I had ever known. 

Lookincr towards the open window, I saw light wreaths from 
Joe’s pipe'floating there, and I fancied it was like a blcs.sing from 
Joe —not obtruded on me or paraded before me, but pervatling 
the air we shared together. I put my light out, and crept into 
bed; and it was an uneasy bed now, and I never slept the old 

sound sleep in it any more. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Morning made a considerable difiference in my general prospect 
of Life and brightened it so much that it scareely seemed the same. 
What lay heaviest on my mind, was, the eonsideration that six days 
intervened between me and the day of departure ; for, I could not 
divest myself of a misgiving that something might happen to Lon¬ 
don in the meanwhile, and that, when I got there, it might be 

either greatly deteriorated or clean gone. 

Joe and Biddy were very sympathetic and plc^ant when I spoke ^ 
of our approaching separation; but they only referred to it when I 
did. After breakfast, Joe brought out my indentures froin the 
press in the best parlour, and we put them in the fire, and I felt 
that I was free. With all the novelty of my emancipation on me, 

I went to church with Joe, and thought, perhaps the clergyman 
wouldn’t have read that about the ncli man and the kingdom of 

Heaven, if he had known all. , . . i. 

After our early dinner, I stroUed out alone proposing to finish 

off the marshes at once, and get them done with As I pa^ed the 
church, I felt (as I had felt during service in the morning) a sub- 
Ume compassion for the poor creatures who were destined to go 
there, Sunday after Sunday, all their lives through, and to he 
obscurely at last among the low ^een mounds. I promised my¬ 
self that I would do something for them one of these days and 
formcl a plan in outline for bestowing a dmner of roast-beef and 
plum-pudding, a pint of ale, and a gallon of condescension, upon 

^™I?I°hL'often thoulht before, with something allied to shame, 
of my companionship with the fugitive whom I had once seen 
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limping among those graves, what were my tlioughts on this Sun¬ 
day, wlien the place recalled the wretch, ragged and shivering, with 
his felon iron anti badge! My comfort was, that it happened a 
long time ago, and tljat he had doubtless been transported a long 
w'ay otf, and that he was dead to me, and might be veritably dead 
into the bargain. 

No more low wet grounds, no more dykes and sluices, no more 
of these grazing cattle — though they seemed, in their dull manner, 
to wear a more respectful air now, and to face round, in order that 
they might st^ire as long as possible at the possessor of such great 
expectixtions — farewell, monotonous acquaintances of my child¬ 
hood, henceforth I was for London and greatness: not for smith’s 
work in geneml and for you! I made my exultxint way to the old 
Battery, and, lying dowTi there to consider the question whether 
Miss Havisham intended me for Estella, fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I xvas much surprised to find Joe sitting beside 
me, smoking his pipe. He greeted me with a cheerful smile on 
my opening my eyes, and said : 

“As being the last time, Pip, I thought I’d foller.” 

“And Joe, I am very glad you did so.” 

“Thankee, Pip.” 

“You may be sure, dear Joe,” I went on, after we had shaken 
hands, “ that I shall never forget you.” 

“ No, no, Pip ! ” said Joe, in a comfortable tone, “ T’m sure of 
that. Ay, ay, ohl chap ! Bless you, it were only necessary to get 
it well round in a man’s mind, to be certain on it. But it took a 
bit of time to get it well round, the change come so oncommon 
plump; didn’t it?” 

Somehow, I was not best pleased with Joe’s being so mightily 
secure of me. I should have liked him to have betrayed emotion, 
or to have said, “ It does you credit, Pip,” or something of that 
sort. Therefore, I made no remark on Joe’s first head: merely 
saying as to his second, that the tidings had indeed come suddenly, 
but that I had always wanted to be a gentleman, and had often 
and often speculated on what I would do, if I were one. 

“ Have you though ? ” said Joe. “ Astonishing! ” 

“ It’s a pity now, Joe,” said I, “ that you did not get on a little 
more, when we had our lessons here; isn’t it ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” returned Joe. “ I’m so awful dull. I’m 
only master of my own trade. It were always a pity as I was so 
awful dull; but it’s no more of a pity now, than it was — this 
day twelvemonth — don’t you see! ” 

What I had meant was, that when I came into my property and 
was able to do something for Joe, it would have been much more 
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agreeable if he had been better qualified for a rise in station. He 
was so perfectly innocent of my meaning, however, that I thouglit 
I would mention it to Biddy in preference. 

So, when we had walked home and had had tea, I took Biddy 
into our little garden by the side of the lane, and, after throwing 
out in a general way for the elevation of her spirits, that I should 
never forget her, said I had a favour to ask of her. 

“ And it is, Biddy,” said I, “ that you will not omit any oppor¬ 
tunity of helping Joe on, a little.” 

“How helping him on?” asked Biddy, .with a steady sort of 

glance. 

“ Well! Joe is a dear good fellow — in fact, I think he is the 
dearest fellow that ever lived — but he is rather backward in some 
things. For instance, Biddy, in his learning and his manners.” 

Although I was looking at Biddy as I spoke, and although she 
opened her eyes very wide when I had spoken, she did not look at 
me. 

“Oh, his manners ! won’t his manners do, then?” asked Biddy, 

plucking a black-currant leaf. 

“My dear Biddy, they do very well here-” 

“Oh! they do very well here?” interrupted Biddy, looking 

closely at the leaf in her hand. 

“Hear me out — but if I were to remove Joe into a higher 
sphere, as I shall hope to remove him when I fully come into my 
property, they would hardly do him justice.” 

“And don’t you tlnnk he knows that?” asked Biddy. 

It was such a provoking question (for it had never in the most 
distant manner occurred to me), that I said, snappishly, “Biddy, 
what do you mean ? ” 

Biddy having rubbed the leaf to pieces between her hands — 
and the smell of a black-currant bush has ever since recalled to me 
that evening in the little garden by the side of the lane said, 
“ Have you never considered that he may be proud ? ” 

“Proud?” I repeated, with disdainful emphasis. 

“ Oh ! there are many kinds of pride,” said Biddy, looking full 
at me and shaking her head; “ pride is not aU of one kind-” 

“ Well ? What are you stopping for ? ” said I. 

“ Not all of one kind,” resumed Biddy. “ He may be too proud 
to let any one take him out of a place that he is competent to fill, 
and fills well and with respect. To tell you the truth, I think he 
is: though it sounds bold in me to say so, for you must know him 
far better than I do.” 

“ Now, Biddy,” said I, “ I am very sorry to see this in you. 1 
did not expect to see this in you. You are envious, Biddy, and 
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grud^ug. You arc dissatisfied on account of my rise in fortune, 
and you can’t help showing it.” 

“If you liave the heart to think so,” returned Biddy, “say so. 
bay so over and over again, if you liave the heart to think so.” 

“II you have tlic heart to be so, you mean, Biddy,” said I, in a 
virtuous and superior tone; “don’t put it off upon me. I am very 
soiry to see it, and it’s a — it’s a bad side of liuman nature. I did 
intend to ask you to use any little opportunities you might have 
atter 1 jyas gone, of improving dear Joe. But after this, I ask 
you nothmg. I am extremely sorry to see this in you, Biddy,” I 
repeated. “Its a — it’s a bad side of human nature.” 

“ Whether you scold me or approve of me,” returned poor Biddy, 
you may equally depend upon my trying to do all that lies in my 
power, here, at all times. And whatever opinion you take away 
ol me, sliall make no difference in my remembrance of you. Yet a 

her Imd “ ^ neither,” said Biddy, turning away 

I again warmly repeated that it a bad side of human nature 
(m which sentiment, waiving its application, I have since seen rea¬ 
son to think I was riglit), and I walked do^vn the little path away 
trom Biddy, and Biddy went into the house, and I went out at the 
pirden gate and took a dejected stroll until supper-time: again 
leeling it very sorrowful and strange that this, the second night of 
my bright fortunes, should be as lonely and unsatisfactory as the 


But, morning once more brightened my view, and I extended my 
clemency to Biddy, ^d we dropped the subject. Putting on the 
best clothes I had, I went into'town as early as I could hope to 
find tlie shops open, and presented myself before Mr. Trabb, the 

^hon^Ln breakfast in the parlour behind his 

out called me in to him. 

„ “ •' ” said Mr. Trabb, in a hail-fellow-well-met kind of way. 

How are you, and what can I do for you 1 ” ^ 

was slipping butter in between the blankets, and covering it up 
fbachelor, and his open ivindow looked into 
i>on safrTpT i ^ prosperous 

^ P|'?",P""‘y in it in bags, 

tinn ®uid I its an unpleasant thing to have to men- 

son,; p^perty.” ^ 

A change passed over Mr. Trabb. He forgot the butter in bed. 
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got up from the beclsule, and wiped his fingers on the table-cloth, 
exclaiming, “ Lord bless my soul! ” 

“I am going up to my guardian in London,” said I, casually 
drawing some guineas out of my pocket and looking at them ; “ and 
I want a fashionable suit of clothes to go in. I wi.sh to pay for 
them,” I added — otherwise I thought he might only prebend to 
make them — “ with ready money.” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Trabb, as he respectfully bent his body, 
opened his arms, and took the liberty of touching me on the outside 
of each elbow, “ don’t hurt me by mentioning that. May I venture 
to congratulate you 1 Would you do me the favour of stepping into 
the shop ? ” 

Mr. Trabb’s boy was the most audacious boy in all that country¬ 
side. When I had entered he was sweeping the shop, and he had 
sweetened his labours by sweeping over me. He was still sweeping 
when I came out into the shop with Jlr. Tral^ and he knocked 
the broom against all possible comers and obstacles, to express (as 
I understood it) equality with any blacksmith, alive or dead. 

“ Hold that noise,” said Mr. Trabb, ^vith the greatest sternness, 
“ or I’ll knock your head oft‘! Do me the favour to be seated, sir. 
Now, this,” said Mr. Tnibb, taking down a roll of cloth, and tiding 
it out in a flowing manner over the counter, preparatory to getting 
his hand under it to show the gloss, “ is a very sweet article. I 
can recommend it for your purpose, sir, because it really is extra 
super. But you shall see some others. Give me Number Four, 
you! ” (To the boy, and witli a drea<lfully severe stare; foreseeing 
the danger of that miscreant’s brushing me with it, or making some 
other sign of familiarity.) 

Mr. Trabb never removed his stem eye from the boy until he 
had deposited number four on the counter and was at a safe dis¬ 
tance again. Then, he commanded him to bring number five, and 
number eight. “And let me have none of your tricks here,” said 
Mr. Trabb, “or you shall repent it, you young scoundrel, the 
longest day you have to live.” 

Mr. Trabb then bent over number four, and in a sort of deferen¬ 
tial confidence recommended it to me as a light article for summer 
wear, an article much in vogue among the nobility and gentry, an 
article that it would ever be an honour to him to reflect upon a 
distinguished fellow-townsman’s (if he might claim me for a fellow- 
townsman) having worn. “Are you bringing numbers five and 
eight, you vagabond,” said Mr. Trabb to the boy after that, “or 
sl^ I kick you out of the shop and bring them myself?” 

I selected the materials for a suit, with the assistance of Mr. 
Trabb’s judgment, and re-entered the parlour to be measured. 
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For, although Mr. Trabb had my measure already, and had pre¬ 
viously been quite contented with it, he said apologetically that it 
“ wouldn’t do under existing circumstances, sir — wouldn’t do at 
all.” So, Mr. Trabb measured and calculated me in the parlour, 
as if I were an estate and he the finest species of surveyor, and 
gave himself such a world of trouble that I felt that no suit of 
clothes could possibly remunerate him for his pains. When he had 
at last done and had appointed to send the articles to Mr. Pumble- 
chook’s on the Thursday evening, he said, wth his hand upon 
the parlour lock, “ I know, sir, that London gentlemen cannot be 
expected to patronise local work, as a rule ; but if you would give 
me a turn now and then in the quality of a to\rasman, I should 
greatly esteem it. Good morning, sir, much obliged. — Door ! ” 

The last word was flung at the boy, who had not the least 
notion what it meant. But I saw him collapse as his master 
nibbed me out with his hands, and my first decided experience of 
the stupendous power of money, was, that it had morally laid upon 
his back, Trabb’s boy. 

After this memorable event, I went to the hatter’s, and the 
bootmaker’s, and the hosier’s, and felt rather like Mother Hubbard’s 
dog whose outfit required the services of so many trades. I also 
went to the coach-otiice and took my place for seven o’clock on 
Saturday morning. It was not necessary to explain everywhere 
that I had come into a handsome property; but whenever I said 
anything to that efiect, it followed that the officiating tradesman 
ceased to have his attention diverted through the window by the 
High-street, and concentrated his mind upon me. When I had 
ordered everything I wanted, I directed my steps towards Pumble- 
chook’s, and, as I approached that gentleman’s place of business, 
I saw him standing at his door. 

He was waiting for me with great impatience. He had been 
out early •with the chaise-cart, and had called at the forge and 
heard the news. He had prepared a collation for me in the 
Barnwell parlour, and he too ordered his shopman to “ come out 
of the gangway ” as my sacred person passed. 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook, taking me by both 
hands, when he and I and the collation were alone, “ I give you 
joy of your good fortune. Well deserved, well deserved ! ” 

This was coming to the point, and I thought it a sensible way 
of expressing himself. 

“ To think,” said Mr. Pumblechook, after snorting admiration 
at me for some moments, “ that I should have been the humble 
instrument of leading up to this, is a proud reward.” 

I begged Mr. Pumblechook to remember that nothing was to 
be ever said or hinted, on that point. 
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“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook; “if you will 
allow me to call you so-” 

I murmured “ Certainly,” and Mr. Pumblechook took me by 
both hands again, and communicated a movement to his waistcoat, 
which had an emotional appearance, though it was rather low 
down, “ My dear young friend, rely upon my doing my little all 
in your absence, by keeping the fact before the mind of Joseph — 
Joseph»” said Mr. Pumblechook, in the way of a compassionate 
adjuration. “Joseph!! Joseph!!!” Thereupon he shook his 
head and tapped it, expressing his sense of deficiency m Joseph. 

“But my dear young friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “you 
must be hungry, you must be exhausted. Be seated. Here is a 
chicken had round from the Boar, here is a tongue had round from 
the Boar, here’s one or two little things had round from the Boar, 
that I hope you may not despise. But do I,” said Mr. Punible- 
chook getting up again the moment after he had sat down, “sec 
afore me, him as I ever sported with in his times of happy 

infancy 1 And may I — may I ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

This May I, meant might he shake hands ? I consented, and 

he was fervent, and then sat down again. , . , mv i 

“ Here is wine ” said Mr. Pumblechook. “ Let us drink, Thanks 
to Fortune, and !nay she ever pick out her favourites with equal 
judgment« And yet I cannot,” said Mr. Pumblechook, getting 
up again, “see afore me One —and likewise drink to One —with¬ 
out again expressing — May I —fnayl - ? 

I said he mi<^ht, and he shook hands with me again, and 

emptied his glass and turned it upside down. I did the same; 
and if I had turned myself upside down before drinking, the wmc 

could not have gone more direct to ray head. 

Mr Pumblechook helped me to the liver wing, and to the best 
slice of tongue (none of those out-of-the-way No Thoroughfares of 
Pork now) and took, comparatively speaking, no care of himself 
at aU “Ah> poultry, poultry! You little thought,” said Mr. 
Pumblechook, apostrophising the fowl in the dish, “when you was 
a young fledgeling, what was in store for you. You little thought 
you was to be refreshment beneath this humble roof for one as — 
CaU it a weakness, if you mU,” said Mr. Pumblechook, getting up 

again, “ but may 11 may 1 -^ . i 

It began to be unnecessary to repeat the form of saying he 

might, so he did it at once. How he ever did it so often without 
wounding himself with my knife, I don t know. 

“And your sister,” he resumed, after a little steady eating, 
“which had the honour of bringing you up by hand! It’s a sad 
picter, to reflect that she’s no longer equal to fully understanding 

the honour. May-- ” 
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I saw lie was about to come at me again, and I stopped him. 

“ We’ll drink lier health,” said I. 

Ah! ” cried Idr. Pumblechook, Iwining back in his chair, quite 
daccid with ailmiration, “that’s the way you know ’em, sir ! ” (I 
don’t know who Sir was, but he certainly was not I, and there 
was no third person present); “that’s the way you know the noble- 
minded, sir! Ever forgiving and ever affable. It might,” said 
the servile Pumblechook, putting down his untasted glass in a 
hurry and getting up again, “to a common person, have the 
appearance of repeating — but nmy \ - 

When he had done it, he resumed his seat and drank to my sis¬ 
ter. “Let us never be blind,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “to her 
faults of temper, but it is to be hoped she meant well.” 

At about this time, I began to observe that he was getting 
flushed in the face; as to myself, I felt all face, steeped in wine 
and smarting. 

I mentioned to Mr. Pumblechook that I mshed to have my new 
clothes sent to his house, and he was ecstatic on my so distinguish¬ 
ing liiin. I mentioned my reason for desiring to avoid observation 
in the village, and he lauded it to the skies. There was nobody 
but iiiinself, he intimated, worthy of my confidence, and — in 
short, might he? Then he asked me tenderly if I remembered 
our boyish games at sums, and how we had gone together to have 
me bound apprentice, and, in effect, how he had ever been my 
favourite fancy and my chosen friend 1 If I had taken ten times 
as many glasses of wine as I had, I should have known that he 
never had stood in that relation towards me, and should in my 
heart of hearts have repudiated the idea. Yet for all that, I re¬ 
member feeling convinced that I had been much mistaken in him, 
and that he was a sensible practical good-hearted prime fellow. 

By degrees ho fell to reposing such great confidence in me, as 
to ask my advice in reference to his own affairs. He mentioned 
that there was an opportunity for a great amalgamation and mo¬ 
nopoly of the corn and seed trade on those premises, if enlarged, 
such as had never occurred before in that, or any other neighbour¬ 
hood. What alone was wanting to the realisation of a vast fortune, 
he considered to be More Capital. Those were the two little 
words, more capital. Now it appeared to him (Pumblechook) 
that if that capital were got into the business, through a sleeping 
partner, sir — which sleeping partner would have nothing to do 
but walk in, by self or deputy, whenever he pleased, and examine 
the books — and walk in Uvice a year and take his profits away 
in his pocket, to the tune of fifty per cent. — it appeared to him 
that that might be an opening for a young gentleman of spirit 
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combined with property, which would be worthy of his attention. 
But what did I think ? He liad great confidence in iny opinion, 
and what did I think ? I gave it as my opinion. “ Wait a bit! ” 
The united vastness and distinctness of this view so struck him, 
that he no longer asked me if he might shake hands with me, 
but said he really must — and did. 

We drank all the wine, and Sir. Pumblechook pledged himself 
over and over again to keep Joseph up to the mark (I don’t know 
what mark), and to render me etiicient and constant service (I 
don’t know what service). He also made known to me for the 
first time in my life, and certainly after having kept his secret 
wonderfully well, that he had always said of me, “That boy 
is no common boy, and mark me, his fortun’ will be no common 
fortun’.” He said with a tearful smile that it was a singular thing 
to think of now, and I said so too. Finally, I went out into the 
air, with a dim perception that there was something unwonted in 
the conduct of the sunshine, and found that I had slumberously 
got to the turnpike without having taken any account of the road. 

There, I was roused by Mr. Pumblechook’s hailing me. He 
was a long way down the sunny street, and was making expressive 
gestures for me to stop. I stopped, and he came up breathless. 

“ No, my dear friend,” said he, when he had recovered wind for 
speech. “ Not if I can help it. This occasion shall not entirely 
pass without that affability on your part. — May I, as an old 

friend and well-wisher? May I ? ” 

We shook hands for the hundredth time at least, and he ordered 
a young carter out of my way with the greatest indignation. 
Then, he blessed me, and stood waving his hand to me until I 
had passed the crook in the road j and then I turned into a field 
and had a long nap under a hedge before I pursued my way home. 

I had scant luggage to take with me to London, for little of 
the little I possessed was adapted to my new station. But, I 
began packing that same afternoon, and wildly packed up things 
that I knew I should want next morning, in a fiction that there 
was not a moment to be lost. 

So, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, passed j and on Friday 
morning I went to Mr. Pumblechook’s, to put on my new clothes 
and pay my visit to Miss Havisham. Mr. Pumblechook’s own 
room was given up to me to dress in, and was decorated with clean 
towels expressly for the event. My clothes were rather a disap¬ 
pointment, of course. Probably every new and e^erly expected 
garment ever put on since clothes came in, fell a trifle short of the 
wearer’s expectation. But after I had had my new suit on, some 
half an hour, and had gone througli an immensity of posturing 

K 
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with Mr. Pumblechook’s very limited dressing-glass, in the futile 
endeavour to sec luy legs, it seemed to fit me better. It being 
market morning at a neighbouring town some ten miles off, Mr. 
Pumblechook was not at home. I had not told him exactly when 
I meant to leave, and was not likely to shake hands with him 
again before departing. This was sill as it should be, and I went 
out in my new army: fearfully ashamed of having to pass the 
shopman, and suspicious after all that I was at a personal dis¬ 
advantage, something like Joe’s in his Sunday suit. 

I went circuitously to Miss Havisham’s by all the back ways, 
and rang at the bell constrainedly, on account of the stift long 
fingers of my gloves. Sarah Pocket came to the gate, and posi¬ 
tively reeled back when she saw me so changed; her walnut-shell 
countenance likewise, turned from brown to green and yellow. 

“You?” said she. “Youl Good gracious! What do you 

want V 

I am going to London, Miss Pocket,said I, and want to say 
good bye to Miss Havisham.” 

I was not expected, for she left me locked in the yard, while she 
went to ask if I were to be admitted. After a very short delay, 
she returned and took me up, staring at me all the way. 

Miss Havisham was taking exercise in the room with the long 
spread table, leaning on her crutch stick. The room was lighted 
as of yore, and at the sound of her entrance, she stopped and turned. 
She was then just abreast of the rotted bride-cake. 

“Don’t go, Sarah,” she said. “Well, Pip?” 

“ I start for London, Miss Havisham, to-morrow,” I was exceed¬ 
ingly careful what I said, “and I thought you would kindly not 
mind my taking leave of you.” 

“ This is a gay figure, Pip,” said she, making her crutch stick 
play round me, as if she, the fairy godmother who had changed me, 
were bestowing the finishing gift. 

“ I have come into such good fortune since I saw you last, Miss 
Havisham,” I murmured. “And I am so grateful for it, Miss 
Havisham! ” 

“ Ay, ay! ” said she, looking at the discomfited and envious 
Sarah, with delight. “I have seen Mr. daggers. I have heard 
about it, Pip. So you go to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“ And you are adopted by a rich person ? ” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“Not named?” 

“No, Miss Havisham.” 

“ And Mr. daggers is made your guardian ? ” 
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“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

She quite gloated ou these questions and answers, so keen was 
her enjoyment of Sarah Pocket’s jealous dismay. “ Well! ” she 
went on ; “you have a promising career before you. Be good — 
deserve it — and abide* by Mr. Jaggers’s instructions.” She looked 
at me, and looked at Sarah, and Sarah’s countenance wrung out 
of her watchful face a cruel smile. “Good bye, Pip! — you will 
always keep the name of Pip, you know.” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“ Good bye, Pip I ” 

She stretched out her hand, and I went down on my knee and 
put it to my lips. I had not considered how I should take leave 
of her; it came naturally to me at the moment, to do this. She 
looked at Sarah Pocket with triumph in her weird eyes, and so I 
left my fairy godmother, with both her hands on her crutch stick, 
standing in the midst of the dimly lighted room beside the rotten 
bride-cake that was hidden in cobwebs. 

Sarah Pocket conducted me down, as if I were a ghost who must 
be seen out. She could not get over iny appearance, and was in 
the last degree confounded. I said “Good bye. Miss Pocket;” 
but she merely stared, and did not seem collected enough to know 
that I had spoken. Clear of the house, I made the best of my 
way back to Pumblechook’s, took off my new clothes, made them 
into a bundle, and went back home in my older dress, carrying 
it — to speak the truth — much more at my ease too, though I 
had the bundle to carry. 

And now, those six days which were to have run out so slowly, 
had run out fast and were gone, and to-morrow looked me in the 
face more steadily than I could look at it. As the six evenings 
had dwindled away to five, to four, to three, to two, I had become 
more and more appreciative of the society of Joe and Biddy. On 
this last evening, I dressed myself out in my new clothes, for their 
delight, and sat in my splendour until bedtime. We had a hot 
supper on the occasion, graced by the inevitable roast fowl, and we 
had some flip to finish with. We were all very low, and none the 
higher for pretending to be in spirits. 

I was to leave our village at five in the morning, carrying my 
little hand-portmanteau, and I had told Joe that I wished to walk 
away all alone. I am afraid — sore afraid — that this purpose 
originated in my sense of the contrast there would be between me 
and Joe, if we went to the coach together. I had pretended with 
myself that there was nothing of this taint in the arrangement; 
but when I went up to my little room on this last night, I felt 
compelled to admit that it might be done so, and had an impulse 
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upon me to go down again and entreat Joe to walk with me in the 
morning. I did not. 

All night there were coaches in my broken sleep, going to wrong 
places instead of to London, and having in the traces, now dogs, 
now cats, now pigs, now men — never horses. Fantastic failures 
of journeys occupied me until the day dawned and the birds were 
singing. Then, I got up and partly dressed, and sat at the wn- 
dow to take a last look out, and in taking it fell asleep. 

Biddy was astir so early to get my breakfast, that, although I 
did not sleep at tlie window an hour, I smelt the smoke of the 
kitchen fire wdien I started up with a terrible idea that it must be 
late in the afternoon. But long after that, and long after I heard 
the clinking of the teacups and was quite ready, I wanted the 
resolution to go downstairs. After aJl, I remained up there, 
repeatedly unlocking and unstrapping my small portmanteau and 
locking and strapping it up again, until Biddy called to me that I 
w’as late. 

It was a hurried breakfast with no taste in it. I got up from 
tlic meal, saying with a sort of briskness, as if it had only just 
occurred to me, “Well! I suppose I must be off!” and then I 
kissed my sister, who was laughing, and nodding and shaking in her 
usual chair, and kissed Biddy, and threw my arms around Joe’s 
neck. Then I took up my little portmanteau and walked out. 
The last I saw of them was, when I presently heard a scuffle 
behind me, and looking back, saw' Joe throwing an old shoe after 
mo and Biddy throwing another old shoe. I stopped then, to 
wave my hat, and dear old Joe waved his strong right arm above 
his head, cr 3 ing huskily, “ Hooroar 1 ” and Biddy put her apron to 
her face. 

I walked away at a good pace, thinking it w'as easier to go than 
I had supposed it w'ould be, and reflecting that it would never 
have done to have an old shoe thrown after the coach, in sight of 
all the High-street. I whistled and made nothing of going. But 
the village w’as very peaceful and quiet, and the light mists were 
solemnly rising, as if to show' me the world, and I had been so 
innocent and little there, and all beyond was so unknown and great, 
that in a moment with a strong heave and sob I broke into tears. 
It was by the finger-post at the end of the village, and I laid my 
hand upon it, and said, “ Good bye, 0 my dear, dear friend! ” 

I Heaven knows we need never be ashamed of our tears, for they 
are rain upon the blinding dust of earth, overlying our hard hearts. 
I was better after I had cried, than before — more sorry, more 
aware of my o^vn ingratitude, more gentle. If I had cried before, I 
should have had Joe with me then. 
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So subdued I was by those tears, and by their breaking out again 
in the course of the quiet walk, that when I was on the coach, and 
it was clear of the town, I deliberated with an aching heart whether 
I would not get down when we changed horses and walk back, and 
have another evening at home, and a better parting. We changed, 
and I had not made up my mind, and still reflected for my comfort 
that it would be quite practicable to get down and walk back, when 
we changed again. And while I was occupied with those delibera¬ 
tions, I would fancy an exact resemblance to Joe in some man com¬ 
ing along the road towards us, and my heart would beat high.— As 
if he could possibly be there ! 

We changed again, and yet again, and it was now too late and 
too far to go back, and I went on. And the mists had all sol¬ 
emnly risen now, and the world lay spread before me. 

THIS IS THE END OF THE FIRST STAGE OF PIP’s EXPECTATIONS. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The journey from our town to the metropolis, was a journey of 
about five hours. It was a little past mid-day when the four-horse 
stage-coach by which I was a passenger, got into the ravel of traffic 
frayed out about the Cross Keys, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. 

We Britons had at that time particularly settled that it was 
treasonable to doubt our having and our being the best of every¬ 
thing : otherwise, while I was scared by the immensity of London, 
I think I might have had some faint doubts whether it was not 
rather ugly, crooked, narrow, and dirty. 

Mr. daggers had duly sent me his address; it was Little Britain, 
and he had written after it on his card, “just out of Smithfield, 
and close by the coach-office.” Nevertheless, a hackney-coachman, 
who seemed to have as many capes to his greasy great-coat as he 
was years old, packed me up in his coach and hemmed me in with 
a folding and jingling barrier of steps, as if he were going to take 
me fifty miles. His getting on his box, which I remember to have 
been decorated with an old weather-stained pea-green hammercloth, 
moth-eaten into rags, was quite a work of time. It was a wonder¬ 
ful equipage, with six great coronets outside, and ragged things 
behind for I don’t know how many footmen to hold on by, and a 
harrow below them, to prevent amateur footmen from yielding to 
the temptation. 

I had scarcely had time to enjoy the coach and to think how 
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like a straw-yard it was, and yet how like a rag-shop, and to won¬ 
der why the horses’ nose-bags were kept inside, when I observed 
the coaclimau beginning to get down, as if we were going to stop 
presently. And stop we j)reseutly did, in a gloomy street, at cer¬ 
tain oftiees with an open door, whereon was painted Mr. Jaogers. 

“How much?” I asked the coachman. 

The coachman answered, “ A shilling — unless you wish to make 
it more.” 

I naturally said I had no wish to make it more. 

“ Then it must be a shilling,” observed the coachman. “ I don’t 
want to get into trouble. I know/i/m/” He darkly closed an 
eye at Mr. Jaggers’s name, and shook his head. 

When he had got his shilling, and had in course of time com¬ 
pleted tlje ascent to his box, and had got away (which appeared to 
relieve liis mind), I went into the front office with my little port¬ 
manteau in iny hand, and asked, was Mr. daggers at home? 

“ He is not,” returned the clerk. “ He is in Court at present. 
Am I addressing Mr. Pip ? ” 

I signified that he was addressing Mr. Pip. 

“Mr. daggers left word would you wait in his room. He 
couldn’t say how long he might be, having a case on. But it 
stands to reason, his time being valuable, that he won’t be longer 
tiian he can help.” 

Witli tliose words, the clerk opened a door, and ushered me into 
an inner chamber at the back. Here we found a gentleman with 
one eye, in a velveteen suit and knee-breeches, who wiped his nose 
with his sleeve on being intemipted in the perusal of the news¬ 
paper. 

“Go and wait outside, Mike,” said the clerk. 

I began to say that I hoped I was not interrupting-when 

the clerk shoved this gentleman out with as little ceremony as I 
ever saw used, and tossing his fur cap out after him, left me alone. 

Mr. daggers’s room was lighted by a skylight only, and was a 
most dismal place; the skylight, eccentrically patched like a broken 
head, and the distorted adjoining houses looking as if they had 
twisted themselves to peep down at me through it. There were 
not so many papers about, as I should have expected to see; and 
there were some odd objects about, that I should not have expected 
to see — such as an old rusty pistol, a sword in a scabbard, several 
strange-looking boxes and packages, and two dreadful casts on a 
shelf, of faces peculiarly swollen, and twitchy about the nose, Mr, 
Jaggers’s own high-backed chair was of deadly black horse-hair, 
with rows of brass nails round it, like a coffin; and I fancied I 
could see how he leaned back in it, and bit his forefinger at the 
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clients. The room was but small, and the clients seemed to have 
had a habit of backing up against the wall ; the wall, especially 
opposite to Mr. Jaggci-s’s chair, being greasy with shoulders. I 
recalled, too, that the one-eyed gentleman had shuttled forth against 
the wall when I was the innocent cause of his being turned out. 

I sat down in the cliental chair placed over against Mr. Jaggere’s 
chair, and became fascinated by the dismal atmosphere of the 
place. I called to mind that the clerk had the same air of 
knowing something to everj'body else’s disadvantage, as his master 
had. I wondered how many other clerks there were upstairs, and 
whether they all claimed to have the same detrimental masteiy of 
their fellow^-creatiires. I wondered w’hat was the history of all the 
odd litter about the room, and how it came there. I wondered 
whether the two swollen faces \vere of Mr. Jaggers’s family, and, 
if he were so unfortunate as to have had a pair of such ill-looking 
relations, why he stuck them on that dusty perch for the blacks 
and flies to settle on, instead of giving them a place at home. Of 
course I had no experience of a London summer day, and my 
spirits may have been oppressed by the hot exhausted air, and by 
the dust and grit that lay thick on everything. But I sat won¬ 
dering and w’aiting in Mr. Jaggers’s close room, until I really could 
not bear the two casts on the shelf above l^Ir. Jaggers’s chair, and 


got up and -went out. ., , . . . , -i 

When I told the clerk that I would take a turn in the air while 

I waited lie advised me to go round the comer and I should come 

into Smlthfield. So. I came into Smithficld; and the shainefnl 

place, being all asmear with filth and fat and blood and foam 

seemk to stick to me. So I nibbed it olf with all possible .yeed 

by turning into a street where I saw the great black dome of Saint 

Paul’s bulging at me from behind a gnm stone budding which a 

bystander said was Newgate Prison. Following the wall of the 

iail I found the road-way covered with straw to deaden tlie noise 

of passing vehicles ; and from this, and from the quantity of people 

standing about, smelling strongly of spints and beer, I inferred 


that the trials were on. t i j- *. i v.+:«iiv. 

While I looked about me here, an exceeding y dirty and partially 

drank minister of justice asked me if I would like to step in aii^d 
hear a trial or so ; informing me that he eo^d ^ve me a front place 
for half-a-croi™, whence I should command a fill view of the Lord 
Chief Justice in his rvig and robes — mentioning that awful person¬ 
ae Le waxwork, and presently offering him at the reduced pnee of 
riehtecnpence As I declined the proposal on the plea of an appoint- 
mfntlie^was so good as to take me into a yard and show me where 
the ^Uows was kept, and also where people were publicly whipped, 
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and then he showed me the Debtors’ Door, out of which culprits 
came to be hanged ; heightening the interest of that dreadful portal 
by giving me to understand that “ four on ’em ” would come out at 
that door the day after to-morrow at eight in the morning to be 
killed in a row. This was horrible, and gave me a sickening idea 
of London : the more so as the Lord Chief Justice’s proprietor wore 
(from his hat down to his boots and up again to his pocket-handker¬ 
chief inclusive) mildewed clothes, which had evidently not belonged 
to him originally, and which, I took it into my head, he had bought 
cheap of the executioner. Under these circumstances I thought 
myself well rid of him for a shilling. 

I dropped into the office to ask if Mr. daggers had come in yet, 
and I found he had not, and I strolled out again. This time, I 
made the tour of Little Britain, and turned into Bartholomew Close; 
and now I became aware that other people were waiting about for 
Mr. daggers, as well as I. There were two men of secret apj)earance 
lounging in Bartholomew Close, and thoughtfully fitting their feet 
into the cracks of the pavement as they talked together, one of 
whom said to the other when they first passed me, that “ daggers 
would do it if it was to be done.” There was a knot of three men 
and two women standing at a corner, and one of the women was 
crying on her dirty shawl, and the other comforted her by saying, 
as she pulled her own shawl over her shoulders, “ daggers is for 
him, ’Melia, and what more could you have?” There was a red¬ 
eyed little Jew who came into the Close while I was loitering there, 
in company with a second little Jew whom he sent upon an errand; 
and while the messenger was gone, I remarked this Jew, who was 
of a highly excitable temperament, performing a jig of anxiety under 
a lamp-post, and accompanying himself, in a kind of frenzy, with 
the wonls, “ Oh Jaggerth, Jaggerth, Jaggerth! all otherth ith Cag- 
Maggorth, give me Jaggerth ! ” These testimonies to the popularity 
of my guardian made a deep impression on me, and I admired and 
wondered more than ever. 

At length, as I was looking out at the iron gate of Bartholomew 
Close into Little Britain, I saw Mr. daggers coming across the 
road towards me. All the others who were waiting, saw him at the 
same time, and there was quite a rush at him. Mr. daggers, putting 
a hand on my shoulder and walking me on at his side without 
saying anything to me, addressed himself to his followers. 

First, he took the two secret men. 

“ Now, I have nothing to say to you'' said Mr. daggers, throwing 
his finger at them. “ I want to know no more than I know. As 
to the result, it’s a toss-up. I told you from the first it was a toss- 
up. Have you paid Wemmick ? ” 
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“We made the money up this morning, sir,” said one of the men 
submissively, wliile the other perused Mr. Jaggcrs’s face. 

“ I don’t ask you when you made it up, or where, or whether 
you made it up at all. Has Wemmick got it ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said both the men together. 

“Very well; then you may go. Now, I won’t have it!” said 
Mr. daggers, waving his hand at them to put them behind him. 
“ If you say a word to me, I’ll throw up the case.” 

“We thought, Mr. daggers-” one of the men began, pulling 

off his hat. 

“That’s what I told you not to do,” said Mr. daggers. “Vow 
thought! I think for you; that’s enough for you. If I want you, 
I know where to find you; I don’t want you to find me. Now I 
won’t have it. I won’t hear a word.” 

The two men looked at one another as I\Ir. daggers waved them 
behind again, and humbly fell back and were heard no more. 

“And now you/'" said Mr. daggers, suddenly .stopping, and 
turning on the two women with the shawls, from whom the three men 
had meekly separated — “ Oh ! Amelia, is it ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. daggers.” 

“And do you remember,” retorted Mr. daggers, “that but for 
me you wouldn’t be here and couldn’t be here ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir ! ” exclaimed both women together. “ Lord bless 
you, sir, well we knows that! ” 

“Then why,” said Mr. daggers, “do you come here?” 

“ My Bill, sir! ” the crying woman pleaded. 

“ Now, I tell you what! ” said Mr. daggers, “ Once for all. If 
you don't know that your Bill’s in good hands, I know it. And if 
you come here, bothering about your Bill, I’ll make an example of 
both your Bill and you, and let him slip through my fingers. Have 
you paid Wemmick?” 

“ Oh yes, sir ! Every farden.” 

“ Very well. Then you have done all you have got to do. Say 
another word — one single word — and Wemmick shall give you 
your money back.” 

This terrible threat caused the two women to fall off immediately. 
No one remained now but the excitable dew, who had already raised 
the skirts of Mr. daggers’s coat to his lips several times. 

“ I don’t know this man ? ” said Mr. daggers, in the most devas¬ 
tating strain. “ What does this fellow want ? ” 

“ Ma thear Mithter daggerth. Hown brother to Habraham 

Latharuth t ” 

“ Who’s he ? ” said Mr. daggers. “ Let go of my coat.” 

The suitor, kissing the hem of the garment again before relin- 
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quishing it, replied, “ Habraliam Latharuth, on thuthpithion of 
plate.’* 

“ You’re too late,” said Mr. daggers. “ I am over the way. 

“ Holy father, Mithter Jaggerth ! ” cried my excitable acquaint¬ 
ance, turning white, “don’t thay you’re again Habraliam Latha- 

rutli! ” . ^ 

“I am,” .said Mr. daggers, “and there’s an end of it. Get out 

of the way.” 

“Mithter daggerth! Half a moment! My hown cuthenth 
gone to Mithter Weinmick at thith prethenth minute to hoffer him 
hany termth. Mithter daggerth! Half a quarter of a moment! 
If you’d have the condethenthun to be brought off from tlie t’other 
thide — at any thuperior prithe ! — money no object! — Mithter 
daggerth — jMithter-! ” 

My guardian threw his supplicant off with supreme indifference, 
and left him dancing on the pavement as if it were red-hot. AVith- 
out further interruption, we reached the front office, where we found 
the clerk and the man in velveteen with the fur cap. 

“ Here’s Mike,” said the clerk, getting down from his stool, and 
approacliing I\Ir. daggers confidentially. 

“ Oh! ” said Mr. daggers, turning to the man who was pulling 
a lock of hair in the middle of his forehead, like the Bull in Cock 
Robin pulling at the bell-rope; “ your man comes on this afternoon. 
WelH” 

“Well, Mas’r daggers,” returned Mike, in the voice of a sufferer 
from a constitutional cold ; “ arter a deal o’ trouble, I’ve found 
one, sir, as might do.” 

“What is he prepared to swear?” 

“Well, Mas’r daggers,” said MikCj wiping his nose on his fur 
cap this time ; “in a general way, anythink.” 

Mr. daggers suddenly became most irate. “ Now, I warned you 
before,” said he, throwing his forefinger at the terrified client, 
“ that if ever you presumed to talk in that way here, I’d make an 
example of you. You infernal scoundrel, how dare you tell me 
that?” 

Tlie client looked scared, but bewildered too, as if he were uncon¬ 
scious what he had done. 

“ Spooney ! ” said the clerk, in a low voice, giving him a stir 
with his elbow. “ Soft Head! Need you say it face to face ? ” 

“ Now, I ask you, you blundering booby,” said my guardian, 
very sternly, “ once more and for the last time, what the man you 
have brought here is prepared to swear ? ” 

Mike looked hard at my guardian, as if he were trying to learn 
a lesson from his face, and slowly replied, “ Ayther to character, or 
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to having been in his company and never left him all the night in 
question.” 

“ Now, be careful. In what station of life is this man ? ” 

Mike looked at his cap, and looked at the floor, and looked at 
the ceiling, and looked at the clerk, and even looked at me, before 
beginning to reply in a nervous manner, “ We’ve dressed him up 
like-” when my guardian blustered out: 

“ What ? You WILL, will you ? ” 

(“ Spooney! ” added the clerk again, with another stir.) 

After some helpless casting about, Mike brightened and began 
again : 

“ He is dressed like a ’spectable pieman. A sort of a pastry¬ 
cook.” 

“ Is he here ? ” asked my guardian. 

“ I left him,” said Mike, “a setting on some doorsteps round the 
corner.” 

“ Take him past that window, and let me see him.” 

Tlie window indicated, was the office window. We all three went 
to it, behind the wire blind, and presently saw the client go by in 
an accidental manner, with a murderous-looking tiill individual, in 
a short suit of white linen and a paper cap. This guileless confec¬ 
tioner was not by any means sober, and had a black eye in the 
green stage of recovery, which was painted over. 

“ Tell him to take his witness away directly,” said my guardian 
to the clerk, in extreme disgust, “and ask him what he means by 
bringing such a fellow as that.” 

My guardian then took me into his own room, and while he 
lunched, standing, from a sandwich-box and a pocket flask of sherry 
(he seemed to bully his very sandwich as he ate it), informed me 
what arrangements he had made for me. I was to go to “ Bar¬ 
nard’s Inn,” to young Mr. Pocket’s rooms, where a bed had been 
sent in for my accommodation; I was to remain with young Mr. 
Pocket until Monday; on Monday I was to go with him to his 
father’s house on a visit, that I might try how I liked it. Also, 
I was told what my allowance was to be — it was a very liberal 

one_and had handed to me from one of my guardian’s drawers, 

the cards of certain tradesmen with whom I was to deal for all 
kinds of clothes, and such other things as I could in reason want. 
“You will find your credit good, Mr. Pip,” said my guardian, 
whose flask of sherry smelt like a whole cask-full, as he hastily 
refreshed himself, “ but I shall by this means be able to check 
your bills, and to’ pull you up if I find you outrunning the con¬ 
stable. Of course you’ll go wrong somehow, but that’s no fault of 

mine.” 
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After I had pondered a little over this encouraging sentiment, I 
asked Mr. daggers if I could send for a coach ? He said it was 
not worth while, I was so near my destination; Wemmick should 
walk round with me, if I pleased. 

I then found that Wemmick was the clerk in the next room. 
Another clerk was rung down from upstairs to take his place 
while he was out, and I accompanied him into the street, after 
shaking hands with my guardian. We found a new set of people 
lingering outside, but Wemmick made a way among them by say¬ 
ing coolly yet decisively, “ I tell you it’s no use; he won’t have a 
word to say to one of you; ” and we soon got clear of them, and 
went on side by side. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Casting my eyes on Mr. Wemmick as we went along, to see 
what he was like in the light of day, I found him to be a dry man, 
rather short in stature, with a square wooden face, whose expres- * 
sion seemed to have been imperfectly chipped out with a dull-edged 
chisel. There were some marks in it that might have been dim¬ 
ples, if the material had been softer and the instrument finer, but 
which, as it was, were only dints. The chisel had made three or 
four of these attempts at embellishment over his nose, but had 
given them up without an effort to smooth them off. I judged 
him to be a bachelor from the frayed condition of his linen, and 
he appeared to have sustained a good many bereavements; for he 
wore at least four mourning rings, besides a brooch representing a 
lady and a weeping willow at a tomb with an urn on it. I noticed, 
too, that several rings and seals hung at his watch chain, as if he 
were quite laden with remembrances of departed friends. He had 
glittering eyes — small, keen, and black — and thin wide mottled 
lips. He had had them, to the best of my belief, from forty to 
fifty years. 

“ So you were never in London before 1 ” said Mr. Wemmick to 
me. 

“ No,” said 1. 

“/was new here once,” said Mr. Wemmick. “Rum to think 
of now! ” 

“ You are well acquainted with it now 1 ” 

“ Why, yes,” said Mr. Wemmick. “ I know the moves of it.” 

“ Is it a very wicked place V* 1 asked, more for the sake of say¬ 
ing something than for information. 
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“ You may get cheated, robbed, and murdered, in London. But 
there are plenty of people anywhere, who’ll do that for you.” 

“ If there is bad blood between you and them,” said I, to soften 
it off a little. 

“ Oh! I don’t know about bad blood,” returned Mr. Wemmick. 

“ There’s not much bad blood about. They’ll do it, if there’s any¬ 
thing to be got by it.^’ 

“That makes it worse.” 

“You think so?” returned Mr. Wemmick. “Much about the 
same, I should say.” * 

He wore his hat on the back of his head, and looked straight 
before him : walking in a self-contained way as if there were noth¬ 
ing in the streets to claim his attention. His mouth was such a 
post-office of a mouth that he had a mechanical appearance of 
smiling. We had got to the top of Holbom Hill before I knew 
tliat it was merely a mechanical appearance, and that he was not 
smiling at all. 

“Do you know where Mr. Matthew Pocket lives?” I asked 
Mr. Wemmick. 

“Yes,” said he, nodding in the direction. “At Hammersmith, 

west of London.” 

“ Is that far ? ” 

“Well! Say five miles.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Why, you are a regular cross-examiner!” said Mr. Wemmick, 
looking at me with an approving air. “Yes, I know him. I 

know him! ” . . i, . i,- .. 

There was an air of toleration or depreciation about his utter¬ 
ance of these words, that rather depressed me; and I was still 
looking sideways at his block of a face in search of any encourag¬ 
ing note to the text, when he said here we were at Barnard’s Inn 
My depression was not alleviated by the announcement, for, I had 
supposed that establishment to he an hotel kept by Mr. Barnard, 
to which the Blue Boar in our town was a mere public-house. 
Whereas I now found Barnard to be a disembodied spirit, or a fiction, 
and his inn the dingiest collection of shabby buildings ever squeezed 
together in a rank comer as a club for Tom-cats. 

We entered this haven through a wicket-gate, and were disgorged 
by an introductorylpiksage into a melancholy little square that 
looked to me like a flat burying-ground I thought it had the 
most dismal trees in it, and the most dismal sparrows and the 
most dismal cats, and the most disnaal houses (m number half a 
dozen'STso), that I bad ever seen. I thought the windows of the 
sete of chambera into which those houses were divided, were m 
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every stage of dilapidated blind and curtain, crippled flower-pot, 
cracked glass, dusty decay, and miserable makeshift ; while To Let 
To Let To Let, glared at me from empty rooms, as if no new 
wretches ever came there, and the vengeance of the soul of Barnard 
were being slowly appeased by the gradual suicide of the present 
occupants and their unlioly interment under the gravel. A frouzy 
morning of soot and smoke attired this forlorn creation of Barnard, 
and it had strewed ashes on its head, and was undergoing penance 
and humiliation as a mere dust-hole. Thus far my sense of sight; 
while dry rot and wet rot and all the silent rots that rot in neg¬ 
lected roof and cellar — rot of rat and mouse and bug and coach¬ 
ing-stables near at hand besides — addressed themselves faintly to 
my sense of smell, and moaned, “ Try Barnard’s Mixture.” 

So imperfect wjis this realisation of the first of my great expec¬ 
tations, that I looked in dismay at Mr. "Wemmick. “Ah !” said 
he, mistaking me; “the retirement reminds you of the country. 
So it does me.” 

He led me into a corner and conducted me up a flight of stairs 
— which appeared to me to be slowly collapsing into sawdust, so 
that one of those days the upper lodgcre would look out at their 
doors and find themselves without the means of coming down — to 
a set of chambers on the top floor. Mr. Pocket, Jun., was 
painted on the door, and there was a label on the letter-box, 
“ Return shortly.” 

“ He hardly thought you’d come so soon,” Mr. Wemmick ex¬ 
plained. “You don’t want me any morel” 

“ No, thank you,” said I. 

“As I keep the cash,” Mr. Wemmick observed, “we shall most 
likely meet pretty often. Good day.” 

“Good day.” 

I put out ray hand, and Mr. Wemmick at first looked at it as if 
he thought I wanted something. Then he looked at me, and said, 
correcting himself, 

“ To be sure ! Yes. You’re in the habit of shaking hands 1 ” 

I was rather confused, thinking it must be but of the London 
fashion, but said yes. 

“I have got so out of it!” ^d Mr. Wemmick—“except at 
last. Very glad, I’m sure, to make your acquaintance. Good 
day!” 

When we had shaken hands and he was gone, I opened the 
staircase -window and had nearly beheaded myself, for, the lines 
had rotted away, and it came down like the guillotine. Happily 
it was so quick that I had not put my head out. After this 
escape, I was content to take ^ foggy view of the Inn through the 
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window’s encrusting dirt, and to stand dolefully looking out, siiying 
to myself that London was decidedly overrated. 

Mr. Pocket, Junior’s, idea of Shortly was not mine, for I had 
nearly maddened myself with looking out for half an hour, and had 
written my name with my finger several times in the dirt of every 
pane in the window, before I heard footsteps on the stairs. Grad¬ 
ually there arose before me the hat, head, neckcloth, waistcoat, 
trousers, boots, of a member of society of about my own standing. 
He had a paper-bag under each arm and a pottle of strawberries in 
one hand, and was out of breath. 

“Mr. Pip?” said he. 

“Mr. Pocket?” said I. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “I am extremely sony; but I 
knew there was a coach from your part of the co\intry at midday, 
and I thought you would come by that one. The fact is, I have 
been out on your account — not that that is any excuse—for I 
thought, coming from the country, you might like a little fmit 
after dinner, and I went to Covent Garden Market to get it good.” 

For a reason that I had, I felt as if my eyes would start out of 
my head. I acknowledged his attention incoherently, and began 
to think this was a dream. 

“ Dear me! ” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. “ This door sticks so 1 ” 

As he was fast making jam of Lis fruit by wrestling with the 
door'while the paper-bags were under his arms, I begged him to 
allow me to hold them. He relinquished them with an agreeable 
smile, and combated with the door as if it were a wild beast. It 
yielded so suddenly at last, that he staggered back upon me, and I 
etaggcretl back upon the opposite door, and we both laughed. But 
still I felt as if my eyes must start out of my head, and as if this 
must be a dream. 

“Pray come in,” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. “Allow me to lead 
the way. I am rather bare here, but I hope you’ll be able to 
make out tolerably well till Monday. My father thought you 
would get on more agreeably through to-morrow with me than with 
him, and might like to take a walk about London. I am sure I 
shall be very happy to show London to you. As to our table, you 
won’t find that bad, I hope, for it will be supplied from our coffee¬ 
house here, and (it is only right I should add) at your expense, 
such being Mr. Jaggers’s directions. As to our lodging, it’s not by 
any means splendid, because I have my own bread to cam, and my 
father hasn’t anything to give me, and I shouldn’t be wiUing to 
take it if he had. This is our sitting-room —just sueh chairs and 
tables and carpet and so forth, you see, as they could spare from 
home You mustn’t give me credit for the table-cloth and spoons 
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and castors, because they come for you from the coffee-house. 
This is my little bedroom; rather musty, but Barnard’s is musty. 
This is your bedroom; the funiiture’s hired for the occasion, but I 
tnist it will answer the purpose; if you should want anything. I’ll 
go and fetch it. The chambers are retired, and we shall be alone 
together, but we shan’t fight, I dare say. But, dear me, I beg 
your pardon, you’re holding the fruit all this time. Pray let me 
take these bags from you. I am quite ashamed.” 

As I stood opposite to Mr. Pocket, Junior, delivering him the 
bags. One, Two, I saw the starting appearance come into his own 
eyes that I knew to be in mine, and he said, falling back: 

“ Lord bless me, you’re the prowling boy! ” 

“And you,” said I, “are the pale young gentleman! ” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The pale young gentleman and I stood contemplating one another 
in Barnard’s Inn, until we both burst out laughing. “ The idea of 
its being you I” said he. “The idea of its being yow/” said I. 
And then we contemplated one another afresh, and laughed again. 
“ Well! ” said the pale young gentleman, reaching out his hand 
good-humouredly, “ it’s all over now, I hope, and it will be magnan¬ 
imous in you if you’ll forgive me for having knocked you about so.” 

I derived from this speech that Mr. Herbert Pocket (for Herbert 
was the pale young gentleman’s name) still rather confounded his 
intention with his execution. But I made a modest reply, and we 
shook hands warmly. 

“You hadn’t come into your good fortune at that time?” said 
Herbert Pocket. 

“No,” said I. 

“No,” he acquiesced : “I heard it had happened very lately. I 
•. was rather on the look-out for good fortune then.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“ Yes. Miss Havisham had sent for me, to see if she could take 
a fancy to me. But she couldn’t — at all events, she didn’t.” 

I thought it polite to remark that I was surprised to hear that. 

“Bad taste,” said Herbert, laughing, “but a fact. Yes, she had 
sent for me on a trial visit, and if I had come out of it successfully, 
I suppose I should have been provided for; perhaps I should have 
been what-you-may-called it to Estella.” 

“ What’s that ? ” I asked, with sudden gravity. 

He was arranging his fruit in plates while we talked, which di- 
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vided his attention, and was the cause of his having made this lapse 
of a word. “Affianced,” he explained, still busy with the fruit. 
“ Betrothed. Engaged. What’s-his-named. Any word of that 
sort.” 

“ How did you bear your disappointment ? ” I asked. 

“ Pooh ! ” said he, “ I didn’t care much for it. Site's a Tartar.” 

“Miss Havisham?” 

“ I don’t say no to that, but I meant Estella. That girl’s hard 
and haughty and capricious to the last degree, and lias been brought 
up by Miss Havishain to wreak revenge on all the male sex.” 

“ Wliat relation is she to Miss Havisham?” 

“None,” said he. “Only adopted.” 

“ Why should she wreak revenge on all the male sex ? What 
revenge ? ” 

“ Lord, I^Ir. Pip ! ” said he. “ Don’t you know ? ” 

“No,” said I. 

“Dear me ! It’s quite a story, and shall be saved till dinner¬ 
time. And now let me take the liberty of asking you a question. 
How did you come there, that day ? ” 

I told him, and he was attentive until I had finished, and then 
burst out laughing again, and asked me if I was sore afterwards ? 
I didn’t ask him if he was, for my conviction on that point was 
perfectly establLshed. 

“Mr. daggers is your guardian, I understand?” he went on. 

“Yes.” 

“You know he is Miss Havisham’s man of business and solicitor, 
and has her confidence when nobody else has ? ” 

This was bringing me (I felt) towards dangerous ground. I an¬ 
swered with a constraint I made no attempt to disguise, that I had 
seen Mr. daggers in Miss Havishani’s house on the very day of our 
combat, but never at any other time, and that I, believed he had no 
recollection of having ever seen me there. 

“ He was so obliging as to suggest my father for your tutor, and 
he called on my father to propose it. Of course he knew about my 
father from his connection with Miss Havisham. My father is Miss 
Havisham’s cousin; not that that implies .familiar intercourse be¬ 
tween them, for he is a bad courtier and will not propitiate her.” 
I Herbert Pocket had a frank and easy way with him that was 
very taking. I had never seen any one then, and I have never seen 
any one since, who more strongly expressed to me, in every look and 
tone, a natural incapacity to do anything secret and mean. There 
was something wonderfully hopeful about his general air, and some¬ 
thing that at the same time whispered to me he would never be very 
successful or rich. I don’t know how this was. I became imbued 

L 
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witli the notion on that first occasion before we sat down to dinner, 
but I c«innot define by wliat means. 

He wjis still a pale young gentleman, and had a certain conquered 
languor about him in the midst of his spirits and briskness, that did 
not seem indicative of natural strength. He had not a handsome 
face, but it was better than handsome : being extremely amiable 
and cheerful. His figure was a little ungainly, as in the days when 
iny knuckles had taken such liberties with it, but it looked as if 
it would alwjvys be light and young. Whether Mr. Trabb’s local 
work wovdd have sat more gracefully on him than on me, may be 
a (piestion ; but I am conscious that he carried off his rather old 
clothes, much better than I carried off my new suit. 

As he was so communicative, I felt that reserve on my part would 
be a bad return unsuited to our years. I therefore told him my small 
stoiy, and laid stress on my being forbidden to inquire who my 
benefactor was. I further mentioned that as I had been brought 
up a blacksmith in a country place, and knew very little of the 
ways of i)oliteness, I would take it as a great kindness in him if he 
would give me a hint whenever he saw me at a loss or going wrong. 

“With pleasure,” said he, “though I venture to prophesy that 
you’ll want very few hints. I dare say we shall be often together, 
and I should like to banish any needless restraint between us. 
Will you do me the favour to begin at once to call me by my Chris¬ 
tian name, Herbert ? ” 

I thanked him, and said I would. I informed him in exchange 
that my Christian name was Philip. 

“I don’t take to Philip,” said he, smiling, “for it sounds like a 
moral boy out of the spelling-book, who was so lazy that he fell 
into a pond, or so fat that he couldn’t see out of his eyes, or so ava¬ 
ricious that he locked up his cake till the mice ate it, or so deter¬ 
mined to go a bird’s-nesting that he got himself eaten by bears who 
lived handy in the neighbourhood. I tell you what I should like. 
We are so harmonious, and you have been a blacksmith — would 
you mind it ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t mind anything that you propose,” I answered, “ but 
I don’t understand you.” 

“Would you mind Handel for a familiar name? There’s a 
charming piece of music by Handel, called the Harmonious Black¬ 
smith.” 

“ I should like it very much.” 

“Then, my dear Handel,” said he, turning round as the door 
opened, “here is the dinner, and I must beg of you to take the top 
of the table, because the dinner is of your providing.” 

This I would not hear of, so he took the top, and I faced him. 
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It was a nice little dinner — seemed to me then, a very Lord 
Mayor’s Feast — and it acquired additional relish from being eaten 
under those independent circumstances, with no old people by, and 
with London all around us. This again was heightened by a cer¬ 
tain gipsy character that set the banquet oft*; for, while the table 
was, as Mr. Pumblechook might have said, the lap of luxury — 
being entirely furnished forth from the coftee-house — tlie circum¬ 
jacent region of sitting-room was of a comparatively pasturelcss and 
shifty character : imposing on the waiter the wandering habits of 
putting the covers on the lloor (where he fell over tliem), the 
melted butter in the armchair, the bread on the bookshelves, tlie 
cheese in the coalscuttle, and the boiled fowl into my bed in 
the next room — where I found much of its parsley and butter in 
a state of congelation when I retired for the niglit. All this made 
the feast deliglitful, and when the waiter was not there to watch 
me, my pleasure was without alloy. 

We had made some progress in the dinner, when I reminded 
Herbert of his promise to tell me about Miss Havishain. 

“ True,” he replied. “ I’ll redeem it at once. Let me introduce 
the topic, Handel, by mentioning that in London it is not tlie cus¬ 
tom to p\it the knife in the mouth — for fear of accidents — and 
that while tlie fork is reserved for that use, it is not put further in 
than necessary. It is scarcely worth mentioning, only it’s as well 
to do as other people do. Also, the spoon is not generally used 
over-hand, but under. This has two advantages. You get at your 
mouth better (which after all is the object), and you save a good 
deal of tlie attitude of opening oysters, on the part of the right 
elbow.” 

He offered these friendly suggestions in such a lively way, that 
we both laughed and I scarcely blushed. 

“Now,” he pursued, “concerning ISIiss Havisham. Miss Havis- 
ham, you must know, was a spoilt child. Her mother died when 
she was a baby, and her father denied her notliing. Her father was 
a country gentleman down in your part of the world, and was a 
brewer. I don’t know why it should be a crack tiling to be a 
brewer; but it is indisputable that while you ciinnot possibly be 
genteel and bake, you may be as genteel as never was and brew. 
You see it every day.” 

“Yet a gentleman may not keep a public-house; may he?” 
said I. 

“Not on any account,” returned Herbert; “but a public-house 
may keep a gentleman. Well! Mr. Havisham was very rich and 
very proud. So was his daughter.” 

“ Miss Havisham was an only child ? ” I hazarded. 
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“ Stop a moment, I am coming to that. No, she was not an 
only child ; she had a half-brother. Her father privately married 
again — his cook, I rather think.” 

“ I thought he was proud,” said I. 

“My good Handel, so he was. He married his second wife pri¬ 
vately, because he was proud, and in course of time she died. 
When she was dead, I apprehend he first told his daughter what 
he had done, and then the son became a part of the family, resid¬ 
ing in the house you are acquainted with. As the son grew a 
young man, he turned out riotous, extravagant, undutiful — alto¬ 
gether bad. At last his father disinherited him; but he softened 
when he was dying, and left him well off, though not nearly so 
well off as Miss Havishara. — Take another glass of wine, and ex¬ 
cuse my mentioning that society as a body does not expect one to 
be so strictly conscientious in emptying one’s glass, as to turn it 
bottom upwards with the rim on one’s nose.” 

I had been doing this, in an excess of attention to his recital. 
I thanked him, and apologised. He said, “Not at all,” and 
resumed. 

“ Miss Havishain was now an heiress, and you may suppose was 
looked after as a great match. Her half-brother had now ample 
means again, but what with debts and what with new madness 
wasted them most fearfully again. There were stronger differences 
between him and her, than there had been between him and his 
father, and it is suspected that he cherished a deep and mortal 
grudge against her as having influenced the father’s anger. Now, 
I come to the cniel part of the story — merely breaking off, my 
dear Handel, to remark that a dinner-napkin will not go into a 
tumbler.” 

Why I was trying to pack mine into my tumbler, I am wholly 
unable to say. I only know that I found myself, with a persever¬ 
ance worthy of a much better cause, making the most strenuous 
exertions to compress it within those limits. Again I thanked 
him and apologised, and again he said in the cheerfuUest manner, 
“ Not at all, I am sure! ” and resumed. 

“ There appeared upon the scene — say at the races, or the pub¬ 
lic balls, or anywhere else you like — a certain man, who made 
love to Miss Havisham. I never saw him (for this happened five- 
and-twenty years ago, before you and I were, Handel), but I have 
heard my father mention that he was a showy man, and the kind 
of man for the purpose. But that he was not to be, without igno¬ 
rance or prejudice, mistaken for a gentleman, my father most strongly 
asseverates; because it is a principle of his that no man who was 
not a true gentleman at heart, ever was, since the world began, a 
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true gentleman in manner. He says, no varnish can hide the grain 
of the wood; and that the more varnish you put on, the more the j 
grain ^vill express itself. Well! This man pursued Miss Havis- 
ham closely, and professed to be devoted to her. I believe she had 
not shown much susceptibility up to that time; but all the suscep¬ 
tibility she possessed, certainly came out then, and she passionately 
loved him. There is no doubt that she perfectly idolized him. He 
practised on her affection in that systematic way, that he got great 
sums of money from her, and he induced her to buy her brother out 
of a share in the brewery (which had been weakly left him by his 
father) at an immense price, on the plea tliat when he was her hus¬ 
band he must hold and manage it all. Your guardian was not at 
that time in Miss Havisham’s councils, and she was too haughty 
and too much in love, to be advised by any one. Her relations 
were poor and scheming, with the exception of my father; he was 
poor enough, but not time-serving or jealous. Tlie only indepen¬ 
dent one among them, he warned her that she was doing too much 
for this man, and was placing herself too unreservedly in his power. 
She took the first opportunity of angrily ordering my father out of 
the house, in his presence, and my father has never seen her since.” 

I thought of her having said, “ Matthew will come and see me 
at last when I am laid dead upon that table; ” and I asked Her¬ 
bert whether his father was so inveterate against her 1 

“It’s not that,” said he, “but she charged him, in the presence 
of her intended husband, with being disappointed in the hope of 
fawning upon her for his own advancement, and, if he were to go 
to her now, it would look tnie — even to him — and even to her. 
To return to the man and make an end of him. The marriage day 
was fixed, the wedding dresses were bought, the wedding tour was 
planned out, the we<lding guests were invited. The day came, but 
not the bridegroom. He wrote a letter-” 

“ Which she received,” I struck in, “ when she was dressing for 
her marriage ? At twenty minutes to nine ? ” 

“At the hour and minute,” said Herbert, nodding, “at which 
she afterwards stopped all the clocks. What was in it, further 
than that it most heartlessly broke the marriage off, I can’t tell 
you, because I don’t know. When she recovered from a bad illness 
that she had, she laid the whole place waste, as you have seen it, 
and she has never since looked upon the light of day.” 

“ Is that all the story ? ” I asked, after considering it. 

“All I know of it; and indeed I only know so much, through 
pi(fcing it out for myself; for ray father always avoids it, and, even 
when hliss Havisham invited me to go there, told me no more of 
it than it was absolutely requisite I should understand. But I 
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liavc forgotten one thing. It has been supposed that the man to 
wiioin she gave her misplaced confidence, acted throughout in con¬ 
cert with lier half-brother; that it was a conspiracy between them; 
and that they shared the profits.” 

“ I wonder lie didn’t marry her and get all the property,” said I. 

“ He may have been married already, and her cruel mortification 
may have been a part of her half-brother’s scheme,” said Herbert. 

“ Mind! I don’t know tliat.” 

“ What became of the two men?” I asked, after again consider¬ 
ing the subject. 

“ They fell into deeper shame and degradation — if there can be 
deeper — and ruin.” 

“ Arc they alive now ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“You said just now that Estella was not related to Miss Havis- 
ham, but adopted. When adopted ? ” 

Herbert shnigged his shoulders. “There has always been an 
Estella, since I have heard of a Miss Havisham. I know no more. 
And now, Handel,” said he, finally throwing oflf the story as it 
were, “ there is a perfectly open understanding between us. All 
I know about Miss Havisham, you know.” 

“And all I know,” I retorted, “you know.” 

“ I fully believe it. So there can be no competition or per¬ 
plexity between you and me. And as to the condition on which 
you hold your advancement in life — namely, that you are not to 
inquire or discuss to whom you owe it — you may be very sure 
that it will never be encroached upon, or even approached, by me, 
or by any one belonging to me.” 

In tnith, he said this with so much delicacy, that I felt the 
subject done wth, even though I should be under his father’s roof 
for years and years to come. Yet he said it with so much mean¬ 
ing, too, that I felt he as perfectly understood Miss Havisham to 
be my benefactress, as I understood the fact myself. 

It had not occurred to me before, that he had led up to the 
theme for the purpose of clearing it out of our way; but we were 
so much the lighter and easier for having broached it, that I now 
perceived this to be the case. We were very gay and sociable, 
and I asked him, in the course of conversation, what he was? 
He replied, “A capitalist — an Insurer of Ships.” I suppose he 
saw me glancing about the room in search of some tokens of Ship¬ 
ping, or capital, for he added, “ In the City.” 

I had grand ideas of the wealth and importance of Insurer,iof 
Ships in the City, and I began to think with awe, of having iTiid 
a young Insurer on his back, blackened his enterprising eye, and 
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cut his responsible head open. But, again, tliere came upon me, 
for my relief, that odd impression that Herbert Pocket would 
never be very successful or rich. 

“ I shall not rest satisfied with merely employing my capitiil in 
insuring ships. I shall buy up some good Life Assurance sliarcs, 
and cut into the Direction. I shall also do a little in the mining 
way. None of these things will interfere with my chartering a 
few thousand tons on my own account. I think I shall trade,” 
said he, leaning back in his chair, “to the East Indies, for silks, 
shawls, spices, dyes, drugs, and precious woods. It’s an interest¬ 
ing trade.” 

“And the profits are large?” said I. 

“Tremendous ! ” said he. 

I wavered again, and began to think here were greater expecta¬ 
tions than my own. 

“ I think I shall trade, also,” said he, putting his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets, “to the West Indies, for sugar, tobacco, and 
rum. Also to Ceylon, especially for elephants’ tusks.” 

“ You will want a good many ships,” said I. 

“A perfect fleet,” said he. 

Quite overpowered by the magnificence of these transactions, I 
asked him where the ships he insured mostly traded to at present? 
“I haven’t begun insuring yet,” he replied. “I am looking 

about me.” 

Somehow, that pursuit seemed more in keeping with Barnard s 
Inn. I said (in a tone of conviction), “ Ah-h ! ” 

“ Yes. I am in a counting-house, and looking about me.” 

“ Is a counting-house profitable ? ” I asked. 

«To_do you mean to the young fellow who’s in it ? ” he 

asked, in reply. 

“ Yes; to you.” 

“Why, n-no; not to me.” He said this -with the air ot one 
carefully reckoning up and striking a balance. “Not directly 
profitable. That is, it doesn't pay me anything, and I have to 

-keep myself.” . i 

This certainly had not a profitable appearance, and I shook my 

head as if I would imply that it would be difficult to lay by much 
accumulative capital from such a source of income. 

“ But the thing is,” said Herbert Pocket, “ that you look about 
you. Tkat'^ the° grand thing. You are in a counting-house, you 

know, and you look about you.” i, v 4 . 

It struck me as a singular implication that you couldn’t be out 

of a counting-house, you know, and look about you; but I silently 
deferred to his experience. 
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“Then the time comes,” said Herbert, “wlien you see your 
opening. And you go in, and you swoop upon it and you make 
your capital, and tlien tlierc you are ! When you liavc once made 
your capital, you have nothing to do but employ it” 

This was very like his way of conducting that encounter in 
the garden; very like. His manner of bearing his poverty, too, 
exactly corresponded to his manner of bearing that defeat. It 
seemed to me that he took all blows and bulfets now, with just 
the same air as he had taken mine then. It was evident that he 
had nothing around him but the simplest necessaries, for every¬ 
thing tliat I remarked upon turned out to have been sent in on 
my account from the colfee-house or somewhere else. 

Yet, having already made his fortune in his ow mind, he was 
so unassuming with it that I felt quite grateful to him for not 
being puffed up. It was a pleasant addition to his naturally 
plejisant ways, and we got on famously. In the evening we went 
out for a walk in the streets, and went half-price to the Theatre; 
and next day we went to church at Westminster Abbey, and in the 
afternoon we walked in the Parks; and I wondered who shod all 
the horses there, and wished Joe did. 

On a moderate computation, it was many months, that Sunday, 
since I had left Joe and Biddy. The space interposed between 
myself and them, partook of that expansion, and our marshes 
were any distance off. That I could have been at our old church 
in my old church-going clothes, on the very last Sunday that ever 
was, seemed a combination of impossibilities, geographical and 
social, solar and lunar. Yet in the London streets, so crowded 
with people and so brilliantly lighted in the dusk of evening, there 
were depressing hints of reproaches for that I had put the poor 
old kitchen at home so far away; and in the dead of night, the 
footsteps of some incapable impostor of a porter mooning about Bar¬ 
nard s Inn, under pretence of watching it, fell hollow on my heart. 

On the Monday morning at a quarter before nine, Herbert went 
to the counting-house to report himself—to look about him, too, 
I suppose and I bore him company. He was to come away in 
an hour or two to attend me to Hammersmith, and I was to 
wait about for him. It appeared to me that the eggs from which 
young Insurers were hatched, were incubated in dust and heat, like 
the eggs of ostriches, judging from the places to which those 
incipient giants repaired on a Monday morning. Nor did the 
counting-house where Herbert assisted, show in my eyes as at all 
a good Observatory; being a back second floor up a yard, of a 
grimy presence in all particulars, and with a look into another back 
second floor, rather than a look out. 
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I waited about until it was noon, and I went upon ’Cliange, 
and I saw fluey men sitting there under the bills about shipping, 
whom I took to be great merchants, though I couldn’t undci^stantl 
why they should all be out of spirits. When Herbert came, we 
went and had lunch at a celebrated house which I tlien (juite 
venerated, but now believe to have been the most abject supersti¬ 
tion in Europe, and where I could not help noticing, even tlien, 
that there was much more gravy on the table-cloths and knives 
and waiters’ clothes, than in the steaks. This collation disposed 
of at a moderate price (considering the grease, which was not 
charged for), we went back to Barnard’s Inn and got my little 
portmanteau, and then took coach for Hammei-smith. We arrived 
there at two or three o’clock in the afternoon, and had very little 
way to walk to Mr. Pocket’s house. Lifting the latch of a gate, 
we passed direct into a little garden overlooking the river, wliere 
Mr. Pocket’s children were playing about. And, unless I deceive 
myself on a point where my interests or prepossessions are certainly 
not concerned, I saw that Mr. and i^Irs. Pocket’s children were not 
growing up or being brought up, but were tumbling up. 

liirs. Pocket was sitting on a garden chair under a tree, reading, 
with her legs upon another garden chair; and Mrs. Pocket’s two 
nursemaids were looking about them while the children jilayed. 
“Mama,” said Herbert, “this is young Mr. Pip.” Upon which 
Mrs. Pocket received me with an appearance of amiable dignity. 

“Master Alick and Miss Jane,” cried one of the nurses to two 
of the children, “if you go a bouncing up against them bushes 
you’ll fall over into the river and be drownded, and what’ll your 
pa say then ? ” 

At the same time this nurse picked up Mrs. Pocket’s handker¬ 
chief, and said, “ If that don’t make six times you’ve dropped it, 
Mum ! ” Upon which Mrs. Pocket laughed and said, “ Thank you, 
Flopson,” and settling herself in one chair only, resumed her book. 
Her countenance immediately assumed a knitted and intent expres¬ 
sion as if she had been reading for a week, but before she could 
have read half a dozen lines, she fixed her eyes upon me, and said, 
“I hope your mama is quite well?” This unexpected inquiry 
put me into such a difficulty that I began saying in the absurdest 
way that if there had been any such person I had no doubt she 
would have been quite well and would have been very much obliged 
and would have sent her compliments, when the nurse came to my 
rescue. 

“ Well! ” she cried, picking up the pocket-handkerchief, “ if 
that don’t make seven times ! AVhat are you a doing of this 
afternoon. Mum ! ” Mrs. Pocket received her property, at first 
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with a look of unutterable surprise as if she had never seen it 
before, and tlicn -with a laugh of recognition, and said, “ Thank 
you, Flopson,” and forgot me, and went on reading. 

I fovind, now I had leisure to count them, that there wore no 
fewer tlian sLx little Pockets present, in various stages of tumbling 
up. I had scarcely arrived at the total when a seventh was heard, 
as in the region of air, wailing dolefully. 

“ If there ain’t Baby ! ” said Flopson, appearing to think it most 
surprising. “Make haste up. Millers!” 

Millers, who was the other nurse, retired into the house, and 
by degrees the child’s wailing was hushed and stopped, as if it 
were a young ventriloquist with something in its mouth. Mrs. 
Pocket read all the time, and I was curious to know what the book 
coidd be. 

We were waiting, I suppose, for Mr. Pocket to come out to us ; 
at any rate we waited there, and so I had an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the remarkable family phenomenon that whenever any of the 
children strayed near Mrs. Pocket in their play, they always tripped 
themselves up and tumbled over her — always very much to her 
momentary astonishment, and their own more enduring lamentation. 
I was at a loss to account for this surprising circumstance, and 
could not help giving my mind to speculations about it, until by- 
and-bye Millers came down with the baby, which Baby was handed 
to Flopson, which Flopson was handing it to Mrs. Pocket, when 
she too went ftiirly head foremost over ]\Irs. Pocket, baby and all, 
and was caught by Herbert and myself. 

“ Gracious me, Flopson! ” said Mrs. Pocket, looking olF her 
book for a moment, “ everybody’s tumbling! ” 

“ Gracious you, indeed, Mum! ” returned Flopson, very red in 
the face; “ what have you got there 1 ” 

“/ got here, Flopson?” asked Mrs. Pocket. 

“ Why, if it ain’t your footstool! ” cried Flopson. “ And if you 
keep it under your skirts like that, who’^ to help tumbling? 
Here ! Take the baby. Mum, and give me your book.” 

Mrs. Pocket acted on the advice, and inexpertly danced the 
infant a little in her lap, while the other children played about it. 
This had lasted but a very short time, when Mrs. Pocket issued 
summary orders that they were all to be taken into the house for 
a nap. Thus I made the second discovery on that first occasion, 
that the nurture of the little Pockets consisted of alternately tum¬ 
bling up and lying down. 

Under these circumstances, when Flopson and Millers had got 
the children into the house, like a little flock of sheep, and Mr. 
Pocket came out of it to make my acquaintance, I was not much 
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surprised to find that j\Ir. Pocket was a gentleman M'ith a rather 
perplexed expression of face, and with his very grey hair disonlercd 
on his head, as if be didn’t quite see his way to putting anything 



Mr. Pocket said he was glad to see me, and he hoped 1 
was not sorry to see him. “ For, I reiilly am not,” he added, 
with his son’s smile, “an alarming personage.” He was a 
young-looking man, in spite of his perplexities and his very 
grey hair, and his manner seemed quite natural. I use the 
word natural, in the sense of its being unaffected; there was 
something comic in his distraught way, as thougli it would have 
been downri^iVludicrous but for his own perception that it was 
very near being so. When he had talked with me a little, he said 
to Mrs. Pocket, with a rather anxious contraction of his eyebrows, 
which were black and handsome, “ Belimhi, I hope you have wel¬ 
comed Mr. Pip?” And she looked up from her book, and said, 
“Yes.” She then smiled upon me in an absent stjite of mind, 
and asked me if I liked the taste of orange-flower water ? As the 
question had no bearing, near or remote, on any foregone or subse¬ 
quent transactions, I considered it to have been thrown out, like 
her previoiLs approaches, in general conversational condescension. 

I found out within a few hours, and may mention at once, that 
Mrs. Pocket was the only daughter of a certain quite accidental 
deceased Knight, who had invented'for himself a conviction that 
his deceased father would have been made a Baronet but for some¬ 
body’s determined opposition arising out of entirely personal mo¬ 
tives — I forget whose, if I ever knew — the Sovereign’s, the Prime 
Minister’s, the Lord Chancellor’s, the Archbishoj) of Canterbury’s, 
anybody’s — and had tacked himself on to the nobles of the earth 
in right of this quite supposititious fact. I believe he had been 
knighted himself for stonning the English grammar at the point of 
the pen, in a desperate address engrossed on Y^Hum, on the occasion 
of the laying of the first stone of some building or other, and for 
handing some Royal Personage either the timifiil or the mortar. 
Be that as it may, he had directed Mrs. Pocket to be brought up 
from her cradle as one who in the nature of things must marry a 
title, and who was to be guarded from the acquisition of plebeian 

domestic knowledge. 

So successful a watch and ward had been established over the 
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young lady by this judicious parent, that she had grown up highly 
ornamental, but perfectly helpless and useless. With her char¬ 
acter thus happily formed, in the first bloom of her youth she had 
encountered Mr. Pocket: who was also in the first bloom of youth, 
and not quite decided whether to mount to the Woolsack, or to 
roof himself in with a mitre. As his doing the one or the other was 
a mere question of time, he .and Mrs. Pocket had taken Time by the 
forelock (when, to judge from its length, it would seem to have 
wanted cutting), and had married without the knowledge of the 
judicious parent. The judicious parent, having nothing to bestow 
or withhold but his blessing, had handsomely settled that dower 
upon them after a short stniggle, and had informed Mr. Pocket 
that his wife was “a treasure for a Prince.” Mr. Pocket had 
invested the Prince’s treasure in the ways of the w’orld ever since, 
and it was supposed to have brought him in but indift'erent interest. 
Still, Mrs. Pocket was in general the object of a queer sort of 
respectful pity, because she had not married a title; while Mr. 
Pocket was the object of a queer sort of forgiving reproach, because 
he had never got one. 

Mr. Pocket took me into the house and showed me my room; 
which was a pleasant one, and so furnished as that I could use it 
with comfort for my own private sitting-room. He then knocked 
at the doom of two other similar rooms, and introduced me to their 
occupants, by name Drummle and Startop. Drummlc, an old-look¬ 
ing young man of a heavy order of architecture, was whistling. 
Startop, younger in years and appearance, was reading and holding 
his head, as if he thought himself in danger of exploding it with 
too strong a charge of knowledge. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Pocket had such a noticeable air of being in 
somebody clse’s hands, that I wondered who really w’as in possession 
of the house and let them live there, until I found this unknown 
•power to be the servants. It was a smooth way of going on, perhaps, 
in respect of saving trouble ; but it had the appearance of being ex¬ 
pensive, for the servants felt it a duty they owed to themselves to be 
nice in their eating and drinking, and to keep a deal of company 
dowmstairs. They allowed a very liberal table to Mr. and Mrs. 
Pocket, yet it always appeared to me that by far the best part of the 
house to have boarded in, would have been the kitchen — always 
supposing the boarder caj)able of self-defence, for, before I had been 
there a week, a neighbouring lady with whom the family were 
personally unacquainted, wTote in to say that she had seen Millers 
slapping the baby. This greatly distressed Mrs. Pocket, who burst 
into tears on receiring the note, and said that it was an extraordinary 
thing that the neighbours coiddn’t mind their own business. 
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By degrees I learnt, and chiefly from Herbert, that Jlr. Pocket 
had been educated at Harrow and at Cambridge, where he had 
distinguished himself; but that when he had had the happiness of 
marrying Mrs. Pocket very early in life, he had impaired his pros¬ 
pects and taken up the calling of a Grinder. After grinding a number 
of dull blades — of whom it was remarkable that their fathers, 
when influential, were always going to help him to preferment, 
but always forgot to do it when the blades had left the Grindstone 
— he had wearied of that poor work and had come to London. 
Here, after gradually failing in loftier hopes, he had “read” with 
divers who had lacked opportunities or neglected them, and had 
refurbished divers others for special occasions, and had turned his 
acquirements to the account of literary compilation and correction, 
and on such means, added to some very moderate private resources, 
still maintained the house I saw. 

Mr. and Mre. Pocket had a toady neighbour; a widow lady of 
that highly sympathetic nature that she agreed with everybody, 
blessed everybody, and shed smiles and tears on everybody, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. This lady’s name was Mrs. Coder, and I had 
the honour of taking her down to dinner on the day of my installa¬ 
tion. She gave me to understand on the stairs, that it was a blow 
to dear Mrs. Pocket that dear Mr. Pocket should be under the 
necessity of receiving gentlemen to read with him. That did not 
extend to me, she told me in a gush of love and confidence (at that 
time, I had known her something less than five minutes); if they 
were all like Me, it would be quite another thing. 

“But dear Mrs. Pocket,” said Mrs. Coder, “after her early 
disappointment (not that dear LIr. Pocket was to blame in that), 

requires so much luxury and elegance-” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” I said, to stop her, for I was afraid she was going 
to cry. 

“ And she is of so aristocratic a disposition-” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” I said again, with the same object as before. 

“_that it is hard,” said Mrs. Coder, “ to have dear Mr. 

Pocket’s time and attention diverted from dear Mrs. Pocket.” 

I could not help thinking that it might be harder if the butcher’s 
time and attention were diverted from dear Mrs. Pocket; but I 
said nothing, and indeed had enough to do in keeping a bashful 
watch upon my company-manners. 

It came to my knowledge, through what passed between Mrs. 
Pocket and Drummle, whde I was attentive to my knife and fork, 
spoon, glasses, and other instruments of self-destruction, that 
Drummle, whose Christian name was Bentley, was actually the next 
heir but one to a baronetcy. It further appeared that the book I 
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liad seen Mrs. Pocket rending in the garden, was all about titles, and 
that she knew the exact date at which her gi'andpapa would have 
come into the book, if he ever had come at all. Drummle didn’t say 
much, but in his limited way (he struck me as a sulky kind of fellow) 
he spoke tis one of the elect, and recognised Mrs. Pocket as a woman 
and a sister. No one but themselves and Mrs. Coiler the toady 
neighbour showed any interest in tliis part of the conversation, 
and it appeared to me tliat it was painful to Herbert; but it 
promised to last a long time, when the page came in with the 
announcement of a domestic affliction. It was, in effect, that the 
cook had mislaid the beef. To my unutterable amazement, I now, 
for tlie first time, saw Mr. Pocket relieve his mind by going through 
a performance that stnick me as very extraordinary, but which made 
no impression on anybody else, and with which I soon became as 
familiar as the rest. He laid down the carving-knife and fork — 
being engaged in carving at the moment — put his two hands into 
his disturbed hair, and appeared to make an extraordinary effort to 
lift himself up by it. When he had done this, and had not lifted 
liimself up at all, he quietly went on with what he was about. 

Mrs. Coiler then changed the subject and began to flatter me. 

I liked it for a few moments, but she flattered me so very grossly 
that the pleasure was soon over. She had a serpentine way of com¬ 
ing close at me when she pretended to be vitally interested in the 
friends and localities I liad left, which was altogether snaky and 
fork-tongued; and when she made an occasional bounce upon Star¬ 
tup (who said very little to her), or upon Drummle (who said less), 
I ratlier envied them for being on the opposite side of the table. 

After dinner the children were introduced, and Mrs. Coiler made 
admiring comments on their eyes, noses, and legs — a sagacious way 
of improving their minds. There were four little girls, and two 
little boys, besides the baby who might have been either, and the 
baby’s next successor w’ho was as yet neither. They were brought 
in by Flopsou and Millers, much as though those two non-commis¬ 
sioned officers had been reemiting somewhere for children and had 
enlisted these: while Mrs. Pocket looked at the young Nobles that 
ought to have been, as if she mther thought she had had the pleas¬ 
ure of inspecting them before, but didn’t quite know what to make 
of them. 

“ Here! Give me your fork. Mum, and take the baby,” said 
Flopson. “ Don’t take it that way, or you’ll get its head under the 
table.” 

Thus advised, Mrs. Pocket took it the other way, and got its 
head upon the table; which was announced to all present by a 
prodigious concussion. 
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“Dear, dear! give it me back, Mum,” said Flopson; “and 
Miss Jane, come and dance the baby, do! ” 

One of the little girls, a mere mite who seemed to have prema¬ 
turely taken upon herself some charge of the others, stei)pcd out 
of her place by me, and danced to and from the baby until it left 
oft’ crying, and laughed. Tlien all the children laughed, and I\Ir. 
Pocket (who in the meantime had twice endeiivoured to lift him¬ 
self up by the hair) laughed, and we all laughed and were glad. 

Flopson, by dint of doubling the baby at the joints like a Dutch 
doll, then got it safely into Mi-s. Pocket’s lap, and gave it tlie nut- 
crackere to play with : at the same time recommending Mrs. Pocket 
to take notice that the handles of that instrument were not likely 
to agree with its eyes, and sharply charging Miss Jane to look after 
the same. Then, the two nurses left the room, and had a lively 
scuffle on the staircase -with a dissipated page who had waited at 
dinner, and who had clearly lost half his buttons at the gaming¬ 
table. 

I was made very uneasy in my mind by Mrs. Pocket’s falling 
into a discussion with Drummle respecting two baronetcies while 
she ate a sliced orange steeped in sugar and wine, and forgetting 
all about the baby on her lap: who did most appalling things with 
the nutcrackers. At length little Jane perceived its young brains 
to be imperilled, softly left her place, and with many small artifices 
coaxed the dangerous weapon away. Mrs. Pocket finishing her 
orange at about the same time, and not approving of this, said 

to Jane: • i i • 

‘‘You naughty child, how dare you? Go and sit down this 

instant 1 ” , . , 

“Mama, dear,” lisped the little girl, “baby ood have put liith 

eycth out.” 

“ How dare you tell me so ! ” retorted Mrs. Pocket. “ Go and 

sit down in your chair this moment! 

Mrs. Pocket’s dignity was so crushing, that I felt quite abashed : 
as if I myself had done something to rouse it. 

“ Belinda,” remonstrated Mr. Pocket, from the other end of the 
tjible, “how can you be so unreasonable? Jane only interfered 
for the protection of baby.” 

“ I will not allow anybody to interfere,” said Mrs. Pocket. “ I 
am surprised, Matthew, that you should expose me to the affront 
of interference.” 

“ Good God! ” cried Mr. Pocket, in an outbreak of desolate des¬ 
peration. “ Are infants to be nutcrackered into their tombs, and 
is nobody to save them ? ” 

“ I will not be interfered with by Jane,” said Mrs. Pocket, with 
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a majestic glance at that innocent little offender. “ I liope I know 
my poor grandpapa’s position. Jane, indeed !” 

Air. Pocket got his hands in his hair again, and this time really 
did lift himself some inches out of his cliair. “ Hear this ! ” he 
helplessly exclaimed to tlie elements. “ Babies are to be nut- 
crackered dead, for people’s poor grandpapa’s positions! ” Then 
he let himself down agjiin, ami became silent. 

We all looked awkwardly at the table-cloth while this was going 
on. A pause succeeded, tluring which the honest and irrepressible 
baby made a series of leaps and crows at little Jane, who appeared 
to me to be the only member of the family (irrespective of the ser¬ 
vants) with whom it liad any decided acquaintance. 

“Mr. Drummle,” said Mrs. Pocket, “will you ring for Flopson? 
Jane, yo\i undutiful little tiling, go and lie down. Now, baby dar¬ 
ling, come witli ma ! ” 

The baby was the soul of honour, and protested with all its 
might. It doubled itself up the wrong way over Mrs. Pocket’s 
arm, exhibited a pair of knitted shoes and dimpled ankles to the 
company in lieu of its soft face, and was carried out in the highest 
state of mutiny. And it gained its point after all, for I saw it 
throxigh the window within a few minutes, being nursed by little 
Jane. 

It happened that the other five children were left behind at the 
dinner-table, through Flopson’s having some private eng-agement, 
and their not being anybody else’s business. I thus became aware 
of the mutual relations between them and Mr. Pocket, which were 
exemplified in the following manner. Mr. Pocket, with the normal 
perplexity of his face heightened, and his hair rumpled, looked at 
them for some minutes, as if he couldn’t make out how they came 
to be boarding and lodging in that establishment, and why they 
hadn’t been billeted by Nature on somebody else. Then, in a dis¬ 
tant, Missionary wuy he asked them certain questions — as why 
little Joe had that hole in his frill i who said. Pa, Flopson was 
going to mend it when she had time — and how little Fanny came 
by that whitlow: who said, Pa, Millers was going to poultice it 
when she didn’t forget. Then he melted into ■ parental tenderness, 
and gave them a shilling apiece and told them to go and play; and 
then as they went out, with one veiy strong effort to lift himself 
up by the hair he dismissed the hopeless subject. 

In the evening there was rowing on the river. As Drummle 
and Startop had each a boat, I resolved to set up mine, and to cut 
them both out. I was pretty good at most exercises in which 
country-boys are adepts, but, as I was conscious of wanting elegance 
of style for the Thames — not to say for other waters — I at once 
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engaged to place myself under the tuition of the winner of a prize- 
wherry wlio plied at our stairs, and to whom I was introduced by 
my new allies. This practical autliority confused me very much, 
by saying I had the arm of a blacksmith. If lie could have known 
how nearly the compliment had lost him his pupil, I doubt if he 
would have paid it. 

There was a supper-tray after -we got home at night, and I think 
we should all have enjoyed ourselves, but for a rather disagreeable 
domestic occurrence. Mr. Pocket was in good spirits, when a 
housemaid came in, and said, “ If you please, sir, I should wish to 
speak to you.” 

“Speak to your master?” said l\Irs. Pocket, whose dignity was 
roused again. “How can you think of such a thing? Go and 
speak to Flopson. Or speak to me — at some other time.” 

“ Begging your pardon, ma’am,” returned the housemaid, “ I 
should wi.sh to speak at once, and to speak to master.” 

Hereupon ]\Ir. Pocket went out of the room, and we made the 
best of oui-selves \mtil he came back. 

“ This is a pretty thing, Belinda! ” said Mr. Pocket, returning 
witli a countenance expressive of grief and despair. “ Here’s the 
cook lying insensibly drunk on tlie kitchen floor, with a large bun¬ 
dle of fresh butter made up in the cupboard ready to sell for 
grease ! ” 

Mrs. Pocket instantly showed much amiable emotion, and said, 
“ This is that odious Sophia’s doing ! ” 

“ What do you mean, Belinda ? ” demanded Mr. Pocket. 

“Sophia has told you,” said Mrs. Pocket. “Did I not see her, 
with my owm eyes, and hear her with my o%vn ears, come into the 
room just now and ask to speak to you ? ” 

“ But has she not taken me downstairs, Belinda,” returned Mr, 
Pocket, “ and shown me the woman, and the bundle too ? ” 

“And do you defend her, Matthew,” said Mrs. Pocket, “for 
making mischief?” 

Mr. Pocket uttered a dismal groan. 

“Am I, grandpapa’s granddaughter, to be nothing in the house ? ” 
said Mrs. Pocket. “ Besides, the cook has always been a very nice 
respectful woman, and said in the most natural manner when she 
came to look after the situation, that she felt I was bom to be a 
Duchess.” 

There was a sofa where Mr. Pocket stood, and he dropped upon 
it in the attitude of a Dying Gladiator. Still in that attitude he 
^id, wth a hollow voice, “ Good night, Mr. Pip,” when I deemed 
it advisable to go to bed and leave him. 




M 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Aktek two or tliree days, when I had established myself in my 
room and had gone backwards and forwards to London several 
times, and hail ordered all I wanted of iny tradesmen, Mr. Pocket 
and I had a long talk together. He knew more of my intended 
career than I knew myself, for he referred to his having been told 
by Mr. .Taggers that I was not designed for any profession, and 
that I should be well enough educated for my destiny if I could 
“ liold my own ” with the average of yo\ing men in prosperous 
circumstances. I acquiesced, of course, knowing nothing to the 
contrary. 

He advised iny attending certain places in London, for the 
acquisition of such mere rudiments as I wanted, and my investing 
him with the functions of explainer and director of all my studies. 
He hoi)ed that with intelligent assistance I should meet with little 
to discourage me, and should soon be able to dispense with any aid 
but his. Through his way of saying this, and much more to sim¬ 
ilar purpose, he placed himself on confidential terms with me in an 
admirable manner: and I may state at once that he was always so 
zealous and honourable in fulfilling his compact with me, that he 
made me zealous and honourable in fulfilling mine with him. If 
he had shown indifference as a master, I have no doubt I should 
have returned the compliment as a pupil; he gave me no such 
excuse, and each of us did the other justice. Nor, did I ever 
regard him as having anything ludicrous about him — or anything 
but what was serious, honest, and good — in his tutor communica¬ 
tion with me. 

When these points were settled, and so far carried out as that I 
had begun to work in earnest, it occurred to me that if I could 
retain my bedroom in Barnard’s Inn, my life would be agreeably 
varied, while my manners would be none the worse for Herbert’s 
society. Mr. Pocket did not object to this arrangement, but urged 
that before any step could possibly be taken in it, it must be sub¬ 
mitted to my guardian. I felt that his delicacy arose out of the 
consideration that the plan would save Herbert some expense, so I 
went off to Little Britain and imparted my wish to Mr. daggers. 

“If I could buy the furniture now hired for me,” said I, “and 
one or two other little things, I should be quite at home there.” 

“Go it!” said Mr. daggers, with a short laugh. “I told you 
you’d get on. Well! How much do you want?” 

I said I didn’t know how much. 

“ Come !” retorted Mr. daggers. “How much? Fifty pounds?’^ 
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Ob, not nearly so much.” 

“Five pounds?” said Mr. daggers. 

This was such a great fall, that I said in discomfiture, “ Oh! 
more than that.” 

“ More than that, eh! ” retorted Mr. daggers, lying in wait for 
me, with his hands in his pockets, his head on one side, and his 
eyes on the wall behind me; “how much more?” 

“It is so difficult to fix a sum,” said I, hesitating. 

“ Come ! ” said Mr. daggers. “ Let’s get at it. Twice five ; 
will that do? Three times five; will that do? Four times five; 
will that do ? ” 

I said I thought that would do handsomely. 

“ Four times five will do handsomely, will it?” said Mr. daggers, 
knitting his brows. “ Now, what do you make of four times five?” 

“ What do I make of it! ” 

“Ah!” said Mr. daggers; “how much?” 

“ I suppose you make it twenty pounds,” said I, smiling. 

“ Never mind what 1 make it, my friend,” observed Mr. daggers, 
with a knowing and contindictory toss of the head. “ I want to 
know what 7jou make it ? ” 

“ Twenty pounds, of course.” 

“ Wemmick ! ” said Mr. daggers, opening his office door. “ Take 
Mr. Pip’s written order, and pay him twenty pounds.” 

Tiiis strongly marked way of doing business made a strongly 
marked impression on me, and that not of an agreeable kind. Mr. 
JagS^rs never laughed ; but he wore great bright creaking boots; 
and, in poising himself on those boots, with his large head bent 
down and his eyebrows joined together, awaiting an answer, he 
sometimes caused the boots to creak, as if they laughed in a dry 
^ and suspicious way. As he happened to go out now, and as Wem¬ 
mick was brisk and talkative, I said to Wemmick that I hardly 
knew what to make of Mr. daggers’s manner. 

“ Tell him that, and he’ll take it as a compliment,” answered 
Wemmick; “ he don’t mean that you should know what to make 
of it. — Oh ! ” for I looked surprised, “ it’s not personal; it’s pro¬ 
fessional : only professional.” 

Wemmick was at his desk, lunching — and crunc'hing — on a 
(| dry hard biscuit; pieces of which he threw from time to time into 
^ his slit of a mouth, as if he were posting them. 

“ Always seems to me,” said Wemmick, “ as if he had set a man- 
trap and was watching it. Suddenly — click—you’re caught! ” 

Without remarking that man-traps were not among the amenities 
of life, I said I supposed he was very skilful ? 

“Deep,” said Wemmick, “ as Australia.” Pointing with his pen 
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at the office floor, to express that Australia was understood, for 
tlie purposes of the figure, to be symmetrically on the opposite 
spot of the globe. “ If there was anything deeper,” added Wem- 
mick, bringing his pen to paper, “he’d be it.” 

Thej>, I said I supposed he had a fine business, and Wemmick 
said, “ Ca-pi-tal! ” Then I asked if there were many clerks ? to 
winch he replied : 

“ We don’t run much into clerks, because there’s only one 
daggers, and people won’t have him at second-hand. There are 
only four of us. Would you like to see ’em? You are one of us, 
as I may say.” 

I accepted the offer. When Mr. Wemmick had put all the 
biscuit into the post, and had paid me my money from a cash-box 
in a safe, the key of which safe he kept somewhere down his back, 
and produced from his coat-collar like an iron pigtail, we went up¬ 
stairs. The house was dark and shabby, and the greasy shoulders 
that had left their mark in Mr. Jaggers’s room seemed to have been 
shuffling up and down the staircase for years. In the front first 
floor, a clerk who looked something between a publican and a rat¬ 
catcher— a large pale puffed swollen man — was attentively en¬ 
gaged with three or four people of shabby appearance, whom he 
treated as unceremoniously as everybody seemed to be treated who 
contributed to Mr. Jaggers’s coffers. “Gettingevidence together,” 
said Mr. Wemmick, as we came out, “for the Bailey.” In the 
room over that, a little flabby terrier of a clerk with dangling hair 
(his cropping seemed to have been forgotten v/hen he was a puppy) 
was similarly engaged with a man with weak eyes, whom Mr. 
Wemmick presented to me as a smelter who kept his pot always 
boiling, and who would melt me anything I pleased — and who 
was in an excessive white-perspiration, as if he had been trying his 
art on himself. In a back room, a high-shouldered man with a 
face-ache tied up in dirty flannel, who was dressed in old black 
clothes that bore the appearance of having been waxed, was stoop¬ 
ing over his work of making fair copies of the notes of the other 
two gentlemen, for Mr. Jaggers’s own use. 

This was all the establishment. When we went downstairs again, 
Wemmick led me into my guardian’s room, and said, “ This you’ve 
seen already.” 

“ Pray,” said I, as the two odious casts with the twitchy leer 
upon them caught my sight again, “ whose likenesses are those ? ” 

“ These ? ” said Wemmick, getting upon a chair, and blowing the 
dust off the horrible heads before bringing them down. “ These 
are two celebrated ones. Famous clients of ours that got us a 
world of credit. This chap (why you must have come down in 
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the night and been peeping into the inkstand, to get this blot 
upon your eyebrow, you old rascal!) murdered his master, and, 
considering that he wasn’t brought up to evidence, didn’t plan it 
badly.” 

“ Is it like him 1 ” I asked, recoiling from the bnite, as Wemmick 
spat upon his eyebrow, and gave it a laib wth his sleeve. 

“Like him? It’s himself, you know. The cast was made in 
Newgate, directly after he was taken down. You had a particular 
fancy for me, hadn’t you, Old Artful ? ” said 'Wemraick. He then 
explained this affectionate apostrophe, by touching his brooch 
representing the lady and the weeping willow at the tomb with 
the urn upon it, and said, “ Had it made for me express! ” 

“ Is the lady anybody ? ” said I. 

“ No,” returned Wemmick. “ Only his game. (You liked 
your bit of game, didn’t you?) No; deuce a bit of a lady in the 
case, Mr. Pip, except one — and she wasn’t of this slender ladylike 
sort, and you wouldn’t have caught /ler looking after this um 
unless there was something to drink in it.” Wemmick s attention 
being thus directed to his brooch, he 'put down the cast, and 
polished the brooch wth his pocket-handkerchief. 

“Did that other creature come to the same end?” I asked. 

“ He has the same look.” 

“ You’re right,” said Wemmick; “ it’s the genuine look. Much 
as if one nostril was caught up ^rith a horsehair and a little fish¬ 
hook. Yes, he came to the same end; quite the natural end here, 

I assure you. He forged wills, this blade did, if he didn t also 
put the supposed testators to sleep too. You were a gentlemanly 
Cove, though” (Mr. Wemmick was again apostrophising), “and 
you said you could write Greek. Yah, Bounceable ! What a liar 
you were ! I never met such a liar as you ! ” Before putting his 
late friend on his shelf again, Wemmick touched the largest of his 
mourning rings, and said, “ Sent out to buy it for me, only the 
day before.” 

While he was putting up the other cast and coming down from 
the chair, the thought crossed my mind that all his personal jewel¬ 
lery was derived from like sources. As he had shown no diffidence 
on the subject, I ventured on the liberty of asking him the ques¬ 
tion, when he stood before me, dusting his hands. 

“ Oh yes,” he returned, “these are all gifts of that kind. One 
brings another, you see; that’s the way of it. I always take em. 
They’re curiosities. And they’re property. They may not be 
worth much, but, after all, they’re property and portable. It don’t 
signify to you with your brilliant look-out, but as to myself, my 
guiding-star always is. Get hold of portable property.” 
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When I liacl rendered homage to this light, he went on to say 
in a friendly manner : 

“ If at any odil time when you have nothing better to do, you 
wouldn’t mind coming over to see me at Walworth, I could ofler 
you a bed, and I should consider it an honour. I have not much 
to show you ; but such two or three curiosities as I have got, 
you might like to look over; and I am fond of a bit of garden 
and a summer-house.” 

I said I should be delighted to accept his hospitality. 

“Thankee,” said he: “then we’ll consider that it’s to come 
off, when convenient to you. Have you dined with Mr. daggers 
yet 'i ” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Well,” said Wemmick, “he’ll give you wine, and good >vinc. 
I’ll give you punch, and not bad punch. And now I’ll tell you 
something. When you go to dine with Mr. daggers, look at his 
housekeeper.” 

“Shall I see something very uncommon?” 

“Well,” said Wemmick, “you’ll see a wild beast tamed. Not 
so very uncommon, you’ll tell me. I reply, that depends on the 
original wildness of the beast, and the amount of taming. It 
won’t lower your opinion of Mr. daggers’s powers. Keep your 
eye on it.” 

I told him I would do so, with all the interest and curiosity 
that his preparation awakened. As I was taking my departure, 
he asked me if I would like to devote five minutes to seeing Mr. 
daggers “at it?” 

For several reasons, and not least because I didn’t clearly know 
what Mr. daggers would be found to be “ at,” I replied in the affirma¬ 
tive. We dived into the City, and came up in a crowded police- 
court, where a blood-relation (in the murderous sense) of the 
deceased with the fanciful taste in brooches, was standing at the 
bar, uncomfortably chewing something; while my guardian had a 
woman under examination or cross-examination — I don’t know 
which — and was striking her, and the bench, and everybody with 
awe. If anybody, of whatsoever degree, said a word that he didn’t 
approve of, he instantly required to have it “ taken down.” If 
anybody wouldn’t make an admission, he said, “ I’ll have it out of 
you! ” and if anybody made an admission, he said, “ Now I have 
got you! ” The magistrates shivered under a single bite of his 
finger. Thieves and thieftakers hung in dread rapture on his 
words, and shrank when a hair of his eyebrows turned in their 
direction. Which side he was on, I couldn’t make out, for he 
seemed to me to be grinding the whole place in a mill; I only 
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know that when I stole out on tiptoe, he wa.s not on the side of 
the bench • for, he was making the legs of the old gentleman who 
presided, quite convulsive under the table, by his denunciations of 
his contluct as tlie representative of British law and justice in 

that chair tliat day. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Bentley Drummle, who was so sulky a fellow that he even took 
up a book as if its writer had done him an injury, did not take up 
an acquaintance in a more agreeable spirit. Heavy in figure, move¬ 
ment, and comprehension — in the sluggish complexion of his lace, 
and in the large awkward tongue that seemed to loll about in his 
mouth as he himself lolled about in a room — he wius idle, proud, 
nigcrardly, reserved, and suspicious. He came of rich people down 
in Somersetshire, who had nursed this combination of qualities 
until they made the discovery that it was just of age mid a block¬ 
head Thus, Bentley Dminmle had come to Mr. Pocket when he 
was a head ’taller than that gentleman, and half a dozen heads 


thicker than most gentlemen. , i . x i 

Startop had been spoileil by a weak mother, and kept at home 

when he ought to have been at school, but he was devotedly 

attached to her, and admired her beyond measure. He had a 

woman’s delicacy of feature, and was — “as you may see though 

you never saw her,” said Herbert to me— “ exactly like his 

mother ” It was but natural that I should take to him much 

more kindly than to Druminle, and that, even in the earliest even- 

iners of our boating, he and I should pull homeward abreast of 

one another, conversing from boat to boat, while Bentley Drumnile 

came up in our wake alone, under the overhanging banks and 

among the rushes. He would always creep in-shore like some 

uncomfortable amphibious creature, even when the tide would have 

sent him fast upon his way; and I always think of him as coming 

after us in the dark or by the back-water, when our own two boats 

were breaking the sunset or the moonlight in mid-stream. 

Herbert was my intimate companion and friend. I presented 
him with a half-share in my boat, which was the occasion of his 
often coming down to Haminemmith; and my possession of a halt- 
share in his chambers often took me up to London. We used to 
walk between the two places at all hours. I have an affection for 
the road yet (though it is not so pleasant a road as it was then), 
formed in the impressibility of untried youth and hope. 

When I had been in Mr. Pocket’s family a month or two, Mr, 
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and Mrs. Camilla turned up. Camilla wjis I\Ir. Pocket’s sister. 
Gcorgiana, wliom I had seen at ISIiss Havisham’s on the .same occa¬ 
sion, also turned uj). She was a cousin — an indigestive single 
woman, who called her rigidity religion, and her liver love. These 
people liated me with the hatred of cupidity and disapj)ointment. 
As a matter of coiu'se, they fawned upon me in my prosperity with 
the basest meanness. Towards Jlr. Pocket, as a grown-up infant 
witli no notion of his own interests, tliey showed the complacent 
forbearance I had heard tliem express. Mrs. Pocket they held in 
contem])t; but they allowed the poor soul to have been heavily 
disappointed in life, because that shed a feeble reflected light upon 
themselves. 

These were the surroundings among which I settled dowm, and 
applied myself to my education. I soon contracted expensive 
habits, and began to spend an amount of money that within a few 
short months I should have thought almost fabulous; but through 
good and evil I stuck to my books. There was no other merit in 
this, than iny having sense enough to feel my deficiencies. Between 
Mr. Pocket and Herbert I got on fast; and, with one or the other 
always at my elbow to give me the start I wanted, and clear obstnic- 
tions out of my road, I must have been as great a dolt as Drummle 
if I had done less. 

I had not seen Mr. Wemmick for some weeks, when I thought 
I would write him a note and propose to go home with him on a 
certain evening. He replied that it would give him much pleasure, 
and that he would expect me at the office at six o’clock. Thither 
I went, and there I found liiin, putting the key of his safe down 
ids back as the clock struck. 

“ Did you think of walking down to Walworth ? ” said he. 

“Certainly,”said I, “if you approve.” 

“Very much,” was Wemmick’s reply, “for I have had my legs 
under the desk all day, and shall be glad to stretch them. Now 
I’ll tell you what I’ve got for supper, Mr. Pip. I have got a stewed 

steak — which is of home preparation — and a cold roast fowl_ 

which is from the cook’s-shop. I think it’s tender, because the 
master of the shop was a Juryman in some cases of ours the other 
day, and we let him down easy. I reminded him of it when I 
bought the fowl, and I said, ‘ Pick us out a good one, old Briton, 
because if we had chosen to keep you in the box another day or 
two, we could have done it.’ He said to that, ‘ Let me make you 
a present of the best fowl in the shop.’ I let him of course. As 
far as it goes, it’s property and portable. You don’t object to an 
aged parent, I hope ? ” 

I really thought he was still speaking of the fowl, until he added, 
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“ Because I have got an aged j)arent at my place.” I then said 
what politeness required. 

*‘So you haven’t dined with Mr. daggers yet?” he pursued, as 
we walked along. 

“ Not yet.” 

“ He told me so this aftenioon when he heard you were coming. 

I expect you’ll liave an invitation to-morrow. He’s going to ;isk 
your pahs, too. Three of ’em ; ain’t there?” 

—not^ in the habit of counting Drummle as one of 
my intimate associates, I answered, “Yes.” 

“Well, he’s going to ask tlie whole gang;” I hardly felt com¬ 
plimented by the word; “ and whatever he gives you, he’ll give 
you good. Don’t look forward to variety, but you’ll have excel¬ 
lence. And there’s another null tiling in his house,” proceeded 
Wemmick after a moment’s pause, as if the remark followed on the 
housekeeper understood ; “ he never lets a door or window be fas¬ 
tened at night.” 

“ Is he never robbed ? ” 

“ That’s it! ” returned Wemmick. “ He says, and gives it out 
publicly, ‘I want to see the man who’ll rob me' Lord bless you, 

I have heard him, a hundred times if I have heard once, say to 
regular cracksmen in our front office, ‘You know where I live; 
now no bolt is ever drawn there; why don’t you do a stroke of 
business with me? Come ; can’t I tempt you?’ Not a man of 
them, sir, would be bold enough to try it on, for love or money.” 

“They dre^d him so much?” said 1. 

“Dread him,” said Wemmick. “I believe you they dread him. 
Not but what he’s artful, even in his defiance of them. No silver, 
sir. Britannia metal, every spoon.” 

“ So they wouldn’t have much,” I observed, “ even if they-” 

“Ah! But he would have much,” said Wemmick, cutting me 
short, “ and they know it. He’d have their lives, and the lives of 
scores of ’em. He’d have all he could get. And it’s impossible to 
say what he couldn’t get, if he gave his mind to it.” 

I was falling into meditation on my guardian’s greatness, when 
Wemmick remarked: 

“Ab to the absence of plate, that’s only his natural depth, 
you know. A river’s its natural depth, and he’s his natural depth. 
Look at his watch-chain. That’s real enough.” 

“It’s very massive,” said I. 

“ Massive ? ” repeated Wemmick. “ I think so. And his watch 
is a gold repeater, and worth a hundred pound if it’s worth a 
penny. Mr. Pip, there are about seven hundred thieves in this 
town who know all about that watch; there’s not a man, a woman, 
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or a child, among them, wlio wouldn’t identify the smallest link 
in that chain, and drop it as if it was red-hot, if inveigled into 
touching it.” 

At fii*st with such discoin-se, and afterwards with conversation 
of a more general nature, did Mr. Wemmick and I beguile the time 
and the road, until he gave me to understand that we had arrived 
in tlie district of Walworth. 

It appeared to be a collection of black lanes, ditches, and little 
gardens, and to present the aspect of a rather dull retirement. 
Weinmick’s house was a little wooden cottiigc in the midst of plots 
of garden, and the top of it was cut out and painted like a battery 
mounted with guns. 

“My own doing,” said Wemmick. “Looks pretty; don’t it?” 

I highly commended it. I think it was the smallest house I 
ever saw ; with the queerest Gothic windows (by far the greater 
j)art of them sham), and a Gothic door, almost too small to get 
in at. 

“ Tliat’s a real flagstaff, you sec,” said Wemmick, “and on Sun¬ 
days I run up a real flag. Then look here. After I have crossed 
this bridge, I hoist it up — so — and cut off the communication.” 

The bridge was a plank, and it crossed a chasm about four feet 
wde and two deep. But it was very pleasant to see the pride 
with which he hoisted it up, and made it fast; smiling as he did 
so, with a relish, and not merely mechanically. 

“ At nine o’clock every night, Greenwich time,” said Wemmick, 

“ the gun fires. There he is, you see ! And when you hear him 
go, I think you’ll say he’s a Stinger.” 

The piece of ordnance referred to, was mounted in a separate 
fortress, constructed of lattice-work. It was protected from the 
weather by an ingenious little tarpaulin contrivance in the nature 
of an umbrella. 

“Then, at the back,” said Wemmick, “out of sight, so as not 
to impede the idea of fortifications — for it’s a principle with me, 
if you have an idea, carry it out and keep it up — I don’t know 
whether that’s your opinion-” 

I said, decidedly. 

“ — At the back, there’s a pig, and there are fowls and rabbits; 
then I knock together my own little frame, you see, and grow 
cucumbers; and you’ll judge at supper what sort of a salad I can 
raise. So, sir,” said Wemmick, smiling again, but seriously, too, 
as he shook his head, “ if you can suppose the little place besieged, 
it would hold out a devil of a time in point of provisions.” 

Then, he conducted me to a bower about a dozen yards off, but 
which was approached by such ingenious twists of path that it 
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took quite a long time to get at; and in this retreat our glasses 
were alre^xdy set forth. Our punch was cooling in an ornamental 
lake on whose margin the bower was raised. Tliis i.ieee of water 
(with an island in the mid«llc which might have been tlxe salad fi.r 
supper) was of a circular form, and he had constructed a fountain 
in it, which, when you set a little mill going and took a cork out 
of a’pipe, played to that powerful extent that it made the back of 


your liand quite wet. 

“ I am my own engineer, and my own caqienter, and my own 
plumber, and my own gardener, and my own Jack of all Trades,” 
said Wcmmick, in acknowledging my compliments. “ "Well, it’s a 
good thing, you know. It brushes the Newgate cobwebs away, 
and pleases the Aged. You wouldn’t mind being at once intro¬ 
duced b) the Aged, would you 1 It wouldn’t put you out ? ” 

I expressed the readiness I felt, and we went into the ca.stlc. 
There, we found, sitting by a fire, a very old man in a fianncl coat: 
clean cheerful, comforUible, and well cared for, but intensely deaf. 
“Well, aged parent,” said Wemmick, shaking hands with him 

in a cordial and jocose way, “ how am you? 

“All ri‘dit, John; all right!” replied the old man. 

“Here’s Mr Pip aged parent,” saunVcmmick, “and I wnsh you 
could hear his name. Nod away at him, Mr. Pip; that’s what he 
likes. Nod away at him, if you please, like winking ! 

“This is a fine place of my son’s, sir,” cried the old man, while 
I nodded as hard as I possibly could. “ This is a pretty pleasure- 
ground sir This spot and these beautiful works upon it ought to 
be kept together by the Nation, after my son’s time, for the peo- 

^^""“Yoi’JTfS'proud of it as Punch ; ain’t you, Aged?” said Wem- 
miek, contemplating the old man, with his hard face really softened; 
“ tAere^s a nod for you ; ” giving him a tremendous one; rA^’e s 
another for you ;” giving him a still more trememlous one ; you 
like that, don’t you? If you’re not tired, Mr. Pip-though I 
know it’s tiring to strangers —wU you tip him one more? You 

can’t think how it pleases him.” , . av i c* 

I tipped him several more, and he was in great spirits. We left 

him bestirring himself to feed the fowls, and we sat down to our 
punch in the arbour; where Wemmick told me as he smoked a 
pipe, that it had taken him a good many years to bring the prop¬ 
erty up to its present pitch of perfection. 

“ Is it your own, Mr. Wemmick ? 

“O yes,” said Wemmick, “I have got hold of it, a bit at a time. 

It’s a freehold, by George ! ” 

“ Is it, indeed ? I hope Mr. daggers admires it ? 
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“Never seen it,” said Wemmick. “ Never heard of it. Never 
seen the Aged. Never heard of him. No ; the office is one thing, 
and private life is another. When I go into the office, I leave the 
Castle behind me, and when I come into the Castle, I leave the 
office behind me. If it’s not in any way disagreeable to you, you’ll 
oblige me by doing the same. I don’t wish it professionally spoken 
about.” 

Of course I felt my good faith involved in the observance of his 
request. The punch being very nice, we sat there drinking it and 
talking, until it was almost nine o’clock. “ Getting near gun-fire,” 
said Wemmick then, as he laid down his pipe; “it’s the Aged’s 
treat.” 

Proceeding into the Castle again, we found the Aged heating 
the poker, with expectant eyes, as a preliminary to the performance 
of tlii.s great nightly ceremony. Wemmick stood with his watch 
in his hand until the moment was come for him to take the red-hot 
j)oker from the Agc»l, and repair to the battery. He took it, and 
went out, and presently the Stinger went off with a bang that shook 
the crazy little box of a cottage as if it must fall to pieces, and 
made every glass and teacup in it ring. Upon this the Aged — 
who I believe would have been blo\vn out of his arm-chair but for 
holding on by the elbows—cried out exultingly, “ He’s fired ! I 
heerd him !” and I nodded at the old gentleman until it is no figure 
of speech to declare that I absolutely could not see him. 

The interval between that time and supper, Wemmick devoted 
to showing me his collection of curiosities. They were mostly of a 
felonious character; comprising the pen with which a celebrated 
forgery had been committed, a distinguished razor or two, some 
locks of hair, and several manuscript confessions written under con¬ 
demnation— upon which Jlr. Wemmick set particular value as 
being, to use his own words, “every one of ’em Lies, sir.” These 
were agreeably dispersed among small specimens of china and glass, 
various neat trifles made by the proprietor of the museum, and 
some tobacco-stoppers carved by the Aged. They were all dis¬ 
played in that chamber of the Castle into which I had been first 
inducted, and which served, not only as the general sitting-room, 
but as the kitchen too, if I might judge from a saucepan on the 
hob, and a brazen bijou over the fireplace designed for the suspen¬ 
sion of a roasting-jack. 

There was a neat little girl in attendance, who looked after the 
Aged in the day. AVlicn she had laid the supper-cloth, the bridge 
was lowered to give her the means of egres.s, and she withdrew for 
the night. The supper wiis excellent; and though the Castle was 
rather subject to dry-rot, insomuch that it tasted like a bad nut, 
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and though the pig might have been farther off, I was heartily- 
pleased with my whole entertainment. Nor was there any dmw- 
back on my little turret bedroom, beyond there being such a very 
thin ceiling between me and the tlagstaif, that when I lay (lown 
on my back in bed, it seemed as if I had to balance that pole on 

my forehead all night. r • i t i 

Wemmick was up early in the morning, and I am afraid I heard 

him cleaning my boots. After that, he feU to gardening, and I 

saw him from my Gothic window pretending to employ the Aged, 

and nodding at him in a most devoted manner. Our breakfast was 

as good as the supper, and at half-past eight precisely we started 

for Little Britain. By degrees, Wemmick got diyer and harder as 

we went along, and his mouth tightened into a post-office again. 

At last, when we got to his place of business and he 

his key from his coat-collar, he looked as unconscious of his al- 

worth property as if the Castle and the drawbridge and the arbour 

and the lake and the founUm and the Aged, had all been blown 

into spjicc together by the last discharge of the Stinger. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

It fell out as Wcmmick had told me it would, that I had an 
early opportunity of comparing my guardian^s establishment with 
that of his cashier and clerk. My guardian was in his room, w^h- 
in" his hands with his scented soap, when I went into the office 
from Walworth; and he called me to him, and gave me the invita¬ 
tion for myself and friends which Wemmick had prepared me to 
receive “ No ceremony,” he stipulated, “ and no dinner dress, 
and say to-morrow.” I asked him where we should come to (for I 
had no idea where he lived), and I believe it was m his general 
objection to make anything like an admission, that he rcphwl, 
“Come here, and Ill take you home with me. I embrace this 
opportunity of remarking that he washed his clients off, as if it 
were a surgeon or a dentist. He had a closet in his room, fitted 
up for the purpose, which smelt of the scented soap like a per¬ 
fumer’s shop It had an unusually large jack-towel on a roller 
inside the door, and he would wash his hands, and wipe them and 
dry them aU over this towel, whenever he came in from a police- 
court or dismissed a client from his room. When I and my friends 
repaired to him at six o’clock next day, he seemed to have been 
enWed on a case of a darker complexion than usual, for, we found 
him with his head butted into this closet, not only washing his 
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hands, but laving his face and gargling Ids throat. And even 
when lie liad done all tliat, and bad gone all round the jack-towel, 
lie took out Ids penknife and scraped the case out of his nails 
before he put his coat on. 

Tlierc were some people slinking about as usual when we passed 
out into the street, M'ho were evidently anxious to speak with him ; 
but there was something so conclusive in the halo of scented soap 
which encircled his presence, that they gave it up for that day. 
As we walked along westward, he was recogidsed ever and again 
by some face in the crowd of the streets, and whenever that hap¬ 
pened lie talked louder to me; but he never otherwise recognised 
anybody, or took notice that anybody recognised him. 

lie conducted us to Gerrard-street, Soho, to a house on the 
south side of that street, rather a stately house of its kind, but 
dolefully in want of painting, and with dirty windows. He took 
out his key and opened the door, and we all went into a stone hall, 
bare, gloomy, and little used. So, up a dark brown staircase into 
a series of three dark brown rooms on the first floor. There were 
carved garlands on the panelled walls, and as he stood among 
them giving us welcome, I know what kind of loops I thought 
they looked like. 

Dinner was laid in the best of these rooms; the second was his 
dressing-room; the third, his bedroom. He told us that he held 
the whole ho\ise, but rarely used more of it than we saw. The 
table was comfortably laid — no silver in the service, of course — 
and at the side of his chair was a capacious dumb-waiter, w’ith a 
variety of bottles and decanters on it, and four dishes of fruit for 
desert. I noticed throughout, that he kept everything under his 
o^\^^ hand, and distributed everything himself. 

There was a bookcase in the room; I saw from the backs of the 
books, that they were about evidence, criminal law, criminal biog- 
raphy, trials, acts of parliament, and such things. The furniture 
was all very solid and good, like his watch-chain. It had an offi¬ 
cial look, however, and there was nothing merely ornamental to be 
seen. In a comer, was a little table of papers with a shaded 
lamp; so that he seemed to bring the office home with him in 
that respect too, and to wheel it out of an evening and fall to 
work. 

As he had scarcely seen my three companions until now — for, 
he and I had walked together — he stood on the hearth-rug, after 
ringing the bell, and took a searching look at them. To my sur¬ 
prise, he seemed at once to be principally, if not solely, interested 
in Drummle. 

“ Pip,” said he, putting his large hand on my shoulder and mov- 
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iiig me to the window, “ I don't know one trom the other, ^^^lo s 

the Spider ? ” 

“ The spider ? ” snid I. 

“The blotcliy, sprawly, sulky fellow,” 

“That’s Bentley Drummle,” I replied; “the one with the deli¬ 
cate face is Startop.” . , , i- i. 

Not making the least account of “ the one with the delicate 

face,” he returned, “ Bentley Drummle is his name, is it I I like the 

look of that fellow.” ^ * ii i 4 . i 

He immediately began to talk to Drummle : not at all deterred 

by his replying in his heavy reticent way, but apparently led on 

by it to screw discourse out of him. I was looking at the two, 

w'hen there came between me and them, the housekeeper, with the 

first dish for the table. , i x t i 

She was a woman of alwiit forty, I supposed — but I may have 

thought her younger than she was. Rather tall, of a lithe nmible 

figure, extremely pale, with large faded eyes and a qiwntity of 

streaming hair. I cannot say whether any diseased affection of 

the heart caused her lips to be parted as if she were panting, and 

her face to bear a curious expression of suddenness and flutter; but 

I know that I had been to see M&cbeth at the theatre, a night or 

two before, and that her faee looked to me as if it were all JisturM 

by fiery air, like the faces I had seen nse out of the itches 

She set the dish on, touched my guardian quietly on the arm 
with a finger to notify that dinner was ready, and vanished. We 
took our seats at the round table, and my guardian kept Druinm e 
on one side of him, while Startop sat on the other. It was a noble 
dish of fish that the housekeeper had put on table, and we had a 
joint of equally choice mutton afterwards, and then an equally 
choice bird Sauces, wines, all the accessories we wanted, and all 
of the best were given out by our host from his dumb-waiter ; and 
when they had made the circuit of the table, he always put them 
back again Simflarly, he dealt us clean plates and knives and 
forks for each course, and dropped those just disused into two 
baskets on the ground by his chair. No other attendant than the 
housekeeper appeared. She set on every dish; and I always saw 
in her face a face rising out of the caldron. Years afterwards, I 
made a dreadful likeness of that woman, by causing a face that 
had no other natural resemblance to it tlian it derived from flow¬ 
ing air, to pass behind a bowl of flaming spirits m a dark room. 

Induced to take particular notice of the housekeeper, both by 
her own striking appearance and by Wemmick’s preparation, I 
observed tot whenever she was in the room, she kept her eyes 
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attontivoly on my g^iardian, ami that she would remove her hands 
from any dish slie juit before liim, hesitatingly, as if she dreaded 
liis calling her back, and wanted him to speak when she was nigh, 
if he had anything to say. I fancied that I could detect in his 
manner a consi-iousness of this, and a purpose of always holding 
her in su.spense. 

Dinner went off gj^ily, ami, although my guardian seemed to 
follow rather than originate subjects, I knew that he wrenched the 
weakest part of our dispositions out of us. For myself, I found 
that I Wiis expressing my tendency to lavish exi)enditure, and to 
patronise Herbert, and to boast of my great prospects, before I 
(juite knew that I had opened my lips. It was so with all of us, 
but with no one more than Dnunmle: the development of whose 
inclination to gird in a gi'udging and suspicious way at the rest, 
was screwed out of him before the fish was taken oft'. 

It was not then, but when we had got to the cheese, that our con- 
vei'sation turned \)j)on our rowing feats, and that Dmmmlc was 
rallied for coming up behind of a night in that slow amphibious 
way of his. Dnunmle, upon this, informed our host that he much 
preferred our room to our company, and that as to skill he was 
more than our master, and that as to strength he could scatter 
us like chaff. By some invisible agency, my guardian wound him 
uj) to a pitch little short of ferocity about this trifle; and he fell to 
baring and spanning his arm to show how muscular it was, and we 
all fell to baring and spanning our arms in a ridiculous manner. 

Now, the housekeeper was at that time clearing the table ; my 
g\mrdian, taking no heed of her, but with the side of his face 
tunied from her, was leaning back in his chair biting the side of 
his forefinger and showing an interest in Dnunmle, that, to me, was 
(piitc inexplicable. S\iddcnly, he clapped his large hand on the 
ho\isekceper’s, like a traj), as she stretched it across the table. So 
suddenly and smartly did he do this, that we all stopped in our 
foolish contention. 

“ If you talk of strength,” said Mr. daggers, “ /’ll show you a 
wrist. Molly, let them see your >vrist.” 

Her entrapped hand was on the table, but she had already put 
her other hand behind her waist. “ Master,” she said, in a low 
voice, with her eyes attentively and entrcatingly fixed upon him, 
“Don’t.” 

“ /’II show you a wrist,” repeated Mr. daggers, \sith an im¬ 
movable determination to show it. “ Molly, let them see your 
wrist.” 

“ Master,” she again murmured. “ Please ! ” 

“Molly,” said Mr. daggers, not looking at her, but obstinately 
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looking at the opposite side of the room, “ let them see holh youi 
wrists. Show them. Come ! ” 

He took his hand from hei-s, and tunicd that wrist np on the 
table. She brought her otlicr l»and from behind lier, ami held the 
two out side by side. The last wrist was much disfigured •— deeply 
scarred and scarred across and across. When she held her hamls 
out, she took her eyes from Mr. Jaggei^s, and turned them watch¬ 
fully on every one of the rest of us in succession. 

“There’s power here,” said Mr. daggers, coolly tracing out the 
sinews with his forefinger. “ Very few men have tlie power of 
wrist that this woman has. It’s remarkable what mere force of 
grip there is in these hands. I have had occasion to notice many 
hands; but I never saw stronger in that respect, man’s or woman’s, 
than these.” 

While he said these words in a leisiu-cly critical style, she con¬ 
tinued to look at every one of us in regular succession as we sat. 
The moment he ceased, she looked at him ag-ain. “That’ll do, 
Molly,” said Mr. daggers, giring her a slight nod; “you have been 
admired, and can go.” She withdrew her hands and went out of 
the room, and Mr. daggers, putting the decantera on from his dumb¬ 
waiter, filled his glass and piissed round the wine. 

“At half-psist nine, gentlemen,” said he, “we must break up. 
Pray make the best use of your time. I am glad to see you all. 
Mr. Drummle, I drink to you.” 

If his object in singling out Drummle were to bring him out 
stUl more, it perfectly succeeded. In a sulky triumph, Dniinmle 
showed his morose depreciation of the re.st of us, in a more and 
more offensive degree, until he became downright intolerable. 
Through all his stages, Mr. daggers followed him with the same 
strange intei’cst. He actually seemed to serve as a zest to Mr. 

daggers’s wine. 

In our boyish want of discretion I dare say we took too much 
to drink, and I know we talked too much. We became particu¬ 
larly hot upon some boorish sneer of Drummle s, to the effect that 
we were too free with our money. It led to my remarking, with 
more zeal than discretion, that it aime with a bad grace from him, to 
whom Startop had lent money in my presence but a week or so before. 

“ Well,” retorted Drummle, “ he’ll be paid.” 

“1 don’t mean to imply that he won’t,” said I, “but it might 
make you hold your tongue about us and our money, I should 

think.” 

“ Y<m should think ! ” retorted Drummle. “Oh Lord ! ” 

“I dare say,” I went on, meaning to be very severe, “that you 
wouldn’t lend money to any of us if we wanted it.” 
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“ You are right,” Drummlc. “ I ■wouldn’t lend one of you 
a sixpence. I wouldn’t lend anybody a sixpence.” 

“ Rather mean to borrow under those circum.stances, I should 
say.” 

“ You should say,” repeated Dnnnmle. “ Oh Lord! ” 

This was so very aggravating — the more especially as I found 
myself making no way against his surly obtuseness — that I 
said, disregarding Herbert’s efforts to check me: 

“ Come, Mr. Dnunmle, since we are on the subject, I’ll tell you 
what' pjissed between Herbert here and me, w’hcn you borrowed 
tliat money.” 

“ I don’t want to know what passed between Herbert there 
and you,” growled Dnimmle. And I think he added in a lower 
growl, that we might both go to the devil and shake ourselves. 

“ ni tell you, however,” said I, “ whether you want to know or 
not. We said that as you put it into your pocket very glad to 
get it, you seemed to be immensely amused at his being so weak 
as to lend it.” 

Drummlc laughe<l outright, and sat laughing in our faces, with 
his hands in his pockets and his round shoulders raised; plainly 
signifying that it was quite true, and that he despised us as asses 
all. 

Hereupon Startop took him in hand, though with a much better 
grace than I had shown, and exhorted him to be a little more 
agreeable. Startop being a lively bright young fellow, and 
Drummlc being the exact opposite, the latter was always dis¬ 
posed to resent him as a direct personal affront. He now re¬ 
torted in a coarse lumpish way, and Startop tried to turn the 
discussion aside with some small pleasantry that made us all 
laugh. Resenting this little success more than anything, Drum- 
rale, without any threat or warning, pulled his hands out of his 
pockets, dropped his round shoulders, swore, took up a large glass, 
and would have flung it at his advcrsar 3 r’s head, but for our enter¬ 
tainer’s dexterously seizing it at the instant when it was raised for 
that purpose. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. daggers, deliberately putting down the 
glass, and hauling out his gold repeater by its massive chain, “ I 
am exceedingly sorry to announce that it’s half-past nine.” 

On this hint we all rose to depart. Before we got to the street 
door, Startop was cheerily calling Dmmmle “ old boy,” as if nothing 
had happened. But the old boy was so far from responding, that 
he would not even walk to Hammersmith on the same side of the 
way; so, Herbert and I, who remained in town, saw them going 
down the street on opposite sides; Stiirtop leading, and Drummle 
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lagging behind in the shadow of the houses, much as he was wont 
to follow in his boat. 

As the door was not yet shut, I thought I would leave Herbert 
there for a moment, and run upstairs again to say a word to my 
guardian. I found him in his dressing-room suirouiulotl by his 
stock of boots, already liard at it, v ashing his hands of us. 

I told liim I had come up again to say how sorry I was tliat 
anything disagreeable shoidd have occurred, and tliat I hoped he 
would not blame me much. 

“Pooh!"said he, sluicing his face, and speaking through the 
water-drops; “it’s nothing, Pip. I like that Spider though.” 

He had turned towards me now, and was shaking his head, and 
blowing, and towelling himself. 

“ I am glad you like him, sir,” said I — “ but I don’t.” 

“No, no,” my guardian assented; “don’t have too much to do 
with him. Keep as clear of him as you can. But I like the 
fellow, Pip; lie is one of the true sort. Why, if I was a fortune¬ 
teller-” 

Looking out of the towel, he caught my eye. 

“ But I am not a fortune-teller,” he sjiid, letting his head drop 
into a festoon of towel, and towelling away at his two ears. “ You 
know what I am, don’t you? Good niglit, Pip.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

In about a month after that, the Spider’s time with Mr. Pocket 
was up for good, and, to the great relief oi -vU the house but Mi's. 
Pocket, he went home to the family hole. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“My Dear Mr. Pip, 

“ I write this by request of Mr. Gargery, for to let you know that 
he is going to London in company with Mr. Wopslc and would be 
glad if agreeable to be allowed to see you. He would call at 
Barnard’s Hotel Tuesday morning at nine o’clock, when if not 
agreeable please leave word. Your poor sister is much the same 
as when you left. We talk of you in the kitchen every night, and 
wonder what you arc saying and doing. If now considered in the 
' light of a liberty, excuse it for the love of poor old days. No 
more, dear Mr. Pip, from 

“Your ever obliged, and affectionate servant, 

“Biddy.” 
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“ P.S. He wislies me most particular to write what larhs. He 
says you will undcrstaiul. I hope and do not doubt it will be 
aj^ceablc to see him even thougli a gentleman, for you had ever a 
good heart, and lie is a wortliy worthy man. I liave read him all 
excepting only the last little sentence, and he wishes me most par¬ 
ticular to write again whit larks'* 

I received this letter by po.st on Monday morning, and therefore 
itvS appointment was for next day. Let me confess exactly, with 
what feelings I looked forward to Joe’s coming. 

I^ot with pleasure, though I was bound to him by so many ties; 
no ; with considerable disturbance, some mortification, and a keen 
sense of incongruity. If I could have kept him away by paying 
money, I ceflainly would have paid money. My gi'catcst reassur¬ 
ance was, that he was coming to Barnard’s Inn, not to Hammer¬ 
smith, and consccjuently would not fall in Bentley Dnimmle’s way. 

I had little objection to his being seen by Herbert or his fiither, 
for both of whom I had a respect; but I had the sharpest sensitive¬ 
ness as to his being seen by Dnimmle, whom I held in contempt. 
So, throughout life, our worst weaknesses and meannesses are 
usually committed for the sake of the people whom we most 
despise. 

I I had begun to be always decorating the chambers in some quite 
unnccessar)' and inappropriate way or other, and very expensive 
those wrestles with Barnard proved to be. By this time, the rooms 
were vastly different from what I had found them, and I enjoyed 
the honour of occupying a few prominent pages in the books of a 
neighbouring upholsterer. I had got on so fast of late, that I had 
even started a boy in boots — top boots —^^bondage and slavery 
to whom I might be said to pass my days. ^Por, after I had made 
this monster (out of the refuse of my washerwoman’s family) and 
had clothed him with a blue coat, canary waistcoat, white cravat, 
creamy breeches, and the boots already mentioned, I had to find 
him a little to do and a great deal to eat; and with both of these 
horrible requirement's he haunted my existence. 

This avenging i)hantom was ordered to be on duty at eight on 
Tuesday moniing in the hall (it was two feet square, as charged 
for floorcloth), and Herbert suggested certain things for breakfast 
that he thought Joe would like. While I felt sincerely obliged to 
him for being so interested and considerate, I had an odd half- 
provoked sense of suspicion upon me, that if Joe had been coming 
to see hiviy he wouldn’t have been quite so brisk about it. 

However, I came into town on the Monday night to be ready for 
Joe, and I got up early in the inomiug, and caused the sitting-room 
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and brenkfjist-table to assume their most splendid appearance. 
Unfortunately the morning was drizzly, and an angel could not 
liave concealed the fact that Barnard was shedding sooty tears 
outside the window, like some weak giant of a Sweep. 

As the time approaches! I shoxikl have liked to run away, but 
the Avenger pursuant to orders was in the hall, and presently I 
heard doe” on the staircase. I knew it was Joe, by his clumsy 
manner of coming upstairs — his state boots being always too big 

for liim and by the time it took him to read the names on tlie 

other floors in the course of his ascent. When at last he stopped 
outside our door, I could hear his finger tracing over the paUite<l 
letters of my name, and I afterwards distinctly heard him breath¬ 
ing in at the keyhole. Finally he gave a faint single rap, and 
Pepper — such was the compromising name of the avenging boy 
— announced “ Mr. Gargery ! ” I thought he never would have 
done wiping his feet, and that I must have gone out to hit him off 
the mat, but at last he came in. 

“ Joe, how are you, JoeU’ 

“Pip, how AIR you, Pip?” ,i- , . 

With his good honest face all glowing and shining, and liis hat 

put down on tlie floor between us, he caught both my hands and 
worked them straight up and down, as if I had been the last- 


patenteil Pump. ^ „ 

“I am glad to see you, Joe. Give me your hat. 

But Joe, taking it up carefully with botli hands, like a bird’s- 
ncst with eggs in it, wouldn’t hear of parting with that piece of 
property, and persisted in standing talking over it in a most un¬ 
comfortable way. , , Ti 1 

“Which you have that growed,” said Joe, ‘ and that swelled, 

and that gentle-folked;” Joo considered a little before he discovered 
this word; “as to besure you are a honour to your king and 

country.” 

“And you, Joe, look wonderfully well. 

“Thank God,” said Joe, “I’m ekerval to most. And your sis¬ 
ter she’s no woree than she were. And Biddy, she’s ever right and 
ready. And all friends is no backorder, if not no forarder. ’Ceptm’ 

Wopsle: he’s had a drop.” , , , . ^ 

All this time (still with both hands taking great care of the 

bird’s-nest), Joe was rolling his eyes round and round the room, 

and round and round the flowered pattern of my dressing-gown. 


“ Had a drop, Joe ? ” 

“ Why yes ” said Joe, lowering his voice, “ he’s left the Church 
and went into the playacting. Which the playacting have likewise 
brought him to London along with me. And his wish were, said 
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Joe, getting the binVs-nest under his left arm for the moment, and 
groping in it for an egg with his right; “ if no oftence, as I would 
and you that.” 

I took what Joe gjive me, and found it to be the cnimplcd play¬ 
bill of a small metropolitan theatre, announcing the first api)earance, 
in that verj' week, of “ the celebrated Provincial Amateur of Roscian 
renown, wliose \inique performance in the highest tragic walk of 
our National Bard has lately occasioned so great a sensation in 
local dramatic circles.” 

“ Were you at his performance, Joe?” I inquired. 

“ I iverCy' said Joe, with emphasis and solemnity. 

“ Was there a great sensation ? ” 

“Why,” said Joe, “yes, there certainly were a peck of orange- 
peel. Partickler when he see the ghost. Though I put it to 
yourself, sir, whether it were calc’lated to keep a man up to his 
work with a good hart, to be continiwally cutting in betwixt him 
and tlic Ghost with ‘ Amen ! ’ A man may have had a misfortun’ 
and been in the Church,” said .Joe, lowering his voice to an argu- 
mcntiitivc and feeling tone, “but that is no reason why you should 
put him out at such a time. Which I meantersay, if the ghost of 
a man’s own father cixnnot be allowed to claim his attention, what 
can, Sir? Still more, when his mourning ’at is unfortunately made 
so small as tliat the weight of the black feathers brings it off, try 
to keep it on how you may.” 

A gliost-seeing effect in Joe’s own countenance informed me that 
Herbert had entered the room. So, I presented Joe to Herbert, 
who held out his hand; but Joe backed from it, and held on by 
the bird’s-ncst. 

“Your servant. Sir,” said Joe, “which I hope as you and Pip” 
— here his eye fell on the Avenger, who was putting some toast 
on table, and so plainly denoted an intention to make that young 
gentleman one of the family, that I frowned it down and confused 
him more — “I meantersay, you two gentlemen — which I hope 
as you gets your clths in this close spot ? For the present may be 
a wery good inn, according to London opinions,” said Joe, confi¬ 
dentially, “ and I believe it’s character do stand i; but I wouldn’t 
keep a pig in it myself — not in the case that I wished him to fat¬ 
ten wholesome and to cat with a mellcr flavour on him.” 

Having borne this flattering testimony to the merits of our 
dwelling-place, and having incidentally shown this tendency to call 
me “sir,” Joe, being invited to sit do^vn to table, looked all round 
the room for a suitable spot on which to deposit his hat — as if it 
were only on some few very rare substances in nature that it could 
find a resting-place — and ultimately stood it on an extreme comer 
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of the chiinney-piecc, from wliich it ever afterwards fell off at 
i 11 to tils 

“Do you take tea, or coffee, Mr. Gargery?” asked Herbert, 

who always presided of a morning. 

“Thankee, Sir,” .said Joe, stiff from head to foot, “Ill take 

whichever is most agreeable to yourself.” 

“ What do you say to coffee '1 ” 

“Thankee, Sir,” retunicd Joe, evidently dispirited by the pro- 
po.sal, “ since you are so kind as to make cliice of coffee, I will not 
run contrairy to your own opinions. But don’t you never find it a 

little ’eating ? ” 

“ Say tea, then,” said Herbert, pouring it out. 

Here Joe’s hat tumbled off the mantel-piece, and he started out 
of his chair and picked it up, and fitted it to the same exact spot. 
As if it were an absolute point of good breeding that it should 

tumble off again soon. 

“When did you come to town, Mr. Gargery ( , , > 

“Were it yesterday afternoon?” said Joe, after coughing behind 
Ills hand as if he had had time to ca'tch tlic whooping-cough since 
he came. “ No it were not. Yes it were. Yes. It were yester¬ 
day afternoon ” (with an appearance of mingled ^vlsdom, rehef, and 

strict impartiality). r y 4 . 0 » 

“ Have you seen anything of London, yeU . ^ 

“ Why yes Sir ” said Joe, “ me and Wopsle went off straight 
to look the’Blacking Ware’us. But we didn’t find that it come 
up to its likeness in the red bills at the shop doors : which I mean- 
tersay.” added Joe, in an explanatory manner, “ as it is there drawd 

too arehitectooralooral.” , / • 1 .-i 

I really believe Joe would have prolonged this word (mightily 
expressive to ray rain.l of some arcliiteeture that I know) into a 
perfect Choms, bnt for his attention being providentially attracted 
by his hat, which was toppling. Indeed, it demanded from him a 
constant attention, and a quickness of eye and hand, very like that 
exacted by .vicket^keeping. He made extraordinary play mth it, and 
showed the greatest skill; now, rushing at it and catching it neatly 
as it dropped; now, merely stopping it midway, bating it up, and 
humouring it in various parts of the room and against a good deal 
of the pattern of the paper on the wall, before he felt it i^fe to 
close with it; finally splashing it into the slop-basin, where I took 

the liberty of laying hands upon it. 

As to his shirt-coUar, and his coat-coUar, they were perplexing 

to reflect upon — insoluble mysteries both. Why should a man 
scrape himself to that extent, before he could consider himself full 
dressed? Why should he suppose it necessary to be purified by 
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sufToring for liis holiday clothes ? Then he fell into such unaccount¬ 
able fits of meditation, with his fork midway between his plate 
ami Ids mouth ; had Ids eyes attracted in .such stmnge directions; 
was afHicted witli such remarkable coughs; sat so far from the 
t4ible, and droi)ped so much more than lie ate, and pretended that 
he hadn’t droppi^d it; that I Wiis heartily glad when Herbert left 
us for the city. 

I had neither the good sense nor the good feeling to know that 
this was all my fault, and that if I had been easier with Joe, Joe 
would have been easier with me. I felt impatient of him and out 
of temper uith him ; in which condition he heaped coals of fire on 
my head. 

“Us two being now alone. Sir” — began Joe. 

“Joe,” I interrupted, pettLshly, “how can you call me Sir?” 

Joe looked at me for a single instant with something faintly like 
reproach. Utterly preposterous as his cravat wa.s, and as his col¬ 
lars were, I was conscious of a sort of dignity in the look. 

“ Us two being now alone,” resumed Joe, “ and me having the 
intentions and abilities to stay not many minutes more, I will now 
conclude — leastways begin — to mention what have led to my 
having had the present honour. For was it not,” said Joe, with 
his old air of lucid exposition, “ that my only wish were to be use¬ 
ful to you, I should not have had the honour of breaking wittles 
in the company and abode of gentlemen.” 

I was so unwilling to see the look again, that I made no remon¬ 
strance against this tone. 

Well, Sir, pui'sued Joe, “this is*how it were. I were at the 
Bargemen t’other night, Pip; ” whenever he subsided into affection, 
he called me Pip, and whenever he relapsed into politeness he called 
me Sir; when there come up in his shay-cart Pumblcchook. 
Which that same identical,” said Joe, going do^vn a new track, “do 
comb my air the wrong way sometimes, awful, by giving out up 
and down town as it were him which ever had your infant compan- 
ionation and were looked upon as a playfellow by youraelf.” 

“Nonsense. It was you, Joe.” 

“Which I fully believed it were, Pip,” said Joe, slightly tossing 
his head, “ though it signify little now. Sir. WeU, Pip; this same 
iclontical, which his manners is given to blusterous, come to me at 
the Bargemen (wot a pipe and a pint of beer do give refreshment 
to the working-man, Sir, and do not over stimulate), and his word 
were, Joseph, Miss Havisham she wish to speak to you.* ” 

“ Miss Havisham, Joe ? ” 

“ ‘ She wished,’ were Pumblechook’s word, ‘ to speak to you.’ ” 
Joe sat and rolled his eyes at the ceiling. 
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“Yes, Joe? Go on, please.” 

“ Next clay, Sir,” said Joe, looking at me as if I were a long way 
off, “having cleaned myself, I go and I sec Miss A.” 

“Miss A., Joe? Miss Havisham?” 

“ Which I say. Sir,” replied Joe, with an air of leg:il formality, 
as if he were making his will, “Miss A., or otherways Ilavisliam. 
Her expression air then as follering; ‘Mr. Gargery; You air in 
correspondence with Mr. Pip ? ’ Having had a letter from you, I 
were able to say ‘ I am.’ (When I married your sister, Sir, I s;iid 
‘I will;’ and when I answered your friend, Pip, I said, ‘I am.’) 
‘Would you tell him, then,’ said she, ‘that which Estella has come 
home, and would be glad to see him.’ ” 

I felt my face fire up as I looked at Joe. I hope one remote 
cause of its firing, may have been my consciousness that if I 
had known his errand, I should have given him more encourage¬ 
ment. 

“Biddy,” pursued Joe, “when I got home and asked her fur to 
write the message to you, a little hung back. Biddy says, ‘ I know 
he will be very glad to have it by word of mouth, it is holiday-time, 
you want to see him, go ! ’ I have now concluded. Sir,” said Joe, 
rising from his chair, “ and, Pip, I wish you ever well and ever 
prospering to a greater and greater height.” 

“ But you are not going now, Joe ? ” 

“Yes I am,” said Joe. 

“But you are coming back to dinner, Joe?” 

I “ No I am not,” said Joe. 

' Our eyes met, and all the “ Sir” melted out of that manly heart 
as he gave me his hand. 

“ Pip, dear old chap, life is made of ever so many partings welded 
together, as I may say, and one man’s a blacksmith, and one’s 
a whitesmith, and one’s a goldsmith, and one’s a coppersmith. 
Diwisions among such must come, and must be met as they come. 
If there’s been any fault at all to-day, it’s mine. You and me is 
not two figures to be together in London; nor yet anywheres else 
but what is private, and beknown, and understood among friends. 
It ain’t that I am proud, but that I want to be right, as you shall 
never see me no more in these clothes. I’m wrong in these clothes. 
I’m wrong out of the forge, the kitchen, or off th’ meshes. You 
won’t find half so much fault in me if you think of me in my forge 
dress, with my hammer in my hand, or even my pipe. You won’t 
find half so much fault in me if, supposing as you should ever wish 
to see me, you come and put your head in at the forge window and 
see Joe the blacksmith, there, at the old anvil, in the old burnt 
apron, sticking to the old work. I’m awful dull, but I hope I’ve 
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beat out something nigh the rights of this at last. And so God 
bless 5'ou, dear old Pij), old chap, God bless you ! ” 

I had not been mistaken in my fancy that there was a simple 
<lignity in him. Tlie fashion of his dress could no more come in 
its way when lie spoke th^^words, tlian it could come in its way 
in Heaven. He touched ine gently on the forehead, and went out. 
As soon as I could recover myself sufficiently, I hurried out after 
him and looked for him in the neighbouring streets; but he was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was clear that I must repair to our toivn next day, and in the 
first flow of my repentance it was equally clear that I must stay 
at Joe’s. But, when I had secured my box-place by to-morrow’s 
coach, and had been down to Mr. Pocket’s and back, I was not by 
any means convinced on the last point, and began to invent reasons 
and make excuses for putting up at the Blue Boar. I should be 
an inconvenience at Joe’s; I was not expected, and my bed would 
not be ready; I should be too far from Miss Havisham’s, and she 
was exacting and mightn't like it. All other swindlers upon earth 
arc nothing to the self-swindlers, and with such pretences did I 
cheat myself. Surely a curious thing. That I should innocently 
take a bad half-cro\ra of somebody else’s manufacture, is reasonable 
enough; but that I should knowingly reckon the spurious coin of 
my own make, as good money ! An obliging stranger, under pre¬ 
tence of compactly folding up my bank-notes for security’s sake, 
abstracts the notes and gives me nutshells; but what is his sleight 
of hand to mine, when I fold up my own nutshells and pass them 
on myself as notes ! 

Having settled that I must go to the Blue Boar, my mind was 
much disturbed by indecision whether or no to take the Avenger. 
It was tempting to think of that expensive Mercenary publicly 
airing his boots in the archway of the Blue Boar’s posting-yard : it 
was almost solemn to imagine him casually produced in the tailor’s 
shop and confounding the disrespectful senses of Trabb’s boy. On 
the other hand, Trabb’s boy might worm himself into his intimacy 
and tell him things; or, reckless and desperate wretch as I knew 
he could be, might hoot him in the High-street. My patroness, 
too, might hear of him, and not approve. On the whole, I resolved 
to leave the Avenger behind. 

It was the afternoon coach by which I had taken my place, and. 
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as \vint<?r had now come vouiul, I .should not arrive at my destina¬ 
tion until two or three hoiws after dark. Our time oi' st<\rtin»- 
from the Cross Keys was two o’clock. I arrived on the ground 
with a quarter of an hour to spare, atteiule<l hy the Avenger— if 
I may connect that expression with one who never attended on me 
if he could pos.sibly help it. 

At that time it Wius customary to cany convicts down to the 
dockyards by stage-coach. As I had often heard of them in the 
capacity of outside passengers, and had more than once seen them 
on the high road dangling their ironed legs over the coach roof, I 
had no cause to be surprised when Herbert, meeting me in the yard, 
came up ami told me there were two convicts going down with me. 
But I had a reason that was an old reason now, for constitutionally 
faltering whenever I heard the word con\ict. 

“You don’t mind them, Handel?” said Herbert. 

“ Oh no ! ” 

“I thought you seemed as if you didn’t like them?” 

“ I can’t pretend that I do like them, and I suppose you don’t 
particularly. But I don’t mind them.” 

“ See ! There they arc,” said Herbert, “ coming out of the Tap. 
What a degraded and vile sight it is ! ” 

They had been treating their guard, I suppose, for they had a 
gaoler with them, and all three came out wiping their mouths on 
their hands. The two convicts were handcuffed together, and had 
irons on their legs — irons of a pattern that I knew well. They 
wore the dress that I likewise knew well. Their keeper had a 
brace of pistols, and carried a thick-knobbed bludgeon uniler his 
arm ; but he was on terms of good imderetanding with them, and 
stood, with them beside him, looking on at the putting-to of the 
horses, rather with an air as if the con\'icts were an interesting 
Exhibition not formally open at the moment, and he the Curator. 
One was a taller and stouter man than the other, and appeared as 
a matter of course, according to the mysterious ways of the world 
both convict and free, to have had allotted to him the smaller suit 
of clothes. His arms and legs were like great pincushions of those 
shapes, and his attire disguised him absurdly; but I knew his half- 
closed eye at one glance. There stood the man whom I had seen 
on the settle at the Three Jolly Bargemen on a Saturday night, 
and who had brought me down with his invisible gun ! 

It was easy to make sure that as yet he knew me no more than 
if he had never seen me in his life. He looked across at me, and 
his eye appraised ray watch-chain, and then he incidentally spat 
and said something to the other convict, and they laughed and 
slued themselves round with a clink of their coupling manacle, and 
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looked at something else. The great numbers on their backs, as 
if they were street doors ; their coarse mangy ungainly outer sur¬ 
face, as if they were lower animals; their ironed legs, apologetically 
garlanded witli pocket-handkerchiefs; and the way in which all 
present looked at tiiein and kept from them; made them (as 
Herbert had said) a most dis«agreeablc and degraded spectacle. 

But this was not the worst of it. It came out that the whole 
of the back of the coach had been taken by a family removing 
from London, and that there were no places for the two prisoners 
but on the scat in front, behind the coachman. Hereupon, a 
clioleiic gentleman, who had taken the fourth place on that scat, 
Hew into a most violent passion, and said that it was a breach of 
contract to mix him up with such villainous company, and that it 
wjis poisonous and pernicious and infamous and shameful, and I 
don’t know what else. At this time the coach was ready and the 
coachman impatient, and we were all i)reparing to get up, and the 
prisoners ha(i come over with their keeper — bringing with them 
tliat curious flavour of bread-poultice, baize, rope-yani, and hearth¬ 
stone, which attends the convict presence. 

“ Don’t take it so much amiss, sir,” pleaded the keeper to the 
angry passenger; “ I’ll sit next you myself. I’ll put ’em on the 
outside of the row. They won’t interfere with you, sir. You 
needn’t know they’re there.” 

“And don’t blame we,” growled the convict I had recognised. 
“ I don’t want to go. I am quite ready to stay behind. As fur 
as I am concerned any one’s welcome to my place.” 

“Or mine,” said the other, gruffly. “7 wouldn’t have incom¬ 
moded none of you, if I’d a had my way.” Then, they both 
laughed, and began cracking nuts, and spitting the shells about. — 
As I really think I should have liked to do myself, if I had been 
in their place and so despised. 

At length, it was voted that there was no help for the angry 
gentleman, and that he must either go in his chance company or 
remain behind. So, he got into his place, still making complaints, 
and the keeper got into the place next him, and the convicts hauled 
themselves up as well as they could, and the convict I had recog¬ 
nised sat behind me ^vith his breath on the hair of my head. 

“ Good bye, Handel! ” Herbert called out as we started. I 
thought what a blessed fortune it was, that he had found another 
name for me than Pip. 

It is impossible to express with what acuteness I felt the con¬ 
vict’s breathing, not only on the bick of my head, but all along 
my spine. The sensation was like being touched in the marrow 
with some pungent and searching acid, and it set my very teeth on 
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edge. He seemed to liave more breathing business to do than 
another man, and to make more noise in doing it; and I was coii- 
sciovis of growing high-shouldered on one side, in my shrinking 
endeavours to fend him ort. 

The weatlier was miserably raw, and tlie two cursed the cokl. 
It made us all lethargic before we had gone far, and when we had 
left the Half-way House Ixdiind, we habitually dozed and shivered 
and were silent. I dozed olf, myself, in considering the question 
whether I ought to restore a couple of pounds sterling to this 
creature before losing sight of him, and how it could best be done. 
In the act of dipping forward as if I were going to bathe among 
the hoi-ses, I woke in a fright and took the question up again. 

But I must have lost it longer than I had thought, since, 
although I could recognise nothing in the darkness and the fitful 
lights *and shadows of our lamps, I traced marsh country in the 
cold damp ^vind that blew at us. Cowering forward for warmth 
and to make me a screen against the wind, the convicts were closer 
to me than before. The very fii-st words I heard them interchange 
as I became conscious, were the words of my own thought, “ Two 
One Pound notes.” 

“How did he get ’em?” said the convict I had never seen. 

“How should I know?” returned the other. “He had ’em 
stowed away somehows. Giv him by friends, I expect. 

“I wish,” said the other, with a bitter curse upon the cold, 

“ that I had’em here.” 

“ Two one pound notes, or friends ? ” 

“Two one pound notes. I’d sell all the friends I ever had, 
for one, and think it a blessed good bargain. Well? So he 
says-? ” 

“So he says,” resumwl the convict I had recognised— “it was 
all said and done in half a minute, behind a pile of timber in the 

Dockyard_‘You’re a going to be discharged!’ Yes, I was. 

Would I find out that boy that had fed him and kep his secret, 
and give him them two one pound notes ? Yes I would. And I 
did.” 

“ More fool you,” growled the other. “ I’d have spent ’em on a 
Man, in wittles and drink. He must have been a green one. 

Mean to say he knowed nothing of you ? 

“Not a ha’porth. Different gangs and different ships. He 
was tried again for prison breaking, and got made a Lifer. 

“ And was that — Honour ! — the only time you worked out, in 

this part of the country ? ” 

“ The only time.” 

“ What might have been your (pinion .of the place ? 
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“ A most beastly place. Jluclbank, mist, swamp, and work : 
work, swamp, mi.st, and mudbank.” 

Tliey both execrated the place in very strong language, and grad¬ 
ually growled themselves out, and liad nothing left to say. 

After overhearing this dialogue, I should assuredly have got 
down and been left in tlie solitude and darkness of the highway, 
but for feeling certiun that the man had no suspicion of my iden¬ 
tity. Indeed, I was not only so changed in the course of nature, 
but so differently dressed and so differently circumstanced, that it 
was not at all likely he could have known me without accidental 
help. Still, tlie coincidence of our being together on the coach, 
was sufficiently strange to fill me with a dread that some other 
coincidence miglit at any moment connect me, in his hearing, with 
my name. For this reason, I resolved to alight as soon as we 
touched tlie town, and put myself out of his hearing. This device 
I executed successfully. My little portmanteau was in the boot 
under my feet; I had but to turn a hinge to get it out; I threw 
it down before me, got down after it, and was left at the first lamp 
on the first stones of the town pavement. As to the convicts, they 
went their way with the coach, and I knew at what point they 
would be spirited off to the river. In my fancy, I saw the boat 
with its convict crew waiting for them at the slime-washed stairs, 

— again heard the gruff “ Give way, you ! ” like an order to dogs 

— again saw the wicked Noah^s Ark lying out on the black water. 

I could not have said what I was afraid of, for my fear was 

altogetlicr undefined and vague, but there was great fear upon me. 
As I walked on to the hotel, I felt that a dread, much exceeding 
the mere apprehension of a painful or disagreeable recognition, 
made me tremble. I am confident that it took no distinctness of 
shape, and that it was the revival for a few minutes of the terror 
of childhood. 

The coffee-room at the Blue Boar was empty, and I had not only 
ordered my dinner there, but had sat down to it, before the waiter 
knew me. As soon as he had apologised for the remissness of his 
mcinoiy, he asked me if he should send Boots for Mr. Pmnblechook 1 

“ No,” said I, “certainly not.” 

The waiter (it was he. who had brought up the Great Remon¬ 
strance from the Commercials on the day when I was bound) 
appeared surprised, and took the earliest opportunity of putting a 
dirty old copy of a local newspaper so directly in my way, that I 
took it up and read this paragraph : 

“ Our readers will learn, not altogether without interest, in 
reference to the recent romantic rise in fortune of a young artificer 
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ill iron of this neighbourhood (what a theme, by the way, for the 
magic pen, of our as yet not universally acknowledged townsman 
Tooby, the poet of our columns !) that the youth’s earliest patron, 
companion, and friend, was a highly-respected indiviilual not en¬ 
tirely unconnected with the corn and seed trade, and whose emi- 
iicntly convenient and commodious business premises are situate 
within a hundred miles of the High-street. It is not wholly irre¬ 
spective of our pei'sonal feelings that we record Him as the Mentor 
of our young Telcmachus, for it is good to know that our town 
produced the founder of the latter’s fortunes. Does the thought- 
contracted brow of the local Sage or the lustrous eye of local 
Beauty inquire whose fortunes ? We believe that Quintiu Matsys 
was the Blacksmith of Antwerp. Verb. Sap.” 

I entertain a conviction, based upon large experience, that if in 
the days of my prosperity I had gone to the North Pole, I should 
have met somebody there, wandering Esquimaux or civilised man, 
who would have told me that Pumblechook was my earliest patron 
and the founder of my fortunes. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Betimes in the morning I was up and out. It was too early 
yet to go to Miss Havisham’s, so I loitered into the ox)untry on 
Miss Havisham’s side of town — which was not Joe’s side; I 
could go there to-moiTow — thinking about my patroness, and 

painting brilliant pictures of her plans for me. 

She had adopted Estella, she had as good as adopted me, and it 
could not fail to be her intention to bring us together. She 
reserved it for me to restore the desolate house, admit the sunshine 
into the dark rooms, set the clocks a going and the cold berths a 
blazing, tear down the cobwebs, destroy the vermin —in short, do 


all the shining deeds of the young Knight of romance, and marpi 
the Princess I hail stopped to look at the house as I passed ; 
and its seared red brick walls, blocked windows, and strong green 
ivy clasping even the stacks of chimneys with its twigs and tendons, 
as if with sineivy old arms, had made up a rich attractive mystery 
of which I was the hero. Estella was the inspiration of it, and 
the heart of it of course. But, though she had taken such strong 
possession of me, though my fancy and my hope were so set iipon 
her though her influence on my boyish life and character had been 
all-powerful I did not, even that romantic morning, invest her 
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with any attributes save those s!)c possessed. I mention this in 
this i)lacc, of a fixed purpose, because it is tlie clue by which I 
am to be followed into my poor labyrintli. According to my expe¬ 
rience, the conventional notion of a lover cannot be always true. 
Tlie uncjualified truth is, that when I loved Estella with the love 
of a man, I loved her simply because I found her irresistible. 
Once for all; I knew to my sorrow, often and often, if not 
always, that I loved her agjiinst reason, against promise, against 
peace, against hope, against happiness, against all discouragement 
that could be. Once for all; I loved her none the less because I 
knew it, and it had no more influence in restraining me, than if 
I had devoutly believed her to be human perfection. 

I so shaped out my walk as to arrive at the gate at my old 
time. When I had rung at the bell with an unsteady hand, I 
turned my back ui)on the gate, while I tried to get my breath 
and keep the beating of my heixrt moderately quiet. I heard the 
side door open, and steps come across the courtyard; but I pre¬ 
tended not to hear, even when the gate swung on its rusty hinges. 

Being at last touched on the shoulder, I started and turned. 
I started much more naturally then, to find myself confronted by 
a man in a .sober grey dress. The last man I should have expected 
to see in that place of porter at Miss Havisham’s door. 

“ Orlick ! ” 

“ Ah, young master, there’s more changes than yours. But 
come in, come in. It’s opposed to my ordera to hold the gate 
open.” 

I entered and he swning it, and locked it, and took the key out. 
“ Yes ! ” said he, facing round, after doggedly preceding me a few 
steps towards the house. “ Here I am! ” 

“ How did you come here ? ” 

“I come here,” he retorted, “on my legs. I had my box 
brought alongside me in a baiTow.” 

“ Are you here for good ? ” 

“ I ain’t here for harm, young master, I suppose.” 

I was not so sure of that. I had leisure to entertain the retort 
in my mind, while he slowly lifted his heavy glance from the pave¬ 
ment, up my legs and arms to my face. 

“Then you have left the forge?” I said. 

“ Do this look like a forge ? ” replied Orlick, sending his glance 
all round him with an air of injuiy. “ Now, do it look like it ? ” 

I asked him how long he had left Gargery’s forge ? 

“One day is so like another here,” he replied, “that I don’t 
know without casting it up. However, I come here some time 
since you left,” 
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“ I could have told you that, Orlick.” 

» All« ” said he, drily. “ But then you’ve got to be a scholar.” 

By this time we had come to the house, where I found his room 
to be one just within the side door, ^^^th a little window in it look¬ 
ing on the courtyard. In its small proportions, it was not unlike 
the kind of place usually assigned to a gate-porter in Pans. Cer¬ 
tain keys were hanging on the wall, to which he now addcil the 
gate-key ■ and his patchwork-covered bed was in a little inner 
division or recess. The whole had a slovenly, confined and sleepy 
look, like a cage for a luiinan ilormouse : rvliile he, looming (lark 
and heavy in the shadow of a corner by the window, looked like 
the human dormouse for whom it was fitted up — as ludced he 


was. 


I never saw this room before,” I remarked; “ hut there used 

to be no Porter here.” . ^ 

» No ” said he • “ not till it got about that there was no pro- 

tection’on the premises, and it come to be considered dangi-rous, 

rvith convicts and Tag and Rag and Bobtail going up and down 

And then I was recommended to the place as a man who could 

give another man as good as he brought and I ^ 

than bellowsing and hammering. — That s loaded, that LS. 

My eye had been caught by a gun with a brass-bound stock oyer 

the chimney-piece, and his eye hail followed mine. 

“Well,” said I, not desirous of more conversjition, shall I go 

Bunr^ m^^if I'know ! ” he retorted, first stretching himself and 
then shaking himself; “ my or,lers ends here, young master^ I 
give this here bell a rap rvitli this here hammer, and you go ou 
along the passage till you meet somebody. 

“I am expected, I believe? 

“Bum me twice over, if I can say ! said he. 

Unon that I turned down the long passage which I had hist 
trodlen if my tlfick boots, and he made his bell sound. At the 
end of the uLsa^e, while the hell was stiU reverberating, I found 
Sarah Pocket; who appeared to have now become constitutionally 

green and yellow by reason of me. _ 

“Oil I” Raid she. “You, is it, l^Ir. Pip? 

“ It is, Miss Pocket. I am glad to tell you that Mr. Pocket 

Are*'they” f yffser 1 ” said Sarah, with a dismal shake of 
the W ““ they had better be wiser than weU. Ah, Matthew, 

Matthew» You know your way, sir I . , . , 

Tolerably, for I had gone up the staircase m the dark, many a 

time I alcended it now, in fighter boots than of yore, and tapped 

o 
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ill my old way at the door of Miss Havishain’s room. “Pip’s 
rap,” I heard licr say, immediately; “come in, Pip.”. 

She was in her chair near the old table, in the old dress, with 
her two hands crossed on her stick, her chin resting on them, and 
her eyes on the fire. Sitting near her, with the white shoe, that 
had never been worn, in her hand, and her head bent as she looketl 
at it, was an elegant lady whom I had never seen. 

“Come in, Pip, ’ jNIiss Havisham continued to mutter, without 
looking round or up; “come in, Pip; how do you do, Pip? so you 
kiss my hand as if I were a queen, eh?-Well?” 

She looked up at me suddenly, only moving her eyes, and 
rejicated in a gi'imly playful manner, 

“ Well ? ” 

“I heard, Miss Havisham,” said I, rather at a loss, “that you 
were so kind as to wish me to come and see you, and I came 
directly.” 

“Well?” 

Tlic lady whom I had never seen before, lifted up her eyes and 
looked archly at me, and then I saw that the eyes were Estella’s 
eyes. But she was so much changed, was so much more beautiful, 
so much more womanly, in all things winning admiration had made 
such wonderful advance, that I seemed to have made none. I 
fancied, as I looked at her, that I slipped hopelessly back into the 
coarse and common boy again! 0 the sense of distance and dispar¬ 
ity that came upon me, and the inaccessibility that came about 
her! 

She gave me her hand. I stammered something about the 
pleasure I felt in seeing her again, and about my having looked 
forward to it for a long, long time. 

“Do you find her much changed, Pip?” asked Miss Havisham, 
with her greedy look, and striking her stick upon a chair that 
stood between them, as a sign to me to sit down there. 

“ When I came in, Ikliss Havisham, I thought there was nothing 
of Estella in the face or figure; but now it all settles down so 
curiously into the old-” 

“What? You are not going to say into the old Estella?” Miss 
Havisham inteirupted. “She was proud and insulting, and you 
wanted to go away from her. Don’t you remember ? ” 

I said confusedly that that was long ago, and that I knew no 
better then, and the like. Estella smiled with perfect composure, 
and said she had no doubt of my having been quite right, and of 
her having been veiy disagreeable. 

“ Is lie changed ? ” Miss HaWsham asked her. 

“Very much,” said Estella, looking at me. 
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“ Less coarse and common ?" siiid Miss Havisliain, i)Iaying with 
Estella’s liair. 

Estella lauglied, and looked at the shoe in her hand, and laughed 
again and looked at me, and put the shoe down. Slie treated me 
as a boy still, but she lured me on. 

, We sat in the dreamy room among the old strange influences 
■which had so wrought upon me, and I learnt that she had but just 
come home from France, anil that she was going to London. 
Proud and wilful as of old, she had brought those qualities into 
such subjection to her beauty that it was impossible and out of 
nature — or I thought so — to sej)arate them from her beauty. 
Truly it was impossible to dissociate lier presence from all those 
wretched hankerings after money and gentility that had disturbed 
my boyhood — from all those ill-regulated aspirations that had fii-st 
made me ashamed of home and Joe — from all those visions that 
had raised her face in the glowing fire, struck it out of the iron on 
the anvil, extracted it from the darkness of night to look in at the ' 
wooden window of the forge and flit away. In a word, it was 
impossible for me to separate her, in the past or in tlie pre.sent, 
from the innermost life of my life. 

It was settled that I should sUy there all the rest of the day, 
and return to the hotel at night, and to London to-morrow. Wlicn 
we had conversed for a while, Miss Havisliain sent us two out to 
walk in the neglected garden: on our coming in by-and-bye, she 
said I should wheel her about a little, as in times of yore. 

So, Estella and I went out into the garden by the gate through 
which I had strayed to my encounter with the pale young gentle¬ 
man, now Herbert; I, trembling in spirit and worshipping the 
very hem of her dress; she, quite composed and most decidedly not 
worshipping the hem of mine. As we drew near to the place of 
encounter, she stopped, and said: 

“ I must have been a singular little creature to hide and see that 
fight that day: but I did, and I enjoyed it veiy much.” 

“You rewarded me very much.” 

“ Did IV* she replied, in an incidental and forgetful way. “ I 
remember I entertained a great objection to your adversary, because 
I took it ill that he should be brought here to pester me with his 
company.” 

“ He and I are great friends now.” 

“ Arc you ? I think I recollect though, that you read with his 
father?” 

“ Yes.” 

I made the admission with reluctance, for it seemed to have a 
boyisj;^ look, and she already treated me more than enough like a 
boy. 
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“ Since your change of fortune and prospects, you have changed 
your companions,” sjiid Estclla. 

“ Naturally,” said I. 

**And necessarily,” she added, in a haughty tone; “what was 
fit company for you once, would be quite unfit company for you 
now.” 

In my conscience, I doubt very much whether I had any linger¬ 
ing intention left of going to see Joe; but if I had, this observation 
put it to Right. 

“ You had no i<lea of your impending good fortune, in those 
times?” said Estella, with a sliglit wave of her hand, signifying 
the fighting times. 

“ Not the least.” 

The air of completeness and superiority with which she walked 
at my side, and the air of youthfulness and submission with which 
I walked at hers, made a contrast tliat I strongly felt. It would 
have rankled in me more than it did, if I had not regarded myself 
as eliciting it by being so set apart for her and assigned to her. 

The garden was too overgrown and rank for walking in with 
ease, and after we had made the round of it twice or thrice, we 
came out again into the brewery yard. I showed her to a nicety 
where I liad seen her walking on the casks, that first old day, and 
she said with a cold and careless look in that direction, “ Did I ? ” 

I reminded her wlicre she had come out of the house and given me 
my meat and drink, and she said, “I don’t remember.” “Not 
remember that you made me cry?” said I. “No,” said she, and 
shook her head and looked about her. I verily believe that her 
not remembering and not minding in the least, made me cry again, 
inwardly— and that is the sharpest crying of all. 

“ You must know,” said Estella, condescending to me as a brill¬ 
iant and beautiful woman might, “ that I have no heart — if that 
has anything to do with my memory.” 

I got through some jargon to the effect that I took the liberty 
of doubting that. That I knew better. That there could be no 
such beauty without it. 

“ Oh! I have a heart to be stabbed in or shot in, I have no 
doubt,” said Estella, “and, of course, if it ceased to beat I should 
cease to be. But you know what I mean. I have no softness 
there, no — sympathy — sentiment — nonsense.” 

Wliat was it that was borne in upon my mind when she stood 
still and looked attentively at me ? Anything that I had seen in 
Miss Havisham? No. In some of her looks and gestures there 
was that tinge of resemblance to Miss Havisham which may often 
be noticed to have been acquired by children, from grown persons 
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■witli whom they have been much associatea and secluded, and 
which, when childhood is past, will i)roduce a remarkable occa¬ 
sional likeness of expression between times that are otherwise quite 
different And yet I could not trace this to Miss Havishani. IT 
looked again, and though she was still looking at me, the sugges¬ 
tion was gone. 

WhatM’asit? 

“I am serious,” said Estella, not so much with a frown (tor lier 
brow was smooth) as with a darkening of her face; “ if we are to 
be thrown much together, you hail better believe it at once. No . 
imperiously stopping me as I opened my bps. “ I have not 
bestowed my tenderness anywhere. I have never had any such 

^^'Tn another moment we were in the brewery so long disused, and 
she pointed to-the high gallery where I had seen her going out on 
that same first day, and told me she remembered to have been up 
there, and to have seen me standing scared below. As my eyes 
followed her white band, again the same dim suggestion that 1 
could not possibly grasp, crossed me. My involuntary sUrt occa¬ 
sioned her to lay her hand upon my arm. Instantly the ghost 

passed once more and was gone. 

“What is the matter?” asked Estella. “Are you scared again? 

“ I should be if I believed what you said just now, I replied, to 

turn it off. t • • i *. 

“Then you don’t? Very well. It is said, at any rate. Miss 

Havisham will soon be expecting you at your old post, tliough I 

think that might be laid aside now, with other o d belonging. 

Let us make one more round of the garden, and then go in. 

Come! You shall not shed tears for my cruelty to-day; you shall 

be my Page, and give me your shoulder.” c; , 11 ;f 

Her handsome dress had trailed upon the ground She held it 
in one hand now, and with the other lightly touched my shoulder 

t we walked. , . . • 1:4. 

We walked round the mined garden twice or thnee more, and it 

wai all in bloom for me. If the green and yellow growth of weed 

in the chinks of the old wall had been the most precious flowers 

that ever blew, it could not have been more cherished in my 

rememhran^. between us, to remove her 

far from me; we were of nearly the same age though of course the 
age told for more in her ca.se tlian m mine; hut tlie air of inacees- 
sibilitv which her beauty and her manner gave her, tormented me 
i^KiSrt of my delight, and at the height of the assurance I 
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felt that our patroness had chosen us for one another. Wretched 
boy! 

At hast we went back into the house, and there I heard, with 
Surprise, that my guardian had come down to see Miss Havishain 
on business, and would come back to dinner. The old wintry 
branches of cliandeliers in tlie room where the mouldering table 
was spread, had been lighted wiiile we were out, and Miss Havis- 
ham was in her chair and waiting for me. 

It was like pushing the chair itself back into the past, when we 
began the old slow circuit round about the ashes of the bridal feast. 
But, in the funereal room, with that figure of the grave fallen back 
in the chair fi.\ing its eyes upon her, Estella looked more bright and 
beautiful than before, and I was under stronger enchantment. 

Tlie time so melted away, that our early dinner-hour drew close 
at hand, and Estella left us to prepare herself. We had stopped 
ilfcar the centre of the long table, and Miss Havisham, wdth one of 
her withered arms stretched out of the chair, rested that clenched 
hand upon the yellow cloth. As Estella looked back over her 
slioulder before going out at the door. Miss Havisham kissed that 
hand to her, wdth a ravenous intensity that was of its kind quite 
dreadful. 

Tlien, Estella being gone and we tw’o left alone, she turned to 
me and said in a w’hisper: 

“Is she beautiful, graceful, well-grown? Do you admire her?^' 

“Everybody must who sees her. Miss Havisham.” 

She drew an arm round my neck, and drew my head close down 
to hers as she sat in the chair. “ Love her, love her, love her! 
How does she use you ? ” 

Before I could answ’er (if I could have answered so difficult a 
question at all), she repeated, “ Love her, love her, love her! If 
she favours you, love her. If she wounds you, love her. If she 
tears your heart to pieces — and as it gets older and stronger it 
will tear deeper — love her, love her, love her ! ” 

Never had I seen such passionate eagerness as was joined to her 
utterance of these wwds. I could feel the muscles of the thin arm 
round my neck, swell with the vehemence that possessed her. 

“Hear me, Pip ! I adopted her to be loved. I bred her and 
educated her, to be loved. I developed her into what she is, 
that she might be loved. Love her! ” 

She said the word often enough, and there could be no doubt 
that she meant to say it; but if the often' repeated word had been 
hate instead of love — despair — revenge — dire death — it could 
not have sounded from her lips more like a curse. 

“ I’ll tell you,” said she, in the same hurried passionate whisper, 
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“what real love is. It is bliiul devotion, unquestioning self- 
luuniliation, utter submission, trust and belief against yourself and 
against the whole world, giving up your wlmlc heart and soul to 

the smiter — as I did !” . „ i i. t 

When she came to that, and to a wild cry that followed that, 1 

caught her round the waist. For she rose uj) in the chair, in her 
shroud of a dress, and struck at the air as if she would as soon 
have struck herself against the wall and fallen dead. 

All this passed in a few seconds. As I drew her down into lier 
chair, I was conscious of a scent that I knew, and turning, saw my 

guardian in the room. , • x i \ 

He always carried (I have not yet mentioned it, I think) a 

pocket-handkerchief of rich silk and of imposing proportions which 
was of great value to iiim in his profession. I have seen him so 
terrify a client or a witness by ceremoniously unfolding this pocket- 
handkerchief as if he were immediately going to blow his nose, and 
tlien pausing, as if he knew he should not have time to do it, 
before such client or witness committed himself, that the self-com¬ 
mittal has followed directly, quite as a matter of course. hen I 
saw him in the room he had this expressive pocket-handkerchief 
in both hands, and was looking at us. On meeting my eye, he 
said plainly, by a moinentaiy and silent pause m that attitude 
“ Indeed ? Singular ! ” and then put the handkerchief to its right 

use with wonderful effect. 

Miss Havisham had seen him as soon as I, and was (like every¬ 
body else) afraid of him. She made a strong attempt to compose 
herself, and stammered that he was as punctual as ever. 

“ A^ punctual as ever,” he repeated, coming up to us. (How 
do you do, Pip? Shall I give you a ride. Miss Havisham? Once 

round?) And so you are here, Pip? nr- tt • i ■ i i 

I told him when I had arrived, and how Miss Havisham wished 

me to come and see Estella. To which he replied, “ Ah ! Very 

fine vonnK lady ! ” Then he pushed Miss Havisliam in her chair 

before him with one of his large hands, and put the otlier in his 

trousers-pocket as if the pocket were full of secrets 

“Well Pip ! How often have you seen Miss Estella before? 

said he, when lie came to a stop. 

“ Ah ! How many times ? Ten thousand times ? 

“ Oh ! Certainly not so many. ” 

“ Twice ?” 

“daggers ” interposed Miss Havisham, much to my relief; “leave 

my Pip alone, and go with him to your dinner.” , - , 

He complied, and we groped our way down tlie dark stairs 
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togctlier. While we were still on our way to those detached apart¬ 
ments across the paved yard at the back, he asked me iiow often I 
had seen Miss Havisham eat and drink ; otleriiig me a breadth of 
choice, as \isual, between a hundred times and once. 

1 considered, and saiil, “ Never.” 

“ And never will, Pip,” he retorted, with a frowning smile. 
“She has never allowed herself to be seen doing either, since she 
lived this present life of here. She wanders about in the night, 
and then lays hands on such food as she takes.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, “ may I ask you a question ? ” 

“You may,” said he, “and I may decline to answer it. Put 
your question,” 

“ Estella’s name, is it Havisham or-?” I had nothing to 

add. t ^ 

“Or what?” said he. ^ A ' ^ 

“Is it Havisham?” l / V, I i 

“ It is Havisham.” q j 

This brought us to the dinncr*tablc, where she and Sarah Pocket 
awaited us. Mr. daggers presided, Estella sat opposite to him, 
I faced iny green and yellow friend. We dined very well, and 
were waited on by a niaid-ser\’ant whom I had never seen in all 
my comings and goings, but who, for anything I know, had been 
in that mysterious house the whole time. After dinner a bottle of 
choice old port was j)laccd before my guardian (he was evidently 
well acquainted with the vintage), and the two ladies left us. 

Anything to equal the determined reticence of hir. daggers 
under that roof I never saw elsewhere, even in him. He kept his 
very looks to himself, and scarcely directed his eyes to Estella’s face 
once during dinner. When she spoke to him, he listened, and in 
due course, answered, but never looked at her that I could see. 
On the other hand, she often looked at him, with interest and curi¬ 
osity, if not distrust, but his face never show’ed the least conscious¬ 
ness. Throughout dinner he took a dry delight in making Sarah 
Pocket greener and yellower, by often referring in conversation 
with me to my expectations: but here, again, he showed no con¬ 
sciousness, and even made it appear that he extorted — and even 
did extort, though I don’t know how — those referencees out of 
my innocent self. 

And when he and I were left alone together, he sat with an air 
upon him of general lying by in consequence of information he 
possessed, that really was too much for me. He cross-examined 
his very wine when he had nothing else in hand. He held it 
between himself and the candle, tasted the port, rolled it in his 
mouth, swallowed it, looked at his ghiss again, smelt the port, 
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tried it, drank it, filled again, and cross-examined the glass again, 
until I was as nervous as if I ha<l known the wine to be telling him 
something to my disadvantage. Tliree or four times I ieebly 
thought I would start conversation; but whenever he saw me 
going to ask him anything, he looked at me with his glass in his 
hand, and rolling his wine about in his mouth, iis if reciuesting 
me to take notice that it was of no use, for he couldn’t answer. 

I think ^liss Pocket was conscious that the sight of me involved 


her in the danger of being goaded to madness, and perhaps tear¬ 
ing oft'her cap — which was a very hideous one, in the nature of a 
muslin mop —and strewing the ground with her hair —which 
assuredly had never grown on her heatl. She did not ai)pear when 
we afterwards went up to Rliss Havisham’s room, and we four 
played at whist. In the interval, Miss Havisham, in a fantastic 
way had put some of the most beautiful jewels from her dressing, 
table into Estella’s hair, and about her bosom and arms; and I saw 
even my guardian look at her from under his thick eyebrows, aud 
raise them a little when her loveliness was before him, with those 
\rich flushes of glitter and colour in it. 

‘ Of the manner aud extent to which he took our trumps into 
custody and came out with mean little cards at the ends of hands, 
before which the glory of our Kings and Queens was utterly abased, 

I say nothing • nor, of the feeling that I had, respecting his looking 
upon us pei-sonally in the light of three very obvious and poor 
riddles that he had found out long ago. What I suftered from, 
was the incompatibility between his cold presence and my feelings 
towards Estella. It was not that I knew I could never bear to 
speak to him about her, that I knew I could never bear to hear 
him creak his boots at her. that I knew I could never bear to see 
him wash his hands of her; it was, that my admiration should be 
within a foot or two of him — it was, that my feelings should be in 
the same place with him — Huit, was the agonising circumstance. 

We played until nine o’clock, and then it was arranged that 
when Estella came to London I should be forewarned of her com¬ 
ing and should meet her at the coach; and then I took leave of 

her, and touched her and left her. / ^ . t. 

My ffuardian lay at the Boar m the next room to mine. Fat 

into the night. Miss Havishain’s words, » Love her, love her, love 
her t ” sounded in my ears. I adapted them for my own repetition, 
a^d-said to my piUow, “ I love her, I love her. I love her hun¬ 
dreds of times Then, a buret of gratitude came upon me, that she 
Sd be ^estined for me. once the blacksmith’s boy. Then. I 
thought if she were, as I feared, by no means rapturously grateful 
‘ for that destiny yet, when would she begin to be interested m mel 
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AMicn should I awaken tlie heart within her, that was mute and 
sleeping now ? 

Ah me ! I tliouglit those were higli and great emotions. But 
I never thouglit there was anything low and small in my keeping 
away from Joe, because I knew she would be contemptuous of him. 
It was but a day gone, and Joe had brought the teai-s into my 
eyes; they had soon dricd^ God forgive me ! soon dried. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

After well considering the matter while I was dressing at the 
Blue Boar in the morning, I resolved to tell my guardian that I 
doubted Orlick's being the right sort of man to fill a post of tnist 
at Jliss Havisham’s. “ Why, of course he is not the right sort 
of man, Pip,” said my guardian, comfortably satisfied beforehand 
on the general head, “because the man who fills the post of trust 
never is the right sort of man.” It seemed quite to put him in 
spirits, to find that this particular post was not exceptionally held 
by the right sort of man, and he listened in a satisfied manner 
wiiilc I told him what knowledge I had of Orlick. “ Very good, 
Pip,” he ob.servcd, when I concluded, “PIl go round presently, and 
pay our friend off.” Rather alarmed by this summary action, 
I was for a little delay, and even hinted that our friend himself 
might be difficult to deal with. “Oh no, he won’t,” said my 
guardian, making his pocket-handkerchief-point, with perfect con¬ 
fidence ; “ I should like to see him argue the question with ttic.” 

As we were going back together to London by the mid-day coach, 
and as I breakfasted under such terrors of Pumblechook that I 
couhl scarcely hold my cup, this gave me an opportunity of saying 
that I wanted a walk, and that I would go on along the London- 
road while Mr. daggers was occupied, if he would let the coachman 
know that I would get into my place when overtaken. I was thus 
enabled to fly from the Blue Boar immediately after breakfast. By 
then making a loop of about a couple of miles into the open 
country at the back of Pumblechook’s premises, I got round 
into High-street again, a little beyond that pitfall, and felt my¬ 
self in comparative security. 

It was interesting to be in the quiet old town once more, and it 
was not disagreeable to be here and there suddenly recognised and 
stared after. One or two of the tradespeople even darted out of 
their shops, and went a little way down the street before me, that 
they might turn, as if they had forgotten something, and pass me 
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face to face — on which occasion I don’t know whetlier they or I 
made the worst pretence; tliey of not doing it, or I of not seeing 
it. Still my position was a distinguished one, and I was m)t at 
all dissatisfied with it, until Fate threw me in the way of that 

unlimited miscreant, Trabb’s boy. 

Casting my eyes along the street at a certain point of my prog¬ 
ress, I beheld Trabb’s boy approaching, lashing himself with an 
empty blue bag. Deeming that a serene and unconscious contem¬ 
plation of hinrwould best beseem me, and would be most likely to 
quell his evil mind, I advanced with that expression of counte¬ 
nance, and was rather congriitulating myself on my success, when 
suddenly the knees of Trabb’s boy smote together, his hair uprose, 
his cap fell oft', he trembled violently in every limb, staggered out 
into the road, and crying to the populace, “ Hohl me ! I’m so 
frightened! ” feigned to be in a paroxysm of terror and contrition, 
occasioned by the dignity of my appearance. As I passed him, 
his teeth loudly chattered in his head, and with every mark of 
extreme humiliation, he prostrated liimself in the dust. 

This was a hard thing to bear, but this was nothing. I had 
not advanced another two hundred yards, when, to my inexpressi¬ 
ble terror, amazement, and indignation, I again beheld Trabb’s 
boy approaching. He was coming round a narrow comer. His 
blue bag was slung over his shoulder, honest industry beamed in 
his eyes a determination to proceed to Trabb’s with cheeiTul brisk¬ 
ness was indicated in his gait. With a shock he became aware of 
me, and was severely visited as More ; but this time his motion 
was rotatory, and he staggered round and round me with knees 
more afHictcd, and with uplifted hands as if beseeching for mercy. 
His sufferings were hailed with the greatest joy by a knot of 

spectators, and I felt utterly confounded. 

I had not got as much further down the street as the post- 
office when I again beheld Trabb’s boy shooting round by a back 
way.’ This time he was entirely changed. He wore the blue bag 
in the manner of my great-coat, and was strutting along the pavement 
towards me on the opposite side of the street, attended by a company 
of delighted young friends to whom be from time to time ex¬ 
claimed with a wave of his hand, “Don’t know yah!” Words 
cannot state the amount of aggravation and injury wreaked upon 
me by Trabb’s boy, when, passing abreast of me, he pulled up his 
shirt collar twined his side-hair, stuck an arm akimbo, and smirked 
extravac^ii’tly by, wriggling his elbows and body, and drawling to 
his attendants, “ Don’t know yah, don’t know yah, pon my soul 
don’t know yah ' ” The disgrace attendant on his immediately 
afterwards taking to crowing and pursuing me across the bridge 
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with crows, as from an exceedingly dejected fowl who had known 
me when I was a blacksmith, culminated the disgrace with which 
I left the town, and was, so to speak, ejected by it into the open 
country. 

But unless I had taken the life of Trabb’s boy on that occasion, 
I really do not even now see what I could have done save endure. 
To have struggled with him in the street, or to have exacted any 
lower recompense from him than his heiirt’s best blood, would have 
been futile and degrading. Moreover, he was a boy whom no man 
could hurt; an invulnerable and dodging serpent who, when chased 
into a corner, flew out again between his captor’s legs, scornfully 
yelping. I wrote, however, to Mr. Trabb by next day’s post, to 
say that Mr. Pip must decline to deal further with one who could 
so far forget what he owed to the best interests of society, as to 
employ a boy who excited Loathing in every respectable mind. 

The coach, with Mr. Jaggera inside, came up in due time, and I 
took my box-seat again, and arrived in London safe — but not 
sound, for my heart was gone. As soon as I arrived, I sent a 
penitential codfish and a barrel of oysters to Joe (as reparation 
for not liaving gone myself), and then went on to Barnard’s Inn. 

I found Herbert dining on cold meat, and delighted to welcome 
me back. Having despatched the Avenger to the eoffee-house for 
an addition to the dinner, I felt that I must open my breast that 
veiy evening to my friend and chum. As confidence was out of 
the question witli the Avenger in the hall, which could merely 
be regarded in the light of an aute-clmmber to the keyhole, I 
sent him to the Pla}'. A better proof of the severity of my bond¬ 
age to that taskmaster could scarcely be afforded, than the degrad¬ 
ing shifts to which I was constantly driven to find him employment. 
So mean is extremity, that I sometimes sent him to Hyde Park 
Corner to see what o’clock it was. 

Dinner done and we sitting with our feet upon the fender, I said 

to Herbert, “ My dear Herbert, I have something very particular 
to tell you.” 

My dear Handel,” he returned, “I shall esteem and respect 
your confidence.” 

“It concerns myself, Herbert,” said I, “and one other person.” 

Herbert crossed his feet, looked at the fire with his head on one 
side, and having looked at it in vain for some time, looked at me 
because I didn’t go on. 

“Herbert,” said I, laying my hand upon his knee, “I love_I 

adore — Estella.” 

Instead of being transfixed, Herbert replied in an easy matter-of- 
course way, “Exactly. Well?” 
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“ Well, Herbert. Is that all you say ? Well 1 ” 

“ What next, I mean 1 ” said Herbert. “ Of course I know fkat” 

“ How do you know it ? ” said I. 

“How do I know it, Handel? Why, from you.” 

“ I never told you.” 

“ Told me ! You have never told me when you have got your 
hair cut, but I have had senses to perceive it. You have always 
adored her, ever since I have known you. You brought your adora¬ 
tion and your portmanteau here, together. Told me! Why, you 
have always told me all day long. When you told me your own 
story, you told me plainly that you began adoring her the first time 
you L\v her, when you were very young indeed.” 

“Very well, then,” siiid I, to whom this was a new and not 
unwelcome light, “ I have never left off adoring her. And she has 
come back, a most beautiful and most elegant creature. And I saw 
her yesterday. And if I adored her before, I now doubly adore her.” 

“ Lucky for you then, Handel,” said Herbert, “ that you are picked 
out for her and allotted to her. Without encroaching on forbidden 
ground we may venture to say, that there can be no doubt between 
oui'sclves of that fact. Have you any idea yet, of EsteUa’s views 

on the adoration question? ” -i 

I shook my head gloomily. “ Oh! She is thousands of miles 

away, from me,” said I. , t» . 

“ Patience, my dear Handel: tune enough, time enough. But 

you have something more to say? , ^ 

“I am ashamed to say it,” I returned, “and yet its no worse to 

say it than to think it. You call me a lucky fellow. Of course, I 
am I was a blacksmith’s boy but yesterday; I am —what shall 


I say I am — to-day ? ” „ ^ i rr x. i. 

“ Say a good fellow, if you want a phrase,” returned Herbert, 

smiling,’and clapping his hand on the back of mine: ;|a good 

fellow, with impetuosity and h^itation, boldness and diffidence, 

action and dreaming, curiously mixed in him. 

I stopped for a moment to consider whether there really was this 

mixture in my character. On the whole, I by no means recognised 
the analysis, but thouglit it not worth disputing. 

“ When I ask what I am to call myself to-day, Herbert, I went 
on “ I suggest what I have in my thoughts. You say I am lucky. 
I know I have done nothing to raise myself in life, and that 
Fortune alone has raised me; that is being very lucky. And yet, 

when I think of Estella-” ,» tt u ..i. xu • -xu i.- 

(“And when don’t you, you know!” Herbert threw in, with his 

ey^ on the fire; which I thought kind and sympathetic of him.) 

u_my dear Herbert, I cannot tell you how dependent and 
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uncertain I feci, and liow exposed to liundreds of chances. Avoid¬ 
ing forbidden ground, as you did just now, I may still say that on 
the constancy of one person (naming no person) all my expectations 
depend. And at the best, how indefinite and unsiitisfactory, only 
to know so vaguely what they are ! ” In saying this, I relieved my 
mind of wliat had always been there, more or less, though no doubt 
most since yesterday. 

“Now, Handel,” Herbert replied, in his gay hopeful way, “it 
seems to me that in tlie despondency of the tender passion, we are 
looking into our gift-ho!*se’s mouth with a magnifying-ghiss. Like¬ 
wise, it seems to me that, concentrating our attention on the exam¬ 
ination, we altogetlier overlook one of the best points of tlie animal. 
Didn’t you tell me that your guardian, Mr. daggers, told you in 
the beginning, that you were not endowed with expectations only? 
And even if he had not told you so — though that is a very large If, 
I grant — could you believe that of all men in London, Mr. daggers 
. is the man to hold his present relations towards you unless he were 
sure of his ground? ” 

I said I could not deny that this was a strong point. I said it 
(people often do so in such cases) like a rather reluctant concession 
to truth and justice; — as if I wanted to deny it! 

“I should think it teas a strong point,” said Herbert, “and I 
should think you would be puzzled to imagine a stronger; as to the 
rest, you must bide your guardian’s time, and he must bide his 
client’s time. You’ll be one-and-twenty before you know where 
you arc, and then perhaps you’ll get some further enlightenment. 
At all events, you’ll be nearer getting it, for it must come at last.” 

“ What a hopeful disposition you have ! ” said I, gratefully admir¬ 
ing his cheery ways. 

“I ought to have,” said Herbert, “for I have not much else. I 
must acknowledge, by-the-bye, that the good sense of what I have 
just said is not my own, but my father’s. The only remark I ever 
heard him make on your story, was the final one: ‘ The thing is 
settled and done, or Mr. daggers would not be in it.’ And now, 
before I say anything more about my father, or my father’s son, 
and repay confidence with confidence, I want to make myself seri¬ 
ously disagreeable to you for a moment — positively repulsive.” 

“You won’t succeed,” said I. 

“Oh yes I shall!” said he. “One, two, three, and now I am 
in for it. Handel, my good fellow : ” though he spoke in this light 
tone, he was very much in earnest: “ I have been thinking since 
we have been talking with our feet on this fender, that EstcUa 
cannot surely be a condition of your inheritance, if she was never 
referred to by your guardian. Am I right in so understanding 
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what you have told me, as that he never referred to her, directly or 
indirectly, in any way*? Never even hinted, for instance, that 
your patron might have views as to your marriage ultimately ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Now, Handel, I am quite free from the flavour of sour gi'apes, 
upon my soul and honour! Not being bound to lier, can you not 
detach yourself from her? — I told you I should be disagreeable.” 

I turned my head aside, for, with a rush and a sweep, like tlie 
old marsh winds coming up from the sea, a feeling like that which 
had subdued me on tht morning wlien I left the forge, when the 
mists were solemnly rising, and when I laid my hand upon the 
village finger-post, smote upon my heart again. There was silence 
between us for a little wliile. 

“Yes; but my dear Handel,” Herbert went on, as if we had 
been talking instead of silent, “ its having been so strongly rooted 
in the breast of a boy whom nature and circumstances made so 
romantic, renders it very serious. Think of lier bringing-up, and 
think of Miss Havisham. Think of what she is herself (now I am 
repulsive and you abominate me). This may lead to miserable 

things.” • 

“ I know it, Herbert,” said I, with my head stdl turned away, 

“but I can’t help it.” 

“You can’t detach yourself? ” 

“No. Impossible!” • 

“You can’t try, Handel?” 

“No. Impossible!” 

“Well!” said Herbert, getting up with a lively shake as if he 
had been asleep, and stirring the fire; “now I’ll endeavour to 
make myself agreeable again! ” 

So he went round the room and shook the curtains out, put the 
chairs in their places, tidied the books and so forth that were lying 
about, looked into the hall, peeped into the letter-box, shut the 
door, and came back to his chair by the fire; when he sat down, 

nursing his left leg in both arms. 

“I was going to say a word or two, Handel, concerning my 
father and my father’s son. I am afraid it is scarcely necessary 
for my father’s son to remark that my father’s establishment is not 

particularly brilliant in its housekeeping. 

“There is always plenty, Herbert,” said I, to say something 

encouraging. _, , . 

“ Oh yes ! and so the dustman says, I believe, with the strong¬ 
est approval, and so does the marine-store shop in the back street. 
Gravely, Handel, for the subject is grave enough, you know how 
it is, as well as I do. I suppose there was a time once, when my 
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father liad not given matters up ; but if ever there was, the time 
is <^one. iMay I ask you if you have ever had an opportunity of 
remarking, down in your part of the country, that the children of 
not exactly suitable marriages, are always most particularly anxious 
to be married 1 ” 

Tliis was such a singular question, that I asked him, in return, 

“ Is it so ? 

“I don’t know,” said Herbert; “that’s what I want to know. 
Because it is decidedly the case with us. My poor sister Charlotte, 
wlio was next me and died before she was fourteen, was a striking 
example. Little Jane is the same. In her desire to be matrimo¬ 
nially esUblished, you might suppose her to have passed her short 
existence in the perpetual contemplation of domestic bliss. Little 
Alick in a frock has already made arrangements for his union with 
a suitable young person at Kew. And, indeed, I think we are all 
engaged, except the baby.” 

“Then you are?” said I. 

“ I am,” said Herbert; “ but it’s a secret.” 

I assured him of my keeping the secret, and begged to be 
favoured with further particulars. He had spoken so sensibly and 
feelingly of my weakness, that I wanted to know something about 
his strength. 

“May I ask the name?” I said. 

“ Name of Clara,” said Herbert. 

“Live in London?” 

“Yes. Perhaps I ought to mention,” said Herbert, who had 
become curiously crestfallen and meek, since we entered on the 
interesting theme, “ tliat she is rather below my mother’s nonsen¬ 
sical family notions. Her father had to do with the victualling of 
passenger-ships. I think he was a species of puraer.” 

“What is ''e now?” said I. 

“ He’s an i.ivalid now,” replied Herbert. 

“ Living on-? ” 

“ On the first floor,” said Herbert. Which was not at all what 
I meant, for I had intended my question to apply to his means. 
“ I have never seen him, for he has always kept his room overhead, 
since I have known Clara. But I have heard him constantly. 
He makes tremendous rows — roars, and pegs at the floor with 
some frightful instrument.” In looking at me and then laughing 
heartily, Herbert for the time recovered his usual lively manner. 

“ Don’t you expect to see him ? ” said I. 

“Oh yes, I constantly expect to see him,” returned Herbert, 
“because I never hear him, without expecting him to come tum¬ 
bling through the ceiling. But I don’t know how long the rafters 
may hold.” 
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When he had once inoie laughed heartily, he hecame meek again, 
and told me that the moment he began to realise Capital it was 
his intention to marry this young lady. He added a.s a self-e\ ideiit 
proposition, engeiuleriiig low .spirits, “ But you can’t marry, you 

know while you’re looking about you. u 

As we contemplated tlie fire, and as I thought what a difteu t 

vision to realise tliis same Capital sometimes was I put 
in my pockets. A folded piece ot paper in one of them a tract n 
my attention, I opened it and found it to be the playbill I hml 
received from Joe, relative to the celebrated provincial ainateur of 
Roscian renown. “And bless my heart,” I involuntarily added 

This Xn‘ed'the subject in an instant and made us hurriedly 
1 *■ tliP tdiv So when I had pledged myself to com- 

tot and abet Herbert‘in the ’affair of his heart f 

and impracticable means, and when Herbert had 

affianced already knew me by reputation, and that I should be pre- 

rnteTto her, and when we had warmly ^ upon our 

mutual confidence, we blew out our eandto, made up our ffie 
locked our door, and issued forth in quest of Mr. M opsle and 

... , ."rrv, 

V » T,rpT7T5 XXXI. ^ 




On our arrival in Denmark, we found the king and queen of that 

country elevated in two arm-chairs on a kitchen-table, holding a 

Court The whole of the Danish nobility were in attendance; 

consisting of a noble boy in the wash-leather boots of a gigantic 

*. ^ woviiaroElp Peer with a dirty face, who seined to have 
ancestor, a venerable eer wit ^ 

gloomily apLt, with folded arms, and I could have wished that 

L curls and forehead had been more probable. 

Several curious little circumstances transpired as the action pro- 
cei^tr The late king of the country not only appeared to have 

W trouSed wdth a chough at the Wk“ Z 

taken it with him to the tomb, and to have brought it back. The 
myal plmntom Mso carried a ghostly manuscript round its tnin- 
u ^ 4 . LvVt if had the appearance of occasionally refeiTing, 
! w’l r wi 1 an air Of anxiety and a tendency to lose the 
pUcc '‘of ’reference which were suggestive of a state of mortality. 
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It was this, I conceive, which led to the Shade’s being advised by 
the gallery to “turn over!” — a recommendation which it took 
extremely ill. It was likewise to be noted of this majestic spirit 
that whereas it always appeared with an air of having been out a 
long time and walked an immense distance, it perceptibly came 
from a closely-contiguous wall. This occasioned its terroi-s to be 
received derisively. The Queen of Denmark, a very buxom lady, 
though no doubt historically brazen, was considered by the public 
to have too much brass about her; her chin being attached to 
her diadem by a broad band of that metal (as if she had a gorgeous 
toothache), her waist being encircled by another, and each of her 
arms by another, so that she was openly mentioned as “the kettle¬ 
drum.” The noble boy in the ancestral boots, was inconsistent; 
representing himself, as it were in one breath, as an able seaman, 
a strolling actor, a gravedigger, a clerg>'man, and a person of the 
utmost importance at a Court fencing-match, on the authority of 
whose pmetised eye and nice discrimination the finest strokes were 
judged. This gradually led to a want of toleration for him, and 
even — on his being detected in holy ordere, and declining to per¬ 
form the funeral service — to the general indignation taking the 
form of nuts. Lastly, Ophelia was a prey to such slow musical 
madness, that when, in course of time, she had taken off her white 
muslin scarf, folded it up, and buried it, a sulky man who had 
been long cooling his impatient nose against an iron bar in the 
front row of the gallery, growled, “ Now the baby’s put to bed, 
let’s have supper! ” Which, to say the least of it, was out of 
keeping. 

Upon my unfortunate townsman all these incidents accumulated 
with playful effect. Whenever that undecided Prince had to ask 
a (question or state a doubt, the public helped him out with it. 
As for example; on the question whether ’twas nobler in the 
mind to suffer, some roared yes, and some no, and some inclining 
to both opinions said “toss up for it;” and quite a Debating 
Society arose. When he asked what should such fellows as he 
do crawling between earth and heaven, he was encouraged with 
loud cries of “ Hear, hear ! ” When he appeared with his stock¬ 
ing disordered (its disorder expressed, according to usage, by one 
very neat fold in the top, which I suppose to be always got up 
with a flat iron), a conversation took place in the gallery respecting 
the paleness of his leg, and whether it was occasioned by the turn 
the ghost had given him. On his taking the recorders — very 
like a little black flute that had just been played in the orchestra 
and handed out at the door — he was called upon unanimously 
for Rule Britannia. When he recommended the player not to saw 
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the air thus, the sulky man said, “ And don’t you do it, neither; 
you’re a deal worse than him / ” And I grieve to add that peals 
of laughter greeted Mr. Wopsle on every one of these occjisious. 

But his greatest trials were in the churchyard: which had the 
appearance of a primeval forest, with a kind of .small ecclesiastical 
wash-house on one side, and a turnj)ike gate on tlic other. I\Ir. 
Wopsle, in a coinprehen.sive black cloak, being tlescried entering 
at the turnpike, the graveiligger was admonished in a friendly 
way, “ Look out! Here’s the undertaker a coining, to see how 
you’re getting on with your work ! ” I believe it is well known 
in a constitutional country that Mr. Wopsle could not possibly 
have returned the skull, after moralising over it, without dusting 
his fingers on a white napkin taken from his breast; but even 
that innocent and irnlispensable action did not pass without the 
comment “ Wai-ter ! ” The arrival of the body for interment (in 
an empty black box wth the lid tumbling open), was the signal 
for a general joy which was much enhanced by the discovery, 
among the bearers, of an indivhlual obnoxious to identification. 
The joy attended Mr. Wopsle through his struggle with Laertes 
on the brink of the orchestra and the grave, and slackened no 
more until he had tumbled the king off the kitclicn-tixblc, and had 
died by inches from the ankles upward. 

We had made some pale efforts in the beginning to applaud Mr. 
Wopsle; but they were too hopeless to be persisted in. Therefore 
we had sat, feeling keenly for him, but laughing, nevertlieless, 
from ear to car. I laughed in spite of myself all the time, the 
whole thing was so droll; and yet 1 had a latent impression that 
there was something decidedly fine in Mr. Wopsle’s elocution — 
not for old associations’ sake, I am afniid, but bewiuse it was very 
slow, very dreary, veiy up-hill and down-hill, and very unlike any 
way in which any man in any natural circumstances of life or 
death ever expressed himself about anything. Wlicn the tmgedy 
was over, and he had been called for and hooted, I said to Herbert, 
“Let us go at once, or perhaps we shall meet him.”. 

We made all the haste we could downstairs, but we were not 
quick enough either. Standing at the door was a Jewish man 
with an unnatural heavy smear of eyebrow, who caught my eyes 
as we advanced, and said, when we came up with him : 

“Mr. Pip and friend?” 

Identity of Mr. Pip and friend confessed. 

“ Mr. Waldengarver,” said the man, “ would be glad to have the 
honour.” 

“ Waldengarver ? ” I repeated — when Herbert murmured in my 
ear, “ Probably Wopsle.” 
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“ Oh ! ” said 1. “ Yes. Shall we follow you ? ” 

“A fe\v>ste|)s, please.” When we were in a side alley, he turned 
and Jifiked, “How do you think he looked? — 1 dressed him.” 

I don’t know what he had looked like, except a funeral; with 
the addition of a large Danish sun or star hanging round his neck 
hy a blue ribbon, that had given him the appearance of being 
insured in some extraordinary Fire Office. But I said he had 
looked very nice. 

“ When he come to the grave,” said our conductor, “ he showed 
his cloak beautiful. But, judging from the wing, it looked to me 
that when he see the ghost in the queen’s apartment, he might 
have made more of his stockings.” 

I modestly assented, and we all fell through a little dirty swing 
door, into a sort df hot packing-case immediately behind it. Here 
Mr. Wopsle was divesting himself of his Danish gjirments, and 
here there was just room for us to look at liim over one another’s 
shoulders, by keeping the packing-case door, or lid, wide open. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Wopsle, “ I am proud to sec you. I 
hope, Mr. Pip, you will excuse my sending round. I had the 
happiness to know you in former times, and the Drama has ever 
had a claim which has ever been acknowledged, on the noble and 
the affluent.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Waldengarver, in a frightful perspiration, was 
trying to get himself out of his princely sables. 

“Skin the stockings off, Mr. Waldengarver,” said the owner of 
that property, “ or you’ll bust ’em. Bust ’em and you’ll bust five- 
and-thirty shillings. Shakspeare never was complimented with a 
finer pair. Keep quiet in your chair now, and leave ’em to me.” 

With that, he went upon his knees, and began to flay his victim; 
who, on the first stocking coming off, would certainly have fallen 
over backward with his chair, but for there being no room, to fall 
anyhow. 

I had been afraid until then to say a word about the play. 
But then, Mr. Waldengarver looked up at us complacently, and 
said: 

“Gentlemen, how did it seem to you, to go, in front?” 

Herbert said from behind (at the same time poking me), 
“capitally.” So I said “capitally.” 

“How did you like my reading of the character, gentlemen?” 
said Mr. Waldengarver, almost, if not quite, with patronage. 

Herbert said from behind (again poking me), “ massive and 
concrete.” So I said boldly, as if I had originated it, and must 
beg to insist upon it, “ massive and concrete.” 

“I am glad to have your approbation, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
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■\VaRleugarver, with an air of dignity, in spite of his being ground 
against the wall at the time, and liolding on by the seat of the 
chair. 

“But I’ll tell you one thing, 'Sir. Waldengarver,” said the man 
who was on his knees, “ in which you’re out in your reading. 
Now mind! I don’t care who says contrary; I tell you so. You're 
out in your reading of Hamlet wlien you get your legs in profile. 
Tlie last Hamlet as I dressed, made the same mistakes in his read¬ 
ing at rehearsal, till I got him to put a large red wafer on each of 
his shins, and then at that rehearsal (which was the last) I W(ait 
in front, sir, to the back of tlie pit, and whenever his reading 
bnjught him into i)rofile, I called out ‘ I don't see no wafere ! ’ 
And at night his reading was lovely.” 

IHr. Waldcngarver smileil at me, as much as ^o say “ a faithful 
dependent — I overlook his folly ; ” and then said aloud, “ Sly 
view is a little classic and thoughtful for them here; but they will 
improve, they will improve.” 

Herbert and I said together. Oh, no doubt they would improve. 

“Did you observe, gentlemen,” said Mr. Waldcngarver, “that 
there was a man in the gallery who endeavoured to cast derision on 
the service — I mean, the representation?” 

We basely replied that we rather thought we had noticed such a 
man. I added, “ He was drunk, no doubt.” 

“Oh dear no, sir,” said Mr. Wopsle, “not dnmk. His employer 
woiild see to that, sir. His employer would not allow him to be 
drunk.” 

“You know his employer?” said I. 

Mr. Wopsle shut his eyes, and op ened them again ; performing 
both ceremonies very slowly. “ You must have observed, gentle¬ 
men,” said he, “an ignorant and a blaUnt ass, with a nusping 
throat and a countenance expressive of low malignity, who went 

through_I will not say sustained^ the role (if I may use a 

French expression) of Claudius King of Denmark. That is his 
employer, gentlemen. Such is the profession! ” 

Without distinctly knowing whether I should have been more 
sorry for filr. Wopsle if he had been in despair, I was so sorry for 
him as it was, that I took the opportunity of his turning round to 
have his braces put on — which jostled us out at tlie doorway — 
to ask Herbert what he thought of having him home to supper ? 
Herbert said he thought it would be kind to do so; therefore I 
invited him, and he went to Barnard’s with us, wrapped up to the 
eyes, and we did our best for him, and he sat until two o’clock in 
the moniing, reviewing his success and developing his plans. I 
forget in detail what they were, but I have a general recollection 
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tliat lie was to begin with reviving the Drama, and to end with 
crushing it; inasmuch as his decease would leave it utterly bereft 
and witliout a chance or hope. 

Miserably I went to bed after all, and miserably thought of 
Estella, and miserably dreamed that my expectations were all 
cancelled, and that I had to give my hand in marriage to Herbert’s 
Clara, or play Hamlet to Miss Havisham’s Ghost, before twenty 
thousand people, without knowing twenty words of it. 


CHAPTER XXXir. 

One day when I was busy with my books and Mr. Pocket, I 
received a note by the post, the mere outside of which threw me 
into a great flutter; for, though I had never seen the handwriting 
in which it was addressed, I divined whose hand it was. It had 
no set beginning, as Dear Mr. Pip, or Dear Pip, or Dear Sir, or 
Dear Anything, but ran thus : 

“ I am to come to London the day after to-morrow by the mid¬ 
day coach. I believe it was settled you should meet me? At all 
events Miss Havisham has that impression, and I write in obedience 
to it. She sends you her regard. —Yours, Estella.” 

If there had been time, I should probably have ordered several 
suits of clothes for this occasion; but as tliere was not, I was fain 
to be content with those I had. My appetite vanished instantly, 
and I knew no peace or rest until the day arrived. Not that its 
arrival brought me either; for, then I was worse than ever, and 
began haunting the coach-office in Wood-street, Cheapside, before 
the coach had left the Blue Boar in our town. For all that I knew 
tliis perfectly well, I still felt as if it were not safe to let the 
coach-office be out of my sight longer than five minutes at a time; 
and in this condition of unreason I had performed the first half- 
hour of a watch of four or five hours, when Wemmick ran against me. 

“Halloa, Mr. Pip,” said he, “how do you do? I should hardly 
have thought this was your beat.” 

I explained that I was waiting to meet somebody who was 
coming up by coach, and I inquired after the Castle and the Aged. 

“Both flourishing, thankye,” said Wemmick, “and particularly 
the Aged. He’s in wonderful feather. He’ll be eighty-two next 
birthday. I have a notion of firing eighty-two times, if the 
neighbourhood shouldn’t complain, and that cannon of mine should 
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prove equal to the pressure. However, tliis is not Lomloii talk. 
Where do you think I am going to ? ’’ 

“To the office,” said I, for he was tending in that direction. 

“Next thing to it,” returned Weminick, “I am going to New¬ 
gate. We are in a banker’s-parcel case just at present, and I liave 
been down the road taking a squint at the scene of action, and 
thereupon must have a word or two with our client.” 

“Did your client commit the robbery?” 1 asked. 

“ Bless your soul and body, no,” answered Wemmick, very 
drily. “ But he is accused of it. So might you or I be. Either 
of us might be accused of it, you know,” 

“Only neither of us is,” I remarked. 

“ Yah! ” said Wemmick, touching me on the breast with his 
forefinger; “you’re a deep one, Mr. Pip! Would you like to have 
a look at Newgate ? Have you time to spare ? ” 

I had so much time to spare that the proposal came as a relief, 
notwithstanding its irreconcilability witli my latent desire to keep 
my eye on the coach-office. Muttering that I would make tlie 
inquiry whether I had time to walk with him, I went into the 
office, and ascertained from the clerk with the nicest precision and 
much to the trying of liis temper, tlie earliest moment at which the 
coach could be expected — which I knew beforehand, quite as well 
as he. I then rejoined Mr. Wemmick, and affecting to consult my 
watch and to be surprised by the information I had received, ac¬ 
cepted his offer. 

We were at Newgate in a few minutes, and we passed through 
the lodge where some fetters were hanging up on the bare walls 
among the prison rules, into the interior of the jail. At that time, 
jails were much neglected, and the period of exaggerated reaction 
consequent on all public wrong-doing — and which is always its 
heaviest and longest punishment — was still far off. So, felons 
were not lodged and fed better than soldiers (to say nothing of 
paupers), and seldom set fire to their prisons with the excusable ob¬ 
ject of improving the flavour of their soup. It was visiting time 
when Wemmick took me in; and a potman was going his rounds 
with beer; and the prisoners, behind bars in yards, were "buying 
beer, and talking to friends ; and a frouzy, ugly, disorderly, depress¬ 
ing scene it was. 

It struck me that Wemmick walked among the prisoners, much 
as a gardener might walk among his plants. This was first put 
into my head by his seeing a shoot that had come up in the night, 
and saying, “ What, Captain Tom ? Are you there ? Ah, indeed ? ” 
and also, ‘‘ Is that Black Bill behind the cistern ? Why I didn’t 
look for you these two months; how do you find yourself?” 
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Equally in liis stopping at the bars and attending to anxious 
wliisperers—always singly— Wemmick, with his post-office in an 
immovable state, looked at them while in conference, as if he were 
taking particular notice of the advance they had made, since last 
observed, towards coming out in full blow' at their trial. 

He was highly popular, and I found that he took the familiar 
department of Mr. Jaggers’s business; though something of the 
state of Mr. daggers hung about him too, forbidding approach 
beyond certain limits. His personal recognition of each successive 
client was comprised in a nod, and in his settling his hat a little 
easier on his head with both hands, and then tightening the post- 
office, and putting his hands in his pockets. In one or two in¬ 
stances, there was a difficulty respecting the raising of fees, and 
then Mr. Wemmick, backing as far as possible from the insufficient 
money produced, said, “ It’s no use, my boy. I am only a subordi¬ 
nate. I can’t take it. Don’t go on in that way with a subordi¬ 
nate. If you are unable to make up your quantum, my boy, you 
had better address yourself to a principal; tTiere are plenty of 
principals in the profession, you know, and what is not worth the 
while of one, may be worth the while of another; that’s my recom¬ 
mendation to you, speaking as a subordinate. Don’t try on useless 
mea.sures. Why should you? Now who’s next?” 

Thus, w'e walked through Wemmick’s greenhouse, until he turned 
to me and said, “ Notice the man I shall shake hands with.” I 
should have done so, without the preparation, as he had shaken 
hands w'ith no one yet. 

Almost as soon as he had spoken, a portly upright man (whom 
I can see now, as I wTite) in a well-worn olive-coloured frock-coat, 
W'ith a peculiar pallor overspreading the red in his complexion, and 
eyes that went wandering about when he tried to fix them, came 
up to a corner of the bars, and put his hand to his hat — which had 
a greasy and fatty surface like cold broth — with a half-serious and 
half-jocose military salute. 

“ Colonel, to you ! ” said Wemmick; “ how are you, Colonel ? ’* 

“ All right, Mr. Wemmick.” 

“ Everything was done that could be done, but the evidence was 
too strong for us, Colonel.” 

“ Yes, it was too strong, sir — but I don’t care.” 

“ No, no,” said Wemmick, coolly, “you don’t care.” Then, turn¬ 
ing to me, “ Served His Majesty, this man. Was a soldier in the 
line and bought his discharge.” 

I said, " Indeed ? ” and the man’s eyes looked at me, and then 
looked over my head, and then looked all round me, and then he 
drew his hand across his lips and laughed. 
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“I tliink I shall be out of this on Monday, sir,” he said to 
Weminick. 

“Perhaps,” returned my friend, “but there’s no knowing.” 

“ I am glad to have the chance of bidding you good bye, Mr. 
Wemmick,” said the man, stretching out his hand between two 
bars. 

“Thankye,” said Wcmmick, shaking hands with him. “Same 
to you. Colonel.” 

“If what I had upon me when taken, had been real, Mr. Uem- 
mick,” said the man, unwilling to let his haiul go, “ I should have 
asked the favour of your wearing another ring in acknowlctlg- 
incnt of your attentions.” 

“ ril accept the will for the deed,” said Wemmick. “ By-thc-byc; 
you were quite a pigeon-fancier.” The man looked up at the sky. 
“I am told you had a remarkable breed of tumblers. Couid you 
commission any friend of yours to bring me a pair, if you ve no 
further use for ’em ? ” 

“It shall be done, sir.” ^ , 

“ All ncrht ” said Wemmick, “ they shall be taken care of. Good 
afternoon,°Colonel. Good bye!” They shook hands again, and 
as we walked away Wemmick said to me, “A Comer, a very good 
workman The Recorder’s report is made to-day, and he is sure to 
be executed on Monday. Still you see, as far as it goes, a pair of 
pigeons are portable property, aU the same.” With that he looked 
back, and nodded at his dead plant, and then cast his eyes about 
him in walking out of the yard, as if he were considering what 

other pot would go best in its place. 

As we came out of the prison through the lodge, I found that the 
great importance of my guardian was ai>preciateil by the turnkeys, 
no less than by those whom they held in charge. “Well, Mr. 
Wemmick ” said the turnkey, who kept us between the two studded 
and spiked lodge gates, and who carefully locked one before he un¬ 
locked the other, “ What’s Mr. daggers going to do with that Water¬ 
side murder ? Is he going to make it manslaughter, or what is he 

going to make of it?” , 

“ Why don’t you ask him ? ” returned Wcmmick. 

“ Oh yes I dare say ! ” said the turnkey. 

“Now that’s the way with them here, Mr. Pip,” remarked 
Wemmick turning to me with his post-office elongated. “They 
don’t mind what they ask of me, the subordinate; but you’ll never 

catch ’em asking any questions of my principal. 

“Is this young gentleman one of the ’prentices or articled ones 
of your office?” asked the turnkey, with a grin at Mr. Wemmick’s 

humour. 
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“There he goes again, you see !” cried Wemmick, “I told you 
so ! Asks another question of tlie subordinate before tlie first is 
dry ! Well, supposing iMr. Pip is one of tlieni ? ” 

“ Wliy then,*' said tlie turnkey, grinning again, “ lie knows what 
I^Ir. daggers is.” 

“ Yah ! *’ cried Wcmmick, suddenly hitting out at the turnkey in 
a facetious way, “you’re as dumb as one of your own keys when 
you have to do with my principal, you know you are. Let us out, 
you old fox, or I’ll get him to bring an action against you for false 
imprisonment.” 

The turnkey lauglied, and gave us good day, and stood laughing 
at us over tlie spikes of tlie wicket when we descended the steps 
into the street. 

“Jlind you, Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, gravely in my ear, as 
he took my arm to be more confidential; “ I don’t know that Mr. 
daggers does a better thing than the way in which he keeps him¬ 
self so high. He’s always so high. His constant height is of a 
piece with his immense abilities. That Colonel durst no more take 
leave of him^ than that turnkey durst ask him his intentions re¬ 
specting a case. Then, between his height and them, he slips in 
his subordinate — don’t you sec? — and so he has 'em, soul and 
body.” 

1 was very much impressed, and not for the first time, by my 
guardian’s subtlety. To confess the truth, I very heartily wished, 
and not for the first time, that I had had some other guardian of 
minor abilities. 

I\Ir. Wemmick and I parted at the office in Little Britain, where 
suppliants for Mr. daggers’s notice were lingering about as usual, 
and I returned to my watch in the street of the coach-office, with 
some three hours on hand. I consumed the whole time in think¬ 
ing how stmnge it was that I should be encompassed by all this 
taint of prison and crime; that, in my childhood out on our lonely 
marshes on a winter evening I should have first encountered it; 
that, it should have reappeared on two occasions, starting out like 
a stain that Avas faded but not gone j that, it should in this new Avay 
pervade my fortune and advancement. While my mind was thus 
*^*^S**Scd, I thought of the beautiful young Estella, proud and re¬ 
fined, coming towards me, and I thought with absolute abhorrence 
of the contrast between the jail and her. I wished that Wemmick 
had not met me, or that I had not yielded to him and gone with 
mm, so that, of all days in the year, on this day I might not have 
had Newgate in my breath and on my clothes. I beat the prison 
(lust off niy feet as I sauntered to and fro, and I shook it out of iny 
dress, and I exhaled its air from my lungs. So contaminated did I 
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feel, remembering wlio was coming, that the coar^h came quickly 
after all, and I was not yet free from the soiling consciousness of 
Mr. Wemmick’s conservatoiy, when I saw her face at the coach 
window and her hand waving to me. 

f What was the nameless shadow which again in that one instant 
bad passed ? 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


In her furred travelling-dress, Estella seemed more delicately 
beautiful than she had ever seemed yet, even in my eyes. Her 
manner was more winning than she had cared to let it be to me 
before, and I thought I saw Miss Havishain’s influence in the 
change. 

We stood in the Inn Yard while she pointed out her luggage to 
me, and when it was all collected I remembered — having forgotten 
everything but hei-self in the meanwhile — that I knew nothing of 
her destination. 

“ I am going to Richmond,” she told me. “ Our lesson is, that 
there are two Richmonds, one in Surrey and one in Yorkshire, and 
that mine is the Surrey Richmond. The distance is ten miles. I 
am to have a carriage, and you are to take me. This is my purse, 
and you are to pay my charges out of it. Oh, you must take the 
purse! We have no choice, you and I, but to obey our instruc¬ 
tions. We are not free to follow our own devices, you and I.” 

As she looked at me in giving me the pui-sc, I hoped there was 
an inner meaning in her words. She said them slightingly, but. 
not with displeasure. 

“A carriage will have to be sent for, Estella. Will you rest 
here a little ^ ” 

“ Yes, I am to rest here a little, and I am to drink some tea, 

and yoii^are to take care of me the while.” 

She drew her arm through mine, as if it must be done, and I 
requested a waiter who had been staring at the coach like a man 
who had never seen such a thing in his life, to show us a private 


sitting-room. Upon that, he pulled out a napkin, as if it were a 
magic clue without which he couldn’t find the way upstairs, and 
led us to the black hole of the establishment: fitted up with a 


diminishing mirror (quite a superfluous article considering the hole’s 
proportions), an anchovy sauce-cruet, and somebody s pattens. On 
my objecting to this retreat, he took us into another room with a 
dinner-table°for thirty, and in the grate a scorched leaf of a copy- 
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book under a bushel of coal-dust. Having looked at this extinct 
conflagration and shaken his head, he took my order: which, prov¬ 
ing to be merely “ Some tea for the lady,” sent him out of the room 
in a very low state of mind. 

I was, and I am, sensible that the air of this chamber, in its 
strong combination of stable with soup-stock, might have led one 
to infer that the coaching department was not doing well, and that 
the enterprising proprietor was boiling down the horses for the 
refreshment department. Yet the room was all in all to me, 
Estella being in it. I thought that with her I could have been 
liappy there for life. (I was not at all happy there at the time, 
observe, and I knew it well.) 

“ Where are you going to, at Richmond 1 ” I asked Estella. 

“ I am going to live,” said she, “at a great expense, with a lady 
there, who has the power — or says she has — of taking me about, 
and introducing me, and sho\Wng people to me and showing me to 
people.” 

“ I suppose you will be glad of variety and admiration ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

She answered so carelessly, that I said, “You speak of yourself 
as if you were some one else.” 

“ Where did you learn how I speak of others ? Come, come,” 
said Estella, smiling delightfully, “you must not expect me to go 
to school to you; I must talk in my own way. How do you 
thrive with Mr. Pocket ? ” 

“ I live quite pleasantly there \ at least-” It appeared to 

me that I was losing a chance. 

“ At least ? ” repeated Estella. 

“As plejxsantly as I could anywhere, away from you.” 

“You silly boy,” said Estella, quite composedly, “how can you 
talk such nonsense ? Your friend Mr. Matthew, I believe, is supe¬ 
rior to the rest of his family ? ” 

“Very superior indeed. He is nobody’s enemy-” 

“ — Don’t add but his o\vn,” interposed Estella, “for I hate 
that class of man. But he really is disinterested, and above small 
jealousy and spite, I have heard ? ” 

“ I am sure I have every reason to say so.” 

“You have not every reason to say so of the rest of his people,” 
said Estella, nodding at me with an expression of face that was 
at once grave and rallying, “for they beset Miss Havisham with 
reports and insinuations to your disadvantage. They watch you, 
misrepresent you, write lettere about you (anonymous sometimes), 
and you are the torment and occupation of their lives. You can 
scarcely realise to yourself the hatred those people feel for you.” 
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“ They do me no harm, I liopc 1 ” 

Instead of answering, Estella Inirst out laughing. This was 
very singular to me, and I looked at lier in considemble perplexity. 
When she left off — and she had not laughed languidly, but with 
real enjoyment — I sai<l, in my diffident way with her: 

“ I hope I may suppose that you would not be amused if they 
did me any harm ? ” 

“No, no, you may be sure of that,” said Estella. “You may 
be certain that I laugh because they fail. Oh, those peoi)le with 
Miss Harisham, and the tortures they undergo ! ” She laughed 
again, and even now, when she had told me why, her laughter wius 
very singular to me, for I could not doubt its being genuine, and 
yet it seemed too much for the occasion. I thouglit there must 
really be something more here than I knew j she saw the thought 
in my mind and answered it. 

“It is not easy for even you,” said Estella, “to know what sat¬ 
isfaction it gives me to see those people thwarted, or what an 
eiyoyable sense of the ridiculous I have when they are made ridic¬ 
ulous. For you were not brought up in that strange house from a 
mere baby. — I was. You had not your little wits sharpened by 
their intriguing against you, sui)pressed and defenceless, under the 
mask of sympathy and pity anil what not, that is soft and sooth¬ 
ing.— I bad. You did not gradually open your round childish 
eyes wider and wider to the discovery of that impostor of a woman 
who calculates her stores of peace of mind for when she wakes up 
in the night. — I did.” 

It was no laughing matter with Estella now, nor was she summon¬ 
ing these remembrances from any shallow place. I would not have 
been the cause of that look of hers, for all my expectations in a heap. 

“Two things I can tell you,” said Estella. “First, notwith¬ 
standing the proverb, that constant dropping will wear away a stone, 
you may set your mind at rest that these people never will 
never would in a hundred years — impair your ground with Miss 
Havisham, in any particular, great or small. Second, I am be¬ 
holden to you as the cause of their being so busy and so mean in 

vain, and there is my hand upon it.” 

As she gave it me playfully — for her darker mood had been 
but momentary — I held it and put it to my lips. “You ridicu¬ 
lous boy,” said Estella, “ will you never take warning ? Or do you 
kiss my hand in the same spirit in which I once let you kiss my 
cheek 1 ” 

“ Whit spirit was that?” said I. 

“ I must think a moment. A spirit of contempt for the fawmers 
and pjbtters,” 

/ 

I 

I 

4 

/ 
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“ If I s«'iy 5 TS, may I kiss tlie cheek again ? ” 

“ You should have asked before you touched the hand. But, 
yes, if you like.” 

I leaned down, and her calm face was like a statue’s. “Now,” 
said Estella, gliding away the instant I touched her cheek, “you 
are to take care that I have some tea, and you are to take me to 
Richmond.” 

Her reverting to this tone as if our association were forced upon 
us and we were mere puppets, gave me pain; but everything in 
our intercourse did give me pain. Whatever her tone with me 
happened to be, 1 could put no tnist in it, and build no hope on it; 
and yet I went on against trust and against hope. Why repeat it 
a thousand times ? So it ahvays was. 

I rang for the tea, and the waiter, reappearing wth his magic 
clue, brought in by degrees some fifty adjuncts to that refreshment, 
but of tea not a glimpse. A teaboard, cups and saucers, plates, 
knives and forks (including carvers), spoons (various), salt-cellars, 
a meek little muffin confined with the utmost precaution under a 
strong iron cover, Moses in the bulrushes typified by a soft bit of 
blitter in a quantity of parsley, a pale loaf with a powdered head, 
two proof impressions of tlie bars of the kitchen fire-place on tri¬ 
angular bits of bread, and ultimately a fat family urn: which the 
waiter staggered in with, expressing in his countenance burden and 
suff ering. After a prolonged absence at this stage of the entertain¬ 
ment, he at length came back wdth a casket of precious appearance 
containing twigs. These I steeped in hot water, and so from the 
whole of these appliances extracted one cup of I don’t know what, 
for Estella. 

The bill paid, and the waiter remembered, and the ostler not for¬ 
gotten, and the chambermaid taken into consideration — in a word, 
the whole house bribed into a state of contempt and animosity, and 
Estella’s purse much lightened — w’C got into our post-coach and 
drove away. Turning into Cheapside and rattling up Newgate- 
street, we were soon under the walls of which I was so ashamed. 

“ What place is that ? ” Estella asked me. 

I made a foolish pretence of not at first recognising it, and then 
told her. As she looked at it, and drew in her head again, mur¬ 
muring “ Wretches ! ” I would not have confessed to my visit for 
any consideration. 

“ ]\Ir. daggers,” said I, by way of putting it neatly on somebody 
else, “has the reputation of being more in the secrets of that dis¬ 
mal place than any man in London.” 

“ He is more in the secrets of every place, I think,” said Estella, 
in a low voice. 
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“You have been accustomed to sec him often, I suppose?’* 

“ I have been accustomed to see him at uncertain intervals, ever 
since I can remember. But I know him no better now, than I did 
before I could speak plainly. What is your own experience of 
him? Do you advance with him?” 

“ Once habituated to his distrustful manner,” said I, “ I have 
done very well.” 

“Arc you intimate?” 

“ I have dined with him at his private house.” 

“I fancy,” said Estella, shrinking, “that must be a curious 
place.” 

“ It is a curious place.” 

I should have been chary of discussing my guardian too freely 
even with lier; but I should have gone on witli the subject so far 
as to describe the dinner in Gerrard-street, if we had not then come 
into a sudden glare of gas. It seemed, while it lasted, to be all 
alight and alive with that inexplicable feeling I had ha<l before; 
and when we were out of it, I was as much dazed for a few mo¬ 
ments as if I had been in Lightning, 

So, we fell into other talk, and it was principally about the way 
by which we were travelling, and about what parts of London lay 

on this side of it, and what on that. The great city was almost 

new to her, she told me, for she had never left Miss Havisham’s 
neighbourhood until she had gone to France, and she had merely 
passed through London then in going and returning. I asked her 
if my guardian had any charge of her while she remained here? 
To that she emphatically said, “ God forbid! ” and no more. 

It was impossible for me to avoid seeing that she cared to attract 
/ me ; that she made herself winning ; and would have won me even 
/ if the task had needed pains. Yet this made me none the happier, 
I for, even if she had not taken that tone of our being disposed of 
/ by others, I should have felt that she held my heart in her hand 

I because she wilfully chose to do it, and not because it would have 

wung any tenderness in her, to crush it and throw it away. 

When we passed through Hammersmith, I showed her where 
Mr. Matthew Pocket lived, and said it was no great way from 
Richmond, and that I hoped I should see her sometimes. 

“ Oh yes, you are to see me; you are to come when you tliink 
proper; you are to be mentioned to the family; indeed you are 
already mentioned.” 

I inquired was it a large household she was going to be a mem¬ 
ber of? 

“ No ; there are only two ; mother and daughter. The mother 
is a lady of some station, though not averse to increasing her 
income.” 
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“ I wonder Miss Havisham could part with you again so soon.” 

“ It is part of Miss Havisliam’s j)lans for me, Pip,” said Estella, 
with a sigli, as if she were tired ; “ I am to write to her constantly 
and see her regularly, and report how I go on — I and the jewels 
-- for they are nearly all mine now.” 

It was the first time she had ever called me by my name. Of 
course slie did so purposely, and knew that I should treasure it up. 

We came to Kiclmioml all too soon, and our tlestination there 
wa.s a liousc by the Green ; a staid old house, where hoops and 
powder and patches, embroidered coats, rolled stockings, ruffles, 
aiul swords, had liad tiieir court days many a time. Some ancient 
trees before the house were still cut into fashions as formal and 
unnatural as the hoops and wigs and stiff skirts; but their own 
allotted places in the great procession of the dead were not far off’, 
and they would soon drop into them and go the silent way of the 
rest. 

A bell with an old voice — which I dare say in its time had 
often said to the house, Here is the green farthingale. Here is the 
diamond-hilted sword, Here are the shoes with red heels and the 
blue solitaire, — sounded gi'avely in the moonlight, and two cherry- 
coloured maids came fluttering out to receive Estella. The door¬ 
way soon absorbed her boxes, and she gave me her hand and a smile, 
and said good night, and was absorbed likewise. And still I stood 
looking at the house, thinking how happy I should be if I lived 
there with her, and knowing that I never was happy with her, 
but always miserable. * 

I got into the carriage to be taken back to Hammersmith, and I 
got in with a bad heart-ache, and I got out with a worse heart-ache. 
At our ovm door I found little Jane Pocket coming home from a 
little party, escorted by her little lover; and I envied her little 
lover, in spite of his being subject to Flopson. 

lilr. Pocket was out lecturing; for he was a most delightful 
lecturer on domestic economy, and his treatises on the management 
of children and servants were considered the very best text-books 
on those themes. But Mrs. Pocket was at home, and was in a 
little difficulty, on account of the baby’s having been accommodated 
with a needle-case to keep him quiet during the unaccountable absence 
(with a relative in the Foot Guards) of Millers. And more needles 
were missing than it could be regarded as quite wholesome for a 
patient of such tender years either to apply externally or to take 
lis a tonic. 

Mr. Pocket being justly celebrated for giving most excellent prac¬ 
tical advice, and for having a clear and sound perception of things 
and a highly judicious mind, I had some notion in my heart-ache 
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of begging him to accept my confi(U*nce. But happening to look 
up at Mi*s. Pocket as she siit reailiiig her book of dignities after 
prescribing Bed as a sovereign remedy for baby, I tliought — 

— No, I wouldn’t. 
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Biddy. When I woke up in the niglit — like Oamilla — I used to 
think, with a weariness on my spirits, that I shouhKhave been hap¬ 
pier and better if I liad never seen Miss Havisham’k f^cc, and had 
risen to manhood content to be partnei-s with Joe ia thfe honest old 
forge. Many a time of an evening, when I sat alpne Ipoking at the 
fire, I thought, after all, there was no^fire Ukii^he for>^e fire and the 
kitchen fire at home. 

Yet Estella was so inseparable from all my restlessness and dis¬ 
quiet of mind, that I really fell into confusidn as to the limits of 
my own part in its production. That is 46 say, supposing I had 
liad no expectations, and yet liad had !^clla to think of, I could 
not make out to my satisfaction that if should have done much 
better. Now, concerning the influence or^i gy nosition on othcre, I 
was in no such difficulty, and so I perceived—tliougli dimly enough 
perhaps — that it was not beneficial to anj'body, and, above all, that 
it was not beneficial to Herbert. My lavish habits led his easy nat¬ 
ure into expenses that he could not aftbrd, corrupted the simplicity 
of his life, and disturbed his peace wdth anxieties and regrets. I 
was not at all remorseful for having unwittingly set those other 
branches of the Pocket family to the poor arts they practised : 
because such littlenesses were their natural bent, and would have 
been evoked by anybody else, if I had left them slumbering. But 
Herbert’s was a very different case, and it often caused me a twinge 
to think that I had done him evil service in crowding his sparely- 
furnished chambers with incongruous upholstery work, and placing 
the canary-breasted Avenger at his disposal. 

So now, as an infallible way of making little ease great ease, I 
began to contract a quantity of debt. I could hardly begin but Her¬ 
bert must begin too, so he soon followed. At Startup’s suggestion, we 

Q 
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])ut ourselves down for olection into a club called the Finches of 
the Grove: the object of which institution I have never divined, if 
it were not that the inembci's should dine expensively once a fort- 
niglit, to tjuarrel anumg themselves iia much as possible after din¬ 
ner, and to cause six waiters to get drunk on the stairs. I know 
that tliese gratifying social ends were so invariably accomplished, 
tluit Herbert and I understood nothing else to be referred to in the 
fii-st standing toast of tlie society: which mn, “ Gentlemen, may 
tlie i)ro.sent promotion of good feeling ever reign predominant among 
the Finclies of tiie Grove.” 

The Finclies spent their money foolishly (the Hotel we dined at 
was in Covent Garden), and the firet Finch I saw when I had the 
honour of joining tlie Grove was Bentley Dnnnmle : at that time 
floundering about town in a cab of his own, and doing a great deal 
of damage to the posts at the street corners. Occasionally, he shot 
himself out of liis cipiiiinge head-foremost over the apron; and I saw 
liim on one occasion deliver himself at the door of the Grove in this 
unintentional way — like coals. But liere I anticipate a little, for I 
wjus not a Finch, and could not be, according to the sacred laws of 
tlie society, until I came of age. 

In my confidence in my own resources, I would willingly have 
taken Herbert’s expenses on myself; but Herbert was proud, and I 
could make no such proposal to him. So, he got into difficulties in 
every direction, and continued to look about him. When we grad¬ 
ually fell into keeping late hours and late company. I noticed that 
he looked about him with a desponding eye a'- breakfast-time; 
that he began to look about him more hopefully about mid-day; 
tliat lie drooped when he came in to dinner; that he seemed to 
do.scry Cajiital in tlie distance, rather clearly, after dinner; that he 
all but realised Capital towards midnight; and that about two 
o’clock in the morning, he became so deeply despondent again as to 
talk of buying a rifle and going to America, with a general purpose 
of compelling buffaloes to make his fortune. 

I was usually at Hammersmith about half the week, and when I 
was at Hammersmith I haunted Richmond : whereof separately by- 
and-bye. Herbert would often come to Hammersmith when I was 
there, and I think at those seasons his father would occasionally 
have some passing perception that the opening he was looking for 
had not appeared yet. But in the general tumbling up of the 
family, his tumbling out in life somewhere, was a thing to transact 
itself somehow. In the meantime Mr. Pocket grew greyer, and 
tried oftener to lift himself out of his perplexities by the hair. 
While Mrs. Pocket tripped up the family with her footstool, read 
her book of dignities, lost her pocket-handkerchief, told us about 
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her grandpapa, ami taught the young idea how to shoot, by slioot- 
iug it into bed whenever it attracted lier notice. 

As I am now generalising a period of my life with the object of 
clearing my way before me, I can scarcely do so better than by at 
once completing the description of our usual manners anti customs 
at Barnard’s Inn. 

We spent as much money as we could, and got as little for it as 
people could make up their minds to give us. We were always 
more or less miserable, and most of our acquaintance were in the 
same condition. There was a gay fiction among us that we were 
constantly enjoying ourselves, and a skeleton truth that wo never 
did. To the best of my belief, our case was in the last aspect a 
rather common one. 

Every morning, with an air ever new, Herbert went into the City 
to look about him. I often paid him a visit in the dark back-room 
in which he consorted with an ink-jar, a hat-peg, a coul-bo.v, a string- 
box, an almanack, a desk and stool, and a ruler; and I do not re¬ 
member that I ever saw him do anything else but look about him. 
If we all did what we undertake to <lo, as faithfully as Herbert did, 
we might live in a Republic of the Virtues. He had nothing else 
to do, poor fellow, exc^ept at a certain hour of every afternoon to 
“go to Lloyd’s ” — in observance of a ceremony of seeing his prin¬ 
cipal, I think. He never did anything else in connection with 
Lloyd’s that I could find out, except come back agiiin. When he 
felt hLs case unusually serious, and that he positively must find an 
opening, he would go on ’Change at a busy time, and \Valk in and 
out, in a kind of gloomy country dance figure, among the assembled 
magnates. “For,” says Herbert to me, coming home to dinner on 
one of those special occasions, “I find the tnith to be, Handel, that 

an opening won’t come to one, but one miLst go to it-so I 

have been.” 

If we had been less attached to one another, I think we must 
have hated one another regularly every morning. I detested the 
chambers beyond expression at that period of repentance, and could 
not endure the sight of the Avenger’s livery: which had a more 
expensive and a less remunerative appearance then, than at any 
other time in the four-and-twenty hours. As we got more and more 
into debt, breakfast became a hollower and hollower form, and being 
on one occasion at breakfast-time threatened (by letter) with legal 
proceedings, “not iinwholly unconnected,” as my local paper might 
put it, “ with jewellery,” I went so far as to seize the Avenger by 
his blue collar and shake him off his feet — so that he was actually 
in the air, like a booted Cupid — for presuming to suppose that we 
wanted a roll. 
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Atccrtiuii times — meaning at imcertain timc.s, for they depended 
on our humour — I would siiy to Herbert, as if it were a remark¬ 
able discovery: 

“ My dear Herbert, we arc getting on badly.” 

“My dear Handel,” Herbert wouhi say to me, in all sincerity, 

“ if you will believe mo, those veiy words were on my lips, by a 
strange coincidence.” 

“Then, Herbert,” I would respond, “let us look into our affairs.” 

We always derived profound sjitisfaction from making an appoint¬ 
ment for this purpose. I always thought this was business, this 
was the way to confront the thing, this was the way to take the 
foe by the throat. And 1 know Herbert thought so too. 

We ordered something rather special for dinner, with a bottle of 
something similarly out of the common way, in order that our minds 
might be fortified for the occasion, and we might come well up to 
the mark. Dinner over, we produced a bundle of pens, a copious 
supply of ink, and a goodly show of writing and blotting paper. 
For, there was something veiy comfortable in having plenty of 
stationery. 

I would then take a sheet of paper, and write across the top of 
it, in a neat liand, the heading, “Memorandum of Pip’s debts;” 
witli Barnard’s Inn and the date very carefully added. Herbert 
would also take a sheet of paper, and write across it with similar 
formalities, “ ]\Iemorandum of Herbert’s debts.” 

Each of us would then refer to a confused heap of papera at his 
side, which had been thrown into drawers, worn into holes in pock¬ 
ets, half-burnt in lighting candles, stuck for weeks into the look¬ 
ing-glass, and otherwise damaged. The sound of our pens going 
refreslied us c.Kccedingly, insomuch that I sometimes found it diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish between this edifying business proceeding and 
actually paying the money. In point of meritorious character, the 
two things seemed about equal. 

Wlien we had written a little while, I would ask Herbert how 
he got on 1 Herbert probably would have been scratching his head 
in a most rueful manner at the sight of his accumulating figures. 

“They are mounting up, Handel,” Herbert would say; “upon 
my life they are mounting up.” 

“Be firm, Herbert,” I would retort, plying my own pen with 
great assiduity. “Look the thing in the face. Look into your 
affairs. Stare them out of countenance.” 

“ So I would, Handel, only they are staring 7?ie out of counte¬ 
nance.” 

However, my detennined manner would have its effect, and Her¬ 
bert would fall to work again. After a time he would give up once 
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more, on the plea tlmt he had not got Cobbs’s bill, or Lobbs’s, or 
Nobbs’s, as the case might be. 

“ Then, Herbert, estimate; estimate it in round numbers, and 
put it down.” 

“ Wliat a fellow of resource you are! ” my friend woul<l reply, with 
admiration. “ Really your business powers arc very remarkable.” 

I thought so too. I established with myself, on these occasions, 
the reputation of a lirst-rate man of business — prompt, decisive, 
energetic, clear, cool-headed. When I had got all my responsibilities 
down upon my list, I compared each with the bill, and ticked it otf. 
l\Iy self-approval when I ticked an entry was quite a luxurious sen¬ 
sation. Wlien I had no more ticks to make, I folded all my bills 
up uniformly, docketed each on the back, and tied the whole into a 
symmetrical bundle. Then I tUd the same for Herbert (who mod¬ 
estly said he had not my administrative genius), and felt that I had 
brouglit his affairs into a focus for him. 

My business habits had one other bright feature, wliich I called 
“leaving a Margin.” For example; supposing Herbert’s debts to 
be one hundred and sixty-four pounds four-and-twopence, I would 
say, “Leave a margin, and put them down at two hundred.” Or, 
supposing my own to be four times as much, I would leave a mar¬ 
gin, and put them down at seven hundred. I had the highest 
opinion of the wisdom of this same Margin, but I am bound to 
acknowledge that on looking back, I deem it to have been an 
expensive device. For, we always mn into new debt immediately, 
to the full extent of the margin, and sometimes, in the sense of 
freedom and solvency it imparted, got pretty far on into another 
margin. 

But there was a calm, a rest, a virtuous hush, consequent on 
these examinations of our affairs, that gave me, for the time, 
an admirable opinion of myself. Soothed by my exertions, my 
method, and Herbert’s compliments, I would sit with his symmet¬ 
rical bundle and my own on the table before me among the sta¬ 
tionery, and feel like a Bank of some sort, rather than a private 
individual. 

We shut our outer door on these solemn occasions in order that 
. we might not be interrupted. I had fallen into my serene state 
one evening, when we heard a letter dropped through the slit in 
the said door, and fall on the ground. “It’s for you, Handel,” 
said Herbert, going out and coming back with it, “and I hope 
there is nothing the matter.” This was in allusion to its heavy 
black seal and border. 

The letter was signed Tr-\bb & Co., and its contents were sim¬ 
ply, that I was an honoured sir, and that they begged to inform 
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me that Mrs. J. Garger>' liaj departed this life on Monday last at 
twenty minutes past six in the evening, and that iny attendance 
was reijucsted at the interment on Monday next at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was the fii^st time that a grave had opened in my road of life, 
and the gap it made in the smooth ground was wonderful. The 
figure of my sister in her chair by the kitchen fire, haunted me 
niglit and day. That the place could possibly be, without her, was 
something my mind seemed unable to compass; and whereas she 
liad seldom or never been in my thoughts of late, I had now the 
strangest idea that she was coining towards me in the street, or 
that she would presently knock at the door. In my rooms too, 
witli which she had never been at all associated, there was at once 
the blankness of death and a perpetual suggestion of the sound of 
her voice or the turn of her face or figure, as if she were still alive 
and had been often there. 

Wliatever iny fortunes might have been, I could scarcely have 
recalled my sister with much tenderness. But I suppose there is 
a shock of regret which may exist without much tendenicss. Under 
its influence (and perhaps to make up for the want of the softer 
feeling) I was seized with a violent indignation against the assail¬ 
ant from whom she had suffered so much; and I felt that on suffi¬ 
cient proof I coidd have revengefully pursued Orliek, or any one 
else, to the last extremity. 

Having written to Joe, to offer him consolation, and to assure 
him that I would come to the funeral, I passed the intermediate 
days in the curious state of mind I have glanced at. I went down 
early in the morning, and alighted at the Blue Boar, in good time 
to walk over to the forge. 

It was fine summer weather again, and, as I walked along, the 
times when I was a little helpless creature, and my sister did not 
spare me, vividly returned. But they returned with a gentle tone 
upon them, that softened even the edge of Tickler. For now, the 
very breath of the beans and clover whispered to my heart that the 
day must come when it would be well for my memory that others 
walking in the sunshine should be softened as they thought of me. 

At last I came within sight of the house, and saw that Trabb and 
Co. had put in a funeral execution and taken possession. Two dis¬ 
mally absurd persons, each ostentatiously exhibiting a crutch done 
up in a black bandage — as if that instrument could possibly com- 
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municatc any comfort to anybody — were j)osted at tlie front door ; 
and in one of them I recognised a i)()stboy discharged from tlie Boar 
for turning a young couple into a sawpit on tlieir bridal morning, in 
consequence of intoxication remleriiig it necessary for him to ride 
his horse clasped round the neck with both arms. All the children 
of the village, and most of the women, were admiring these sable 
warders and the closed windows of the house and forge ; and as I 
came up, one of the two warders (the postboy) knocked at the door 
— implying that I was far too imich exhausted by grief, to liave 

strength remaining to knock for myself. 

Another sable warder (a carpenter, who had once eaten two 
geese for a wager) opened the door, and showed me into the be.st 
parlour. Here, Mr. Trabb had taken unto himself the best Uible, 
and had got all the 'leaves up, and was holding a kind of black 
Bazaar, with the aid of a quantity of black pins. At the moment 
of my arrival, he had just finished putting somebody’s hat into 
black long-clothes, like an African baby; so he held out his hand 
for mine. But I, misled by the action, and confused by the 
occasion, shook hands with him with every testimony of warm 

affection. 

Poor dear Joe, entangled in a little black cloak tied m a large 
bow under his chin, was seated apart at the upper end of the room; 
where as chief mourner, he had evidently been stationed by Trabb. 
When I bent down and said to him, “Dear Joe, how are youV’ he 
said, “Pip, old chap, you know’d her when she were a fine figure 
of a_” and clasped my hand and said no more. 

Biddy looking very neat and modest in her black dress, went 
quietly here aiuAherc, and was veiy helpful. When I had spoken 
to Biddy as I thought it not a time for tiilkmg, I went and sat 
down neilr Joe, and there began to wonder in what part of the 
house it —she —my sister —was. The air of the parlour being 
faint with the smell of sweet cake, I looked about for the table of 
refreshments; it was scarcely visible until one liad got accustomed 
to the gloom, but there was a cut-up plum-cake upon it, and there 
were cut-up oranges, and sandwiches, and biscuits, and two decan¬ 
ters that I knew very well as ornaments, but had never seen used in 
all my life : one full of port, and one of sherry. Standing at this 
table I became conscious of the servile Pumblechook m a black 
cloak and several yards of hatband, who was alternately stuffing 
himself and making obsequious movements to catch my attention. 
The moment he succeeded, he came over to me (breathing sherry 
and crumbs), and said in a subdued voice, “lilay I, dear sir?” and 
did I then descried Mr. and Mrs. Hubble; the last-named in a 
decent speechless paroxysm in a corner. We were all going to 
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“follow,” and were all in cou!*se of being tied up separately (by 
Trabb) into ridiculous bundles. 

“ Which I nieantersay, Pip,” Joe whispered me, as we were being 
wliat Mr. Trabb called “formed” in the parlour, two and two — 
and it was dreadfully like a preparation for some grim kind of 
dance; “ which I mttintersay, sir, as I would in preference have 
carried her to the church myself, along with three or four friendly 
ones wot come to it with willing harts and arms, but it were con¬ 
sidered wot the neighbour would look down on such and would be 
of opinions as it were wanting in respect.” 

“ Pocket-liandkerchiefs out, all!” cried Mr. Tnibb at this point, 
in a depressed business-like voice — “Pocket-handkerchiefs oi^t! 
Wo are ready ! ” 

So, we all put our pocket-handkerchiefs to our faces, as if our 
noses were bleeding, and filed out two and two; Joe and I; Biddy 
and Pumblechook ; Mr. and Mrs. Hubble. The remains of my 
I)oor sister had been brought round by the kitchen door, and, it 
being a point of Undertaking ceremony that the six bearers must 
be stifled and blinded under a horrible black velvet housing with a 
wliite border, the whole looked like a blind monster with twelve 
human legs, shuffling and blundering along under the guidance, of 
two keepei's —the postboy and his comrade. 

The neighbourhood, however, highly approved of these arrange¬ 
ments, and we were much admired as we went through the village; 
the more youthful and vigorous part of the community making 
dashes now and then to cut us olF, and lying in wait to intercept us 
at points of vantage. At such times the more exuberant among 
them called out in an excited manner on our emergency round some 
corner of expectancy, “ Here they come ! ” ^^Here they are ! ” and 
we were all but cheered. In this progress I was much annoyed by 
the abject Pumblechook, who, being behind me, persisted all the 
way, as a delicate attention, in arranging my streaming hatband, 
and smoothing my cloak. My thoughts were further distracted by 
the excessive pride of Mr. and Mrs. Hubble, who were surpassingly 
conceited and vainglorious in being members of so distinguished a 
procession. 

And now the range of marshes lay clear before us, witli the sails 
of the ships on the river growing out of it; and we went into the 
churchyard, close to the graves of my unknowm parents, Philip 
Pirrip, late of this parish, and Also Georgiana, Wife of the Above. 
And there, my sister was laid quietly in the earth while the larks 
sang high above it, and the light wind strewed it with beautiful 
shadows of clouds and trees. 

Of the conduct of the worldly-minded Pumblechook while this 
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was doing, I desire to say no more than it was all addressed to me; 
and that even when those noble passages were read whicli reminded 
humanity how it brought nothing into tlie world and can take noth¬ 
ing out, and how it fleeth like a shadow and never coiitimieth long 
in one stay, I heard him cough a reservation of the case of a young 
gentleman who came unexpectedly into large property. ’Wlien we 
got back, he had the hardihood to tell me tliat he wished my sister 
could have known I had done her so much honour, and to liint tliat 
she would have considered it reasonably purclnised at the price of 
her death. After that, he drank all the rest of the sherry', and 
Mr. Hubble drank the port, and the two tidked (which I have 
since observed to be customary in such ciises) as if they were of quite 
another i-ace from the deceiised, and were notoriously immortal. 
Finally, he went away witii Mr. and Mre. Hubble — to make an 
evening of it, I felt sure, and to tell the Jolly Bargemen that he 
was the founder of my fortunes and my earliest benefactor. 

■\Vhen they were all gone, and when Tnibb and his men — but 
not his boy : I looked for him — had crammed their mummery into 
bags, and were gone too, the house felt wholesomcr. Soon after¬ 
wards, Biddy, Joe, and I, had a cold dinner together; but we 
dined in the best parlour, not in the old kitchen, and Joe was so 
exceedingly particular wliat he did mth his knife and fork and the 
salt-cellar and what not, that there was great restraint upon us. 
But after dinner, when I made him take his pipe, and when I had 
loitered with him about the forge, and when we sat down together 
on the great block of stone outside it, we got on better. I noticed 
that after the funeral Joe changed his clothes so far, as to make 
a compromise between his Sunday dress and working dress: in 
which the dear fellow looked natural, and like the Man he was. 

He was very inucli pleased by my asking if I might sleep in my 
o^vn little room, and I was pleased too; for, I felt that I had done 
rather a great thing in making the request. When the shadows of 
evening were clo.sing in, I took an opportunity of getting into the 

garden with Biddy for a little talk. 

“Biddy,” said I, “I think you might have written to me about 

these sad matters.” ^ , ,, , t 

“Do you, Mr. Pip?” said Biddy. “I should have written if I 


had thought that.” i • i 11 i t t 

“ Don’t suppose that I mean to be unkind, Biddy, when I say 1 

consider that you ought to have thought that. 

“ Do you, Mr. Pip i i 1 . 1 . 

She was so quiet, and had such an orderly, good, and pretty way 

with her that I did not like the thought of making her cry again. 

After looking a little at her downcast eyes as she walked beside me, 

I gave up that point. 
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“I suppose it be difficult for you to remain here now, Biddy, 
dear 1 ” 

“ Oil! I can’t do so, Mr. Pip,” said Biddy, in a tone of regret, 
but still of quiet conviction. “ I have been speaking to Mre. Hub¬ 
ble, and I am going to her to-morrow. I hope we shall be able 
to take some care of Mr. Gargery, together, until he settles down.” 

“How are you going to live, Biddy? If you want any mo—” 

“ How am I going to live ? ” repeated Biddy, striking in, wdth a 
momentJiry Hush upon lier face. “I’ll tell you, Mr. Pip. I am 
going to tiy to get the place of mistress in the new school nearly 
finislicd here. I can be well recommended by all the neighbours, 
and I hope I can be industrious and patient, and teach myself while 
I teach others. You know, Mr. Pip,” pursued Biddy, with a smile, 
as she raised her eyes to my face, “ the new schools are not like the 
old, but I learnt a good deal from you after that time, and have 
had time since then to improve.” 

“ I think you would always improve, Biddy, under any circum¬ 
stances.” 

“Ah! Except in my bad side of human nature,” murmured Biddy. 

It was not so much a reproach, as an irresistible thinking aloud. 
Well! I thought I would give up that point too. So, I w-alked a 
little further with Biddy, looking silently at her downcast eyes. 

“ I have not heard the particulars of my sister’s death, Biddy.” 

“ They are very slight, poor thing. She had been in one of her 
bad states — though they liad got better of late, mther than worse 
— for four days, wlien she came out of it in the evening, just at 
tea-time, and said quite plainly, ‘Joe.’ As she had never said any 
word for a long while, I ran and fetched in Mr. Gargery from the 
forge. She made signs to me that she wanted him to sit down 
close to her, and wanted me to put her arms round his neck. So 
I put them round his neck, and she laid her head down on liis 
slioulder quite content and satisfied. And so she presently said 
Joe again, and once ‘Pardon,* and once ‘Pip.’ And so she never 
lifted her head up any more, and it was just an hour later when 
W'C laid it down on her o\vn bed, because we found she was gone.’’ 

Biddy cried ; the darkening garden, and the lane, and the stars 
that were coming out, were blurred in my o\vn sight. 

“ Nothing w’as ever discovered, Biddy ? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“■Do you know what is become of Orlick ? ” 

I should think from the colour of his clothes that he is work¬ 
ing in the quarries.” 

Of course you have seen him then? — Why are you looking 
at that dark tree in the lane ? ” * 
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“ I saw him there, on the night she died.” 

“That was not the hust time either, Biddy?” 

“ No; I have seen liim there since we have been walking here. 
— It is of no use,” said Biddy, laying her hand upon my arm, as 
I was for running out, “you know I would not deceive you; he 

was not there a minute, and he is gone.” 

It revived my utmost indignation to find that she was still 
pursued by this fellow, and I felt inveterate against him. I told 
her so, and told her that I would spend any money or take any 
pains to drive him out of that country. By degrees she led me 
into more tempenite talk, and she told me how Joe loved me, and 
how Joe never complained of anything — she didn t say, of me; 
she had no need; I knew what she meant — but ever did his ( 
duty in his way of life, with a strong hand, a quiet tongue, and a 
gentle heart. 

“Indeed, it would be hard to say too much for him,” said I; 
“ and, Biddy, we must often speak of these things, for of course I 
shall be often down here now. I am not going to leave poor Joe 
alone.” 

Biddy said never a single word. 

“ Biddy, don’t you hear me ? ” 

“Yes Mr. Pip.” 

“Not to mention your calling me Mr. Pip — which appears to 
me to be in bad taste, Biddy —what do you mean?” 

“ Wliat do I mean ?” asked Biddy, timidly. 

“Biddy,” said I, in a virtuously self-asserting manner, “I must 
request to know what you mean by this ? ” 

“ By this ? ” said Biddy. , « 

“No don’t echo,” I retorted. “You used not to echo, Biddy. 

“ Usid not 1 ” said Biddy. “ 0 Mr. Pip ! Used! ” 

Well! I rather tliought I would give up that point too. 
After another silent turn in the garden, I fell back on the main 

position. , 1 

“ Biddy ” said I, “ I made a remark respecting my coming down 

here often, to see Joe, which you received with a marked silence. 

Have the goodness, Biddy, to tell me why. 

“Are you quite sure, then, that you will come to see him 
often?” asked Biddy, stopping in the narrow garden walk, Snd 
looking at me under the stars, with a clear and honest eye. 

“ Oh dear me ' ” said I, as I found myself compelled to give up 
Biddy in despair. “ This really is a very bad side of human 
nature ! Don’t say any more, if you please, Biddy. This shocks 

me very much.” ..r, ,, i • 

For which cogent reason I kept Biddy at a distance during 
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supper, and when I went up to my own old little room, took as 
stately a leave of her as I could, in my murmuring soul, deem 
reconcilable witii the churchyard and the event of the day. As 
often as I was restless in the niglit, and that -was every quarter of 
an liour, I reflected w’hat an uukindness, w’hat an injury, what an 
injustice, Biddy had done me. 

Early in the morning, I W'as to go. Early in the morning, 1 
w'as out, and looking in, unseen, at one of the wooden windows of 
the forge. There I stood, for minutes, looking at Joe, already 
at work with a glow of health and strength upon his face that 
made it show as it the bright sun of the life in store for him were 
shining on it. 

“Good bye, dear Joe! — No, don’t wipe it oft’—for God’s 
sake, give me your blaekened hand! — I shall be down soon and 
often.” 

“ Never too soon, sir,” said Joe, “ and never too often, Pip ! ” 

Biddy was W'aiting for me at the kitchen door, with a mug of 
new milk and a crust of bread. “Biddy,” said I, when I gave her 
my hand at parting, “ I am not angry, but I am hurt.” 

“No, don’t be hurt,” she pleaded quite pathetically; “let only 
me be hurt, if I have been ungenerous.” 

Once more, the mists \vcre rising as I w’alked away, slf they 
disclosed to me, as I suspect they did, that I should not come back, 
and that Biddy w'as quite right, all I can say is — they were 
quite right too. 


CHAPTER XXXfi. 

Herbert and I w'ent on from bad to worse, in the way of in¬ 
creasing our debts, looking into our affairs, leaving Margins, and 
the like exemplary transactions; and Time went on, whether or no, 
as he has a way of doing; and I came of age — in fulfilment of 
Herbert s prediction, that I should do so before I knew where I was. 

Herbert himself had come of age, eight months before me. As 
he had nothing else than his majority to come into, the event did 
not make a profound sensation in Barnard’s Inn. But w'e had 
looKed forward to my one-and-twentieth birthday, with a crowd of 
speculations and anticipations, for we had both considered that 
my giiardian could hardly help saying something definite on that 
occasion. 

I had taken care to have it well understood in Little Britain 
when my birthday was. On the day before it, I received an offi¬ 
cial note from Wemmick, informing me that Mr. daggers would 
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be glad if I would call upon liiin at five in the afternoon of the 
auspicious day. This convinced us that sometliing great was to 
liappen, and threw me into an unusual flutter when I repaired to 
niy guardian’s ottice, a model oi punctuality. 

In the outer ottice Weminick ottered me his congratulations, and 
incidentally rubbed the side of his nose witli a folded piece of tissue- 
paper that I liked the look of. But he said nothing respecting it, 
and motioned me witli a nod into my guardian’s room. It was 
November, and my guardian was standing before his fire leaning 
his back against the chimney-piece, with his hands under his coat¬ 
tails. 

“Well, Pip,” said he, “I must call you Mr. Pip to-ilay. Con¬ 
gratulations, Mr. Pip.” 

We shook hands — he was always a remarkably short shaker 

— and I thanked him. 

“Take a chair, Ur. Pip,” said my guardian. 

As I sat down, and he preserved his attitude and bent his brows 
at his boots, I felt at a disadvantage, which reminded me of that 
old time when I had been put upon a tombstone. The two ghastly 
casts on the shelf were not fiir from him, and their expression was 
as if they were making a stupid apoplectic attempt to attend to 

the conversation. 

“Now my young friend,? my guardian began, as if I were a 
witness in the box, “ I am going to have a word or two with you.” 

“ If you please, sir.” , ^ , x 

“What do you suppose,” said Mr. daggers, bending for^v^ard to 

look at the ground, and then throwing his head back to look at 

the ceiling, “what do you suppose you are living at the rate of? 

“ At the rate of, sir 1 ” ^ xi -r 

“ At ” repeated l^Ir. daggers, still looking at the ceiling, the 

— rate —of?” And then looked all round the room, and paused 
with his pockeHiandkerchief in his hand, half way to his nose. 

I had looked into my affairs so often, that I had thoroughly 
destroyed any slight notion I might ever have had of their bear¬ 
ings. Reluctantly, I confessed myself quite unable to answer the 
question. This reply seemed agreeable to Mr. daggers who said, 
“ I thought so »” and blew his nose with an air of satisfaction. 

“Now, I have asked you a question, my friend,” said Mr. 
daggers. ’ “Have you anything to ask wief” 

“Of course it would be a great relief to me to ask you several 

questions, sir; but I remember your prohibition.” 

“ Ask one,” said Mr. daggers. x i -> » 

“Is my benefactor to be made knowm to me to-day? 

“ No. Ask another.” 
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“ Is that confidence to be imparted to me soon?” 

“Waive that, a moment,” said Mr. daggers, “and a.sk another.” 

I looked about me, but tiiore appeared to be now no possible 
eswipc from the impuiy, “Have — I — anything to receive, sir?” 
On that, jMr. Jaggcr.s said, triumphantly, “ I thought we should 
come to it! ” and called to Weminick to give him that piece of 
paper. Wemmick appeared, handed it in, and disappeared. 

“Now, Mr. Pip,” sjiid Mr. daggers, “attend if you please. You 
have been drawing pretty freely here; your name occurs pretty 
often in Wemmick’s cash book i but you are in debt, of couree?” 

“I am afraid I must say yes, sir.” 

“ You know you must siiy yes ; don’t you?” said Mr. daggers. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I don’t ask you what you owe, because you don’t know; and 
if you did know, you wouhln’t tell me; you would say less. Yes, 
yes, my friend,” cried Mr. daggers, waving his forefinger to stop 
me, as I made a show of protesting: “ it’s likely enough that you 
think you wouldn’t, but you would. You’ll excuse me, but I know 
better than you. Now, tjike this piece of paper in your hand. 
You have got it? Very good. Now, unfold it and tell me what 
it is.” 

“This is a bank-note,” said I, “for five hundred pounds.” 

“That is a bank-note,” repeated Mr. daggers, “for five hun¬ 
dred pounds. And a very handsome sum of money too, I think. 
You consider it so?” 

“ How could I do otherwise ! ” 

“ Ali! But answer the question,” said Mr. daggers. 

“ Undoubtedly.”. 

“You consider it, undoubtedly, a handsome sum of money. 
Now, that handsome sum of money, Pip, is your own. It is a pres¬ 
ent to you on this day, in earnest of your expectations. And at 
the rate of that handsome sum of money per annum, and at no 
higher rate, you are to live until the donor of the whole appears. 
That is to say, you will now take your money afi'airs entirely into 
your own hands, and you will draw from Wemmick one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds per quarter, until you are in communica¬ 
tion witli the fountain-head, and no longer with the mere agent. 
M I have told you before, I am the mere agent. I execute my 
instructions, and I am paid for doing so. I think them injudicious, 
but I am not paid for giving any opinion on their merits.” 

I was beginning to express my gratitude to ray benefactor for 
the great liberality wth which I was treated, when Mr. Jaggeis 
stopped me. “I am not paid, Pip,” said he, coolly, “to carry 
your words to any one;” and then gathered up his coat-tails, as 
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he had gatliercd up the subject, ami stood frowning at his boots 
as if he suspected tlieni of designs against liiin. 

After a pause, I hinted : 

“There was a question just now, Mr. daggers, whicli you desired 
me to waive for a inoinent. I hope I am doing uotliiug wrong in 
asking it again ? ” 

“ What is it ? ” said lie. 

I might have known that he would never help me out; but it 
took me aback to have to shape the question afresh, as if it were 
quite new. “ Is it likely,” I said, after hesitating, “ that my patron, 

vS^ the fountain-head you have spoken of, Mr. daggers, will soon-” 

there I delicately stojiped. 

“Will soon what?” asked Mr. daggers. “That’s no question 
as it stands, you know.” 

“Will soon come to London,” .said I, after casting about for a 
precise form of words, “or summon me anywhere else?” 

“ Now here,” replied Mr. daggers, fixing me for the first time 
with his dark deep-set eyes, “ we must revert to the evening when 
we first encountered one another in your village. What did I tell 
you then, Pip ? ” 

“You told me, Mr. daggers, that it might be years hence when 
that person appeared.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. daggers ; “ that’s my answer.” 

As we looked full at one another, I felt my breath come quicker 
in my strong desire to get something out of him. And as I felt 
that it came quicker, and as I felt that he saw that it came quicker, 
I felt that I had less chance than ever of getting anything out of him. 

“Do you suppose it will still be years hence, Mr. daggers?” 

Mr. daggers shook his head —not in negativing the question, but 
in altogether negativing the notion that he could anyhow be got to 

answer it_and the two homble casts of the twitched faces looked, 

when my eyes strayed up to them, as if they had come to a crisis in 
their suspended attention, and were going to sneeze. 

“ Come ! ” said lilr. daggers, warming the backs of his legs with 
the backs of his warmed hands, “ I’ll be plain with you, my friend 
Pip. That’s a question I must not be asked. You’ll understand 
that, better, when I tell you it’s a question that might compromise 
me. Come ! I’ll go a little further with you; I’ll say something 
more.” 

He bent down so low to fro\>Ti at his boots, that he was able to 
rub the calves of his legs in the pause he made. 

“When that person discloses,” said Mr. daggers, straightening 
himself, “you and that person will settle your own affairs. When 
that person discloses, my part in this business will cease and deter- 
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mine. When that person discloses, it will not be nccessaiy for me 
to know anything about it. And that’s all I have got to say.” 

We looked at one another until I withdrew my eyes, and looked 
tlioughtfully at the door. From this last speech I derived the notion 
tliat Miss Havishain, for some resison or no reason, had not taken 
him into her confidence as to her designing me for Estella; that he 
resented this, and felt a jealousy about it; or that he really did 
object to that seliemc, and would have nothing to do with it. 
When I raised my eyes again, I found that he had been shrewdly 
looking at me all the time, and was doing so still. 

“ If that is all you have to say, sir,” I remarked, “ there can be 
nothing left for me to siiy.” 

He nodded assent, and pulled out his thief-dreaded watch, and 
asked me where I was going to dine 1 I replied, at my own cham¬ 
bers, with Herbert. As a necessary sequence, I asked him if he 
would fiivour us with his company, and he promptly accepted the 
invitation. But he insisted on walking home with me, in order 
that I might make no extra preparation for him, and first he had a 
letter or two to write, and (of course) had his hands to wash. So, 
1 said I would go into the outer office and talk to Wcmmick. 

Tlic fact was, that when the five hundred pounds had come into 
my pocket, a thought had come into my head which had been often 
there before ; and it appeared to me that Wcmmick was a good 
person to advise with, concerning such thought. 

He had already locked up his safe, and made preparations for 
going home. He had left his desk, brought out his two greasy 
office candlesticks and stood them in fine with the snuffers on a 
slab near the door, ready to be extinguished ; he had raked his fire 
low, put his hat and great-coat ready, and was beating himself all 
over the chest with his safe-key ns.an athletic exercise after busi¬ 
ness. 

“ Mr. Wemmick,” said I, “ I want to ask your opinion. I am 
very desirous to serve a friend.” 

Wemmick tightened his post-office and shook his head, as if his 
opinion were dead against any fatal Aveakness of that sort. 

“ This friend,” I pursued, “ is t^ing to get on in commercial life, 
but has no money, and finds it difficult and disheartening to make a 
beginning. Noav, I want somehow to help him to a beginning.” 

“With money down?” said Wemmick, in a tone drier than any 
sawdust. 

“ With some money doum,” I replied, for an uneasy remembrance 
shot across me of that symmetrical bundle of papers at home; “with 
so7ne money down, and perhaps some anticipation of my expecta¬ 
tions.” 
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“Air. Pip,” said Wemmick, “I should like ju.st to run over 
with you on iny ftngers, if you plejise, the names of the various 
bridges up as high as Chelsea Reach. Let’s see; there’s London, 
one; Southwark, two; Blackfriai-s, three ; Waterloo, four; West¬ 
minster, five ; Vauxhall, six.” He had checked otf each bridge in 
its turn, with the handle of his safe-key on the palm of his hand. 
“There’s as many us sLx, you see, to choose from.” 

“I don’t understand you,” siiid 1. 

“Choose your bridge, Air. Pip,” returned Wemmick, “and take 
a walk upon your bridge, and pitch your money into the Thames 
over the centre arch of your bridge, and you know the end of it. 
Serve a friend with it, and you may know the end of it too — but 
it’s a less pleasant and profitable cud.” 

I could have posted a newspaper in his mouth, he made it so 
wide after saying this. 

“This is very discouraging,” said I. 

“ Alciint to be so,” said Wemmick. 

“ Then is it your opinion,” I imiuired, with some little indigna¬ 
tion, “ th at a m an ^loiiliLimxcr-” 

“ — Invest portabl e property in a friend ?” sjiid Wemmick. 

“ Certainly ~hr'sTiouTd~imt. Unless hc~\van^t o get xid-OLtlie 

friend_and then it becomes a question how much portable prop¬ 

erty it may be worth, to get rid of him.” 

“And that,” said I, “is your dclibemte opinion, Air. Wemmick?” 

“That,” he returned, “is my deliberate opinion in this office.” 

' “ Ah! ” said I, pressing him, for I thought I saw him near a 

'' loophole here ; “ but would that be your opinion at Walworth ? ” 

“Air. Pip,” he replied with gravity, “Walworth is one place, 
and this office is another. Aluch as the Aged is one person, and 
Air. Jaggere is another. They must not be confounded together. 
Aly Walworth sentiments must be taken at Walworth; none but 
my official sentiments can be taken in this office.” 

“Very well,” said I, much relieved, “then I sliall look you up 

at Walworth, you may depend upon it.” 

“Air. Pip,” he returned, “you will be welcome there, in a pri¬ 
vate and personal capacity.” 

We had held this conversation in a low voice, well knowing my 
guardian’s ea.rs to be the sharpest of the sharp. As he now ap-, 
peared in his door^vay, towelling his hands, Wemmick got on his 
great-coat and stood by to snuff out the candles. We all three went 
into the street together, and from the door-step Wemmick turned 
his way, and Air. daggers and I turned ours. 

I could not help wshing more than once that evening, that Air. 
daggers had had an Aged in Gerrard-street, or a Stinger, or a 

B. 
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Soinethiug, or a Somebody, to unbend his brows a little. It was 
an uncomfortable consideration on a twenty-first birthday, that 
coming of age at all seemed hardly worth while in such a guarded 
and suspicious world as he made of it. He was a thousand times 
better informed and cleverer than Wemmick, and yet I would a 
thousand times rather have had Wemmick to dinner. And Mr. 
daggers made not me alone intensely melancholy, because, after he 
w’as gone, Herbert said of himself, with his eyes fixed on the fire, 
that he tliought he must have committed a felony and forgotten 
the details of it, he felt so dejected and guilty. 


CHAPTER XXXVir. 

Deeming Sunday the best day for taking Mr. Wemmick’s 
Walworth sentiments, I devoted the next ensuing Sunday afternoon 
to a pilgrimage to the Castle. On aiTiving before the battlements, 

I found the Union Jack flying and the drawbridge up, but un¬ 
deterred by this show of defiance and resistance, I rang at the gate, 
and was admitted in a most pacific manner by the Aged. 

“ My son, sir,” said the old man, after securing the drawbridge, 
“ rather had it in his mind that you might happen to drop in, and 
lie left word that he would soon be home from his afternoon’s 
walk. He is very regular in his walks, is my son. Very regular 
in evciytUing, is my son.” 

I nodded at the old gentleman as Wemmick himself might have 
nodded, and we went in and sat down by the fireside. 

“You made acquaintance with my son, sir,” said the old man, 
in his chirping way, while he wanned his hands at the blaze, “ at 
his ofiioe, I expect V* I nodded. “ Ilah ! I have heerd that my 
son is a wonderful hand at his business, sir?” I nodded hard. 
“Yes; so they tell me. His business is the Law?” I nodded 
harder. “ Whicli makes it more surprising in my son,” said the old 
man, “for he was not brought up to the Law, but to the Wine- 
Coopering.” 

Curious to know how the old gentleman stood informed concern¬ 
ing the reputation of Mr. daggers, I roared that name at him. He 
threw me into the greatest confusion by laughing heartily and 
replying in a very sprightly manner, “No, to be sure; you’re 
right.” And to this horn* I have not the faintest notion of what 
he meant, or what joke he thought I had made. 

As I could not sit there nodding at him perpetually, without 
making some other attempt to interest him, I shouted an inquiry 
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whether his own calling in life had been “the Wine-Coopering.” 
By dint of straining tliat term out of myself several times and 
tapping the old gentleman on the chest to associate it with him, I 
at last succeeded in making my meiuiing undei-stood. 

“No,” said the old gentleman ; “ the warehousing, the warehous¬ 
ing. First, over yoinler;” he appeared to mean up the chimney, 
but I believe he intended to refer me to Liverpool; “and then in 
the City of London here. However, having an infirmity — for I 
am hard of hearing, sir-” 

I expressed in pantomime the greatest astonishment. 

“ — Yes, hard of hearing; having that infirmity coming upon 
me, my son he went into the Law, and he took charge of me, and 
he by little and little made out this elegant and beautiful j)roperty. 
But returning to what you said, you know,” pui'sucd the old man, 
again laughing heartily, “what I say is. No, to be sure; you’re 
right.” 

I was modestly wondering whether my utmost ingenuity would 
have enabled me to sjiy anything that would have amused him 
half as much as this imaginary plcasantrj’, when I was startled by 
a sudden click in the wall on one side of the chimney, and the 
ghostly tumbling open of a little wooden flap with “John” upon 
it. The old man, following my eyes, cried witli great triumph, 
“My son’s come home!” and we both went out to the draw¬ 
bridge. 

-It was w'orth any money to see Wemmick waving a salute to 
me from the other side of the moat, when we might have shaken 
hands across it with tlie greatest ease. The Aged was so delighted 
to work the drawbridge, that I made no offer to assist him, but 
stood cpiiet until Wemmick had come across, and had presented 
me to Miss SkiHins: a lady by whom he wirs accompanied. 

Miss Skiftins was of a wooden ai)pcarance, and was,yike her 
escort, in the post-olHce branch of the service. She might have 
been some two or three yeai-s younger than Wemmick, and I judged 
her to sUind iiossessed of portable property. The cut of her dress 
from the waist upward, both before and behind, made her figure 
very like a boy’s kite; and I might have pronounced her gown a 
little too decidedly orange, and her gloves a little too intensely 
green. But she seemed to be a good sort of fellow, and showed a 
high regard for the Aged. I was not long in discovering that she 
wa.s a frequent visitor at the Castle; for, on our going in, and my 
complimenting Wemmick on his ingenious contrivance for announc¬ 
ing himself to the Aged, he begged me to give my attention for a 
moment to the other side of the chimney, and disappeared. Pres¬ 
ently another click came, and another little door tumbled open 
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witli “ Miss Skiffins on it; tlicu Miss Skiftins shut up and John 
tumbled open ; then Miss Skithns and John both tumbled open 
togetlier, and tinally shut up together. On Wcmmiek's return 
from working these mechanical apijliances, I expressed the great 
admiration with which I regarded them, and lie said, “Well, you 
know, tliey’re both pleasant and useful to tlie Aged. And by 
George, sir, it’s a thing worth mentioning, that of all the people 
who come to this gate, the secret of those pulls is only kno\vn to 
the Aged, Miss Skiffins, and me! ” 

“And i\Ir. Wemmick made them,” added Miss Skiftins, “with 
his own hands out of his own head.” 

While Miss Skiftins was taking off her bonnet (she retained her 
green glo\cs during tlic evening as an outward and visible sign that 
tlierc was comjiany), Wemmick invited me to take a walk with him 
round the projierty, and see how the island looked in winter-time. 
Thinking that he did this to give me an opportunity of taking his 
Walworth sentiments, I seized the opportunity as soon as we were 
out of the Castle. 

Having thought of the matter with care, I approached my sub¬ 
ject as if I had never hinted at it before. I informcil Wemmick 
tliat I was anxious in behalf of Herbert Pocket, and I told him how 
we had fii“st met, and how we had fought. I glanced at Herbert’s 
home, and at liis character, and at his having no means but such 
as he was dependent on his hither for: those, uncertain and un¬ 
punctual. I alluded to the advantages I had derived in my first 
rawness and ignorance from his society, and I confesseil that I 
feared I had but ill repaid them, and that he might have done 
better witliout me and my expectations. Keeping Miss Havishain 
in the background at a great distance, I still hinted at the possi¬ 
bility of my having competed with him in his prospects, and at the 
ccrtaiii^^of his possessing a generous soul, and being far above 
any mean distrusts, retaliations, or designs. For all these reasons 
(I told Wemmick), and because he was my young companion and 
friend, and I had a great affection for him, I wished my own good 
fortune to refiect some rays upon him, and therefore I sought ad¬ 
vice from Wemmick’s experience and knowledge of men and affairs, 
how I could best try with my resources to help Herbert to some 
present income — say of a lumdred a year, to keep him in good 
hope and heart — and gnulually to buy him on to some small 
partnership. I begged Wemmick, in conclusion, to understand 
that my help must always be rendered without Herbert’s knowl¬ 
edge or suspicion, and that there was no one else in the world with 
whom I could advise. I wound up by laying my hand upon his 
shoulder, and saying “I can’t help confiding in you; though I 
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know it must be troublesome to you; but that is your fault; in 
having ever brought me here.” 

Wemmick was silent for a little while, and then said witli a kind 
of start, “ Well, you know, ilr. Pip, I must tell you one thing. 
This is devilish good of you.” 

“Say you’ll help me to be good then,” said I. 

“Ecod,” replied Wemmiok, shaking his head, “that’s not my 
tmde.” 

“ Nor is this your trading-place,” said I. 

“You are right,” he returned. “You hit the nail on the head. 
Mr. Pip, Pll put on my considering cap, and I think all you want 
to do may be done by degrees. Skitlins (that’s her brother) is an 
accountant and agent. I’ll look him up and go to work for you.” 

“ I tliank you ten thousand times.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, “I thank you, for though we are 
strictly in our private and personal capacity, still it may be men¬ 
tioned that there are Newgate cobwebs about, and it brushes 
them away.” 

After a little further conversation to the same ctfect, we returned 
into the Castle where we found Miss Skiffins preparing tea. The 
rcspon.siblc duty of making the toast was dclegiited to the Aged, 
and tliat excellent old gentleman was so intent upon it that he 
seemed to be in some danger of melting his eyes. It was no 
nominal meal that we were going to make, but a vigorous reality. 
The Aged prepared such a haystack of buttered toast, that I could 
scarcely see him over it as it simmered on an iron stand hooked 
on to the top-bar; while Miss fekiffins brewed such a jorum of tea, 
that the pig in the back premises became strongly excited, and 
repeatedly expressed his desire to participate in tlie entertainment. 

The flag had been struck, and the gun had been fired, at the 
right moment of time, and I felt as snugly cut off from t|j^r<*t of 
Walworth as if the moat were thirty feet wide by as many 
deep. Nothing disturbed the tranquillity of the Castle, but the 
occasional tumbling open of John and Miss Skiffins. which little 
doors were a prey to some spasmodic infirmity that made me 
sympathetically uncomfortable until I got used to it. I inferred 
from the methodical nature of Miss Skiffins’s arrangements that 
she made tea there every Sunday night; and I rather suspected 
that a classic brooch she wore, representing the profile of an 
undesirable female with a very straight nose and a very new moon, 
was a piece of portable property that had been given her by 

Wemmick. , , , 

We ate the whole of the toast, and dmnk tea in proportion, 

and it was delightful to see how warm and greasy we all got after 
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it. The Aged, cspei-ially, iniglit have passed for some clean old 
chief of a savage tribe, ju.st oileil. After a sliort j)ause of repose, 
Miss Skiftiiis — in tlie ub.sonee of the little servant, who, it seemed, 
retired to the bosom of Iier family on Sunday afternoons — washed 
up the tea-things, in a trilling lady-like amateur manner that 
coinjuomised none of us. Tlicn, she put on her gloves again, and 
we drew round the fire, and Weinmick said, “Now, Aged Parent, 
tip us tlie paper.” 

Wemmick explaine<l to me while the Aged got his spectacles 
out, that this was according to custom, and that it gave the old 
gentleman iiifinitc satisfaction to read tlie news aloud. “ I won’t 
offer an apoiog)',” said Wemmick, “for he isn't capable of many 
pleasures — arc you. Aged P. ? ” 

“All rigiit, John, all right,” returned the old man, seeing him¬ 
self spoken to. 

“ Only tij) him a nod everj^ now and then when lie looks off his 
paper,” saicl Wemmick, “and he’ll be as happy as a king. We 
are all attention, Aged One.” 

“ All right, John, all right! ” returned the cheerful old man : so 
busy and so pleased, that it really was quite charming. 

The Aged’.s reading reminded me of the classes at Mr. Wopsle’s 
great-aunt’s, with the pleasanter peculiarity that it seemed to come 
through a keyhole. As he wanted the candles close to him, and 
as lie was always on the verge of putting either his head or the 
newspaper into them, he required as much watching as a powder- 
mill. But Wemmick was equally untiring and gentle in his vigi¬ 
lance, and the Aged read on, quite unconscious of his many rescues. 
M henever he looked at us, we all expressed the gieatcst interest 
and amazement, and nodded until he resumed again. 

As Wemmick and JMiss Skiftins sat side by side, and as I sat in 
a shad^^-y comer, I obsen’cd a slow and gradual elongation of 
]\Ir. Wemmick’s mouth, powerfully suggestive of his slowly and 
gradually stealing his arm round Miss Skifiins’s waist. In course 
of time I saw his hand appear on the other side of Miss Skiffins ; 
but at that moment JMiss Skiffins neatly stopped him vith the 
green glove, unwound his arm again as if it were an article of 
<lress, and with the greatest deliberation laid it on the table before 
her. Miss Skiffins’s composure while she did this was one of the 
most remarkable sights I have ever seen, and if I could have 
thought the act consistent with abstraction of mind, I should have 
deemed that Miss Skiffins performed it mechanically. 

By and-bye, I noticed Wemmick’s arm beginning to disappear 
again, and gradually fading out of view. Shortly afterwards, his 
mouth began to widen ag-ain. After an interval of suspense on 
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my part tliat was quite enthralling and almost painful, I saw his 
hand appear on the other side of Miss Skitiins. Instantly, Miss 
Skiffins stoppetl it with the neatness of a jdaeid boxer, took off 
that girdle or cestus as before, ami laid it on the table, laking 
the table to represent the path of virtue, I am justified in stilting 
that during the whole time of the Aged’s reading, Wemmiek’s arm 
was straying from the path of virtue and being recalled to it by 
Miss Skitiins. 

At last the Aged read himself into a light slumber. Tliis was 
the time for Wemmiek to produce a little kettle, a tray of glasses, 
and a black bottle with a iiorcelain-topped cork, representing some 
clerical dignitary of a rubicund and social aspect. M ith the aid 
of these appliances we all had something warm to drink : includ¬ 
ing the Aged, who was soon awake again. Miss Skitiins inLxed, 
and I observed that she and 'SVemmick drank out of one gla.ss. 
Of course I knew better than to offer to see Miss Skitiins home, 
and under the circumstances I thought I had best go fii*st: which 
I did, taking a cordial leave of the Aged, and having passed a 

pleasant evening. . , , 

Before a week was out, I received a note from \Vemmiek, dated 

Walworth, stating that he hoped he had made some advance in 
that matter appertaining to our private and personal capacities, 
and that he would be glad if I could come and see him again 
upon it So I went out to Walworth again, and yet again, and 
yet a^raiii, and I saw him by appointment in the City several times, 
but never held any communication with him on the subject m or 
near Little Britain. The upshot was, that we found a wmrthy 
young merchant or shipping-broker, not long established m busi¬ 
ness who wanteil intelligent help, and who wanteil capital, and 
who in due course of time and receipt would w’ant a partner. Be¬ 
tween him and me, secret articles w'erc signed of .whiejj# Herbert 
was the subject, and I paid him half of my five hundred pounds 
do^vn and engageil for sundry other payments: some, to fall due 
at certain dates out of my income : some contingent on my coming 
into my property. Miss Skiffins’s brother conducted the negotia¬ 
tion Wemmiek pervaded it throughout, but never appeared m it. 

The whole business was so cleverly managed, that Herbert had 
not the least suspicion of my hand being in it. I never shall for¬ 
get the radiant face with which he came home one afternoon, and 
toli me as a mighty piece of news, of his having faUen in with one 
Clarriker (the young merchant’s name), and of Clamkers having 
shown an extraordinaiy inclination towards him, and of his belief 
that the opening hhd come at last. Day by day as Ins hopes grew 
stronger and his face brigliter, he must have thought me a more 
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ami more aftectionate fVieml, for I had the greatest difficulty in 
restraining my teal's of triumph when I saw him so hajijiy. 

At length, the tiling being done, and he having that day entered 
Clarriker's House, and he having tiilked to me for a whole evening 
in a thish of ideasure ami success, I did really cry in good earnest 
when I went to bed, to think that my expectations had done some 
good to somebody. 

A great event in my life, the turning jioint of my life, now opens 
on my view. But, before I proceed to narrate it, and before I pass 
on to all the clianges it involved, I must give one chapter to Estclla. 
It is not much to give to the theme that so long tilled my heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

If that staid old house near the Green at Richmond should ever 
come to be haunted when I am dead, it will be haunted, surely, by 
my ghost. O the many, many nights and days through wliich the 
umpiiet spirit witliin me haunted that house when Estella lived 
there ! Let my body be where it would, my spirit was always 
wamlering, wandering, wandering about that house. 

The lady with whom Estella wa.s jilaced, Mrs. Brandley by name, 
was a widow, with one daughter several years older than Estclla. 
I he mother looked young and the daughter looked old; the mother’s 
comi)lexion was pink, and the daughter’s was yellow; the mother 
set uj) for frivolity, and the daughter for theology. They were in 
wliat is called a good position, and visited, and were visited by, 
mimbei's of people. Little, if any, community of feeling subsisted 
between them and Estella, but the understanding was established 
that they were necessary to her, and that she was necessary to them. 
Ml'S. Brandley had been a friend of ]\Iiss Havisham’s before the time 
of licii' seclusion. 

In ]\Irs. Brandlcy’s house and out of Mi's. Bmndley’s house, I 
suffeied evei'y kind and degree of torture that Estella could cause 
me. The nature of my relations with her, which placed me on 
terms of familiarity without placing me on terms of favour, con¬ 
duced to my distraction. She made use of me to tease other ad- 
mirei's, and she turned tlie very familiarity between herself and 
me, to tlie account of putting a constant slight on my devotion to 
her. If I had been her secretary, steward, half-brother, poor rela¬ 
tion if I had been a younger brother of her appointed husband — 
I could not have seemed to myself, further from my hopes when I 
was nearest to her. The privilege of calling her by her name and 
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hearing her call me by mine, became under the circumstances an 
aggravation of my trials; and while I think it likely that it almost 
maddened her other lovers, I knew too certainly that it almost 
maddened me. 

She had a<lmirers without end. No doubt my jcidousy made an 
admii-er of every one who went near her; but there were more than 
enougli of them without that. 

I saw her often at Richmond, I heard of her often in town, and 
I used often to take her and the Brandleys on the water; tliere 
were picnics, fete days, plays, oi)cras, concerts, parties, all sorts of 
pleasures, through which 1 pursued her — and they were all mis¬ 
eries to me. I never ha«l one hour’s happiness in her society, and 
yet my mind all round the four-and-twenty hours was harping on 
the happiness of having her with me unto death. 

Throughout this part of our intercourse — and it lasted, as will 
presently be seen, for what I then thought a long time — she 
habitually reverted to that tone which expressed that our associa¬ 
tion was forced upon us. There were other times when she would 
come to a sudden check in this tone and in all her many tones, and 
would seem to pity me. 

“Pip, Pip,” she said one evening, coming to such a check, when 
we sat apart at a darkening window of the house in Kichinond; 
“will you never take warning?” 

“Of what?” 

“ Of me.” 

“ Warning not to be attracted by you, do you mean, Estclla ? ” 

“ Do I mean! If you don’t know what I mean, you are 

blind.” , 1 ! 

I should have replied that Love was commonly reputed blind, ’ 

but for the reason that I always was restrained — and this was 
not the least of my miseries — by a feeling that it was ungenerous 
to press myself upon her, when she knew that she could not choose 
but obey Miss Havisham. My dread always was, that this knowl¬ 
edge on her part laid me under a lieavy disadvantage with her pride, 
and made me the subject of a rebellious struggle in her bosom. 

“At any rate,” said I, “I have no warning given me just now, 
for you wrote to me to come to you, this time. 

“ That’s tnie ” said Estclla, with a cold careless smile that 

always chilled me. t 

After looking at the twilight ^^^thout, for a little while, she went 


“The time has come round when Miss Havisham wishes to have 
me for a day at Satis. You are to take me there, and bring me 
bad: if you will. She would rather T did not travel alone, and 
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objects to receiving my maid, for slie lias a sensitive horror of 
being tallced of by such people. Can you take me?” 

“ Can I take you, Estella ! ” 

“ You can tlien ? The day after to-morrow, if you please. You 
are to pay all charges out of my purse. You hear the condition of 
your going?” 

“ And must obey,” said I. 

This was all the preparation I received for that visit, or for 
others like it: Miss Havisham never wrote to me, nor had I ever 
so much as seen her handwriting. We went down on the next day 
but one, ami we found her in the room where I had first beheld 
her, and it is needless to add that there was no change in Satis 
House. 

She was even more dreadfully fond of Estella than she had been 
when I last saw them together; I repeat the word advisedly, for 
tliere was somctliing positively dreadful in the energy of her looks 
and embmees. She hung upon Estclla’s beauty, hung upon her 
words, hung upon her gestures, and sat mumbling her own trem¬ 
bling fingers while she looked at her, as though she were devour¬ 
ing the beautiful creature she had reared. 

From Estella she looked at me, with a searching glance that 
seemed to pry into my heart and probe its wounds. “ How does 
she use you, Pip, how docs she use you?” she tisked me again, with 
her witch-like eagerness, even in Estella’s hearing. But, wiicn we 
sat by her flickering fire at night, she wjis most weird; for then, 
keeping Estella’s hand drawn through her arm and clutched in 
her own hand, she extorted from her by dint of referring back to 
what Estella had told her in her regular letters, the names and 
conditions of the men whom she had fascinated; and as Miss 
Havisham dwelt upon this roll, with the intensity of a mind 
mortally hurt and diseased, she sat with her other hand on her 
crutch stick, and her chin on that, and her wan bright eyes glaring 
at me, a very spectre. 

I saw in this, wretched though it made me, and bitter the sense 
of dependence, even of degradation, that it awakened — I saw in 
this, that Estella was set to wreak Miss Havisham’s revenge on 
men, and that she was not to be given to me until she had gratified 
it for a term. I saw in this, a reason for her being beforehand 
assigned to me. Sending her out to attract and torment and do 
mischief, Miss Havisham sent her with the malicious assurance that 
she was beyond the reach of all admirers, and that all who staked 
upon that cast were secured to lose. I saw in this, that I, too, 
was tormented by a perversion of ingenuity, even while the prize 
was reserved for me. I saw in this, the reason for my being 
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staved off so long, and the reason for my late guardian’s declining 
to commit himself to the formal knowledge of such a scheme. In 
a word, I saw in this, jNIiss Havisham as I had her then and there 
before my eyes, and always had had her before my eyes; and I 
saw in this, the distinct shadow of the darkened and unhealthy 
house in which her life was hidden from the sun. 

The candles that lighted that room of hers were placed in 
sconces on the wall. They were high from the ground, and they 
burnt with the steady dulness of artificial light in air that is 
seldom renew’cd. As I looked round at them, and at tlie pale 
gloom they made, and at the stopped clock, and at the withered 
articles of bridal dress upon the table and the ground, and at her 
own awful figure with its ghostly reflection thrown large by the 
fire upon the ceiling and the wall, I saw in eveiything the construc¬ 
tion that my mind had come to, repeated and thrown back to me. 
aiy thoughts passed into the great room across the landing where 
the table was spread, and I saw it written, as it were, in the falls 
of the cobwebs from the centre-piece, in the crawlings of the 
spiders on the cloth, in the tracks of the mice as they betook their 
little quickened hearts behind the panels, and in the gropings 
and pausings of the beetles on the floor. 

It happened on the occa.sion of this visit that some sharp words 
arose between Estella and l^Iiss Havisham. It was the fiist time 

I had ever seen them opposed. , t.,. 

We were seated by the fire, as just now described, and Miss 

Havisham still had Estella’s arm drawn through her own, and still 
clutched Estella’s hand in hers, when Estella gradually began to 
detach herself. She had shown a proud impatience more than 
once before, and had rather endured that fierce aflfection than 

accepted or returned it. 

“What!” said Miss Havisham, flashing her eyes upon her, 

“are you tired of me?” , 

“Only a little tired of myself,” replied Estella, disengaging her 

arm, and moving to the great chimney-piece, where she stood 

looking down at the fire. . , ,r- tt • u 

“Speak the truth, you ingrate!” cried Miss Havisham, pas¬ 
sionately striking her stick upon the floor; “you are tired of 

Estella looked at her with perfect composure, and again looked 
down at the fire. Her graceful figure and her beautiful face 
expressed a self-possessed indifference to the wild heat of the other, 

that was almost cruel. xx • i_ 

“You stock and stone!” exclaimed Miss Havisham. “You 
cold, cold heart! ” 
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“ What! ” said Estella, preserving her attitude of indifference 
as slie leaned against the great chimney-piece and only moving her 
eyes; “ do you reproacli me for being cold ? You ? ” 

“Are you not?” was the fierce retort. 

“ You should know,” said Estella. “ I am what you have made 
me. Take all the praise, take all tlie blame; take all the success, 
take all the failure; in short, take me.” 

“0, look at her, look at her!” cried Miss Havisham, bitterly; 
“ look at her, so hard and thankless, on tlie hearth where she was 
reared ! Where I took her into this wretched breast when it was 
first bleeding from its stabs, and where I have lavishc<l years of 
tenderness upon her ! ” 

“At least I was no party to the compact,” said Estella, “for if 
I could walk and speak, when it was made, it was as much as I 
could do. But what would you have ? You have been very good 
to me, and I owe everything to you. What would you have ? ” ^ 

“ Love,” replied the other. 

“You have it.” 

“I have not,” said Miss Havisham. 

“ Mother by adoption,” retorted Estella, never departing from 
the easy grace of her attitude, never raising her voice as the other 
did, never yielding either to anger or tenderness, “Mother by 
adoption, I have said that I owe everything to you. All I possess 
is freely yours. All that you have given me, is at your command 
to have again. Beyond that, I have nothing. And if you ask me 
to give you what you never gave me, my gratitude and duty can¬ 
not do impossibilities.” 

“ Did I never give her love! ” cried Miss Havisham, turning 
wildly to me. “ Did I never give her a burning love, inseparable 
from jealousy at all times, and from sharp pain, while she speaks 
thus to me ! Let her call me mad, let her call me mad ! ” 

“Wliy should I call you mad,” returned Estella, “I, of all 
people? Does any one live, who knows what set purposes you 
have, half as well as I do ? Does any one live, who knows what 
a steady memory you have, half as well as I do ? I who have sat on 
this same hearth on the little stool that is even now beside you 
there, learning your lessons and looking up into your face, when 
your face was strange and frightened me ! ” 

“Soon forgotten!” moaned Miss Havisham. “Times soon 
forgotten ! ” 

“No, not forgotten,” retorted Estella. “Not forgotten, but 
treasured up in my memory. When have you found me false to 
your teaching? When have you found me unmindful of your 
lessons ? When have you found me giving admission here,” she 
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touched her bo.som with her hand, “to anything that you excluded'? 
Be just to me.” 

“ So proud, so proud ! ” moaned Miss Havisham, pushing away 

her grey hair witli both her hands. 

“Wlio taught me to be proud?” returned Estella. ‘ Who 

praised me when I learnt iny lesson ? 

“ So hard, so hard ! ” moaned Miss Havisham, with her lormer 

taught me to be hard?” returned Estella. “Who 

praised me when I learnt my lesson? tt - \ •*. 

“But to be proud and hard to T/ie/” Miss Havisham quite 

shrieked, a.s she stretched out her arms. “ Estella, Estella, Estella, 

to be proud and hard to / ” , . , r i i 

Estella looked at her for a moment with a kind of calm wonder, 

but wa-s not otherwise disturbed; when the moment was past, she 
looked down at the fire again. 

“I cannot think,” said Estella, raising her eyes after a silence, 
“why you should be so unreasonable when I come to see you after 
a separation. I have never forgotten your wrongs and their 
causes. I have never been unfaithful to you or yonr schooling 
I have never shown any weakness that I can charge myself with. 

“ Would it be weakness to return my love ? exclaimed Miss 
Havisham. “ But yes, yes, she would call it so ! ” 

“ I hen-in to think,” said Estella, in a musing way, after another 
moment “of calm wonder, “ that I almost understand how this 
comes about. If you had brought up your adopted daughter 
wholly in the dark confinement of these rooms, and had never let 
her kLw that there was such a thing as the daylight by which she 
has never once seen your face - if you had done that and then, for 
a purpose, had wanted her to understand the daylight and know 
all about it, you would have been disappointed and angry ? 

Miss Havisham, with her head in her hands, sat making a 
low moaning, and swaying herself on her chair, but g.ive no 

‘‘"u'or ” said Estella “—which is a nearer case — if you had 
taught’her, from the dawn of her intelligence, with your utmost 
energy and might, that there was such a thing as daylight, bi t 
that it was made to be her enemy and destroyer, and she must 
alwavs rm avainst it, for it had blighted you and would else 
blic-Zt her • — if you had done this, and then, for a purpose, InM 
wantL her’to take naturally to the daylight and she could not do 
it, you would have been disappointed and angry 1 

Miss Havisham sat listening (or it seemed so, for I could not 

see her face), but still made no answer. 
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“So,” said Estella, “I must be taken as I have been made. 
Tlie success is not mine, the failure is not mine, but the two 
togetlier make me.” 

Miss Havisham had settled do^vn, I hardly knew how, upon 
tlie floor, among the faded bridal relics with which it was strewn. 
I took advantage of the moment — I had sought one from the 
first — to leave the room, after bcseecliing Estella’s attention to 
lier with a movement of my hand. When I left, Estella was yet 
standing by tlie great chimney-piece, just as she had stood tlirough- 
out. l^Iiss Havishain’s grey hair was all adrift upon the ground, 
among the other bridal wrecks, and was a miserable sight to see. 

It was with a depressed heart that I walked in the starlight for 
an hour and more, about the courtyard, and about the brewery, 
and about the ruined garden. When I at last took courage to 
return to tlie room, I found Estella sitting at Miss Havisham’s 
knee, taking up some stitches in one of those old articles of dress 
that were dropping to pieces, and of which I have often been 
reminded since by the faded tatters of old banners that I have 
seen hanging up in cathedrals. Afterwards, Estella and I jdayed 
at cards, as of yore — only we were skilful now, and played French 
games — and so the evening wore away, and I went to bed. 

I lay in that separate building across the courtyard. It was 
the fii'st time I had ever lain down to rest in Satis House, and 
sleep refused to come near me. A thousand Miss Havishams 
haunted me. She was on this side of my pillow, on that, at 
the head of the bed, at the foot, behind the half-opened door of the 
dressing-room, in the dressing-room, in the room overhead, in the 
room beneath — everywhere. At last, when the night was slow 
to creep on towards two o’clock, I felt that I absolutely could no 
longer bear tlie place as a place to lie down in, and that I must 
get up. I therefore got up and put on my clothes, and went out 
across the yard into the long stone passage, designing to gain the 
outer courtyard and walk there for the relief of my mind. But, 
I was no sooner in the passage than I extinguished my candle; 
for, I saw Miss Havisham going along it in a ghostly manner, 
making a low cry. I followed her at a distance, and saw her go 
up the staircase. She carried a bare candle in her hand, which 
she had probably taken from one of the sconces in her own room, 
and was a most unearthly object by its light. Standing at tlie 
bottom of the staircase, I felt the mildewed air of the feast-chamber, 
without seeing her open the door, and I heard her walking there, 
and so across into her own room, and so across again into' that, 
never ceasing the low cry. After a time, I tried in the dark both 
to get out and to go back, but I could do neither until some 
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streaks of day strayed in and showed me wliere to lay my hands. 
During the wliole" interval, whenever I went to the bottom of 
the staircase, I heard her footstep, saw her caudle pass above, 
and heard her ceaseless low cry. 

Before wc left next day, there was no revival of the diflfercnce 
between her and Estella, nor was it ever rcvivcil on any siinilar 
occasion ^ and there were four similar occasions, to the best ot iny 
remembrance. Nor, did Miss Idavishams manner to%\aids Estella 
in anywise change, except that I believed it to have something 
like fear infused among its former characteristics. 

It is impossible to turn this leaf of my life without putting 
Bentley Dnimmlc's name upon it; or I would, very gladly. 

On a certain occasion when the Finches were assembled in force, 
and when good feeling was being promoted in the usual manner 
by nobody’s agi'ceing with anybody else, the presiding Finch called 
the Grove to order, forasmuch as I\Ir. Drummle had not yet 
toasted a lady; which, according to the solemn constitution of the 
society it was the brute’s turn to do that day. I thought I saw 
him leer in an ugly way at me while the decanters were going 
round but as there was no love lost between us, that might easily 
be. What was my indignant surprise when he called upon the 
company to pledge him to “ Estella ! 

“ Estella who 1 ” said I. 

“ Never you mind,” retorted Drummle. r i » 

“ Estella of where ? ” said I. “ You are bound to say of where. 


Which he was, as a Finch. 

“ Of Ricliinond, gentlemen,” said Drummle, putting me out of 

the question, “ aiul a peerless beauty.” ,, ■ . i 

\ Much he knew about peerless beauties, a mean miserable uliot! 

I whispered Herbert. , . 

“I know that lady,” said Herbert, across the table, when the 


toast had been honoured. 

“ Do you ? ” said Drummle. 

“ Ami so do I,” I added with a scarlet face. 

“ Do you 1 ” said Drummle. Oh, Lord . 

This was the only retort — except glass or crockery — that the 
heavy creature was capable of making; but, I became as high y 
inceYsed by it as if it had been barbed with wit, and I immediately 
rose in n/place and said that I could not but regard it as bemg 

like the honourable Finch’s impudence to f 

Grove - we always talked about coming down to that G™™ 

I — V "'i—• 
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I nm.le him tlie extreme renly that I believed he knew wliere I 
was to be luund. 

\\ liether it was possible in a Christian country to get on without 
blood, after this, was a question on which the Finches were divided. 
Tlie debate upon it grew so lively, indeed, that at least sLx more hon- 
ounible members told six more, during the discussion, that they 
believed thei/ knew wiiere ihetj were to be found. However, it was 
decided at last (the Grove being a Court of Honour) that if Mr. 
Drummle would bring never so slight a certificate from the lady, 
importing that lie had the honour of her acquaintance, Mr. Pip 
must express liis regret, as a gentleman and a Finch, for having 
been betrayed into a warmth which.” Next day was appointed for 
tlie production (lest our lionour sliould take cold from ilelay), and 
next day Drummle appeared with a polite little avowal in Estella’s 
hand, that slie liad had the honour of dancing witli him several 
times. This left me no course but to regret that I had been 
“beti-ayed into a warmth which,” and on tlie whole to repudiate, 
as untenable, the idea that I was to be found anywhere. Drummle 
and I tlien sat snorting at one another for an hour, while the 
Grove engaged in indiscriminate contradiction, and finally the 
promotion of good feeling was declared to have gone ahead at an 
amazing nite. 

I tell this lightly, but it was no light thing to me. For, I can¬ 
not adequately express what pain it gave me to think that Estella 
should show any favour to a contemptible, clumsy, sulky booby, so 
very far below the average. To the present moment, I believe it 
to have been rofemble to some pure fire of generosity and disinter¬ 
estedness in my love for her, tliat I could not endure the thought 
of lier stooping to that hound. No doubt I should have been 
miserable wliomsoever she had favoured; but a worthier object 
would have caused me a difierent kind and degree of distress. 

It was easy for me to find out, and I did soon find out, that 
Drummle had begun to follow her closely, and that she allowed 
him to do it. A little while, and he was always in pursuit of her, 
and he and I crossed one another every day. He held on, in a dull 
persistent way, and Estella held him on ; now wdth encouragement, 
now with discouragement, now almost flattering him, now openly 
despising him, now knowing him very well, now scarcely remem¬ 
bering who he was. 

The Spider, as Mr. daggers had called him, was used to lying in 
wait, however, and had the patience of his tribe. Added to that, 
he had a blockhead confidence in his money and in his family great^ 
ness, which sometimes did him good service — almost taking the 
place of concentration and determined purpose. So, the Spider, 
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doggedly watching Estella, outwatched many brigliter insects, and 
would often uncoil himself and drop at the right nick of time. 

At a certain Assembly Ball at Richmond (there used to be 
Assembly Balls at most places then), where Estella bad outshone 
all other beauties, this blundering Drummle so hung about her, 
and with so much toleration on her part, that I resolved to speak 
to her concerning him. I took the next opportunity: which was 
when she was waiting for Mrs. Brandley to take her home, and 
was sitting apart among some flowers, ready to go. I was with 
her, for I almost always accompanied them to and from such 
places, 

“ Are you tired, Estella t ^ 

“Rather, Pip.” 

“You should be.” 

“Say, Hither, I should not be; for I have my letter to Satis 

House to w'rite, before I go to sleep.” 

“ Recounting to-night’s triumph? ” said I. “ Surely a very poor 


one, Estella.” 

“ What do you mean ? I didn’t know there had been any. 
“Estella,” said I, “dolook at that fellow in the comer yonder, 
who is looking over here at us.” 

“ Why should I look at him ? ” returned Estella, with her eyes 
on me instead. “ What is there in that fellow in ^the comer 

yonder_to use your words — that I need look at ? 

“Indeed, that is the very question I want to ask you,” said I. 
“ For he has been hovering about you all night.’* 

/> “Moths, and all sorts of ugly creatures,” replied Estella, with a 
C glance towards him, “ hover about a lighted candle. Can the candle 

“No” I returned : “but cannot the Estella help it?” 

“Well!” said she, laughing after a moment, “perhaps. Yes. 

Anything you like.” ^ , i .1 i. 

“ But Estella, do hear me speak. It makes me wretched that 

you should encourage a man so generaUy despised as Drummle. 
You know he is despised.” 

“ Well ?” said she. a * 

“You know he is as ungainly within as without. A deficient, 

Ul-tempered, lowering, stupid fellow. 


“ Well ?” said she. , _ . 

“You know he has nothing to recommend him but money, 

and a ridiculous roll of addle-headed predecessors; now, don’t 
you ? 

“ Well ? ” said she again j and each time she said it, she opened 
her lovely eyes the wider. 


s 
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To overcome the (Ufficulty of getting past that monosyllable, I 
took it from her, and said, repeating it with emphasis, “ Well! 
Tlicn, tliat is why it makes me wretched.” 

Now, if I co'Ud have believed that she favoured Drummle with 
any idea of making me — me — wretched, I should have been in 
better heart about it; but in that habitual way of hers, she put 
me so entirely out of the question, that I could believe nothing of 
the kind. 

“Pi),” said Estella, casting her glance over the room, “don’t 
be foo ish about its effect on you. It may have its effect on 
others, and may be meant to have. It’s not worth discussing.” 

“Yes, it is,” said I, “because I cannot bear that people should 
say, ‘ she throws away her graces and attractions on a mere boor, 
the lowest in the crowd.’ ” 

“ I can bear it,” said Estella. 

“ Oh! don’t be so proud, Estella, and so inflexible.” 

“Calls me proud and inflexible in this breath!” said Estella, 
opening lier hands. “And in his last breath reproached me for 
stooping to a boor I ” 

“Tliere is no doubt you do,” said I, something hurriedly, “ for I 
have seen you give him looks and smiles this very night, such as 
you never give to — me.” 

“Do you want me then,” said Estella, turning suddenly with 
a fixed and serious, if not angry look, “to deceive and entrap 
you ? ” 

“ Do you deceive and entrap him, Estella I ” 

“Yes, and many others — all of them but you. Here is Mrs. 
Brandley. I’ll say no more.” 

And now that I have given the one chapter to the theme that 
so filled my heart, and so often made it ache and ache again, I 
pass on, unhindered, to the event that had impended over me 
longer yet; the event that had begun to be prepared for, before I 
knew that the world lield Estella, and in the days when her baby 
intelligence was receiving its first distortions from Miss Havisham’s 
wasting liands. 

In the Easteni story, the heavy slab that was to fall on the bed 
of state in the flush of conquest was slowly wrought out of the 
quairy, the tunnel for the rope to hold it in its place was slowly 
carried through the leagues of rock, the slab was slowly raised 
and fitted in the roof, the rope was rove to it and slowly taken 
through the miles of hollow to the great iron ring. All being 
made ready with much labour, and the hour come, the sultan was 
aroused in the dead of the night, and the sharpened axe that was 
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to sever the rope from the great iron ring was put into his Iiaml, 
and he struck witli it, and the rope parted and ruslied away, and 
the ceiling fell. So, in my case; all the work, near and afar, that 
tended to the end, had been accomplished; and in an instant the 
blow was struck, and the roof of my stronghold dropped upon me. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I WAS thrce-and-twenty years of age. Not another word had I 
heard to enlighten me on the subject of my expectations, and my 
twenty-third birthday was a week gone. We had left Barnards 
Inn more than a year, and lived in the Temple. Our chambers 
were in Garden-court, down by the river. 

Mr. Pocket and I had for some time j)arted company as to our 
original relations, though we continued on the best terms. Not¬ 
withstanding my inability to settle to anything — which I hope 
arose out of the restless and incomplete tenure on which I held 
my means — I had a taste for reading, and read regularly so many 
hours a day. That matter of Herbert’s w-as still progressing, and 
everything with me was as I have brought it down to the close of 
the last preceding chapter. 

Business had taken Herbert on a journey to Marseilles. I was 
alone, and had a dull sense of being alone. Dispirited and anxious, 
long hoping that to-morrow or next week would clear my way, 
and long disappointed, I sadly missed the cheerful face and ready 
response of my friend. 

It was wretched weather; stormy and wet, stormy and wet; 
mud, mud, mud, deep in all the streets. Day after day, a vast 
heavy veil had been driving over London from the East, and it 
drove still, as if in the East there were an eternity of cloud and 
wind. So fiirious had been the gusts, that high buildings in town 
had had the lead stripped off their roofs; and in the country, trees 
had been torn up, and sails of windmills carried away; and gloomy 
accounts had come in from the coast, of shipwreck and death. 
Violent blasts of rain had accompanied these rages of wind, and 
the day just closed as I sat down to read had been the worst of all. 

Alterations have been made in that part of the Temple since 
that time, and it has not now so lonely a character as it had then, 
nor is it so exposed to the river. We lived at the top of the last 
house, and the wind rushing up the river shook the house that 
night, like discharges of cannon, or breakings of a sea. When the 
rain came with it and dashed against the windows, I thought, rais- 
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ing iny eyes to them as they rocked, that I might have fancied my- 
sell in a storm-beaten light-house. Occasionally, the smoke came 
rolling down the chimney as tliough it could not bear to go out 
into such a night; and when I set the doors open and looked down 
the staircase, the staircase lamps were blown out; and when I 
shaded my face with my hands and looked through the black 
windows (opening them ever so little, was out of the question in 
the teeth of such wind and rain) I saw that the lamps in the court 
were blown out, and that the lamps on the bridges and the shore 
were shuddering, and that the coal fires in barges on the river Avere 
being carried away before the Avind like red-hot splashes in the 
rain. 

I read Avith my Avatch upon the table, purposing to close my 
book at eleven o’clock. As I shut it. Saint Paul’s, and all the 
many church-clocks in the City — some leading, some accompany¬ 
ing, some folloAving — struck that hour. The sound Avas curiously 
flawed by the wind; and I Avas listening, and thinking how the 
Avind assailed and tore it, Avhen I heard a footstep on the stair. 

What nervous folly made me start, and awfully connect it Avith 
the footstep of my dead sister, matters not. It was past in a 
moment, and I listened again, and heard the footstep stumble in 
coming on. Remembering then, that the staircase-lighU Avere 
blown out, I took up my reading-lamp and went out to the stair¬ 
head. Whoever Avas bcloAv had stopped on seeing my lamp, for all 
Avas quiet. 

“ There is some one doAvn there, is there not ? ” I called out, 
looking doAvn. 

“Yes,” said a voice from the darkness beneath. 

“ What floor do you Avant ? ” 

“ The top. Mr, Pip,” 

“ That is my name. — There is nothing the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing the matter,” returned the voice. And the man 
came on. 

I stood Avith my lamp held out over the stair-raii and he came 
slowly Avithin its light. It was a shaded lamp, to hine upon a 
book, and its circle of light was very contracted; so that he was in 
It for a mere instant, and then out of it. In the instant I had 
seen a face that was strange to me, looking up with an in ompre- 
hensible air of being touched and pleased by the sight of me. 

Moving the lamp as the man moved, I made out that he was 
substantially dressed, but roughly; like a voyager by sea. That 
he had long iron-grey hair. That his age was about sixty. That 
he was a muscular man, strong on his legs, and that he was 
browned and hardened by exposure to weather. As he ascended 
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the last stair or two, and the light of my lamp included us both, I • 
saw, with a stupid kind of amazement, that he was holding out 
both his hands to me. 

“Pray what is your business?” I asked him. 

“My business?” he repeated, pausing. “Ah! Yes. I will 
explain ray business, by your leave.” 

“Do you wish to coinc in?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I wish to come in. Master.” 

I had asked him the question inhospitably enough, for I resented 
the sort of bright and gratified recognition that still shone in his 
face I resented it, because it seemed to imply that he expected 
me to respond to it. But, I took him into the room I had just 
left, and, having set the lamp on the table, asked him as civilly as 

I could to explain himself. _ 

He looked about him with the strangest air —an air of wonder¬ 
ing pleasure, as if he had some part in the things he admired — 
and he pulled off a rough outer coat, and his hat. Then, I saw 
that his head'was furrowed and bald, and that the long iron-grey 
hair grew only on its sides. But, I saw nothing that m the least 
explained him. On the contrary, I saw him next moment, once 

more holding out both his hands to me. , . . i i 

“ What do you mean 1 ” said I, half suspecting him to he mad 

He stopped in his looking at me, and slowly rubbed Ins right 
hand over his head. “ It’s disappointing to a man, he said m a 
coarse broken voice, “arter having looked for’ard so distant, and 
come so fur; but you’re not to blame for tliat — neither on us is 
to blame for that. I’ll speak m half a minute. Give me half a 


He sat down on a chair that stood before the fire and covered 
his forehead with his large brown veinous hands. I 1°°^^ “t Inm 
attentively then, and recoiled a little from him, but I did not 

There’s nc^one nigh,” said he, looking over his shoulder; “is 

*** “ Why 41/you, a stranger coming into my rooms at this time of 

the night.' ^k that question?” said I. 

“Y^re a game one,” he returned, shaking his head at me with 

a dellrate aleetion, a’t once most “Xh 

ating; “I’m glad you’ve grow’d up, a game one ! Bii don t catch 

hold of me. You’d be sorry 1 "/knew him ' 

I relinquished the intention he had detected, for I knew him 

Even yeA could not recall a single feature, but I knew him . If 
The wfnd and the rain had driven away the 

scattered all the intervening objects, had swept us to the church 
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yard where we fii-st stood face to face on such different levels, I 
could not liave known niy convict more distinctly than I knew him 
now, as lie sat in tlie chair before tlic fire. No ncetl to take a file 
from his pocket and show it to me; no need to take the handker¬ 
chief from his neck and twist it round his head; no need to hug 
himself witli both his arms, and take a shivering turn across the 
room, looking back at me for recognition. I knew him before he 
gave me one of those aids, though, a moment before, I had not 
been conscious of remotely suspecting his identity. 

He came back to where I stood, and again held out both his 
liands. Not knowing what to do — for, in my astonishment I had 
lost my self-possession — I reluctantly gave him my hands. He 
grasped them heartily, raisetl them to his lips, kissed them, and 
still licld them. 

“You acted nobly, my boy,” said he. “Noble Pip! And I 
have never forgot it! ” 

At a change in his manner as if he were even going to embrace 
me, I laid a hand upon liis breast and put him away. 

“Stay!” said I. “Keep off! If you are grateful to me for 
wliat I did when I was a little child, I hope you have sho^vn your 
gratitude by mending your way of life. If you have come here to 
thank me, it was not necessary. Still, however, you have found 
me out, there-must be something good in the feeling that has 
brouglit you here, and I will not repulse you; but surely you must 
undersfiind — I-” 

My attention was so attracted by the singularity of his fixed 
look at me, that the words died away on my tongue. 

“ You was a saying,” he observed, when we had confronted one 
another in silence, “that surely I must understand. What, 
surely must I understand ? ” 

“ That I cannot wish to renew that chance intercourse with you 
of long ago, under these different circumstances. I am glad to 
believe you have repented and recovered yourself. I am glad to 
tell you so. I am glad that, thinking I deserve to be thanked, 
you have come to thank me. But our ways are different ways, 
none the less. You are wet, and you look weary. Will you drink 
something before you go ? ” 

He had replaced his neckerchief loosely, and had stood, keenly 
observant of me, biting a long end of it. “I think,” he answered, 
still wth the end at his mouth and still observant of me, “ that I 
will drink (I thank you) afore I go.” 

There was a tray ready on a side-table. I brought it to the 
table near the fire, and asked him what he would have? He 
touched one of the bottles wdthout looking at it or speaking, and I 
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made him some hot rum-and-water. I tried to keep my hand 
steady while I did so, but his look at me as he leaned back in his 
chair with the long draggled cud of his neckerchief between his 
teeth_evidently forgotten — made my hand very difficult to mas¬ 

ter. When at last I put the glass to him, I saw with amazement 
that his eyes were full of tears. 

Up to this time I had remained standing, not to disguise that I 
wished him gone. But I was softened by the softened aspect of 
the man, and felt a touch of reproach. “ I hope,” said I, hurriedly 
putting something into a glass for myself, and drawing a chair 
to the table, “ that you will not think I spoke harshly to you just 
now. I had no intention of doing it, and I am sorry for it if I 

did. I wish you well, and happy ! ” 

As I put my glass to my lips, he glanced with surprise at tiie 
end of his neckerchief, dropping from his mouth when he opened 
it, and stretched out his hand. I gave him mine, and then he 
drank, and drew his sleeve across his eyes and forehead. 

“How are you living?” I asked him. 

“ Fve been a sheep-fanner, stock-breeder, other trades besides, 
away in the new world,” said he: “many a thousand mile of 

stormy water off from this.” ^ 

“I hope you have done well?” 

“ I’ve done wonderful well. There’s others went out alonger me 
as Inis done well too, but no man has done nigh as weU as me. 

I’m famous for it.” 

“ I am glad to hear it.” 

“ I hope to hear you say so, my dear boy. 

Without stopping to try to understand those words or the tone 
in which they were spoken, I turned off to a point that had just 


come into my mind. 

Have you ever seen a messenger you once sent tO' me, x 

inquired, “since he undertook tliat trust?” 

“ Never set eyes upon him. I warn t likely to it. 

“ He came faithfully, and brought me the two one-pound notes. 
I was a poor boy then, as you know, and to a poor boy they were 
a little fortune. But, like you. I have done well since, and you 
must let me pay them back. You ean put them to some other 

poor boy’s use.” I took out my purse. , , , 

He watched me as I laid my purse upon the table and opened 
it and he watched me as I separated two one-pound notes from its 
c<;ntents. They were clean and new, and I spread them o^jt and 
handed them over to him. Still watching me, he laid them one 
upon the other, folded them long-nnse, gave them a t«nst, set fire 
to them at the lamp, and dropped the ashes into the tray. 
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“May I make so bold,” he said then, with a smile that was Uke 
a frown, and witli a frown that was like a smUe, “as ask you how 

you have done well, since you and me was out on them lone 
shivering marshes ? ” 

“How?” 

“Ah!” 

He emptied his glass, got up, and stood at the side of the fire, 
with las heavy brown hand on the mantel-shelf. He put a foot up 
to the bars, to dry and warm it, and the wet boot began to steam • 
but, he neither looked at it, nor at the fire, but steadily looked at 
me. It was only now that I began to tremble. 

M hen my lips had parted, and had shaped some words that were 
without sound, I forced myself to tell him (though I could not do it 
distinctly), that I had been chosen to succeed to some property. 

“ Might a mere warmint ask what property ? ” said he 

I faltered, “I don’t know.” 

“ Might a mere warmint ask whose property ? ” said he. 

I faltered again, “I don’t know.” 

“Could I make a guess, I wonder,” said the Convict, “at your 
mcoinc since you come of age! As to the first figure, now. 

With my heart beating like a heavy hammer of disordered 
action, I rose out of my chair, and stood with my hand upon the 
back of it, looking wildly at him. 

“Concerning a guardian,” he went on. “There ought to have 

been some guardian or such like, whiles you was a minor. Some 

lawyer, maybe. As to the first letter of that lawyer’s name, now 
Would it be J?” 


All the trutli of my position came flashing on me \ and its dis¬ 
appointments, dangers, disgraces, consequences of all kinds, rushed 
in in such a multitude that I was borne doNvn by them and had to 
struggle for every breath I drew. “ Put it,” he resumed, “ as the 
employer of that lawyer whose name begun with a J, and might 
be daggers — put it as he had come over sea to Portsmouth, and 
had landed there, and had wanted to come on to you. ‘ However 
you have found me out,’ you says just now. AVell! however did I 
nnd you out ? AVliy, I wrote from Portsmouth to a person in 

wu particulars of your address. That person’s name ? 

Why, Wemmick.” 


I could not have spoken one word, though it had been to save 
my me. I stood, with a hand on the chair-back and a hand on 
my breast^ where I seemed to be suffocating — I stood so, looking 
wildly at him, until I grasped at the chair, when the room began 
to surge and turn. He caught me, drew me to the sofa, put me 
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up against the cashioiis, anrl bent on one knee before me : bringing 
tlie face that I now well remembered, and tliat I shuddered at, very 
near to mine. 

“ Yes, Pip, dear boy, I’ve made a gentleman on you ! It’s me 
wot has done it ! I swore that time, sure as ever I earned a guinea, 
tliat guinea should go to you. I swore arterwards, sure as ever I 
spec’lated and got ricli, you shoulil get rich. I lived rough, that 
you shoidd live smooth ; I worked hard that you should be above 
work. What odds, dear boy? Do I tell it fur you to feel a obli¬ 
gation? Not a bit. I tell it, fur you to know as that there 
hunted dunghill dog wot you kep life in, got his liead so high tliat 
he could make a gentleman — and, Pip, you’re liim ! ” 

The abhorrence in which I held the man, the dread I had of 
liim, the repugnance with which I shrank from him, could not 
have been exceeded if he had been some terrible beast. 

“ Look’ee here, Pip. I’m your second father. You’re my son — 
more to me nor any son. I’ve put away money, only for you to 
spend. Wlien I was a hired-out shepherd in a solitary hut, not 
seeing no faces but faces of sheep till I half forgot wot men’s and 
women’s faces wos like, I see yourn. I drops my knife many a 
time in that hut when I was a eating my dinner or my supper, and 
I says, ‘ Here’s the boy again, a looking at me whiles I eats and 
drinks! ’ I see you there a many times as plain as ever I see you 
on them misty marshes. 'Lord strike me dead!’ I says each 

time_and I goes out in the open air to say it under the open 

heavens_‘ but wot, if I gets liberty and money, I’ll make that 

boy a gentleman 1 ’ And I done it. Why, look at you, dear boy ! 
Look at these here lodgings of yourn, fit for a lord ! A lord ? Ali! 
You shall show money with lords for wagers, and beat ’em! ” 

In his heat and triumph, and in his knowledge that I had been 
nearly fainting, he did not remark on my reception of all this. It 

was the one grain of relief I had. 

“ Look’ee here 1 ” he went on, taking my watch out of my pocket 
and turning towards him a ring on my finger, while I recoiled from 
his touch as if he had been a snake, “ a gold ’un and a beauty; 
tJuiVs a gentleman’s, I hope ! A diamond all set round with 
rubies; thaVs a gentleman’s, I hope I Look at your linen; fine 
and beautiful ! Look at your clothes; better ain’t to be got I 
And your books too,” turning his eyes round the room, “mounting 
up, on their shelves, by hundreds ! And you read ’em; don’t you ? 
I see you’d been a reading of ’em when I come in. Ha, ha, ha! 
You shall read ’em to me, dear boy ! And if they’re in foreign 
languages wot I don’t understand, I shall be just as proud as if 

1 did.” 
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Again lie took both my liantls and put them to his lips, while 
my blood ran cold within me. 

“Don’t you mind talking, Pip,” said he, after again drawing his 
sleeve over his eyes and forehead, as the click came in his throat 
which I well remembered — and he was all the more horrible to me 
that he was so much in earnest; “ you can’t do better nor keep 
quiet, dear boy. You ain’t looked slowly forward to this as I 
have; you wosn’t prepared for this, as I wos. But didn’t you 
never think it might bo me ? ” 

“ O^no, no, no,” I returned. “ Never, never ! ” 

“ Well, you see it wos me, and single-handed. Never a soul in 
it but my own self and Mr. daggers.” 

“Was there no one else?” I asked. 

“No,” said he, with a glance of surprise: “who else should 
there be ? And, dear boy, how good-looking you have growed! 
There’s bright eyes somewheres — eh? Isn’t there bright eyes 
somewhercs, wot you love the thoughts on ? ” 

0 Estella, Estclla! 

“They shall be yourn, dear boy, if money can buy ’em. Not 
that a gentleman like you, so well set up as you, can’t win ’em off 
of his own game; but money shall back you! Let me finish wot I 
was a telling you, dear boy. From that there hut and that there 
hirmg-out, I got money left me by my master (which died, and 
had been the same as me), and got my liberty and went for myself. 
In every single tiling I went for, I went for you. ‘ Lord strike a 
bliglit upon it,’ I says, wotever it was I went for, ‘if it ain’t for 
him ! It all prospered w'onderful. As I give you to understand 
just no^^ Im famous for it. It was the money left me, and the 
gams of the first few year, wot I sent home to Mr. daggers — 

letter ” when he fii-st come arter you, agreeable to my 

0, tliat he had never come ! That he had left me at the forge — 
far from contented, yet, by comparison, happy ! 

And then, dear boy, it was a recompense to me, look’ee here, 
to know in secret that I was making a gentleman. The blood 
homes of them colonists might fling up the dust over me as I was 
walking; what do I say ? I .says to m 3 'self, ‘ I’m making a better 
g^tleman nor ever you’ll be ! ’ When one of ’em says to another, 

e was a convict, a few years ago, and is a ignorant common 
fellow now, for all hes lucky,’ what do I say? I says to myself, 
it i amt a gentleman, nor yet ain’t got no learning, I’m the 
owner of such. All on you owns stock and land; which on you 
owns a brought-up London gentleman?’ This way I kept myself 
a going. And this way I lield steady afore my mind that I would 
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for certain come one day and see my boy, and make myself known 
to liim, on his own ground.” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. I shuddered at tlie thought 
that for anything I knew, his hand might be stoined witli blood. 

“ It warn’t easy, Pip, for me to leave them parts, nor yet it 
warn’t safe. But I held to it, and tlie harder it was, the stronger 
I held, for I was determined, and my mind firm made up. At last 
I done it. Dear boy, I done it! ” 

I tried to collect my thoughts, but I was stunned. Thro\ighout, 
I had seemed to myself to attend more to"* the wind and the rain 
than to him; even now, I could not separate his voice from those 
voices, though those were loud and his was silent. 

“ Where will you put me ? ” he asked, presently. “ I must be put 
somewheres, dear boy.” 

“To sleep?” said I. 

“Yes. And to sleep long and sound,”he answered; “for I’ve 
been sea-tossed and sea-washed, months and months.” 

“My friend and companion,” said I, rising from the sofa, “is 
absent; you must have his room.” 

“ He won’t come back to-morrow; will he ? ” 

“No,” said I, answering almost mechanically, in spite of my 

utmost efforts ; “ not to-morrow.” 

“ Because, look’ce here, dear boy,” he said, dropping his voice, 
and laying a long finger on my breast in an impressive manner, 

“ caution is necessary.” 

“ How do you mean ? Caution f ” 

“ By G—, it’s Death! ” 

“What’s death?” 

“ I was sent for life. It’s death to come back. There’s been 
overmuch coming back of late years, and I should of a cerUinty be 

hanged if took.” ^ 

Nothing was needed but this; the wretched man, after loading 

me with his wretched gold and silver chains for years, had risked 
his life to come to me, and I held it there in my keeping! If I had 
loved him instead of abhorring him; if I had been attracted to 
him by the strongest admiration and affection, instead of shrinking 
from him with the strongest repugnance; it could have been no 
worse. On the contrary, it would have been better, for his preser¬ 
vation would then have naturally and tenderly addressed my lieart. 

My first care was to close the shutters, so that no light might 
be seen from without, and then to close and make fast the doors. 
While I did so, he stood at the table jinking rum and eating 
biscuit; and when I saw him thus engaged, I saw my convict on 
the marshes at his meal again. It almost seemed to me as if he 
must stoop down presently, to file at his leg. 
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Wlien I had gone into Herbert’s room, and liad shut oif any 
other communication between it and tlie .staircase than tlirough the 
room in wliich our conversation had been held, I asked liirn if lie 
would go to betl ? He ■ said yes, but asked me for some of my 
“gentleman’s linen” to put on in the morning. I brought it out, 
ami laid it ready for him, and my blood again ran cold when he 
again took me by both hands to give me good night. 

I got away from liim, without knowing how I did it, and mended 
tlic fire in the room where we had been togetlier, and sat down by 
it, afraid to go to bed. For an hour or more, I remained too 
stunned to tliink; and it was not until I began to tliink, that I 
began fully to know how wrecked I was, and liow the ship in which 
I had sailed was gone to jiieces. 

Miss Havisharn’s intentions towards me, all a mere dream; Estella 
not designed for me; I only suffered in Satis House as a' conven¬ 
ience, a sting for tlie greedy relations, a model with a mechanical 
heart to practise on when no other practice was at liand; tliose 
were the first smarts I had. But, sharpest and deepest pain of 
all — it was for the convict, guilty of I knew not what crimes, and 
liable to be taken out of those rooms where I sat thinking, and 
hanged at the Old Bailey door, that I had deserted Joe. 

I would not have gone back to Joe now, I would not have gone 
back to Biddy now, for any consideration: simply, I suppose, because 
my sense of my own worthless conduct to them was greater than 
every consideration. No wisdom on earth could have given me the 
comfort that I should have derived from their simplicity and fidelity; 
but I could never, never, never, undo what I had done. 

In every rage of wind and rush of rain, I heard pursuers. Twice, 
I could have sworn there Avas a knocking and whispering at the 
outer door. With these fears upon me, I began either to imagine 
or recall that I had had mysterious Avarnings of this man’s approach. 
That, for Aveeks gone by, I had passed faces in the streets Avhich I 
had thought like his. That, these likenesses had grown more 
numerous, as he, coming over the sea, had draAvn nearer. Tliat, 
his Avicked spirit had somehoAv sent these messengers to mine, 
and that iioav on this stormy night he was as good as his word, 

Crowding up with these reflections came the reflection that I had 
.seen him Avith my childish eyes to be a desperately violent man; 
that I ha<l heard that other con\dct reiterate that he had tried to 
nuirder him; that I had seen him down in the ditch, tearing and 
fighting like a Avild beastv Out of such remembrances I brought 
into the light of the fire, a half-formed terror that it might not be 
safe to be shut up there with him in the dead of the wild solitary 
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night. This dilated until it filled the room, and impelled me to 
take a candle and go in and look at my dreadful burden. 

He had rolled a handkerchief round his head, and his face was 
set and lowering in his sleep. But he was asleep, and quietly too, 
though he had a pistol lying on the pillow. Assured of this, I 
softly removed the key to the outside of Ids door, and turned it on 
him before I again sat down by the fire. Gradually I slipped from 
the chair and lay on the fioor. When I awoke without having 
parted in my sleep with the perception of my wretchedness, the 
clocks of the Eastward churches were striking five, the candles were 
wiLsted out, the fire was dead, and the wind and rain intensified the 
thick black darkness. 

THIS IS THE END OF THE SECOND STAGE OF PIP’S EXPECTATIONS. 


CHAPTER XL. 

It was fortunate for me that I had to take precautions to ensure 
(so far as I coold) tlie safety of my dreaded visitor; for, this thought 
pressing on me wlien I awoke, held other thoughts in a confused 

concourse at a distance. , , . , v 

The impossibility of keeping him concealed m the chambers wra 

self-evident It could not be done, and the attempt to do it would 
inevitably engender suspicion. Tnic. I had no Avenger in my ser¬ 
vice now but I was looked after by an inflammatory old female, 
assisted by an animated rag-bag whoin she called her niece; and 
to keep a room secret from them would be to invite cunosity and 
exaggeration. They both had weak eyes which I had long attrib¬ 
uted to their chronically looking m at keyholes, and they were 
always at hand when not wanted, indeed that was their only reli¬ 
able quality besides larceny. Not to get up a mystery rvith tliese 
people, I resolved to announce in the morning that my uncle had 

unexpectedly come from the countiy. 

This coume I decided on while I wi^ yet poping about in the 

darkne.ss for the means of getting a light Nrt ™ 

means after all I was fain to go out to the adjacent Lodge and get 
r—an there to come with h^ lantern. Now, in groping 
my way down the black staircase I fell over something, and that 

something was a man crouching in a corner. i ,i:,i 

As the man made no answer when Ijj asked him what he did 

them, but eluded my touch in silence, I mn to the I^dge and urged 
the watchman to come quickly : telling him of the meident on the 
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way back. The wind being as fierce as ever, we did not care to 
endanger tbe liglit in the lantern by rekindling the extinguished 
lamps on the staircase, but we examined the staircase from the 
bottom to tlie top and found no one there. It then occurred to 
me as possible that the man might have slipped into my rooms; 
so, ligliting my candle at the watchman’s, and leaving him stiinding 
at tlie door, I examined them carefidly, including the room in 
whicii my dreaded guest lay asleep. All was quiet, and assuredly 
no otlier man was in those cliambers. 

It troubled me tliat there should have been a liirker on the 
stairs, on that night of all nights in the year, and I asked the 
watchman, on tlie chance of eliciting some hopeful explanation as I 
lianded him a dram at the door, whether he liad admitted at his 
g*<ite any gentleman who had perceptibly been dining out ? Yes, he 
said; at different times of the niglit, three. One lived in Fountain 
Court, and the other two lived in the Lane, and he had seen them 
all go home. Again, the only other man who dwelt in the house 
of which my chambers formed a part, had been in the countrj' for 
some weeks; and he certainly had not returned in the night, be¬ 
cause we had seen his door with his seal on it as we came upstairs. 

“ The night being so bad, sir,” said the watchman, as he gave 
me back my glass, “ uncommon few have come in at my gate. Be¬ 
sides tliem three gentlemen that I have named, I don’t call to mind 
another since about eleven o’clock, when a stranger asked for you.” 

“My uncle,” I muttered. “Yes.” 

“ You saw him, sir?” 

“ Yes. Oh yes.” 

“ Likewise the person udth him ? ” 

“ Person Avith him ? ” I repeated. 

“ I judged the person to be with liim,” returned the watchman. 
“ The person stopped, when he stopped to make inquiry of me, and 
the person took this way when he took this way.” 

“ What sort of person ? ” 

The watchman had not particularly noticed; he should say a 
working person; to the best of his belief, he had a dust-coloured 
kind of clothes on, under a dark coat. The watchman made more 
light of the matter than I did, and natiu^Uy; not having my reason 
for attaching weight to it. 

When I had got rid of him, which I thought it Avell to do with¬ 
out prolonging explanations, my mind was much troubled by these 
two circumstances taken together. Whereas they were easy of in¬ 
nocent solution apart — as, for instance, some diner-out or diner-at- 
home, who had not gone near this watchman’s gate, might have 
strayed to my staircase and dropped asleep there — and my name- 
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less visitor might have brought some one with him to show him 
the way — still, joined, they had an ugly look to one as prone to 
distrust and fear as the changes of a few hours had made me. 

I lighted my fire, which burnt with a raw pale flare at that time 
of the morning, and fell into a doze before it. I seemed to have 
been dozing a whole night when the clock struck six. As there 
was full an hour and a half between me and daylight, I dozed 
again; now, waking up unei\sily, with prolix conversations about 
nothing, in my ears; now, making thunder of the wind in the 
chimney; at length, falling off into a profound sleep from which 
the daylight woke me with a start. 

All this time I had never been able to consider my own situation, 
nor could I do so yet. I had not the power to attend to it. I 
was greatly dejected and distressed, but in an incoherent wholesale 
sort of way. As to forming any plan for the future, I could as 
soon have formed an elephant. When I opened the shutters and 
looked out at the wet wild morning, all of a leaden hue; when I 
walked from room to room; when I sat down again shivering, be¬ 
fore the fire, waiting for my laundress to appear; I thought how 
miserable I was, but hardly knew why, or how long I had been so, 
or on what day of the week I made the reflection, or even who I 
was that made it. 

At last the old woman and the niece came in — the latter with 
a head not easily distinguishable from her dusty broom — and tes¬ 
tified surprise at sight of me and the fire. To whom I imparted 
how my uncle had come in the night and was then asleep, and how 
the breakfast preparations were to be modified accordingly. Then, 
I washed and dressed while they knocked the furniture about and 
made a dust; and so, in a sort of dream or sleep-waking, I found 
myself sitting by the fire again, waiting for — Him — to come to 
breiikfast. 

By-and-bye, his door opened and he c^ime out. I could not bring 
myself to bear the sight of him, and I thought he had a worse look 
by daylight. 

“ I do not even know,” said I, speaking low as he took his seat 
at the table, “ by what name to call you. I have given out that 

you are my uncle.” ‘ 

“ That’s it, dear boy ! Call me uncle.” 

“ You assumwl some name, I suppose, on board ship ? ” 

“Yes, dear boy. I took the name of Provi s.” 

“Ho you mean to keep that name?” 

“ Why, yes, dear boy, it’s as good as another—unless you’d 
like another.” 

“ What is your real name?” I asked him in a whisper. 
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“ Magwitcli,” he answered, in the same tone ; “chrisen’d Abel.” 

“ What were you brought up to be 1 ” 

“A warmint, dear boy.” 

He answered quite seriously, and used the word as if it denoted 
some profession. 

“ When you came into the Temple last night — ” said I, pausing 
to wonder whctlier tliat could really have been last night, which 
seemed so long ago. 

“Yes, dear boy ? ” 

“ When you came in at the gate and asked the watchman 4^10 
way here, had you any one with you?” 

“ Witli me? No, dear boy.” 

“ But tlierc was some one tlicre ? ” 

“ I didn’t take particular notice,” he said, dubiously, “ not know¬ 
ing the ways of tlie place. But I think there was a person, too, 
come in alonger me.” 

“Are you known in London?” 

“ I hope not! ” said he, giving his neck a jerk with his forefinger 
that made me turn hot and sick. 

“Were you known in London, once?” 

“ Not over and above, dear boy. I was in the provinces mostly.” 

“ Were you — tried — in London ? ” 

“Which time?” said he, with a sharp look. 

“The last time.” 

He nodded. “ Firet knowed Mr. Jaggers that way. Jaggers 
was for me.” 

It was on my lips to ask him what he was tried for, but he took 
up a knife, gjive it a flourish, and with the words, “ And what I 
done is worked out and paid for! ” fell to at his breakfast. 

He ate in a ravenous way that was very disagreeable, and all his 
actions were uncouth, noisy, and greedy. Some of his teeth had 
failed him since I saw him eat on the marshes, and as he turned 
his food in his mouth, and turned his head sideways to bring his 
strongest fangs to bear upon it, he looked terribly like a hungry 
old dog. 

If I had begun with any appetite, he would have taken it 
away, and I should have sat much as I did — repelled from him 
by an insunnountable aversion, and gloomily looking at the 
cloth. 

“ I’m a heavy grubber, dear boy,” he said, as a polite kind of 
apology when he had made an end of his meal, “ but I always was. 
If it had been in my constitution to be a lighter grubber, I might 
ha’ got into lighter trouble. Similarly, I must have my smoke. 
When I was first hired out as shepherd t’other side the world, it’s 
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my belief I sliould ha’ tamed into a molloncolly-mad sheep myself, 
if I hadn’t a liad iny smoke.” 

As he said so lie got up from table, and putting his liand into 
the breast of the pea-coat lie wore, brouglit out a short black pipe, 
and a handful of loose tobacco of the kind that is called negro- 
head. Having filled his pipe, he put the surplus tobacco back 
again, as if his pocket were a drawer. Then, he took a live coal 
from the fire with the tongs, and lighted his pipe at it, and then 
turned round on the hearth-rug with his back to the fire, and went 
tln^ugh his favourite action of holding out both his hands for mine. 

“And this,” said he, dandling my hands up and down in his, as 
he puffed at his pipe; “and this is the gentleman what I made! 
The real genuine One ! It docs me good fur to look at you, Pip. 
All I stipulate, is, to stand by and look at you, dear boy ! ” 

I released my hands as soon as I could, and found that I was 
beginning slowly to settle dowm to the contemplation of my condi¬ 
tion. What I was chained to, and how heavily, became intelli¬ 
gible to me, as I heard his hoai-se voice, and sat looking \ip at Ids 
furrowed bald head with its iron grey hair at the sides. 

“ I mustn’t see my gentleman a footing it in the mire of the 
streets; there mustn’t be no mud on his boots. My gentleman 
must have horses, Pip ! Horses to ride, and homes to drive, and 
horses for his servant to ride and drive as well. Shall colonists 
have their horses (and blood-’uns, if you please, good Lord !) and 
not my London gentleman ? No, no. We’ll show ’em another pair 

of shoes than that, Pip; won’t us?” <- 

He took out of his pocket a great thick pocket-book, bursting 

with papers, and tossed it on tiie table. 

“ There’s something wort# spending in that there book, dear 
boy. It’s youm. All I’ve got ain’t mine ; it’s youm. Don’t you 
be afeerd on it. There’s more where that come from. I've come 
to the old country fur to see my gentleman spend his money like a 
gentleman. That’ll be my pleasure. My pleasure ’ull be fur to 
see him do it. And blast you all I ” he wound up, looking round 
the room and snapping his fingers once with a loud snap, “ blast 
you every one, from the judge in his wig, to the colonist a stirring 
up the dust. I’ll show a better gentleman than the whole kit on 
you put together! ” 

“Stop !” said I, almost in a frenzy of fear and dislike, “I want 
to speak to you. I want to know what is to be done. I want to 
know how you are to be kept out of danger, how long you arc 
going to stay, what projects you have.” 

“ Look’ee here, Pip,” said he, laying his hand on my arm in a 
suddenly altered and subdued manner; “ first of all, look’ee here. 

T 
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I forgot myself half a minute ago. What I said was low; that’s 
what it was ; low. Look’ee here, Pip. Look over it. I ain’t a 
going to be low.” 

“ First,” I resumed, half-groaning, “ what precautions can be 
tiikon against your being recognised and seized?” 

“ No, dear boy,” he said, in the same tone as before, “ that don’t 
go first. Lowness goes fii'st. I ain’t took so many year to make 
a gentleman, not without knowing what’s due to him. Look’ee 
here, Pip. I was low; that’s what I was; low. Look over it, 
dear boy.” 

Some sense of the grimly-ludicrous moved me to a fretful laugh, 
as I replied, “ I /lave looked over it. In Heaven’s name, don’t 
harj) upon it! ” 

“Yes, but look’ee here,” he persisted. “Dear boy, I ain’t come 
so fur, not fur to be low. Now, go on, dear boy. You was a 
saying-” 

“ How are you to be guarded from the danger you have 
incurred ? ” 

“ Well, dear boy, the danger ain’t so great. Without I was 
informed agen, the danger ain’t so much to signify. There’s 
daggers, and there’s Wemmick, and there’s you. Who else is 
there to inform ? ” 

“ Is there no chance person who might identify you in the 
street?” said I. 

“Well,” he returned, “there ain’t many. Nor yet I don’t in¬ 
tend to advertise myself in the newspapers by the name of A. M. 
come back from Botany Bay; and years have rolled away, and 
who’s to gain by it ? Still, look’ce here, Pip. If the danger had 
been fifty times as great, I should ha’ come to see you, mind you, 
just the same.” 

“And how long do you remain?” 

“How long?” said he, taking his black pipe from his mouth, 
and dropping his jaw as he stared at me. “ I’m not a going 
back. I’ve come for good.” 

“ Where are you to live ? ” said I. “ What is to be done with 
you? Where will you be safe?” 

“ Dear boy,” he returned, “ there’s disguising wigs can be bought 
for money, and there’s hair powder, and spectacles, and black 
clothes — shorts and what not. Others has done it safe afore, 
and what others has done afore, others Cixn do agen. As to the 
wliere and how of living, dear boy, give me your own opinions on it.” 

“You take it smoothly now,” said I, “but you were very serious 
last night, when you swore it was Death.” 

“ And so I swear it is Death,” said he, putting his pipe back in 
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Ills mouth, “aud Death by the rope, in the open street not fur 
from this, and it’s serious that you should fully luiderstaml it to 
be so. What then, when that’s once done? Here I am. Togo 
back now, ’ud be as bad as to stand ground — worse. Besides, 
Pip, I’m here, because I’ve meant it by you, yeai's and yeai's. A.s 
to what I dare. Pin a old bird now, as has dared all manner of 
traps since first he was fledged, and I’m not afeerd to perch upon a 
scarecrow. If there’s Death hid inside of it, there is, and let him 
come out, and I’ll face him, and then I’ll believe in him and not 
afore. And now let me have a look at my gentleman agen.” 

Once more he took me by both hands and surveyed me with an 
air of admiring proprietorship, smoking with great complacency all 
the while. 

It appeared to me that I could do no better than secure him 
some quiet lodging hard by, of which he might take possession 
when Herbert returne<l: whom I expected in two Or three days. 
That the^ secrct must be confided to Herliert as a matter of un¬ 
avoidable necessity, even if I could have put the immense relief I 
should derive from sharing it with him out of the question, was 
plain to me. But it was by no means so plain to Mr. Provis (I 
resolved to call him by that name), who reserved his consent to 
Herbert’s participation until he should have seen him and formed 
a favourable judgment of his physiognomy. “And even then, 
dear boy,” said he, pulling a greasy little clasped black Testament 
out of his pocket, “ we’ll have him on his oath.” 

To state that my terrible patron carried this little black book 
about the world solely to swear people on in cases of emergency, 
would be to state what I never quite established — but this I can 
say, that I never knew him put it to any other use. The book itself 
had the appearance of leaving been stolen from some court of 
justice, aud perhaps his knowledge of its antecedents, combined 
with his own experience in that wise, gave him a reliance on its 
powers as a sort of legal spell or charm. On this first occasion 
of his producing it, I recalled how he had made me swear fidelity 
in the churchyard long ago, aud how he had described himself last 
night as always swearing to his resolutions in his solitude. 

As he was at present dressed in a seafaring slop suit, in which 
he looked as if he had some parrots and cigars to dispose of, I next 
discussed with him what dress he should wear. He cherished an 
extraordinary belief in the virtues of “shorts” as a disguise, and 
had in his own mind sketched a dress for himself that would have 
made him something between a dean and a dentist. It was with 
considerable difficulty that I won him over to the assumption of a 
dress more like a prosperoi^ farmer’s; and we arranged that he 
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sliould cut his hair close, and wear a little powder. Lastly, as 
lie had not yet been seen by the laundress or her niece, he was to 
keep himself out of tlicir view until his change of dress was 
made. 

It would seem a simple matter to decide on these precautions; 
but in my dazed, not to say distracted, state, it took so long, that 
I did not get out to further them until two or three in the after¬ 
noon. He was to remain shut up in the chambers while I was 
gone, and was on no account to open the door. 

There being to my knowledge a respectable lodging-house in 
Essex-street, tlie back of wliicli looked into the Temple, and was 
almost within hail of my windows, I firet of all repaired to that 
house, and was so fortunate as to secure the second floor for my 
uncle, Mr. Provis. I then went from shop to shop, making such 
purchases as were necessary to the change in his appearance. 
This business transacted, 1 turned my face, on my own account, 
to Little Britain. Mr. daggers was at his desk, but, seeing me 
enter, got up immediately and stood before his fire. 

“Now, Pip,” said he, “be careful.” 

“ I will, sir,” I returned. For, coming along I had thought well 
of what I was going to say. 

“Don’t commit yourself,” said Mr. daggers, “and don’t commit 
anyone. You understand—anyone. Don’t tell me anything: I 
don’t want to know anything : I am not curious.” 

Of course I saw that he knew the man was come. 

“ I merely want, Mr. daggers,” said I, “ to assure myself what 1 
have been told, is tnxe. 1 have no hope of its being untrue, but at 
least I may verify it.” 

Mr. daggers nodded. “ But did you say ‘ told ’ or ‘ informed ’ ? ” 
ho asked me, with his head on one side, and not looking at me, but 
looking in a listening way at the floor. “Told would seem to im¬ 
ply verbal communication. You can’t have verbal commimication 
with a man in New South Wales, you know.” 

“ I will say, informed, Mr. daggers.” 

“Good.” 

“ I have been informed by a person named Abel Magwitch, that 
he is the benefactor so long unknown to me.” 

“ That is the man,” said Mr. daggers, “—in New South Wales.” 

“And only he?” said 1. 

“ And only he,” said Mr. daggers. 

“I am not so unreasonable, sir, as to think you at all responsible 
for my mistakes and wrong conclusions; but I always supposed it 
was Miss Havisham.” 

“ As you say, Pip,” returned Mr. daggers, turning his eyes upon 
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me coolly, aud taking a bite at his forefinger, “ I am not at all 
responsible for that.” 

“And yet it looked so like it, sir,” I pleaded with a downcast 
heart. 

“Not a particle of evidence, Pip,” said Mr. Jaggei-s, shaking his 
head and gathering up his skirts. “Take nothing on its looks; 
take everything on evidence. There’s no better rule.” 

“ I have no more to say,” said I, with a sigh, after standing 
silent for a little while. “I have verified iny information, and 
there’s an end.” 

“And Magwitch—in New South Wales — having at last dis¬ 
closed himself,” said Mr. daggers, “you will comprehend, Pip, how 
rigidly throughout my communication with you, I have always 
adhered to the strict line of Uxv.t. There Inis never been the least 
departure from the strict line of fact. \ou are quite aware of 

that t ” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“I communicated to Magwitch — in New Soutli Wales —when 
lie first wrote to me — from New South \\ ales— the caution that 
he must not expect me ever to deviate from the strict line of fact. 
I also communicated to him another caution. He appeared to me 
to have obscurely hinted in his letter at some distant idea of seeing 
you in England here. I cautioned him that I must hear no more 
of that; that he was not at all likely to obtain a pardon; that he 
was expatriated for the term of his natural life; and that his pre¬ 
senting himself in this country would be an act of felony, rendering 
him liable to the extreme penalty of the law. I gave Magwitch 
that caution,” said Mr. daggers, looking hard at me; “I wrote it 
to New South Wales. He guided himself by it, no doubt.” 

“ No doubt,” said I. 

“I have been informed by Wemmick,” pursued Mr. daggers, still 
looking hard at me, “that he has received a letter, under date Ports¬ 
mouth, from a colonist of the name of Purvis, or-” 

“Or Provis,” I suggested. 

“Or Provis — thank you, Pip. Perhaps it ts Provis? Perhaps 
you know it’s Provis 1 ” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“You know it’s Provis. A letter, under date Portsmouth, from 
a colonist of the name of Provis, asking for the particulars of your 
address, on behalf of Magwitch. Wemmick sent him the partic¬ 
ulars, I undersUnd, by return of post. Probably it is through 
Provis that you have received the-explanation of Magwitch — in 

New South Wales?” 

“ It came through Provis,” I replied. 
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“Good day, Pip,” said Mr. .Taggers, oftering his hand; “glad to 
have seen you. In ^v^ting hy post to Magwitch — in New South 
Wales — or in coinmunicating witli him through Provis, have the 
goodness to numtion that the particulars and vouchers of our long 
account shall be sent to you, together with the balance; for there 
is still a balance remaining, (iood day, Pip ! ” 

We sliook hands, and he looked hard at me as long as he could 
see me. I turned at tlie door, and he was still looking hard at me, 
while the two vile casts on the shelf seemed to be tiying to get their 
eyelids open, and to force out of their swollen throats, “0, what a 
man he is ! ” 

Wemmick was out, and though he had been at his desk he could 
have done nothing for me. I went straight back to the Temple, 
where I found the terrible Provis drinking rum-aiid-water, and 
smoking negro-head, in safety. 

Next day the clothes I had ordered all came home, and he put 
tliem on. Whatever he put on, became him less (it dismally seemed 
to me) than what he had worn before. To my thinking there was 
something in him that made it hopeless to attempt to disguise him. 
The more I dre.ssed him, and tlie better I dressed him, the more he 
looked like the slouching fugitive on the mai*shcs. This effect on 
my anxious fancy was partly referable, no doubt, to his old face and 
manner growing more familiar to me: but I believed too that he 
dragged one of his legs as if there were still a weight of iron on it, 
and that from head to foot there was Convict in the very grain of 
the man. 

The influences of his solitaiy hut-life were upon him besides, and 
gave him a savage air that no dress could tame; added to these 
were the influences of his subsequent branded life among men, and, 
crowning all, his consciousness that he wiis dodging and liiding now. 
In all his ways of sitting and standing, and eating and drinking — 
of brooding about, in a high-shouldered reluctant style — of taking 
out his great hom-handlcd jack-knife and wiping it on his legs and 
cutting his food — of lifting light glasses and cups to his lips, as if 
they were clumsy pannikins — of chopping a wedge off his bread, 
and soaking up witli it the last fragments of gravy round and round 
his plate, as if to make the most of an allowance, and then drying 
his fingers on it, and then swallowing it — in these ways and a thou¬ 
sand other small nameless instances arising every minute in the day, 
there was Prisoner, Felon, Bondsman, plain as plain could be. 

It had been his own idea to wear that touch of powder, and I 
conceded the powder after overcoming the shorts. But I can com¬ 
pare the effect of it, when on, to nothing but the probable effect of 
rouge upon the dead; so awful was the manner in which every- 
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thing in him tliat it was most desirable to repress, started through 
that thin layer of pretence, and seemed to come blazing out at the 
crown of his head. It was abandoned as soon as tried, and lie 
wore his grizzled hair cut short. 

Words cannot tell what a sense I had, at the same time, of the 
dreadful mystery that he was to me. When he fell asleep of an 
evening, with his knotted hands clenching the sides of the easy- 
chair, and his bald head tattooed with deep wrinkles falling for¬ 
ward on his breast, I would sit and look at him, wondering what 
he had done, and loading him with all the crimes in the Calendar, 
until the impulse was powerful on me to start up and tly from him. 
Every hour so increased my abhorrence of him, that I even think 
I might have yielded to this impulse in the fimt agonies of being 
so haunted, notwithstanding all he had done for me and the ri.sk he 
ran, but for the knowledge that Herbert must soon come back. 
Once, I actually did start out of bed in the night, and begin to 
dress myself in my worst clothes, hurriedly intending to leave him 
there with everything else I possessed, and enlist for India, as a 
private soldier. 

I doubt if a ghost could have been more terrible to me, up in 
those lonely rooms in the long evenings and long nights, with the 
wind and the rain always rushing by. A ghost could not have 
been taken and hanged cn my account, and the consideration that 
he could be, and the dread that he would be, were no small addi¬ 
tion to my horrors. When he was not asleej), or playing a com¬ 
plicated kind of Patience with a ragged pack of cards of his own 

_a game that I never saw before or since, and in which he 

recorded his winnings by sticking his jack-knife into the table 

_when he was not engaged in either of these purauits, he would 

ask me to read to him — “Foreign language, dear boy!” While 
I complied, he, not comprehending a single word, would sbind 
before the fire surveying me with the air of an Exhibitor, and I 
would see him, between the fingers of the hand with which I 
shaded my face, appealing in dumb show to the furniture to take 
notice of my proficiency. The imaginary student pursued by the 
misshapen creature he had impiously made, was not more wretched 
than I, pursued by the creature who had made me, and recoiling 
from him with a stronger repulsion, the more he admired me and 
the fonder he was of me. 

This is written of, I am sensible, as if it had lasted a year. It 
lasted about five days. Expecting Herbert all the time, I dared 
not go out, except when I took Provis for an airing after dark. 
At length, one evening when dinner was over and I had dropped 
into a slumber quite worn out — for my nights had been agitated 
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aiul my rest broken by fearful dreams — I was roused by the wel¬ 
come footstep on the staircase. Provis, who had been asleep too, 
staggered up at the noise I made, and in an instant I saw his jack¬ 
knife sliining in his hand. 

“ Quiet! It’s Herbert! ” I said ; and Ilerbei-t came bursting in, 
with the airy freshness of six hundred miles of France uj)on him. 

“ Handel, my dear fellow, liow are you, and again how are you, 
and again how are you? I seem to have been gone a twelve- 
month! ^Vhy, so I must Imve been, for you have grown quite 
thin and pale ! Handel, my-Halloa ! I beg your pardon.” 

He was stopped in his running on and in his shaking hands 
witli mo, by seeing Provis. Provis, regarding him with a fixed 
attention, was slowly putting up his jack-knife, and groping in 
another pocket for something else. 

“Herbert, my dear friend,” said I, shutting the double dooi-s, 
while Herbert stood staring and wondering, “something very 
strange has happened. This is—a visitor of mine.” 

“ It’s all right, dear boy ! ” said Provis, coming forward, with 
his little clasped black book, and then addressing himself to Her¬ 
bert. “ Take it in your right hand. Lord strike you dead on the 
spot, if ever you split in any way sumever. Kiss it! ” 

“Do so, as he wishes it,” I said to Herbert. So Herbert, look¬ 
ing at me with a friendly uneasiness and amazement, complied, 
and Provis immediately shaking hands with him, said, “Now, 
you’re on your oath, you know. And never believe me on mine, if 
Pip shan’t make a gentleman on you! ” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

In vain should I attempt to describe the astonishment and dis¬ 
quiet of Herbert, when he and I and Provis sat down before the 
file, and I recounted the whole of the secret. Enough that I saw 
my own feelings reflected in Herbert’s face, and, not least among 

them, my repugnance towards the man who had done so much 
for me. 

What would alone have set a division between that man and us, 
if there had been no other dividing circumstance, was his triumph 
in my story. Saving his troublesome sense of liaving been “ low ” 
on one occasion since his return — on which point he began to hold 
forth to Herbert, the moment my revelation was finished — he had 
no perception of the possibility of my finding any fault with my 
good fortune. His boast that he had made me a gentleman, and 
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that he had come to sec me support the cliaracter on his ample 
resources, was made for me quite as much as for himself. And 
that it was a highly agreeable boast to both of us, and that we 
must both be very proud of it, was a conclusion tpiite cstablislied 
XU his own mind. 

“ Thougli, look’ee here, Pip’s comrade,” lie siiid to Herbert, after 
having discoursed for some time, “ I know very well that once since 
I come back — for half a minute — I’ve been low. I said to Pip, 

I knowed as I had been low. But don’t you fret youi-self on that 
score. I ain’t made Pip a gentleman, and Pip ain’t a going to 
make you a gentleman, not fur me not to know what’s due to ye 
both. Dear boy, and Pip’s comrade, you two may count upon me 
always having a genteel muzzle on. Muzzled I have been since 
that half a minute when I was betrayed into lowness, muzzled I 
am at the present time, muzzled I ever ^\ill be.” 

Herbert said “ Certainly,” but looked as if there were no specific 
consolation in this, and remained perplexed and dismayed. We 
were anxious for the time wlieu he would go to his lodging, and 
leave us together, but he was evidently jealous of leaving us together, 
and sat late. It was midnight before I took him round to Essex- 
street, and saw him siifely in at liis own dark door. When it 
closed upon him, I experienced the first moment of relief I had 
kno^^^l since the night of his arrival. 

Never quite free from an uneasy remembrance of the man on the 
stairs, I had always looked about me in taking my guest out after 
dark,’and in bringing him back; and I looked about me now. 
Difficult as it is in a large city to avoid the suspicion of being 
watched when the mind is conscious of danger in that regard, I 
could not persuade myself that any of the people within sight 
cared about my movements. The few who were passing, passed 
on their several way.s, and the street was empty when I turned 
back into the Temple. Nobody had come out at the gate with us, 
nobody went in at the gate with me. As I crossed by tlie foun¬ 
tain, I saw his lighted back windows looking bright and quiet, and, 
when I stood for a few minutes in the doorway of the building 
where I lived, before going up the stairs. Garden-court was as still 
and lifeless as the staircase was when I ascended it. 

Herbert received me with open arms, and I had never felt before 
so blessedly, what it is to have a friend. When he had spoken 
some sound words of sympathy and encouragement, we sat do^vn to 
consider the question, AVhat was to be done ? 

The chair that Provis had occupied still remaining where it had 

stood_for he had a barrack way with him of hanging about one 

spot, in one unsettled manner, and going through one round of 
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observances with liis pipe and his negro-head and his jack-knife 
and Ins pack of cards, and what not, as if it were all put down for 
him on a slate — I Siiy, his chair remaining w'here it had stood, 
Herbert unconsciously took it, but next moment started out of it, 
pushed it away, and took another. He had no occasion to say, 
after that, that he had conceived an aversion for my patron, neither 
liad I occasion to confess my own. We interchanged that confi¬ 
dence without shaping a syllable. 

“ What,” said I to Herbert, when lie was safe in another chair, 
“ what is to be done ?” 

“My poor dciir Handel,” he replied, holding his head, “I am 
too stunned to think.” 

“ So was I, Herbert, when the blow first fell. Still, something 
must be done. He is intent upon various new expenses — horses, 
and carriages, and lavish appearances of all kinds. He must be 
stopped somehow.” 

“ You mean that you c^m’t accept-” 

“How can I?” I interposed, as Herbert paused. “Think of 
him ! Look at him ! ” 

An involuntary shudder passed over both of us. 

“Yet I am afraid the dreadful truth is, Herbert, that he is 
attached to me, strongly attached to mo. Was there ever such a 
fate! ” 

“ My poor dear Handel,” Herbert repeated. 

“Then,” said I, “after all, stopping short here, never taking 
another penny from him, think what I owe him already ! Then 
again : I am heavily in debt — very heavily for me, who have now 
no expectations — and I have been bred to no calling, and I am fit 
for nothing.” 

“ Well, well, well! ” Herbert remonstrated. “Don’t say fit for 
nothing.” 

“ AVhat am I fit for ? I know only one thing that I am fit for, 
and that is, to go for a soldier. And I might have gone, my dear 
Herbert, but for the prospect of taking counsel with your friend¬ 
ship and affection.” 

Of course I broke down there; and of course Herbert, beyond 
seizing a warm grip of my hand, pretended not to know it. 

“Anyhow, my dear Handel,” said he presently, “soldiering won’t 
do. If you were to renounce this patronage and these favours, I 
suppose you would do so with some faint hope of one day repaying 
what you have already had. Hot very strong, that hope, if you 
went soldiering. Besides, it^s absurd. You would be infinitely 
better in Clarriker’s house, small as it is. I am working up 
towards a partnership, you know.” 
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Poor fellow ! He little suspected with whose money. 

“ But tliere is another question,” said Herbert. “ This is an 
ignorant determined man, who has long had one fixed idea. iMore 
than that, he seems to me (I may misjudge him) to be a man of a 
desperate and fierce character.” 

“ I know he is,” I returned. “ Let me tell you what evidence I 
have seen of it.” And I told him what I had not mentioned in 
my narrative; of that encounter with the other convict. 

“See, then,” said Herbert; “ think of this ! He comes liere at 
the peril of his life, for the realisation of his fixed idea. In the 
moment of realisation, after all his toil and waiting, you cut the 
ground from under liis feet, destroy his idea, and make his gjiins 
worthless to him. Do you see nothing that he might do under the 
disappointment?” 

“ I have seen it, Herbert, and dreamed of it ever since the fatal 
night of his arrival. Nothing has been in my thoughts so distinctly 
as'^his putting him.self in the way of being taken.” 

“ Tlien you may rely upon it,” said Herbert, “that there would 
be great danger of his doing it. That is his power over you as 
long as he remains in England, and that would be his reckless 
course if you forsook him.” 

I was so struck by the honor of this idea, which had weighed 
upon me from the first, and the working out of which would make 
me regard myself, in some sort, as his murderer, that I could not 
rest in my chair, but began pacing to and fro. I said to Herbert, 
meanwhile, that even if Provis were recognised and taken, in spite 
of himself, I should be wretched as the cause, however innocently. 
Yes • even though I was so wretched in having him at large and 
near me, and even though I would far rather have worked at the 
forge all tlie days of my life than I would ever have come to this! 

But there was no raving otf the question, What was to be 
done ? 

“ The first and the main thing to be done,” said Herbert, “ is to 
get him out of England. You will have to go with him, and then 
he may be induced to go.” 

“But get him where I will, could I prevent his coming back?” 

“ Ikly good Handel, is it not obvious that with Newgate in the 
next street, there must be far greater hazard in your breaking your 
mind to him and making him reckless, here, than elsewhere. If a 
pretext to get him away could be made out of that other convict, 
or out of anything else in his life, now.” 

“There again!” said I, stopping before Herbert, with my open 
hands held out, as if they contained the desperation of the case. 
“ I know nothing of his life. It has almost made me mad to sit 
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here of a night and see liiin before me, so bound up with my fort¬ 
unes and misfortunes, and yet so unknown to me, except as tho 
miserable wretcli who terrified me two (lays in my childhood!” 

Herbert got up, and linked his arm in mine, and we slowly 
walked to and fro together, studying the ciirpet. 

“ Handel,” sjiid Herbert, stopping, “you feel convinced that you 
can take no further benefits from him; do you? ” 

“ Fully. Surely you would, too, if you were in my place?” 

“ And you feel convinced that you must break with him?’^ 

“ Herbert, can you ask me?” 

“ And you have, and are bound to have, that tenderness for the 
life he has risked on your account, that you must save him, if pos¬ 
sible, from throwing it away. Then you must get him out of Eng¬ 
land before you stir a finger to extricate yourself. That done, 
extricate youi'self, in Heaven’s name, and we’ll see it out together, 
dear old boy.” 

It was a comfort to shake hands upon it, and walk up and do\\Ti 
again, with only that done. 

“Now, Herbert,” said I, “with reference to gaining some knowl¬ 
edge of his history. There is but one way that I know of. I 
must ask him point-blank.” 

“ Yes. Ask lilm,” said Herbert, “ when we sit at breakfast in 
the moniing.” For, he had said, on taking leave of Herbert, that 
he would come to breakfast with us. 

With this project formed, we went to bed. I had the wildest 
dreams concerning him, and woke imrefreshed; I woke, too, to 
recover the fear which I had lost in the night, of his being found 
out as a returned transport. Waking, I never lost that fear. 

He came round at the appointed time, took out his jack-knife, 
and sat down to his meal. He was full of plans “for his gentle¬ 
man’s coming out strong, and like a gentleman,” and urged me to 
begin speedily upon the pocket-book, which he had left in my 
possession. He considered the chambers and his own lodging tis 
temporary residences, and advised me to look out at once for a 
“fashionable crib” near Hyde Park, in which he could have “a 
shakc-dowH.” When he had made an end of his breakfast, and 
was wiping his knife on his leg, I said to him, without a word 
of prefiice : 

“ After jmu were gone last night, I told my friend of the struggle 
that the soldiers found you engaged in on the marshes, when we 
came up. You remember?” 

“ Remember ! ” said he. “ I think so ! ” 

“ We want to know something about that man — and about you. 
It is strange to know no more about either, and particularly you, 
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than I was able to tell last night. Is not this as good a time as 

another for our knowing more ? ” 

“Well!” he said, after consideration. “You’re on your oath, 

you know, Pip’s comrade 

“ Assuredly,” replied Herbert. 

“As to anything I say, you know,” he insisted. “The oath 

applies to all.” 

“ I understand it to do so.” 

“ And look’ec here ! Wotever I done, is worked out and paid 
for,” he insisted again. 

“So be it.” . 

He took out his black pipe and was going to fill it with negro- 

head wlien, looking at the tangle of tobacco in his hand, he seemed 

to think it might perplex the thread of his narrative. He put 

it back again, stuck his pipe in a buttonhole of his coat, spread a 

hand on each knee, and, after turning an angry eye on the fire for 

a few silent moments, looked around at us and said what follows. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

“ Deaii boy and Pip’s comrade. I am not a going fur to tell you 
my life like a song or a story-book. But to give it you short and 
handy I’ll put it at once into a mouthful of English. In jail and 
out of jail in jail and out of jaU, in jail and out of jail. There, 
you’ve got it. That’s my life pretty much, down to such times as 
I got shipped off, arter Pip stood my friend. 

“ I’ve been done everything to, pretty well—except hanged. I ve 
been locked up, as much as a silver tea-kettle. I’ve been carted 
here and carted there, and put out of this town and put out of that 
town and stuck in tlie stocks, and whipped and worned and drove. 
I’ve no more notion where I was born, than you have—if so 
much I first became aware of myself, do^vn in Essex, a thiev- 
incr turnips for my living. Sumraun had run away from me —a 
man — a tinker—and he’d took the fire with him, and left me wery 

“ I know’d my name to be lilagwitch, chrisen’d Abel. How did 
I know it ? Much as I know’d the birds’ names in the hedges to 
be chaffinch, sparrer, thrush. I might have thought it was all lies 
together, only as the birds’ names come out true, I supposed mine 

did 

“ So fur as I could find, there wam’t a soul that see young Abel 
Magwitch, with as little on him as in him, but wot caught fright 
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!it liim, and cither drove him off, or took him up. I was took up, 
took up, took up, to that extent that I reg’larly grow’d up took up. 

“ This is tlie way it was, that when I was a ragged little creetur 
as much to be pitied as ever I see (not that I looked in the glass, 
for tliere wurn't many insides of furnislied liouses known to me), I 
got the name of being hardened. ‘ This is a terrible hardened one,’ 
they says to prison wisitom, picking out me. ‘ May be Siiid to live 
in jails, this boy.’ Then they looked at me, and I looked at them, 
and they measured my head, some on ’em — they had better a 
measured my stomach—and others on ’em giv me tracts what I 
couldn’t read, and made me speeches what I couldn’t unnerstand. 
They always went on agen me about the Devil. But what the 
devil was I to do? I must put something into my stomach, mustn’t 
I ?—Howsomever, I’m a getting low, and I know what’s due. Dear 
boy and Pip’s comrade, don’t you be afeered of me being low. 

“ Tramping, begging, thieving, working sometimes when I could 
— thougli tliat warn’t as often as you may think, till you put tho 
(luestion wliethcr you would ha’ been over-ready to give me work 
youi'selvcs—a bit of a poacher, a bit of a labourer, a bit of a wag¬ 
goner, a bit of a liaymaker, a bit of a hawker, a bit of most tilings 
that don’t pay and lead to trouble, I got to be a man. A desert¬ 
ing soldier in a Traveller’s Rest, what lay hid up to the chin under 
a lot of taturs, learnt me to read; and a travelling Giant what 
signed his name at a penny a time learnt me to write. I warn’t 
locked up as often now as formerly, but I wore out my good share 
of key-metal still. 

“At Epsom races, a matter of over twenty year ago, I got 
acquainted wi’ a man whose skull I’d crack wi’ this poker, like the 
claw of a lobster, if I’d got it on this hob. His right name was 
Coinpeyson; and that’s the man, dear boy, what you see me a 
pounding in the ditch, according to what you truly told your com¬ 
rade arter I was gone last night. 

“ He set up fur a gentleman, this Coinpeyson, and he’d been to 
a public boarding-school and had learning. He was a smooth one 
to talk, and was a dab at the ways of gentlefolks. He was good- 
looking too. It was the night afore the great race, when I found 
him on the heath, in a booth that I know’d on. Him and some 
more was a sitting among the tables when I went in, and the land¬ 
lord (wliich had a knowledge of me, and was a sporting one) called 
him out, and said, ‘I think this is a man that might suit you’ — 
meaning I was. 

“ Compeyson, he looks at me very noticing, and I look at him. 
He has a watch and a chain and a ring and a breast-pin and a 
handsome suit of clothes. 
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“ ‘ To judge from uppearance.s, you’re out of luck,’ SJiys Compey- 
son to me. I 

“*Yes, master, and I’ve never been in it mucli.’^I had come out 
of Kingston Jail la.st on a vagrancy committal. Not but what it 
might have been for something else; but it w;^i’t.) 

“ ‘ Luck changes,’ says Conipeyson ; ‘ perhaps yours is going to 
change.’ 

“ I says, ‘ I hope it may be so. There’s room.’ 

“ ‘What can you do?’ says Coinpeyson. 

“ ‘ Eat and drink,’ I says ; ‘ if you’ll find the materials.’ 

“ Coinpeyson laughed, looked at me again very noticing, giv 
me five shillings, and appointed me for next night. Same 
place. 

“ I went to Conipeyson next night, same place, and Coinpeyson 
took me on to be his man and pardner. And what was Compey- 
son’s business in which we was to go pardncrs? Compeyson’s 
business was the swindling, handwriting forging, stolen bank-note 
passing, and such like. All sorts of traps as Conipeyson could set 
with his head, and keep his own legs out of and get the profits 
from and let another man in for, was Compeyson’s business. He’d 
no more heart tlian a iron file, he was as cold as death, and he 
had the head of the Devil afore mentioned. 

“ There was another in with Coinpeyson, as was called Arthur 
— not as being so chrisen’d, but as a surname. He was in a 
Decline, ami was a shadow to look at. Him and Compcyson had 
been in a bad thing with a rich lady some years afore, and they’d 
made a pot of money by it; but Compeyson betted and gamed, 
and he’d have run through the king’s taxes. So, Arthur was a 
dying and a dying poor and ivith the horrors on him, and Compey¬ 
son’s wife (which Compeyson kicked mostly) was a having pity on 
him when she could, and Compeyson was a having pity on nothing 
and nobody. 

“ I might a took warning by Arthur, but I didn’t; and I 
won’t pretend I was partiek’ler—for where ’ud be the good on it, 
dear boy and comrade ? So I begun wi’ Compeyson, and a poor 
tool I was in his hands. Arthur lived at the top of Compeyson’s 
house (over nigh Brentford it was), and Compeyson kept a careful 
account agen him for board and lodging, in case he should ever get 
better to work it out. But Arthur soon settled the account. The 
second or third time as ever I see him, he come a tearing down 
into Compeyson’s parlour late at night, in only a flannel gown, 
with his hair all in a sweat, and he says to Compeysoii’s wife, 
‘ Sally, she really is upstairs alonger me, now, and I can’t get rid 
of her. She’s all in white,’ he says, ‘wi* white flowers in her hair, 
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and she’s awful mad, and she’s got a shroud hanging over her arm, 
and she says she’ll put it on me at five in the morning.’ 

“ Says Compeyson : ‘ Why, you fool, don’t you know she’s got a 
living body? And how should she be up there, without coming 
through the door, or in at tlie window, and up the stairs ? ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know how she’s there,’ says Arthur, shivering dreadful 
with the horrors, ‘but she’s standing in the corner at the foot of the 
bed, awful mad. And over where her heart’s broke— you broke 
it! — there’s drops of blood.’ 

“Compeyson spoke hardy, but he was always a coward. ‘Go 
up alonger this drivelling sick man,’ he says to his wife, ‘and, 
Magwitch, lend her a hand, will you?’ But he never come nigh 
himself. 

“Compeyson’s wife and me took him up to bed agen, and he 
raved most dreadful. ‘ Why look at her! ’ he cries out. ‘ She’s a 
shaking the shroud at me ! Don’t you see her ? Look at her 
eyes ! Ain’t it awful to see her so mad? ’ Next, he cries, ‘ She’ll 
put it on me, and then I'm done for! Take it away from her, 
take it away! ’ And then he catehed hold of us, and kep on a 
talking to her, and answering of her, till I half-believed I see her 
myself. 

“ Compeyson’s wife, being used to him, give him some liquor to 
get the horrors off, and by-and-bye he quieted. ‘ Oh, she’s gone ! 
Has her keeper been for her?’ he says. ‘ Yes,’ says Compeyson’s 
wife. ‘Did you tell him to lock and bar her in?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And 
to take that ugly thing away from her?* ‘Yes, yes, all right,’ 
‘You’re a good creetur,’ he says, ‘don’t leave me, whatever you do, 
and thank you! ’ 

“ He rested pretty quiet till it might want a few minutes of five, 
and then he stai-ts up with a scream, and screams out, ‘ Here she 
is ! She’s got the shroud again. She’s unfolding it. She’s com¬ 
ing out of the corner. She’s coming to the bed. Hold me, both 
on you — one of each side — don’t let her touch me with it. Hah! 
She missed me that time. Don’t let her throw it over my shoul¬ 
ders. Don’t let her lift me up to get it round me. She’s lifting 
me up. Keep me down! ’ Then he lifted himself up hard, and 
was dead. 

“ Compeyson took it easy as a good riddance for both sides. 
Him and me was soon busy, and first he swore me (being ever 
artful) on my own book — this here little black book, dear hoy, 
what I swore your comrade on. 

“ Not to go into the things that Compeyson planned, and I 
done — which ’ud take a week — I’ll simply say to you, dear boy, 
and Pip’s comrade, that that man got me into such nets as made 
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me his black slave. I was always in debt to liiin, always under 
his thumb, always a working, alway.s a getting into danger. He 
was younger than me, but heM got craft, and he’d got learning, and 
he overmatched me five hundred times told and no mercy. i\Iy 

Missis as I had the hard time wi’-Stop tliougli! I ain’t 

brought her in-” 

He looked about him in a confused way, as if he havl lost Ids 
place in the book of Ids remembrance; and he turned his face to 
the fire, and spread his hands broader on his knees, and lifted 
them off and put them on agjiin. 

“There ain’t no need to go into it,” he siiiil, looking round 
once more. “ The time wi’ Compeyson wj\s a’lnost as hard a time 
as ever I had; that said, all’s said. Did I tell you as I was tried, 
alone, for misdemeanour, while with Compe3'son ? ” 

I answered, No. 

“ Well! ” he said, “ I was^ and got convicted. As to took u]) on 
suspicion, that was twice or three times in the four or five year that 
it lasted; but evidence was wanting. At last, me and Compeyson 
was botli committed for felony — on a charge of putting stolen notes 
in circulation — and there was other charges behind. Compeyson 
says to me, ‘ Separate defences, no communication,’ and that was 
all. And I was so miserable poor, that I sold all the clothes I had, 
except what hung on my back, afore I could get Jaggci*s. 

“ When we was put in the dock, I noticed fii-st of all what 
a gentleman Compeyson looked, wi’ his curly hair and his black 
clothes and his white poekct-handkerchcr, and what a common 
sort of a wi-etch I looke^l. When the prosecution opened and the 
evidence wiis put short, aforehand, I noticed how heavy it all bore 
on me, and how light on him. When the evidence was giv in the 
box, I noticed how it was always me that had come for’ard, and 
could be swore to, how it was always me that the money had been 
paid to, how it was always me that had seemed to work the thing 
and get the profit. But, when the defence come on, then I see the 
plan plainer; for, says the counsellor for Compeyson, ‘ My lord and 
gentlemen, here you has afore you, side by side, two persons as 
your eyes can separate wide; one, the younger, well brought up, 
who will be spoke to as such; one, the elder, ill brought up, who 
will be spoke to as such; one, the younger, seldom if ever seen in 
these here transiictions, and only suspected; t’other, the elder, 
always seen in ’em and always wi’ his guilt brought home. Can 
you doubt, if there is but one in it, which is the one, and if there 
is two in it, whicli is much the worst one ? ’ And such-like. And 
when it come to character, wani’t it Compeyson as had been to 
school, and wam’t it his schoolfellows as was in this position and in 
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that, iuitl warn’t it him a.s liail been know’d by ^^^tnesses in such 
clubs and societies, and nowt to bis disadvantage? And wanrt it 
me as bad been tried aibre, and as bad been know’d up bill and down 
dale in Bridewells and Lock-Ups? And when it comes to speecb- 
making, warn't it Compeyson as coidd speak to ’em wi’ his face 
dropping cveiy now and then into bis white pocket-bandkcrcber 
ah! and wi’ vemes in his speech, too — and warn’t it me as could 
only say,‘ (ientlemen, this man at my side is a most precious rascal ’ ? 
And when the verdict come, warn’t it Compeyson as was recom¬ 
mended to mercy on account of good ebaracter and bad company, 
and giving up all the information be could agen me, and warn't 
it me as got never a word but Guilty? And when I says to 
Compeyson, ‘ Once out of this court, Til simish that face of yourn! ’ 
ain't it Compeyson as ])rays the Judge to be protectetl, and gets 
two turnkeys stood betwixt us ? And when we’re sentenced, ain’t 
it him as gets seven year, and me fourteen, and ain’t it him as the 
Judge is sorry for, because he might a done so well, and ain’t it me 
as the Judge perceives to be a old oti’euder of wiolent passion, likely 
to come to woree ? ” 

He had w'orked himself into a state of great excitement, but he 
checked it, took two or three short breaths, swallowed as often, and 
stretching out his hand towards me, said, in a reassuring manner, 

“ I ain’t a going to be low, dear boy ! ” 

He had so heated himself that he took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his face and head and neck and hands, before he could go on. 

“ I had said to Compeyson that I’d smash that face of his, and I 
swore Lord smash mine ! to do it. AVe was in the same prison- 
shij), b\it I couldn’t get at him for long, though I tried. At last I 
come behind him and hit him on the cheek to turn him round and 
get a smashing one at him, wdien I was seen and seized. The 
black-hole of that ship warn’t a strong one, to a judge of black- 
holes that could swim and dive. I escaped to the shore, and I was 
a hiding among the graves there, envying them as was in ’em and 
all over, when I fii'st see my boy ! ” 

He regarded me with a look of aftection that made him almost 
abhorrent to me again, though I had felt gieat pity for him. 

“ By my boy, I was giv to understand as Compeyson was out on 
them marshes too. Upon my soul, I half believe he escaped in his 
terror, to get quit of me, not knowing it was me as had got ashore. 
I hunted him down. I smashed his face. ‘And now,’ says I, ‘as 
the woree thing I can do, earing nothing for myself. I’ll drag you 
back.’ And I’d have swum off, towing him by the hair, if it had 
come to that, and I’d a got him aboard without the soldiers. 

“ Of course he’d much the best of it to the last — his character 
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was so good. He had escaped wlien he was made half-wild by me 
and my murderous intcntioii-s; and his punishment was light. 
I was put in irons, brought to trial ag-ain, and sent for life. I 
didn’t stop for life, dear boy and Pij)’s comrade, being here.” 

He iped himself again, as he had done before, and then slowly 
took his tangle of tobacco from his pocket, and plucked his pipe 
from his buttonhole, and slowly filled it, and began to smoke. 

“Is he dead?” I asked after a silence. 

“ Is who dead, dear boy ? ” 

“ Compeyson.” 

“He hopes / am, if he’s alive, you may be sure,” with a fierce 
look. “ I never heard no more of him.” 

Herbert had been writing with his pencil in the cover of a book. 
He softly pushed the book over to me, as Provis stood smoking 
with his eyes on the file, and I read in it: 

“Young Havisham’s name was Arthur. Compe^’son is the man 
who professed to be Miss Havisham’s lover.” 

I shut the book and nodded slightly to Herbert, and put the book 
by; but we neither of us said anything, and both looked at Pro\is 
as he stood smoking by the fire. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Why should I pause to ask how much of my shrinking from 
Provis might be traced to Estella? Why should I loiter on my 
roarl, to compare the state of mind in which I had tried to rid 
myself of the stain of the prison before meeting her at the coach- 
otfice, with the stote of mind in which I now reflected on the abyss 
between Estella in her pride and beauty, and the returned tmnsport 
whom I harboured ? The road would be none the smoother for it, 
the end would be none the better for it; he would not be helped, 
nor I extenuated. 

A new fear had been engendered in my mind by his narrative; 
or rather, his narrative had given form and purpose to the fear that 
was already there. If Compeyson were alive and should discover 
his return, I could hardly doubt the consequence. That Compeyson 
stood in mortal fear of him, neither of the two could know much 
better than I; and that any such man as that man had been de¬ 
scribed to be, would hesitate to release himself for good from a 
dreaded enemy by the safe means of becoming an infonner, was 
scarcely to be imagined. 

Never had I breathed, and never would I breathe_or so I 

resolved — a word of Estella to Provis. But, I said to Herbert 
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that before I could go abroad, I must see both Estella an«l INIiss 
Havisham. Tliis was wiieii we were left alone on the night of the 
day when Provis told !is Ids story. I resolved to go out to Rich¬ 
mond next day, and I went. 

On my ])resenting myself at ^Irs. Brandley’s, Estella’s maid was 
cjdle<l to tell me that Estella had gone into the country. ’Where? 
To Satis House, as usual. Not as usual, I said, for she had never 
yet gone there without me ; when was she coming back ? There 
was an air of reservation in the answer which increased my per¬ 
plexity, and the answer was that her maid believed she was only 
coming back at all for a little while. I could make nothing of this, 
except that it was meant that I shouhl make nothing of it, and I 
went home again in complete discomfiture. 

Another night-consultation with Herbert after Provis was gone 
home (I always took him home, and always looked well about me), 
led us to the conclusion that nothing should be said about going 
abroad until I came back from Miss Havisham’s. In the mean¬ 
time Herbert and I were to consider separately what it would bo 
best to say; whether we should devise any pretence of being afraid 
that he was under suspicious observation; or whether I, who had 
never yet been abroad, should propose an expedition. We both 
knew that I had but to propose anything, and he would consent. 
We agreed that his remaining many days in his present hazard wtis 
not to bo thought of. 

Next day, I had the meanness to feign that I was \mdcr a binding 
promise to go down to Joe; but I was capable of almost any mean¬ 
ness towards Joe or his name. Provis was to be strictly careful 
while I was gone, and Herbert was to take the charge of him that 
I had taken. I was to be absent only one night, and, on my return, 
the gratification of his impatience for my starting as a gentleman on 
a greater scale, was to be begun. It occurred to me then, and as 
I aftcrwanls found to Herbert also, that he might be best got away 
across the water, on that pretence — as, to make purclnxses, or the 
like. 

Having thus cleared the way for my expedition to Miss Hav¬ 
isham’s, I set off by the early morning coach before it was yet 
light, and wjis out in the open country-road when the day came 
creeping on, halting and whimpering and shivering, and wrapped in 
patches of cloud and rags of mist, like a beggar. When we drove 
up to the Blue Boar after a drizzly ride, whom should I see come 
out under the gateway, toothpick in hand, to look at the coach, but 
Bentley Drummle! 

As he pretended not to see me, I pretended not to see him. It 
was a very lame pretence on both sides; the lamer, because we both 
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went into the coffee-room, where he had ju.st finished liis breakfast, 
and where I had ordered mine. It was poisonous to me to see him 
in the town, for I veiy well knew why he liad come there. 

Pretending to read a smeary newspaper long out of date, which 
had nothing half so legible in its local news, as the foreign matter 
of coffee, pickles, fish-sauce.s, gra\y, melted butter, and wine, with 
which it was sprinkled all over, as if it had taken the meiisles in a 
highly irregular form, I sat at my table while he stood before the 
fire. By degrees it became an enormous injury to me that he stood 
before the fire. And I got up, determined to have my share of it. 
I had to put my hands behind his legs for the poker when I went 
to the fireplace to stir the fire, but still pretended not to know him. 

“Is this a cut? ” said Mr. Drummle. 

“ Oh ? ” said I, poker in hand ; “ it’s you, is it ? How do you 
do? I was wondering who it was, who kept the fire off.” 

With that I j)oked tremendously, and having done so, planted 
myself side by side with Mr. Drummle, my shoulders squared, and 
my back to the fire. 

“You have just come down?” said Mr. Drummle, edging me a 
little away with his shoulder. 

“Yes,” said I, edging him a little aw’ay with my shoulder. 

“Beastly place,” siiid Drummle — “Your part of the country, 
I think ? ” 

“Yes,” I assented. “I am told it’s very like your Shropshire.” 

“ Not in the least like it,” said Drummle. 

Here Mr. Drummle looked at his boots and I looked at mine, 
and then Mr. Drummle looked at my boots and I looked at his. 

“Have you been here long?” I asked, determined not to yield 
an inch of the fire. 

“Long enough to be tired of it,” returned Drummle, pretending 
to yawn, but equally determined. 

“ Do you stay here long ? ” 

“Can’t say,” answered Mr. Drummle. “Doyou?” 

“ Can’t say,” said I. 

I felt here, through a tingling in my blood, that if Mr. Drummle’s 
shoulder had claim^ another hair’s breadth of room, I should have 
jerked him into the window; equally, that if my shoulder had 
urged a similar claim, Mr. Drummle would have jerked me into the 
nearest box. He whistled a little. So did I. 

“ Large tract of marshes about here, I believe ? ” said Drummle. 

“ Yes, What of that ? ” said I. 

Mr. Drummle looked at me, and then at my boots, and then said, 
“ Oh ! ” and laughed. 

“Are you amused, Mr. Drummle?” 
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“No,” said lie, “not particularly. I am going out for a ride in 
the saddle. I mean to explore tliosc mai*shes for amusement. Out- 
of-the-way villages tlicre, they tell me. Curious little public- 
houses — and smithies — and that. Waiter! ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Is that horse of mine ready 1 ” 

“ Brought round to the door, sir.” 

“ I say. Look here, you sir. The lady won’t ride to-day; the 
weather won’t do. ” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ And I don’t dine, because I am going to dine at the lady’s.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Then, Drummle glanced at me, wth an insolent triumpli on his 
grcat-jowled lace that cut me to the heart, dull as he was, and so 
exasperated me, that I felt inclined to take him in my arms (as 
the robber in the story-book is said to have taken the old lady) 
and seat him on the fire. 

One thing was manifest to both of us, and that was, that until 
relief came, neither of us could relinquish the fire. There we stood, 
well squared up before it, shoulder to shoulder and foot to foot, with 
our hands behind us, not budging an inch. The horse was visible 
outside in the drizzle at the door, my breakfast was put on table, 
Diiimmle’s was cleared away, the waiter invited me to begin, I 
nodded, we both stood our ground. 

“ Have you been to the Grove since?” said Brummie. 

“ No,” said I, “ I had quite enough of the Finches the last time 
I was there.” 

“Was that when we had the difference of opinion?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, very shortly. 

“ Come, come! tliey let you off easily enough,” sneered Drummle. 
“You shouldn’t have lost your temper.” 

“Mr. Dnunmle,” said I, “you are not competent to give advice 
on that subject. When I lose my temper (not that I admit having 
done so on that occasion), I don’t throw glasses.” 

“I do,” said Drummle. 

After glancing at him once or t\\ice, in an increased state of 
smouldering ferocity, I said : 

“ Mr. Drummle, I did not seek this conversation, and I don’t think 
it’s an agreeable one.” 

“ I am sure it’s not,” said he, superciliously over his shoulder, “ I 
don’t think anything about it.” 

“ And therefore,” I went on, “ with your leave, I will suggest 
that we hold no kind of communication in future.” 

“Quite my opinion,” said Dnunmle, “and what I should have 
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suggested myself, or done — more likely —■ without suggesting. 
But don’t lose your temper. Haven't you lost enough without 
that ? ” 

“ Wliat do you mean, sir?” 

“"Waiter,” siiid Drummle, by way of answering me. 

The waiter reappeared. 

“ Look here, you sir. You quite undersbind that the young lady 
don’t ride to-day, and that I dine at the young lady’s ? ” 

“ Quite so, su*! ” 

When the waiter had felt my fast cooling tea-pot with the jialm 
of his hand, and looked imploringly at me, and had gone out, 
Drummle, careful not to move the shoulder next me, took a cigar 
from his pocket and bit the cud oft', but showed no sign of stin*ing. 
Choking and boiling as I was, I felt tliat we could not go a word 
further, without introducing Estclla’s name, which I could not 
endure to hear him utter; and therefore I looked stonily at the 
opposite wall, as if there were no one present, and forced myself to 
silence. How long we might have remained in this ridiculous 
position it is impossible to say, but for the incursion of three thriv¬ 
ing fanners — laid on by the waiter, I think — who came into the 
coffee-room unbuttoning their great-coats and rubbing their hands, 
and before whom, as they charged at the fire, we were obliged to 
give way. 

I saw him through the window, seizing his horse’s mane, and 
mounting in his blundering brutal manner, and sidling an«l backing 
away. I thought he was gone, when he came back, calling for a 
light for the cigar in his mouth, which he had forgotten. A man 
in a dust-coloured dress appeared with wlmt was wanted — I could 
not have said from where: whether from the inn yard, or the street, 
or where not — and as Drummle leaned down from his saddle and 
lighted his cigar and laughed, with a jerk of his head towards the 
coflfee-room windows, the slouching shoulders, and ragged hair, 
of this man, whose back was towards me, reminded me of 
Orlick. 

Too heavily out of sorts to care much at the time whether it 
were he or no, or after all to touch the breakfast, I washed the 
weather and the journey from my face and hands, and went out 
to the memorable old house that it would have been so much the 
better for me never to have entered, never to have seen. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

In tlie room wliere the dressing-table stood, and where the wax 
candles bunit on tlie wall, I found Miss Havisham and Estella; 
I\Iiss Havisham seated on a settee near the fire, and Estella on a 
cushion at her feet. Estella was knitting, and Miss Havisham was 
looking on. They botli raised their eyes as I went in, and both 
saw an alteration in me. I derived that from tlie look they inter- 
elianged. 

And wliat wind,”said Miss Havisham, “blows you here, Pip?” 

Though she looked steadily at me, I saw that she was rather 
confused. Estella, pausing a moment in her knitting with her eyes 
upon me, and then going on, I fancied that I read in the action of 
her fingers, as plainly as if she had told me in the dumb alphabet, 
that she perceived I had discovered my real benefactor. 

“Miss Havisham,” said I, “I went to Richmond yesterday, to 
speak to Estella; and finding that some wind had blown her here, 
I followed.” 

Miss Havisham motioning to me for the third or fourth time to 
sit douTi, I took the chair by the dressing-table, which I had often 
seen her occupy. With all that min at my feet and about me, it 
seemed a natural place for me, that day. 

“ What I had to say to Estella, Miss Havisham, I will say before 
you, presently — in a few moments. It will not surprise you, it will 
not displease you. I am as unhappy as you can ever have meant me 
to be.” 

Miss Havisham continued to look steadily at me. I could see in 
the action of Estella’s fingers as they worked, that she attended to 
what I said : but she did not look up. 

“ I have found out who my patron is. ■ It is not a fortunate dis¬ 
covery, and is not likely ever to enrich me in reputation, station, 
fortune, anything. There are reasons why I must say no more of 
that. It is not my secret, but another’s.” 

As I was silent for a while, looking at Estella and considering 
how to go on, Miss Havisham repeated, “ It is not your secret, 
but another’s. Well ? ” 

“ When you first caused me to be brought here, Miss Havisham ; 
when I belonged to the village over yonder, that I wish I had never 
left; I suppose I did really come here, as any other chance boy 
might have come—as a kind of servant, to gratify a want or a 
whim, and to be paid for it ? ” 

“Ay, Pip,” replied Miss Havisham, steadily nodding her head: 
“ you did.” 
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“And that Mr. daggers-” 

“ Mr. daggers,” said Miss Havisliam, taking me up in a firm tone, 
“had nothing to do with it, and knew nothing of it. His being my 
lawyer, and his being the la^\ycr of your patron, is a coincidence. 
He holds the same relation towards numbers of people, and it might 
easily arise. Be that as it may, it did arise, and was not brought 
about by any one.” 

Any one might have seen in her haggard face that there was no 
suppression or evasion so far. 

“ But when I fell into the mistake I have so long remained in, 
at least'you led me on ?” said I. 

“Yes,” she returned, again nodding steadily, “I let you go 
on.” 

“ Was that kind ? ” 

“Who am I,” cried Miss Havisham, striking her stick upon the 
floor and flashing into wrath so suddenly that Estolla glanced i»p at 
her in surprise, “ w’ho am I, for God’s sake, that I should be kind 1 ” 

It was a weak complaint to have made, and I had not meant to 
make it. I told her so, as she sat brooding over this outburst. 

“Well, well, well! ” she said. “What else?” 

“ I was liberally paid for my old attendance here,” I said, to soothe 
her, “in being apprenticed, and I have asked these questions only 
for my own information. What follows has another (and I hope 
more disinterested) purpose. In humouring my mistake, Miss Hav¬ 
isham, you punished — practised on — perhaps you will supply 
whatever term expresses your intention, without offence — your 
self-seeking relations ? ” 

“ I did. Why, they would have it so ! So would you. What has 
been my history, that I should be at the pains of entreating either 
them or you not to have it so! You made your own snares. I 
never made them.” 

Waiting until she was quiet again — for this, too, flashed out of 
her in a wild and sudden way — I went on. 

“ I have been thrown among one family of your relations. Miss 
Havisham, and have been constantly among them since I went to 
London. I know them to have been as honestly under my delusion 
ae I myself. And I should be false and base if I did not tell you, 
whether it is acceptable to you or no, and whether you are inclined 
to give credence to it or no, that you deeply wrong both Mr. 
Matthew Pocket and his son Herbert, if you suppose them to be 
otherwise than generous, upright, open, and incapable of anything 
designing or mean.” 

“ They are your friends,” said Miss Havisham. 

“ They made themselves my friends,” said I, “ when they sup- 
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posed me to have superseded them; and wlieii Sarah Pocket, Miss 
Georgiana, and Mistress Camilla, were not my friends, I think.” 

This conti'astiiig of them with the rest seemed, I was glad to see, 
to do them good with her. She looked at me keenly for a little 
while, and tlien said cpiietly: 

“ Wiiat do you want for tliem ? ” 

“ Only,” said I, “ that you would not confound tiiem with the 
others. Tliey may be of the same blood, but, believe me, they are not 
of the same nature.” 

Still looking at me keenly. Miss Havisham repeated: 

“ What do you want for them? ” 

I am not so cunning, you see,” I said in answer, conscious that 
I reddened a little, “ as that I could hide from you, even if I desired, 
that I do want something. Miss Havisham, if you could spare the 
money to do my friend Herbert a lasting service in life, but which 
from the nature of the case must be done without his knowledge, I 
could show you how.” 

“Why must it be done without his knowledge?” she asked, set¬ 
tling her hands upon her stick, that she might regard me the more 
attentively. 

“Because,” said I, “I began the service myself, more than two 
years ago, without his knowledge, and I don't want to be betrayed. 
Why I fail in my ability to hiiish it, I cjinnot explain. It is a 
part of the secret which is another person’s and not mine.” 

bhe gradually withdrew her eyea from me, and turned them on 
the fire. After watching it for what appeared in the silence and by 
the light of the slowly wasting candles to be a long time, she was 
roused by the collap.se of some of the red coals, and looked towards 
me again at first, vacantly — then, with a gradually concentrating 
attention. All this time, Estella knitted on. When Miss Havis¬ 
ham had fixed her attention on me, she said, speaking as if there 
had been no lapse in our dialogue : 

“What else?” 

Estella,” said I, turning to her now, and trying to command 
my trembling voice, “ you know I love you. You know that I 
have loved you long and dearly.” 

Slie raised her eyes to my face, on being thus addressed, and her 
fingers plied their work, and slie looked at me with an unmoved 
countenance. I saw that Miss Havisham glanced from me to her 
and from her to me. ’ 

“ I should have said this sooner, but for my long mistake. It 
induced me to hope that Miss Havisham meant us for one another. 
While I thought you could not help yourself, as it were, I refrained 
from saying it. But I must say it now.” 
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Presen'iiig her lunnovcd countenance, and witli her fingers still 
going, Estclla shook lier liead. 

“ I know,” said I, in answer to tliat action ; “ I kiiow. I have 
no hope that I shall ever call you mine, Estella. I am ignomnt 
what may become of me very soon, iiow poor I may be, or where I 
may go. Still, I love you. I have loved you ever since I fii-st saw 
you in this house.” 

Looking at me perfectly unmoved and with her fingers busy, she 
shook her head again. 

“ It would have been cruel in Miss Havisham, horribly cniel, to 
practise on the susceptibility of a poor boy, and to torture me 
through all these years with a vain hope and an idle pursuit, if slie 
had reflected on the gravity of what she did. But I think she diil 
not. I think that in the endurance of her own trial, she forgot 
mine, Estella.” 

I saw Miss Havisham put her hand to her heart and hold it 
tliere, as she sat looking by turns at Estella and at me. 

“ It seems,” said Estella, very calmly, “ that there are sentiments, 
fancies — I don’t know how to call them — which I am not able 
to comprehend. When you say you love me, I know what you 
mean, as a form of words ; but nothing more. You address noth¬ 
ing in my breast, you touch nothing there. I don’t care for what 
you say at all. I have tried to warn you of this; now, have I not? ” 

I said in a miserable manner, “ Yes.” 

“ Yes. But you would not be warned, for you thought I did 
not mean it. Now, did you not think so?” 

“ I thought and hoped you could not mean it. You, so young, 
untried, and beautiful, Estella! Surely it is not in Nature.” 

“It is in my nature,” she returned. And then she added, with 
a stress upon the words, “ It is in the nature formed ^vithin me. 
I make a great diflference between you and all other people when I 
say so much. I can do no more.” 

“ Is it not true,” said I, “ that Bentley Drummle is in to^vn here, 
and pursuing you ? ” 

“ It is quite true,” she replied, referring to him with the indif¬ 
ference of utter contempt. 

“ That you encourage him, and ride out with him, and that he 
dines wth you this very day ? ” 

She seemed a little surprised that I should know it, but again 
replied, “ Quite true.” 

“You cannot love him, Estella?” 

Her fingers stopped for the firat time, as she retorted rather 
angrily, “ What have I told you ? Do you still think, in spite of 
it, that I do not mean what I say ? ” 
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“You would never marry him, Estella?” 

She looked towards Miss Havisham, and considered for a mo¬ 
ment with her work in her liands. Then slie said, “ Why not tell 
you the truth ? I am going to be married to him.” 

I dropped my face into my hands, but was able to control myself 
better than I could liavc expected, considering what agony it gjive 
me to hear her sjiy those words. When I raised my face again, 
there was such a gliastly look upon Miss Havisham’s, that it im¬ 
pressed me, even in my pas.sionate huriy’’ and grief. 

“ Estella, dearest, dearest Estella, do not let Miss Havisham lead 
you into this fatal stej). Put me aside for ever — you liave done 
so, I well know^—-but bestow yourself on some worthier person 
tlian Dnunmle. Miss Havisliam gives you to him, as the greatest 
slight and injury that could be done to the many far better men who 
admire you, and to the few who truly love you. Among those few, 
there may be one who loves you even as dearly, though he has not 
loved you as long, as I. Take him, and I can bear it better for 
your sake ! ” 

My caniestness awoke a wonder in her that seemed as if it would 
have been touclicd with com])assion, if she could have rendered me 
at all intelligible to her own mind. 


“ I am going,” she said again, in a gentler voice, “tobe married 
to him. Tlie preparations for my marriage are making, and I sliall 
be married soon. Why do you injuriously introduce the name of 
my mother by adoption ? It is iny own act.” 

“ Your own act, Estella, to fling yourself away upon a brute?” 

“ On whom should I fling myself away ? ” she retorted, with a 
smile. “Should I fling myself away upon the man who would the 
soonest feel (if people do feel such things) that I took nothing to 
him ? Tlicre! It is done. I shall do well enough, and so will 
my liusband. As to leading me into wliat you call this fatal step. 
Miss Havisham would have had me wait, and not inarrj’^ yet; but 
I am tired of the life I have led, which has very' few channs for 
me, and I am willing enough to change it. Say no more. We 
shall never undemtand each other.” 


“ Such a mean brute, such a stupid bnite ! ” I urged in despair. 
“Don’t be afraid of my being a blessing to him,”said Estella; 
I shall not be that. Come ! Here is my hand. Do we part on 
this, you visionary boy-or man ? ” 

“0 Estella!”! answered, as my bitter tears fell fast on her 

hand, do what I would to restrain them; “ even if I remained in 

England and could hold my head up with the rest, liow could I see 
you Dnimmle’s wife ? ” 


“ Nonsense,” she returned, “ nonsense. This will pass in no time.” 
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“ Never, Estclla ! ” 

“ You will get me out of your thoughts in a week.” 

“ Out of my thoughts ! You are part of my existence, part of 
myself. You have been in every line I have ever read, since I first 
came here, the rough common boy whose poor lieart you wounded 
even then. You have been in every prospect I have ever seen since 
— on the river, on the sails of the ships, on the marshes, in the 
clouds, in the light, in the darkness, in the wind, in the woods, in 
the sea, in the streets. You have been the embodiment of every 
graceful fancy that my mind has ever become acquainted with. 
Tiie stones of which the strongest London buildings are made, are 
not more real, or more impossible to be displaced by your hands, 
tlian your presence and influence have been to me, there and every¬ 
where, and will be. Estella, to the last hour of my life, you can¬ 
not choose but remain part of ray character, part of the little good 
in me, part of the evil. But, in this separation I associate you only 
with the good, and I will faithfully hold you to that alway.s, for 
you must have done me far more good than harm, let me feel now 
what sharp distress I may. O God bless you, God forgive you ! ” 

In what ecstasy of unhappiness I got these broken words out 
of myself, I don’t know. The rhapsody welled up within me, like 
blood from an inward wound, and gushed out. I held her hand to 
my lip.s some lingering moments, and so I left her. But ever 
afterwards, I remembered — and soon afterwards with stronger 

reason_that while Estclla looked at me merely witli incretlulous 

wonder, the spectral figure of Miss Havisham, her hand still cover¬ 
ing licr heart, seemed all resolved into a ghastly stare of pity and 
remorse. 

All done, all gone ! So much was done and gone, that when I 
went out at the gate, the light of day seemed of a darker colour 
than when I went in. For a while, I hid myself among some lanes 
and bye-paths, and then struck off to walk all the way to London. 
For, I had by that time come to myself so far, as to consider that I 
could not go back to the inn and see Drummle there; that I could 
not bear to sit upon the coach and be spoken to; that I could do 
nothing half so good for myself as tire myself out. 

It was past midnight when I crossed London Bridge. Pursuing 
the narrow intricacies of the streets which at that time tended 
westward near the Middlesex shore of the river, my readiest access 
to the Temple was close by the river-side, through Whitefriars. 
I was not expected till to-morrow, but I had my keys, and, if 
Herbert were gone to bed, could get to bed myself without disturb¬ 
ing him. 

As it seldom happened that I came in at that Whitefriars gate 
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after the Temple was closed, and as I was verj’ muddy and weary, 
I did not tiike it ill that the night-porter examined me with much 
attention as he held the gate a little way open fur me to pass in. 
To helj) his memoiy I mentioned my name. 

“I was not quite sure, sir, but I thought so. Here’s a note, 
sir. Tlie messenger that brought it, Siiid would you be so good 
as read it by my lantern?” 

Much surprised by the request, I took the note. It was directed 
to Philip Pip, Estpiirc, and on the top of the superscription were 
the words, “Please read this here.” I opened it, the watch¬ 
man holding up his light, and read inside, in Wcmmick’s writing: 

“Don't go Home.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. \ ' {J ' 


Turning from the Temple gate as soon as I had read the warn¬ 
ing, I made the best of my way to Fleet-street, and there got a 
late hackney chariot and drove to the Humimuns in Covent Gar¬ 
den. In those times a bed was always to be got there at any 
hour of the night, and the chamberlain, letting me in at his ready 
wicket, lighted the candle next in order on his shelf, and showed 
' me straight into the bedroom next in order on his list. It was a 
sort of vault on the ground floor at the back, with a despotic mon¬ 
ster of a four-post bedstead in it, straddling over the whole place, 
putting one of his arbitrary legs into the fireplace, and another 
into the doorway, and squeezing the wretched little washing-stand 
in quite a Divinely Righteous manner. 

As I liad asked for a night-light, the chamberlain had brought 
me in, before he left me, the good old constitutional rush-light of 
those virtuous days — an object like the ghost of a walking-cane, 
which instantly broke its back if it were touched, which nothing 
could ever be lighted at, and which was placed in solitary confine¬ 
ment at the bottom of a high tin tower, perforated with round 
holes that made a staringly wide-awake pattern on the walls. 
When I had got into bed, and lay there, footsore, weary, and 
wretched, I found that I could no more close my own eyes than 
I could close the eyes of this foolish Argus. And thus, in the 
gloom and death of night, we stared at one another. 

What a doleful night! How anxious, how dismal, how long! 
There was an inhospiUible smell in the room, of cold soot and hot 
dust; and, as I looked up into the corners of the tester over my 
head, I thought what a number of blue-bottle flies from the 
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butcher’s, and earwigs from tlie market, and grubs from the 
countiy, must be holding on up there, lying by for next summer. 
This led me to speculate whether any of them ever tumbled down, 
and then I fancied that I felt light falls on my face — a disagree¬ 
able turn of thought, suggesting other and more objectionable 
approaches up my back. When I had lain awake a little while, 
those extraordinary voices with which silence teems, beg-an to 
make themselves audible. The closet whisi)ered, tlie fireplace 
sighed, the little washing-stand ticked, and one guitar-string 
played occasionally in the chest of di-awers. At about the same 
time, the eyes on tlie wall acquired a new expression, and in every 
one of those staring rounds I saw written, Don’t go Home. 

Whatever night-fancies and night-noises crowded on me, they 
never warded off this Don’t go Home. It plaited itself into 
whatever I thought of, as a bodily pain would have done. Not 
long before, I had read in the newspaper how a gentleman un¬ 
known had come to the Hummums in the night, and had gone to 
bed, and had destroyed himself, and had been found in the morn¬ 
ing weltering in blood. It came into my head that he must have 
occupied this veiy vault of mine, and I got out of bed to assure 
myself that there were no red marks about; then opened the door 
to look out into the pa.ssages, and cheer myself with the compan¬ 
ionship of a distant liglit, near which I knew the chamberlain to 
be dozing. But all this time, wliy I was not to go home, and 
what had happened at home, and when I should go home, and 
whether- Provis was safe at home, were questions occupying my 
mind so busily, tliat one might have supposed there could be no 
more room in it for any otlier tlieme. Even when I thought of 
Estella, and how we had parted tliat day for ever, and when I 
recalled all the circumstances of our parting, and all her looks and 
tones, and tlie action of her fingers while she knitted — even then 
I was pursuing, here and there and eveiywhere, the caution Don’t 
go home. When at last I dozed, in sheer exhaustion of mind and 
body, it became a vast shadowy verb which I had to conjugate. 
Imperative mood, present tense: Do not thou go liome, let him 
not go home, let us not go home, do not ye or you go home, let 
not them go home. Then, potentially : I may not and I cannot 
go home; and I might not, could not, would not, and should not go 
home; until I felt that I was going distracted, and rolled over on 
the pillow, and looked at the staring rounds upon the wall again. 

I had left directions that I was to be called at seven; for it 
w'as plain that I must see Wemmick before seeing any one else, 
and equally plain that this was a case in which his Walworth sen¬ 
timents, only, could be taken. It w'as a relief to get out of the 
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room wliere the night had been so miserable, and I needed no 
second knocking at the door to startle me from my uneasy bed. 

Tiie Castle battlements arose upon my view at eight o’clock. 
The little servant liappcning to be entering the fortress with two 
hot rolls, I piissed through the postern and crossed the drawbridge, 
in her company, anti so came without announcement into the pres¬ 
ence of Wemmick as he was making tea for himself and the Aged. 
An open door afforded a pei-spective view of the Aged in bed. 

“Halloa, Mr. Pip!” said Wemmick. “You did come home, 
then?” 

“Yes,” I returned; “but I didn’t go home.” 

“That’s all right,” said he, rubbing his hands. “I left a note 
for you at each of the Temple gates, on the chance. Which gate 
did you come to 1 ” 

I told him. 

“ I’ll go round to the others in the course of the day and destroy 
the notes,” said Wemmick ; “it’s a good rule never to leave docu¬ 
mentary evidence if you can help it, because you don’t know when 
it may be put in. I’m going to take a liberty with you— Would 
you mind toasting this sausage for the Aged P. ? 

I siiid I should be delighted to do it. 

“ Then you can go about your work, Mary Anne,” said Wem¬ 
mick to the little servant; “ which leaves us to ourselves, don’t 
you sec, Mr. Pip ? ” he added, winking, as she disappeared. 

I thanked him for his friendship and caution, and our discourse 
proceeded in a low tone, while I toasted the Aged’s sausage and he 
buttered the crumb of the Aged’s roll. 

“ Now, Mr. Pip, you know,” said Wemmick, “you and I under¬ 
stand one another. We are in our private and personal capacities, 
and we have been engaged in a confidential transaction before to¬ 
day. Official sentiments are one thing. We are extra official.” 

I cordially assented. I was so very nervous, that I had already 
lighted the Aged’s sausage like a torch, and been obliged to blow 
it out. 

“ I acci<lentally heard, yesterday morning,” said Wemmick, 
“being in a certain place where I once took you — even between 
you and me, it’s as well not to mention names when avoidable-” 

“ Much better not,” said I. “ I understand you.” 

“I heard there by chance, yesterday morning,” said Wemmick, 
“ that a certain person not altogether of uncolonial pursuits, and 
not unpossessed of portable property — I don’t know who it may 
really be — we won’t name this person-” 

“ Not necessary,” said I. 

“ — had made some little stir in a certain part of the world 
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where a good many people go, not always in gratification of their 
own inclinations, and not quite irrespective of the government 
expense-” 

In watching his face, I made quite a firework of the Aged’s 
sausage, and greatly discomposed both my own attention'^and 
Weinmick’s; for which I apologised. 

“ — by disappearing from such place, and being no more heard 
of thereabouts. From which,” said Wemmick, “conjectures had 
been raised and theories formed. I also heard that you at your 
chambers in Garden-court, Temple, had been watclicd, and might 
be watched again.” ° 

“ By whom?” said I. 

“I wouldn’t go into that,” said Wemmick, evasively, “ it might 
clash with official responsibilities. I heard it, as I liave in tny 
time heard other curious things in the same place. I don’t tell it 
you on information received. I heard it.” 

He took the toasting-fork and sausage from me as he spoke, and 
set forth the Aged’s breakfast neatly on a little tray. Previous to 
placing it before him, he went into the Aged’s room with a clean 
white cloth, and tied the same under the old gentleman’s chin, and 
propped him up, and put his nightcap on one side, and gave him 
quite a rakish air. Then he placed his breakfast before him with 
great care, and said, “All right, ain’t you. Aged P. ? ” To which 
the cheerful Aged replied, “All right, Jolin, my boy, all right!” 
As there seemed to be a tacit underetan^ding that the Aged was not 
in a presentable state, and was therefore to be considered invisible, I 
made a pretence of being in complete ignorance of these proceed- 
iugs. ' j 

“This watching of me fit my'clian^ereXwhich I have once had 
reason to suspect),” I saiiL-to-jiVf'nimiek'Vhen hp came back, “is 
inseparable from the person to whom you have adverted ; is it ? ” 

Wemmick looked very serious. “ I couldn’t undertake to say 
that, of my own knowledge. I mean, I couldn’t underfiike to say 
it was at first. But it either is, or it will be, or it’s in great dan¬ 
ger of being.” 

As I saw that he w’as restrained by fealty to Little Britain from 
saying as much as he could, and as I knew wth thankfulness to 
him how far out of his way he went to say what lie did, I could 
not press him. But I told him, after a little meditation over the 
fire, that I would like to ask him a question, subject to his answer¬ 
ing or not answering, as he deemed right, and sure that his course 
would be right. He paused in his breakfast, and crossing his arms, 
and pinching bis shirt-sleeves (his notion of indoor comfort was to 
sit without any coat), he nodded to me once, to put my question. 

X 
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“ You have lieard of a man of bad character, whose true name is 
Compeyson 'I ” 

He answered with one other nod. 

“ Is he living'?” 

One other nod. 

“ Is he in London 1 ” 

He g-ave me one other nod, compressed the post-office exceed¬ 
ingly, gave me one last nod, and went on with his breakfast. 

Now,” said Wemmick, questioning being over; ” which he 
emphasised and repeated for my guidance; “I come to what I did, 
after liearing wliat I heard. I went to Garden-court to find you ^ 
not finding you, I went to Clarriker’s to find Mr. Herbert.” 

“And him you found?” said I, with great anxiety. 

“And him I found. 'Without mentioning any names or going 
into any details, I gave him to understand that if he was aware of 

anybody_Tom, Jack, or Richard — being about the chambers, or 

about the immediate neighbourhood, he had better get Jack, 

or Richard, out of the way while you were out of the way.” 

“He would be greatly puzzled what to do?” 

“ He 7 i'as puzzled what to do; not the less, because I gave him 
my opinion that it was not safe to try to get Tom, Jack, or Richaid, 
too far out of the way at present. BIr. Pip, I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing. Under existing circumstances there is no place like a great 
city when you are once in it. Don't break cover too soon. Lie 
close. Wait till things slacken, before you try the open, even for 
foreign air.” 

I thanked him for his valuable advice, and asked him what 
Herbert had done ? 

“Mr. Herbert,” said Wemmick, “after being all of a heap for 
half an hour, struck out a plan. He mentioned to me as a secret, 
that he is courting a young lady who has, as no doubt you are 
aware, a bedridden Pa. Which Pa, having been in the Purser line 
of life, lies abed in a bow-window where he can see the ships sail 
up and do\\'n the river. You are acquainted with the young lady, 
most probably ? ” 

“ Not personally,” said I. 

The tnith was, that she had objected to me as an expensive 
companion who did Herbert no good, and that, when Herbert had 
first proposed to present me to her, she had received the proposal 
with such very moderate warmth, that Herbert had felt himself 
obliged to confide the state of the case to me, with a view to the 
lapse of a little time before I made her acquaintance. When I had 
begun to advance Herbert’s prospects by stealth, I had been able 
to bear this with cheerful philosophy; he and his affianced, for 
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their part, had naturally not been v'ery anxious to introduce a third 
person into tlieir interviews; and thus, althougli I was as.sured 
that I hatl risen in Clara’s esteem, and althougli the young lady 
and I had long regularly interchanged messages and remembrances 
by Herbert, I had never seen her. However, I did not trouble 
Wemmick with those particulai-s. 

“ The house with the bow-window,” said Wemmick, “being by 
the river-side, down the Pool there between Limehouse and Green- 
wch, and being kept, it seems, by a very respectable widow, wlio Inis 
a furnished upper floor to let, I\Ir. Herbert put it to me, what did I 
tlnnk of tliat as a temporary tenement for Tom, Jack, or Richard ? 
Now, I thought very well of it, for three reasons I’ll give you. 
That is to say. Firstly. It’s altogether out of all your beats, and 
is well away from tlic usual heap of streets great and small. Sec¬ 
ondly. Without going near it youi-self, you could always hear of 
the safety of Tom, Jack, or Richard, through j\Ir. Herbert. Thirdly. 
After a while and when it might be pmdent, if you should want to 
slip Tom, Jack, or Richard, on board a foreign packet-boat, there 
he is — ready.” 

Much coinforted by these considerations, I thanked Wemmick 
again and again, and begged him to proceed. 

“ Well, sir ! Mr. Herbert threw himself into the business with 
a will, and by nine o’clock last night he housed Tom, Jack, or 
Richard — whichever it may be — you and I don’t want to know 
— quite successfully. At the old lodgings it was understood that 
he was summoned to Dover, and in fact he w’as tiiken dowm the 
Dover road and comeretl out of it. Now, another great advantage 
of all this is, that it was done without you, and when, if any one 
was concerning himself about your movements, you must be known 
to be ever so many miles off, and quite otherwise engaged. This 
diverts suspicion and confuses it; and for the same reason I rec¬ 
ommended that even if you came back hist night, you should not 
go home. It brings in more confusion, and you w'ant confusion.” 

Wemmick, having finished his breakfiist, here looked at his 
watch, and began to get his coat on. 

“And now, Mr. Pip,” said he, with his hands still in the sleeves, 
“I have probably done the most I can do j but if I can ever do 
more — from a Walworth point of view, and in a strictly private 
and pcrsoTial capacity — I shall be glad to do it. Here’s the 
address. There can be no harm in your going here to-night and 
seeing for yourself that all is well with Tom, Jack, or Richard, 
before you go home — which is another reason for your not going 
home last night. But after you have gone home, don’t go back 
here. You are very welcome, I am sure, Mr. Pip; ” his hands 
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were now out of liis sleeves, and I was shaking them; “and let 
me finally impress one importiint point upon you.” He laid his 
hands upon my shoulders, and added in a solemn whisper: “Avail 
youi-self of this evening to lay hold of his portable property. You 
don’t know what may happen to him. Don’t let anything happen 
to the portable property.” 

Quite despairing of making my mind clear to Wemmick on this 
point, I forlx)re to try. 

“ Time’s up,” said Wemmick, “ and I must be off. If you had 
nothing more pressing to do than to keep here till dark, that’s 
what I should advise. You look very much worried, and it would 
do you good to have a perfectly quiet day with the Aged — he’ll 
be up presently — and a little bit of-you remember the pigi” 

“ Of coui'se,” said I. 

“ Well; and a little bit of him. That sausage you toasted was 
his, and he was in all respects a first-rater. Do try him, if it is 
only for old acquaintance’ sake. Good bye, Aged Parent! ” in a 
cheery sliout. 

“All right, John; all right, my boy !” piped the old man from 
witliin. 

I soon fell asleep before Wemmick’s fire, and the Aged and I 
enjoyed one another’s society by falling asleep before it more or 
less all day. We had loin of pork for dinner, and greens grown 
on the estate, and I nodded at the Aged -svith a good intention 
whenever I failed to do it drowsily. When it was quite dark, I 
left the Aged preparing the fire for toast; and I inferred from the 
number of tea-cups, as well as from his glances at the two little 
doors in the wall, that Miss Skiffius was expected. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Eight o’clock had struck before I got into the air that was 
scented, not disagreeably, by the chips and shavings of the long¬ 
shore boat-builders, and mast, oar, and block makers. All that 
water-side region of the upper and lower Pool below Bridge, was 
unknown ground to me, and when I stnick down by the river, I 
found that the spot I wanted was not where I had supposed it to 
be, and was anything but easy to find. It was called Mill Pond 
Bank, Chinks’s Basin; and I had no other guide to Chinks’s Basin 
than the Old Green Copper Rope-Walk. 

It matters not what stranded ships repairing in dry docks I lost 
myself among, what old hulls of ships in course of being knocked 
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to pieces, wliat ooze and slime and otlier dregs of tide, wliat yards 
of ship-builders and ship-breakei's, what rusty anchoi's blindly 
biting into the ground tliough for years oft’duty, wljat inountainous 
country of accumulated casks and timber, how many rope-walks 
that were not the Old Green Copper. After several times falling 
short of my destination and as often oversliooting it, I came 
unexpectedly round a corner, upon i\Iill Pond Bank. It was a 
fresh kind of place, all circumstances considered, where the wind 
from the river had. room to turn itself round; and there were two 
or three trees in it, and there was the stump of a ruined windmill, 
and tliere was the Old Green Copper Koj)e-Walk — whose long 
and narrow vista I could trace in the moonlight, along a scries of 
wooden frames set in the ground, that looked like superaimuated 
haymaking-rakes which had grown old and lost most of their teeth. 

Selecting from the few queer liouses upon Mill Pond Bank, a 
house with a wooden front and three stories of bow-window (not 
bay-window, which is another tiling), I looked at the jilate ujion 
the door, and read there INIra. Whimple. That being the name I 
wanted, I knocked, and an elderly woman of a pleasant and 
thriving apjiearance responded. She was immediately deposed, 
however, by Herbert, who silently led me into the parlour and 
shut the door. It was an odd sensation to see his very familiar 
face established quite at home in that very unfamiliar room and 
region; and I found myself looking at him, much as I looked at 
the corner cupboard with the glass and china, the shells upon the 
chimney-piece, and the coloured engravings on the wall, representing 
the death of Captain Cook, a ship-launch, and his Majesty King 
George the Third in a state coachman’s wig, leather breeches, and 
top-boots, on the terrace at Windsor. 

“All is well, Handel,” said Herbert, “and he is quite satisfied, 
though eager to see you. My dear girl is with her father; and 
if you’ll wait till she comes down. I’ll make you known to her, 
and then we’ll go upstairs.- lltaVs her father.” 

I had become aware of an alarming growling overhead, and had 
probably expressed the fact in my countenance. 

“ I am afraid he is a sad old rascal,” said Herbert, smiling, 
“ but I have never seen him. Don’t you smell rum ? He is 
always at it.” 

“At rum?” said I. 

“Yes,” returned Herbert, “and you may suppose how mild it 
makes bis gout. He persists, too, in keeping all the provisions 
upstairs in his room, and serving them out. He keeps them on 
shelves over his head, and will weigh them all. His room must 
be like a chandler’s shop.” 
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Wliile he thus spoke, the growling noise became a prolonged 
roar, and then died away. 

“ What else can be the consequence,” said Herbert, in explana¬ 
tion, “if he n'il! cut the clieesc? A man with the gout in his 
right hand — and everywlicre else — can’t expect to get througli a 
Double Gloucester without hurting himself.” 

He seemed to have hurt himself veiy much, for he gave another 
furious roar. 

“ To have Provis for an upper lodger is quite a godsend to Mrs. 
Wlnmj)le,” said Herbert, “for of course people in general won’t 
staiul that noise. A curious place, Handel; isn’t it 1 ” 

It was a curious place, indeed; but remarkably well kept and 
clean. 

“Mrs. Whimple,” said Herbert, when I told him so, “is the 
best of housewives, and I really do not know what my Clara 
would do without her motherly liclp. For, Clara has no mother 
of her own, Handel, and no relation in the world but old Grutt- 
andgrim.” 

“Surely that’s not his name, Herbert?” 

“No, no,” said Herbert, “that’s my name for him. His name 
is Mr. Barley. But what a blessing it is for the son of my father 
and mother, to love a girl who has no relations, and who can 
never bother herself, or anybody else, about her family ? ” 

Herbert had told me on former occ-asions, and now reminded 
me, that he first knew Miss Clara Barley when she was completing 
lier education at an establishment at Hammersmith, and that on 
her being recalled home to nurse her father, he and she had confided 
their atfection to the motherly Mrs. Whimple, by whom it had 
been fostered and regulated with equal kindness and discretion 
ever since. It was understood that nothing of a tender nature 
could po.ssibly be confided to Old Barley, by reason of his being 
totally unequal to the consideration of any subject more psycho¬ 
logical than Gout, Rum, and Purser’s stores. 

As we were tlius conversing in a low tone while Old Barley’s 
sustained growl vibrated in the beam that crossed the ceiling, the 
room door opened, and a very pretty, alight, dark-eyed girl of 
twenty or so, came in with a basket in her hand : whom Herbert 
tenderly relieved of the basket, and presented blushing, as “Clara.” 
She really was a most charming girl, and might have passed for a 
captive fairy, whom that truculent Ogre, Old Barley, had pressed 
into his service. 

“Look here,” said Herbert, showng me the basket, with a com¬ 
passionate and tender smile after we had talked a little; “ here’s 
poor Clara’s supper, served out every night. Here’s her allowance 
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of bread, and here’s lier slice of cheese, and here’s her rum — wliich 
I drink. This is iMr. Barley’s breakfast for to-morrow, serveil out 
to be cooked. Two mutton elioj)s, tliree potatoes, some sj)lit peas, 
a little flour, two oiiiices of butter, a pinch of salt, and all this 
black pepper. It s stewed up together, and taken hot, and it’s a 
nice thing for the gout, I sliould think ! ” 

There was something so natural and winning in Clara’s resigned 
way of looking at these stores in detail, as Herbert pointed them 
out,—something so confiding, loving and innocent, in her modest 
manner of yielding herself to Herbert’s embracing arm — and some¬ 
thing so gentle in her, so much needing protection on i\Iill Pond 
Bank, by Chinks’s Basin, and the Old Green Copper Rope-Walk, 
with Old Barley growling in the beam — that I would not have 
undone the engagement between her and Herbert, for all the money 
in the pocket-l)ook I had never opened. 

I wjis looking at her with pleasure and admiration, when sud¬ 
denly the growl swelled into a roar again, and a frightful bumping 
noise was heard above, as if a giant with a wooden leg were trying 
to bore it through the ceiling to come at us. Upon this Clara said 
to Herbert, “ Papa wants me, darling! ” and ran away. 

There is an unconscionable old shark for you ! ” said Her¬ 
bert. “What do you suppose he wants now, Handel? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said I. “ Something to drink ? ” 

“ That’s it! ” cried Herbert, as if I had made a guess of extraor¬ 
dinary merit. “ He keeps his grog ready-mixed in a little tub on the 
table. Wait a moment, and you’ll hear Clara lift him up to Uike 
some. — There he goes ! ” Another roar, with a prolonged shake 
at the end. “ Now,” said Herbert, as it was succeeded by silence, 
“ he’s drinking. Now,” said Herbert, as the growl resounded in 
the beam once more, “he’s down again on his back ! ” 

Clara returned soon afterwards, and Herbert accompanied me 
upstairs to see our charge. As we passed Mr. Barley’s door, he 
was heard hoarsely muttering within, in a strain that rose and fell 
like wind, the following refrain; in which I substitute good wishes 
for something quite the reverse. 

“Ahoy! Bless your eyes, here’s old Bill Barley. Here’s old Bill 
Barley, bless your eyes. Here’s old Bill Barley on the flat of his 
back, by the Lord. Lying on the flat of his back, like a drifting old 
dead flounder, here’s your old Bill Barley, bless your eyes. Ahoy ! 
Bless you.” 

In this strain of consolation, Herbert informed me the invisible 
Barley would commune with himself by the day and night together; 
often while it was light, having, at the same time, one eye at a 
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telescope whicli was fitted on his bed for the convenience of sweep¬ 
ing the river. 

In his two cabin rooms at the top of the house, wliich were fresh 
aTid airy, and in wliicli Mr. Barley was less audible than below, I 
found Provis comfortably settled. He expressed no alarm, and 
seemed to feel none that was worth mentioning; but it stmck me 
that he was softened — indefinably, for I could not have said how, 
and could never aftenvards recall how when I tried; but certainly. 

The opportunity that the day’s rest had given me for reflection 
had resulted in my fully determining to say nothing to him respect¬ 
ing Oompeyson. For anything I knew, his animosity towards the 
man might otljcrwise lead to his seeking him out and rushing on 
his own destruction. Therefore, when Herbert and I sat down 
with him by his fire, I asked him first of all whether he relied on 
Wemmick’s judgment and sources of information? 

“Ay, ay, dear boy ! ” he answered, with a grave nod, “daggers 
knows.” 

“Then, I have talked with Wemmick,” said I, “and have come 
to tell you what caution he gave me and what advice.” 

This I did accuratelj', with the reservation just mentioned; and 
I told him how Wemmick had heard, in Newgate prison (whether 
from oflicers or prisonei's I could not say), that he was under some 
suspicion, and that my chambers had been watched; how Wemmick 
had recommended his keeping close for a time, and my keeping 
away from him; and what Wemmick had said about getting him 
abroad. I added, that of course, wdien the time came, I should go 
with him, or should follow close upon him, as might be safest in 
Wemmick’s judgment. What was to follow that, I did not touch 
upon; neither indeed was I at all clear or comfortable about it in 
my ouTi mind, now that I saw him in that softer condition, and in 
declared peril for my sake. As to altering my w'ay of living, by 
enlarging my expenses, I put it to him whether in our present 
unsettled and difficult circumstances, it would not be simply ridicu¬ 
lous, if it were no worse ? 

He could not deny this, and indeed was very reasonable through¬ 
out. His coming back was a venture, he said, and he had always 
known it to be a venture. He w'ould do nothing to make it a des¬ 
perate venture, and he had very little fear of his safety with such 
good help. 

Herbert, who had been looking at the fire and pondering, here 
said that something had come into his thoughts arising out of 
Wemmick’s suggestion, which it might be worth while to pursue. 
“We are both good watermen, Handel, and could take him down 
the river ourselves when the right time comes. No boat would 
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then be hired for the purpose, and no boatmen ; that would save 
at least a chance of suspicion, and any chance is worth saving. 
Never mind the season ; don’t you think it might be a good thing 
if you began at once to keep a boat at the Temple stairs, anti 
were in the habit of rowing up and down the river? You fall into 
that habit, and then who notices or minds? Du it twenty or tifty 
times, and there is nothing special in your doing it the twenty-fii-st 
or fifty-first.” 

I liked this scheme, and Provis was quite elated by it. We agreed 
that it should be carried into execution, and that Provis shouUl 
never recognise us if we came below Bridge and rode past I^Iill 
Pontl Bank. But, we further agreed that he shoul.l pull down the 
blind in that part of his window which gave upon the east, when¬ 


ever he saw us and all was right. 

Our conference being now ended, and everj’thing arranged, I rose 
to go; remarking to Herbert that he ami I had better not go home 
together, and tliat I would take half an hour’s start of him. “ I 
don’t like to leave you here,” I said to Provis, “ though I cannot 
doubt your being safer here than near me. Good bye ! ” 

“Dear boy,” he answered, clasping my hands, “I don’t know 
when we may meet again, ami I don t like Good bye. Say Good 


Night! ” 

“ Good night! Herbert will go regularly between us, and when 
the time comes you may be certain I shall be ready. Good night, 


Good night! ” 

We thought it best that he should stay in his own rooms, and 
we left him on the landing outside his door, holding a light over the 
stair-rail to light us downstairs. Looking back at him, I thought 
of the first night of his return when our positions were reversed, 
and when I little supposed my heart could ever be as heavy and 


anxious at parting from him as it was now. 

Old Barley wiis growling and swearing when we repassed his 
door, with no appearance of having ceased or of meaning to cease. 
When we got to the foot of the stairs, I asked Herbert whether he 
had preserved the name of Provis ? He replied, certainly not, and 
that the lodger wsis Mr. Campbell. He also explained that the 
utmost known of Mr. Campbell there, was, that he (Herbert) had 
Mr. Campbell consigned to him, and felt a strong personal interest 
in his being well eared for, and living a secluded life. So, when 
we went into the parlour wliere Mrs. AVhimple and Clai:a were 
seated at work, I said nothing of my own interest in Mr. Campbell, 


but kept it to myself. 

When I had taken leave of the pretty gentle dark-eyed girl, and 
of the motherly woman who had not outlived her honest sympathy 
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with a little affair of tme love, I felt as if the Old Green Copper 
Kope-^^^'llk liad grown (juite a different ])laee. Old Barley niiglit 
be as old jus the lulls, and might swear like a whole field of troopers, 
but there were redeeming youtli and trust and hope cnougli in 
Chinks’s Basin to fill it to overffowing. And then I tliought of 
Estella, and of our i)arting, and went liome very sadly. 

All tilings were as quiet in the Temple as ever I had seen them. 
The windows of tlie rooms of that side, lately occupied by Provis, 
were dark and still, and there was no lounger in Garden-court. I 
walked past the fountain twice or thrice before I descended the steps 
that were between me and my rooms, but I was quite alone. Her¬ 
bert coming to my bedside when he came in — for I went straight 
to bed, dispirited and fatigued — made the same report. Opening 
one of the windows after that, he looked out into tlie moonlight, 
ami told me that the pavement wiis as solemnly empty as tlie pave¬ 
ment of any Cathedral at that same hour. 

Next day, I set myself to get tlie boat. It was soon done, and 
the boat was brought round to the Temple stairs, and lay where I 
could reach her within a minute or two. Then, I began to go out 
as for training and jiracticc : sometimes alone, sometimes with Her¬ 
bert. I was often out in cold, rain, and sleet, but nobody took much 
note of me after I liad been out a few times. At firet, I kept above 
Blackfriars Bridge ; but as the houi-s of the tide changed, I took 
towards London Bridge. It was Old London Bridge in tliose 
days, and at cerUin states of the tide there was a race and fall of 
water there which gave it a bad reputation. But I knew well 
enough how to “ shoot ” the bridge after seeing it done, and so began 
to row about among the shipping in the Pool, and down to Erith. 
Ihe first time I passed Mill Pond Bank, Herbert and I were pulling 
a pair of oars; and, both in going and returning, we saw the blind 
towards the cast come down. Herbert was rarely there less fre¬ 
quently tlian three times in a week, and he never brought me a 
single word of intelligence that was at all alarming. Still, I knew 
that there was cause for alarm, and I could not get rid of the no¬ 
tion of being watched. Once received, it is a haunting idea ; how 
many imdesigning persons I suspected of watching me, it would be 
hard to calculate. 

In short, I was always full of fears for the rash man who was in 
hiding. Herbert had sometimes said to me that he found it pleas¬ 
ant to stand at one of our windows after dark, wlien the tide was 
running down, and to tlnnk that it was flowing, with eveiything it 
bore, towards Clam. But I thought with dread that it was flowing 
towards Magwitch, and that any black mark on its surface might 
be his pursuers, going swiftly, silently and surely, to take him. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Some weeks passed witliout bringing any change. ^Ve waited for 
Weinniick, and he made no sign. If I liad never known him out 
of Little Britain, and had never enjoyed the privilege of being on a 
familiar footing at the Castle, I might have doubted him ; not so 
for a moment, knowing him as I did. 

My worldly afhiirs began to wear a gloomy appearance, and I was 
pressed for money by more than one creditor. Even I myself began 
to know the want of money (I mean of ready money in my own 
pocket), and to relieve it by converting some easily spared articles 
of jewellery into cash. But I had quite determined that it would 
be a lieartless fraud to take more money from my patron in the 
existing state of my uncertain thoughts and jilans. Therefore, I 
had sent him the unopened pocket-book by Herbert, to hold in his 
own keeping, and I felt a kind of satisfaction — whether it was a 
false kind or a tine, I hardly know — in not having profited by his 
generosity since his revelation of himself. 

As the time wore on, an impression settled heavily upon me that 
Estella was married. Fearful of having it confirmed, though it was 
all but a conviction, I avoided the newspapere, and begged Her¬ 
bert (to whom I had confided the circumstances of our last inter¬ 
view) never to speak of her to me. Why I hoarded up tliis last 
wretched little rag of the robe of hope that was rent and given to 
the winds, how do I know! Why did you who read tliis, commit 
that not dissimilar inconsistency of your own, last year, last month, 
last week ? 

It was an unhappy life that I lived, and its one dominant anxiety, 
towering over all its otiier anxieties like a high mountain above a 
range of mountains, never disappeared from my view. Still, no new 
cause for fear arose. Let me start from my bed as I would, with 
the terror fresh upon me that he was discovered; let me sit listen¬ 
ing as I would, with dread for Herbert’s returning step at night, 
lest it should be fleeter than ordinaiy, and winged with evil news; 
for all that, and much more to like purpose, the round of things 
went on. Condemned to inaction and a state of constant restless¬ 
ness and suspense, I rowed about in my boat, and waited, waited, 
waited, as I best could. 

There were states of the tide when, having been down the river, 
I could not get back through the eddy-chafed arches and starlings 
of Old London Bridge; then, I left my boat at a wharf near the 
Custom House, to be brought up afterwards to the Temple stairs. 
(I was not averse to doing this, as it served to make me and my 
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boat a commoner incident among tlie water-side people there. From 
this slight occasion, sprang two meetings that I have now to tell 
of. 

One afternoon, late in tlie month of February, I came ashore at 
the wharf at dusk. I hart pulled down jis far as Greenwich with 
the ebb tide, and had turned with the tide. It had been a fine bright 
day, but lia<l become foggy as tlie sun dropped, and I ba<l had to 
feel my way back among tlie shipping pretty carefully. Both in 
going and returning, I had seen the signal in his window. All well. 

As it was a raw evening and I was cold, I thought I would com¬ 
fort myself with dinner at once ; and as I had hours of dejection and 
solituile before me if I went home to the Temple, I thought I would 
afterwards go to the play. The theatre where Mr. Wopsle had 
achieved his questionable triumph, was in that water-side neighbour¬ 
hood (it is nowhere now), and to that theatre I resolved to go. 

I was aware that Mr. Wopsle had not succeeded in reviving the 
drama, but, on the contrary, had rather partaken of its decline. He 
had been ominously heard of, through the playbills, as a faithful 
Black, in connection with a little girl of noble birth, and a monkey. 
And Herbert had seen him as a predatory Tartar, of comic propen¬ 
sities, with a face like a red brick, and an outrageoiLS hat all over bells. 

I dined at what Herbert and I used to call a Geographical 
chop-house — where there were maps of the world in porter-pot 
rims on every half-yard of the table-cloths, and charts of gravy on 
every one of the knives — to this day there is scarcely a single 
chop-house within the Lord Mayor’s dominions which is not 
Geographical—and wore out the time in dozing over crumbs, 
staring at gas, and baking in a hot blast of dinners. By-and-bye, 
I roused myself and went to the play. 

There I found a virtuous boatswain in his Majesty’s service — 
a most excellent man, though I could have wished his trousers 
not quite so tight in some places and not quite so loose in others 
— who knocked all the little men’s bats over their eyes, though 
he was very generous and brave, and who wouldn’t hear of any¬ 
body’s paying taxes, though he was very patriotic. He had a bag 
of money in his pocket, like a pudding in the cloth, and on that 
property married a young person in bed-fumiture, with great 
rejoicings; the whole population of Portsmouth (nine in number 
at the last Census) turning out on the beach, to rub their own 
hands, and shake everybody else’s, and sing, “Fill, fill!’' A 
certain dark-complexioned Swab, however, who wouldn’t fill, or 
do anytliing else that was proposed to him, and whose heart was 
openly stated (by the boatswain) to be as black as his figure-head, 
proposed to two other Swabs to get all mankind into difficulties; 
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which was so effectually done (tlie Swab family having considerable 
political influence) that it took half the evening to set things 
right, and then it was only brought about tlirough an honest 
little’ grocer with a white hat, black gaitei-s, and red nose, getting 
into a clock, witii a gridiron, and listening, and coining out, and 
knocking everybody down from behind with the gridiron whom he 
couldn’t confute with what he had overheard. This led to iMr. 
Wopsle’s (who had never been heard of before) coming in with a 
star and garter on, as a plenipotentiary of great power direct from 
the Admiralty, to say that the Swabs were all to go to prison ou 
tlie spot, and that he had brought the boatswain down the Union 
Jack, as a slight acknowledgment of his public services. The 
boatswain, unmanned for the first time, respectfully diied his 
eyes on the Jack, and then cheering up and addressing Mr. 
Wopsle as Your Honour, solicited permission to take hiin by the 
fin Mr. Wopsle conceding his fin with a gracious dignity, was 
immediately shoved into a dusty corner, while everybody danced 
a hornpipe ; and from that corner, surveying the public with a 

discontented eye, became aware of me. 

The second piece was the last new grand comic Christmas pan¬ 
tomime, in the first scene of which, it pained me to suspect that I 
detected Idr. Wopsle with red worsted legs under a iiighly mag¬ 
nified phosphoric countenance and a shock of red curtain-fringe 
for his hair, engaged in the manufacture of thunderbolts in a 
mine, and displaying great cowardice when his gigantic master 
came home (very hoarse) to dinner. But he presently i^esentcd 
himself under worthier circumstances; for, the Genius of Youthful 
Love being in want of assistance — on account of the parentU 
brutality of an ignorant farmer who opposed the choice of his 
daughter’s heart, by purposely falling upon the object in a flour 
sack out of the first-floor window —summoned a sententious 
Enchanter; and he, coming up from the antipodes rather un¬ 
steadily, after an apparently violent journey, proved to be Mr. 
AVopsle in a high-crowned hat, with a necromantic work in one 
volume under his arm. The business of this enchanter on earth 
being principally to be talked at, sung at, butted at, danced at 
and flashed at with fires of various colours, he had a good deal 
of time on his hands. And I observed with great surprise, that 
he devoted it to staring in my direction as if he were lost in 

There was something so remarkable m the increasing glare of 
Mr AVopsle’s eye, and he seemed to be turning so many things 
over in his mind and to giow so confused, that I could not make 
it out I sat thinking of it,.long after he had ascended to the 
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clouds in a large watch-case, and still I could not make it out. I 
was still tliinking of it when I came out of the theatre an hour 
afterwards, and found him waiting for me near the door. 

“How do you do?” said I, shaking hands with him as we 
turned down tlie street together. “I saw that you saw me.” 

“Saw you, Mr. Pip!” he returned. “Yes, of course I saw 
you. But who else was there ? ” 

“ Wlio else ? ” 

“ It is the strangest thing,” said Mr. Wopsle, drifting into his 
lost look again; “and yet I could swear to him.” 

Becoming alarmed, I entreated Mr. Wopsle to explain his 
meaning. 

“ Wliethcr I should have noticed him at first but for your being 
there,” said Mr. Wopsle, going on in the same lost way, “I can’t 
be positive; yet I think I should.” 

Involuntarily I looked round me, as I was accustomed to look 
round me when I went home; for, these mysterious words gave 
me a chill. 

“Oh! He can’t be in sight,” said Mr. Wopsle. “He went 
out, before I went off; I saw him go.” 

Having the reason that I liad for being suspicious, I even sus¬ 
pected tliis poor actor. I mistrusted a design to entrap me into 
some admission. Therefore, I glanced at him as we walked on 
together, but said nothing. 

“ I had a ridiculous fancy that he must be with you, Mr. Pip, 
till I saw that you were quite unconscious of him, sitting beliind 
you there like a gliost.” 

My former chill crept over me again, but I was resolved not to 
speak yet, for it was quite consistent with his words that he might 
be set on to induce me to connect these references with Provis. Of 
course, I was perfectly sure and safe that Provis had not been there. 

“ I dare say you wonder at me, Mr. Pip; indeed, I see you do. 
But it is so very strange 1 You’ll hardly believe what I am going 
to tell you. I could hardly believe it myself, if you told me.” 

“Indeed?” said I. 

“ No, indeed. Mr. Pip, you remember in old times a certain 
Christmas Bay, when you were quite a child, and I dined at 
Gargery’s, and some soldiers came to the door to get a pair of 
handcuffs mended?” 

“ I remember it very well.” 

“ And you remember that there was a chase after two convicts, 
and that we joined in it, and that Gargery took you on his back, 
and that I took the lead and you kept up with me as well as vou 
could ? ” 
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“I remember it all very well.” Better than he thouglit — 
except the last clause. 

“And you remember that we came up with the two in a ditch, 
and that there was a scuffle between them, and that one of them 
had been severely handled and much mauled about the face, by 
the other?” 

“ I see it all before me.” 

“ And that the soldiei-s lighted torches, and put the two in the 
centre, and that we went on to see the last of tliem, over tlie 
black mai-shes, with the torchlight shining on their faces — lam 
particular about that; with tlie torchlight shining on their faces, 
when there was an outer ring ot dark night all about us?” 

“ Yes,” said I. “ I remember all that.” 

“Then, lilr. Pip, one of those two prisoners sat behind you 
to-niglit. I saw him over your shoulder.” 

“ Steady ! ” I thought. I asked him then, “Which of the two 
do you suppose you saw?” 

“Tlic one wlio had been mauled,” he answered readily, “and I’ll 
swear I saw him! The more I think of him, tlie more certain I 
am of him.” 

“ This is very curious ! ” said I, with the best assuiniition I could 
put on, of its being nothing more to me. “ Very curious indeeed ! ” 

I cannot exaggerate the enhanced disquiet into wliich tliis con¬ 
versation threw me, or tlie special and peculiar terror I felt at Com- 
peysou’s having been behind me “like a ghost.” For, if he had 
ever been out of my thoughts for a few moments together since 
the hiding had begun, it was in those very moments when he 
was closest to me; and to think that I should be so unconscious 
and off my guard after all my care, was as if I had shut an aveiiuo 
of a hundred doors to keep him out, and then had found him at my 
elbow. I could not doubt either that he was there, because I was 
there, and that however slight an appearance of danger there might 
be about us, danger was always near and active. 

I put such questions to Mr. Wopsle as. When did the man come 
in ? He could not tell me that; he saw me, and over my shoulder 
he saw the man. It was not until he had seen him for some time 
that he began to identify him; but he had from the first vaguely 
associated him with me, and known him as somehow belonging to 
me in the old village time. How was he dressed ? Prosperously, 
but not noticeably otherwise; he thought, in black. Was his face 
at all disfigured? No, he believed not. I believed not, too, for 
although in ray brooding state I had taken no especial notice of the 
people behind me, I thought it likely that a face at all disfigured 
would have attracted my attention. 
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"SVlien Mr. Wopsle had imparted to me all that he could recall 
or I extn\et, and when I had treated him to a little appropriate 
refreshment after tlie fatigues of the evening, wc parted. It was 
between twelve and one o’clock when I reached the Temple, and 
the gates were shut. No one was near me when I went in and 
went home. 

Herbert had come in, and we held a very serious council by the 
fire. But there wjis nothing to be done, saving to communicate to 
Wemmick what I had that night found out, and to remind him 
that we waited for his hint. As I thought that I might compro¬ 
mise him if I went too often to the Castle, I made this communi¬ 
cation by letter. I wrote it before I went to bed and went out 
and posted it; and again no one was near me. Herbert and I 
agreed that we could do nothing else but be very cautious. And 
we were very cautious indeed — more cautious than before, if that 
were possible — and I for my part never went near Chinks’s Basin, 
except wlien I rowed by, and then I only looked at Mill Pond Bank 
as I looked at anything else. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The second of the two meetings referred to in the last chapter, 
occurred about a week after the first. I had again left my boat 
at the wharf below Bridge; the time was an hour earlier in the 
afternoon j and, undecided where to dine, I had strolled up into 
Clieapside, and was strolling along it, surely the most unsettled 
person in all tlie busy concourse, when a large hand was laid upon 
my shoulder, by some one overtaking me. It was Mr. Jaggers’s 
liand, and he passed it through my arm. 

“As we are going in the same direction, Pip, we may walk 
together. Where are you bound for?” 

“For the Temple, I think,” said I. 

“Don’t you know?” said Mr. daggers. 

“Well,” I returned, glad for once to get the better of him in 
cross-examination, “I do not know, for I have not made up my 
mind.” 

“ You are going to dine ? ” said Mr. daggers. “ You don’t mind 
admitting that, I suppose ? ” 

“ No,” I returned, “ I don’t mind admitting that.” 

“ And are not engaged ? ” 

“I don’t mind admitting also, that I am not engaged.” 

Then,” said Mr. daggers, “come and dine with me,” 
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I was going to excuse myself, when lie added, “ 'Wcminick s com¬ 
ing.” So I changed my excuse into an acceptance — the few words 
I had uttered serving for the beginning of either-—and we went 
along Clieapside and slanted off to Little Britain, wliile the lights 
were springing up brilliantly in the shop windows, and the street 
lamp-lighters, scarcely finding ground enough to plant their ladders 
on in tlie midst of the afternoon’s bustle, were skipping up and 
down and running in and out, opening more red eyes in the gather¬ 
ing fog than my rushlight tower at the Huminums had opened 
white eyes in the ghostly wall. 

At the office in Little Britain there was the usual letter-writing, 
haiid-wjushing, candle-snuffing, and safe-locking, that closed the busi¬ 
ness of the day. As I stood idle by Mr. Jaggers’s fire, its rising and 
falling flame made the two casts on the shelf look as if they were 
playing a diabolical game at bo-peep with me; wliile the pair of 
coarse fiit office candles that dimly lighted INIr. daggers as he wrote 
in a corner, were decorated with dirty winding-sheets, as if in 
remembrance of a host of hanged clients. 

We went to Gerrard-street, all three together, in a hackney-coach : 
and as soon as we got there, dinner was served. Although I should 
not have thought of making, in that place, the most distant refer¬ 
ence by so much as a look to Wemmick’s Walworth sentiments, yet 
I should have had no objection to catching his eye now and tlien 
in a friendly way. But it wius not to be done. He tunied Ids eyes 
on Mr. daggers whenever he raised them from the tjible, and was 
as dry and disUnt to me as if there were twin Wemmicks and this 
was the wrong one. 

“ Did you send that note of Miss Havisham’s to Mr. Pip, Wem- 
mick ‘I ” Mr. daggers asked, soon after we began dinner. 

No, sir,” returned Wemmick ; “ it was going by post, when you 
brought Mr. Pip into the office. Here it is.” He handed it to 
his principal, instead of to me. 

“ It’s a note of two lines, Pip,” said Mr. daggers, handing it on, 
“sent up to me by Miss Havisham, on account of her not being 
sure of your address. She tells me that she wants to see you on a 
little matter of business you mentioned to her. You’ll go down 1 ” 

“Yes,” said I, casting my eyes over the note, which was exactly 

in those terms. 

“ When do you think of going down 1 ” 

“ I have an impending engagement,” said I, glancing at Wem¬ 
mick, who was putting fish into the post-office, “ that renders me 
rather uncertain of my time. At once, I think. 

“ If Mr. Pip has the intention of going at once,” said Wemmick 
to Mr. daggers, “ he needn’t write an answer, you know.” 
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Receiving this as an intimation that it was best not to delay, I 
settled that I would go to-inorrow, and said so. Wcmmick drank 
a glass of \nnc and looked with a grimly satisfied air at Mr. dag¬ 
gers, but not at me. 

“ So, Pip ! Our friend the Spider,” said INIr. daggers, “ has played 
his cards. He has won the pool.” 

It was as much as I could do to assent. 

“ Hah I He is a promising fellow — in his way — but he may 
not have it all his own way. The stronger will win in the end, 
but the stronger has to be fo\ind out first. If he should tuni to, 
an<l beat her — ” 

“Surely,” I interrupted, with a burning face and heart, “you do 
not seriously think that he is scoundrel enough for that, Mr. 
daggers ? ” 

“ I didn’t say so, Pip. I am putting a case. If he should turn 
to and beat her, he may possibly get the strength on his side j if 
it should be a question of intellect, he certainly will not. It would 
be chance work to give an opinion how a fellow of that sort will 
turn out in such circumstances, because it’s a toss-up between two 
results.” 

“ jMay I ask what they are ? ” 

“A fellow like our friend the Spider,” answered Mr. daggers, 
“either beats, or cringes. He may cringe and growl, or cringe 
and not growl; but he either beats or cringes. Ask Wemraick his 
opinion.” 

“ Either beats or cringes,” said Wemraick, not at all addressing 
himself to me. 

“ So, here’s to Mrs. Bentley Drummlc,”said Mr. daggers, taking 
a decanter of choicer wine from his dumb-waiter, and filling for 
each of us and for himself, “and may the question of supremacy be 
settled to the lady’s satisfaction! To the satisfaction of the lady 
and the gentleman, it never will be. Now, Molly, Molly, Molly, 
Molly, how slow you are to-day! ” 

She was at his elbow when he addressed her, putting a dish upon 
the table. As she withdrew her hands from it, she fell back a step 
or two, nen'ously muttering some excuse. And a certain action of 
her fingers as she spoke arrested my attention. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” said Mr. daggers. 

“ Nothing. Only the subject we were speaking of,” said I, “ was 
rather painful to me.” 

The action of her fingers was like the action of knitting. She 
stood looking at her master, not understanding whether she was 
free to go, or whether he had more to say to her and would call 
her back if she did go. Her look was very intent. Surely, I had 
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seen exactly such eyes and such hands, on a memorable occasion 
very lately ! 

He dismissed her, and she glided out of tlie room. But slie 
remained before me, as plainly as if she were still there. I looked 
at those hands, I looked at those eyes, I looked at that flowing 
hair; and I compared them with other hands, other eyes, otlier 
hair, that I knew of, and with wliat those might be after twenty 
years of a brutal husband and a stormy life. I looked again at 
those hands and eyes of the housekeeper, and thought of the inex¬ 
plicable feeling that had come over mo when I last walked — not 
alone — in the ruined garden, and through the deserted brewery. 
I thought how tlie same feeling had come back when I saw a face 
looking at me, and a hand waving to me from a stage-coach win¬ 
dow ; and how it had come back again and had flashed about me 
like lightning, when I had pa.sscd in a carriage — not alone — 
through a sudden glare of light in a dark street. I thought how 
one link of association had helped that identification in the theatre, 
and how such a link, wanting before, had been riveted for me now, 
when I had passed by a chance swift from Estella’s name to the 
fingers with their knitting action, and the attentive eyes. And I 
felt absolutely certain that this woman was Estella’s mother. 

Mr. daggers had seen me with Estella, and was not likely to 
have missed the sentiments I had been at no pains to conceal. He 
nodded when I said the subject was painful to me, clapped me 
on the back, put round the wine again, and went on with his 
dinner. 

Only twice more did the housekeeper reappear, and then her 
stay in the room w’as very short, and Mr. daggers w’as sharp with 
her. But her hands were Estclla’s hands, an»l her eyes were 
Estella’s eyes, and if she had reappeared a hundred times I could 
have been neither more sure nor less sure that my conviction was 
the truth. 

It was a dull evening, for Wemmick drew his wine when it came 
round, quite as a matter of business—just as he might have 
drawn his salary when that came round — and with his eyes on 
his chief, sat in a state of perpetual readiness for cross-examination. 
As to the quantity of wine, his post-office w'as as indifferent and 
ready as any other post-office for its quantity of letters. From my 
point of view, he was the w’rong twin all the time, and only 
externally like the Wemmick of Walworth. 

We took our leave early, and left together. Even w’hcn we were 
groping among Mr. daggers’s stock of boots for our hats, I felt that 
the right twnn was on his way back ; and we had not gone half a 
dozen yards down Gerrard-street in the Walworth direction before 
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I found thnt I was walking ann-in-arm with the right twin, and 
that the wrong twin had evaporated into the evening air. 

“ 'Well ! ” said Weininiok, “ that’s over ! He’s a wonderful man, 
without liis living likeness; but I feel that I have to screw myself 
up when I dine with him — and I dine more comfortably un¬ 
screwed.” 

I felt that this was a good statement of the case, and told him so. 

“ Wouldn’t say it to anybody but yourself,” he answered. “ I 
know that what is said between you and me, goes no further.” 

I asked him if he had ever seen Miss Havisham’s adopted 
daughter. Mi's. Bentley Drummle? He said no. To avoid b('ing 
too abrupt, I then sjioke of the Aged, and of Jliss Skittins. He 
looked nithcr sly when I mentioned Miss Skiffins, and stojiped in 
tlic street to blow his nose, with a roll of the head and a fiourish 
not quite free from latent lioastfulness. 

“ Wemmiek,” said I, “do you remember telling me, before I first 
went to Mr. Jaggers’s private house, to notice that housekeeper? ” 

“ Did I? ” he replied. “ Ah, I dare say I did. Deuce take me,” 
he added sullenly, “ I know I did. I find I am not quite unscrewed 
yet.” 

“A wild beast tamed, you called her?” 

“And what did you call her?” 

“ The same. How did ]\Ir. daggers tame her, Wemmiek ? ” 

“ That’s his secret. She has been with him many a long year.” 

“I wish you would tell me her story. I feel a particular inter¬ 
est in being acquainted with it. You know that what is said 
between you and me goes no further.” 

“ Well! ” Wemmiek replied, “ I don’t know her story — that is, 

I don’t know all of it. But what I do know. I’ll tell you. We 
are in our private and personal capacities, of course.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ A score or so of years ago, that woman was tried at the Old 
Bailey for murder and was acquitted. She was a very handsome 
young woman, and I believe had some gipsy blood in her. Any¬ 
how, it was hot enough when it was up, as you may suppose.” 

“ But she was acquitted.” 

“ Mr. daggers was for her,” pursued Wemmiek, uith a look full 
of meaning, “ and w’orked the case in a way quite astonishing. It 
was a desperate case, and it was comparatively early days witli him 
then, and he worked it to general admiration ; in fact, it may almost 
be said to have made him. He worked it himself at the police- 
office, day after day for many <lays, contending against even a 
committal; and at the trial where he couldn’t work it himself, sat 
under counsel, and — every one knew — put in all the salt and 
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pepper. The murdered person was a woman ; a woman, a good 
ten yeai-s older, veiy much larger, and veiy much stronger. It 
wa.s a case of jealousy. They both led tramping lives, and tliLs 
woman in Gernird-street liere, had been married very young, over 
the broomstick (jis we say), to a tramping man, and was a perfect 
fury in point of jealousy. The murdered woman — more a match 
for the man, certainly, in point of yeai*s — was found dead in a barn 
near Hounslow Heatli. There had been a violent stniggle, per¬ 
haps a fight. Slie was bruised and scratched and tom, and had 
been held by the tliroat at last and choked. Now, there was no 
reasonable evidence to implicate any person but this woman, and, 
on the improbabilities of her having been able to do it, Mr. Jaggeis 
principally rested his case. You may be sure,” saul Wemuiick, 
touching me on the sleeve, “ that he never dwelt upon the strength 
of her hands then, though he sometimes does now.” 

I liad told Wcminick of his showing us her wrists, that day of 
the dinner party. 

“Well, sir!” Wemmick went on; “it happened — happened, 
don’t you see ? — that this woman was so very artfully, dressed 
from tile time of her apprehension, that she looked much slighter 
than she really was; in particular, her sleeves are always remem¬ 
bered to have been so skilfully contrived that her arms had quite a 
delicate look. She had only a bruise or two about her — nothing 
for a tramp — but the backs of her hands were lacerated, and the 
question was, was it with finger-nails? Now, Mr. daggers showed 
tliat she had stniggled through a great lot of brambles which were 
not as high as her face; but which she could not have got through 
and kept her hands out of; and bits of those brambles were 
actually found in her skin and put in evidence, as well as the 
fact that the brambles in question were found on examination to 
have been broken through, and to have little shre<l8 of her dress 
and little spots of blood upon them here and there. But the 
boldest point he made, was this. It was attempted to be set up 
in proof of her jealousy, that she was under strong suspicion of 
having, at about the time of the murder, frantically destroyed her 
child by this man — some three years old — to revenge herself 
upon him. Mr. daggers worked that, in this way. ‘We say 
these are not marks of finger-nails, but marks of brambles, and we 
show you the brambles. You say they are marks of finger-nails, 
and you set up the hypothesis that she destroyed her child. You 
must accept all consequences of that hypothesis. For anything 
we know, she may have destroyed her cjiild, and tlie child in 
clinging to her may have scratched her hands. What then? 
You are not trying her for tlic murder of her child; why don’t 
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you^ As to this case, if you will have scratches, we say that, for 
anytliing we know, you may have accounte«l for them, assuming 
for tlie sake of argument tliat you have not invented tliem?’ To 
sum uj), sir," said Wemmiek, “ i\Ir. Jaggers wjis altogether too 
many for the Jury, and tliey gave in.” 

“ Has she been in his sendee ever since?” 

“Yes; but not only tliat,” said Wemmick, “she went into his 
service immediately after her acquittal, tamed as she is now. Slie 
has since been taiiglit one thing ami another in the way of her 
duties, but slic was tamed from tlie beginning.” 

“ Do you remember tlie sex of the child ? ” 

“Said to have been a girl.” 

“You have nothing more to say to me to-night?” 

“ Notliing. I got your letter and destroyed it. Nothing.” 

We exclianged a cordial Good Night, and I went home, with 
new matter for my thoughts, though with no relief from the old. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Putting Miss Havisham's note in my pocket, that it might 
serve as my credentials for so soon reappearing at Satis House, in 
case her waywardness should lead her to express any surprise at 
seeing me, I went down again by the coach next day. But, I 
alighted at the Halfway House, and breakfasted there, and walked 
the rest of the distance ; for, I sought to get into the town quietly 
by the unfrequented ways, and to leave it in the same manner. 

The best light of the day was gone when I passed along the 
quiet echoing courts behind the High-street. The nooks of mill 
where the old monks had once had' their refectories and gardens, 
and where the strong walls were now pressed into the service of 
humble sheds and stables, were almost as silent as the old monks 
in their graves. Tlie cathedral chimes had at once a sadder and 
a more remote sound to me, as I hurried on avoiding observation, 
than they had ever had before; so, the swell of the old organ was 
borne to my ears like funeral music; and the rooks, as they 
hovered about tlie grey tower and swing in the bare high trees 
of the prioiy-garden, seemed to call to me that the place was 
changed, and that Estella was gone out of it for ever. 

An elderly woman whom I had seen before as one of the ser¬ 
vants who lived in the supplementary house across the back court¬ 
yard, opened the gate. The lighted candle stood in the dark 
passage uithin, as of old, and I took it up and ascended the 
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stairca.se alone. Miss Havishain was not in her own room, but 
was in the larger room across the landing. Looking in at tlie 
door, after knocking in vain, I saw her sitting on the hearth in a 
ragged chair, close before, and lost in the contemplation of, the 
ashy fire. 

Doing as I had often done, I w’cnt in, and stood, touching the 
old chimney-piece, where she could see me when she mised her 
eyes. There was an air of utter loneliness upon her, that would 
have moved me to pity though she had wilfully done me a deeper 
injury than I could charge her with. As I stood compassionating 
her, and thinking how in the j)rogrcss of time I too had come to 
be a part of the wu-ecked fortunes of that house, her eyes rested 
on me. She stared, and said in a low voice, “Is it real?” 

“ It is I, Pip. I\Ir. daggers gave me your note yesterday, and 
I have lost no time.” 

“ Thank you. Thank you.” 

As I brought another of the ragged chaim to the hearth and 
sat down, I remarked a new expression on her face, as if she were 
afraid of me. 

“I want,” she said, “to pursue that subject you mentioned to 
me when you were last here, and to show you that I am not all 
stone. But perhaps you' can never believe, now, that there is 
anything human in my heart?” 

When I said some reassuring w’ords, she stretched out her 
tremulous right hand, as though she was going to touch me; but 
she recalled it again before I understood the action, or knew how 
to receive it. 

“You said, speaking for your friend, that you could tell me 
how to do something useful and good. Something that you would 
like done, is it not?” 

“ Something that I would like done very, veiy much.” 

“What is it?” 

I began explaining to her that secret history of the partnership. 
I had not got far into it, when I judged from her looks that she 
was thinking in a discursive way of me, rather than of what I 
said. It seemed to be so, for, when I stopped speaking, many 
moments passed before she showed that she was conscious of the 
fact. 

“ Do you break off,” she asked then, with her former air of being 
afraid of me, “ because you hate me too much to bear to speak to 
me ? ” 

“ No, no,” I answered, “ how can you think so, Miss Havisham ! 
I stopped because I thought you were not foUowing what I said.” 

“Perhaps I was not,” she answered, putting a hand to her head. 
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“ Be^an again, and let me look at something else. Stay ! Now 
. tell me.” 

^ Slie set lier hand upon her stick, in tiie resolute way that some¬ 
times was habitual to her, and looked at the fire with a strong 
^ expression of forcing herself to attend. I went on with my expla¬ 
nation, and told her how I had hopeil to complete the transaction 
out of my means, but how in this I was disappointed. That part 
of tlie subject (I reminded her) involved matters which could form 
^ no part of my explanation, for they were the weighty secrets of 
another. 

“So ! ” said she, assenting with her head, but not looking at me. 
“And how much money is wanting to complete the purchase?” 

I was ratlier afraid of sorting it, for it sounded a large sum. 
“Nine hundred imunds.” 

“ If I give you the money for this purpose, will you keep my 
secret as you have kept your own ? ” 
y “Quite as faithfully.” 

O “And your mind will be more at rest?” 

“ I\Iuch more at rest.” 

' “ Are you vciy unhappy now ? ” 

Slie asked this question, still without looking at me, but in an 
unwonted tone of sympathy. I could not re])ly at the moment for 
my voice failed me. She put her left arm across the head of her 
^ I stick, and softly laid her forehead on it. 

“ I am far from happy, Miss Havisham ; but I have other causes 
^ of disquiet than any you know of. They are the secrets I have 
) mentioned.” 

^ yf After a little while, she raised her head, and looked at the fire 
J *. again. 

, “ Tis noble in you to tell me that you have other causes of 

unhappiness. Isittnie?” 

“Too true.” 

“ Can I only serve you, Pip, by serving your friend ? Regarding 
that as done, is there nothing I can do for you yourself?” 

Nothing. I thank you for the question. I thank you even 
^ ^ more for the tone of the question. But, there is nothing.” 

She presently rose from her seat, and looked about the blighted 
j room for the means of writing. There were none there, and she 
took from her pocket a yellow set of ivory tablets, mounted in tar- 
7 / nished gold, and wrote upon them with a pencil in a case of taraished 
gold that hung from her neck. 

“ You are still on friendly terms with Mr. Jaggere? ” 

“ Quite. I dined with him yesterday.” 

“ This is an authority to him to pay you that money, to lay out - 
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at your irresponsible discretion for your friend. I keep no money 
here; but if yau would rather I\Ir. daggers knew nothing of the 
matter, I will send it to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Havisham; I have not the least objection to 
receiving it from him.” 

She read me wliat slie had written, and it was direct and clear, 
and evidently intended to absolve me from any suspicion of profit¬ 
ing by tlie receipt of the money. I took the tablets from her hand, 
and it trembled again, and it trembled more as she took off the 
cliaiu to which the pencil was attached, and put it in mine. All 
tliis slie did, ^^ithout looking at me. 

“ ]\Iy name is on the first leaf. If you can ever write under my 
name, ‘ I forgive her,’ though ever so long after my broken heart is 
dust — pmy do it! ” 

“ 0 Miss Havisham,” said I, “ I can do it now. There have been 
sore mistakes; and my life has been a blind and thankless one; 
and I want forgiveness and direction far too much, to be bitter with 
you.” 

She turned her face to me for the fii'st time since she had 
averted it, and to my amazement, I may even add to my terror, 
dropped on her knees at my feet; with her folded hands raised to 
me in the manner in wliich, when her poor heart was young and 
fresh and whole, they must often have been raised to Heaven from 
her mother’s side. 

To sec her with her white hair and her worn face, kneeling at 
my feet, gave me a shock through all my frame. I entreated her to 
rise, and got my arms about her to help her up; but she only 
pressed that hand of mine which was nearest to her grasp, and 
hung her head over it and wept. I had never seen her shed a tear 
before, and in the hope that the relief might do her good, I bent 
over her ^vithout speaking. She was not kneeling now, but was 
down upon the gi'ound. 

“ O ! ” she cried, despairingly. “ What liave I done ! What have 
I done! ” 

“ If you mean. Miss Havisham, what have you done to injure 
me, let me answer. Very little. I should have loved her under 
any circumstances. — Is she married ? ” 

“Yes!” 

It was a needless question, for a new desolation in the desolate 
house had told me so. 

“ What have I done ! What have I done ! ” She wi-ung her 
hands, and crushed her white hair, and returned to this cry over 
and over again. “ What have I done ! ” 

I knew not how to answer, or how to comfort her. That she 
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had done a grievous tiling in taking an impressionable child to 
moidd into the form that licr wild resentment, spurned affection, 
and wounded pride, found vengeance in, I knew full well. But 
that, in shutting out the light of day, she had shut out infinitely 
more ; that, in seclusion she had secluded herself from a thousand 
natural and healing influences; that, lier mind, brooding solitarj', 
had grown diseased, as all minds do and must and will that reverse 
the appointed order of their Maker; I knew ecjually well. And 
could I look upon her without compassion, seeing her punishment 
in the ruin she was, in her jirofound unfitness for this earth on which 
she was placed, in the vanity of sorrow which had become a master 
mania, like the vanity of penitence, the vanity of remorse, the vanity 
of unworthincss, and other monstrous vanities that have been curses 
in this world? 

“ Until you spoke to her the other day, and until I saw in you a 
looking-glass that showed me what I once felt myself, I did not 
know what I had done. What have I done ! What have I done ! ” 
And so again, twenty, fifty times over, What had she done ! 

“Miss Havisham,” I said, when her cry had died away, “you 
may dismiss me from your mind and conscience. But Estclla is a 
difl'erent case, and if you can ever undo any scrap of what you have 
done amiss in keeping a part of her right nature away from her, 
it will be better to do that, than to bemoan the past through a 
hundred years.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it. But, Pip — my Dear!” There was an 
eamest womanly compassion for me in her new affection. “ My 
dear! Believe this: when she first came to me, I meant to save 
her from misery like my owni. At first I meant no more.” 

“Well, well! ” said I. “I hope so.” 

“ But as she grew, and promised to be veiy beautiful, I gradually 
did \vorse, and with my praises, and with my jewels, and with my 
teachings, and with this figure of myself always before her, a warn¬ 
ing to back and point my lessons, I stole her heart away and put 
ice in its place.” 

“Better,” I could not help saying, “to have left her a natural 
heart, even to be bruised or broken.” 

With that, Miss Havisham looked distractedly at me for a while, 
and then burst out again. What had she done ! 

“If you knew all my story,” she pleaded, “you w'ould have 
some compassion for me and a better understanding of me.” 

“Miss Havisham,” I ansivered, as delicately as I could, “I 
believe I may say that I do know your story, and have knowm it 
ever since I first left this neighbourhood. It has inspired me with 
great commiseration, and I hope I understand it and its influences. 
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Does what has passed between us give me any excuse for asking 
you a question relative to Estella 1 Not as she is, but as she w:is 
when she first came here ? ” 

She was seated on tlie ground, with her arms on tlie ragged 
chair, and her head leaning on them. She looked full at me when 
I said this, and replied, “Go on.” 

“ Whose child was Estella ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ You don’t know 1 ” 

She shook her head again. 

“But Mr. daggers brought her here, or sent her here?” 

“Brought her here.” 

“Will you tell me how that came about?” 

She answered in a low whisper and with caution : I had been 
shut up in these rooms a long time (I don’t know how long ; you 
know what time the clocks keep here), when I told him that I 
wanted a little girl to rear and love, and save from my fate. I 
had first seen him when I sent for him to lay this place waste for 
me ^ having read of him in the newspapers before I and the world 
parted. He told me that he would look about him for such an 
orphan child. One night he brought her here asleep, and I called 

her Estella.” 

“ Might I ask her age then ? ” 

“Two or three. She herself knows nothing, but that she was 

left an orphan and I adopted her.” 

So convinced I was of that woman’s being her mother, that 1 
wanted no evidence to establish the fact in my mind. But, to any 
mind, I thought, the connection here was clear and straight. 

What more could I hope to do by prolonging the intendew ? I 
had succeeded on behalf of Herbert, Miss Havisham had told me 
all she knew of Estella, I had said and done what I could to case 
her mind. No matter with what other words we paired ; we 

parted. , . • x xu i. 

T\vibght was closing in when I went downstairs into the nat¬ 
ural air I called to the woman who had opened the gate when I 
entered, that I would not trouble her just yet, but would walk 
round the place before leaving. For, I had a presentiment that I 
should never be there again, and I felt that the dying light was 

suited to my last view of it. „ , , i 

By the wilderness of casks that I had walked on long ago, and 

on which the rain of years had fallen since, rotting them in many 
places and leaving miniature swamps and pools of water upon 
those that stood on end, I made my way to the ruined garden. I 
went all round it; round by the comer where Herbert and I had 
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fought our battle; rouiul by the paths whore Estella and I had 
walked. So eold, so lonely, so dreary all! 

Taking tlie brewery on my way back, I raised the nisty lateh of 
a little door at the garden cml of it, and walked through. I was 
going out at the oj)posite door—not easy to open now, for the 
damp wood had started and swelled, and the hinges were yielding, 
and tlie tlireshold was encumbered with a growtli of fungus — 
when I turned my head to look back. A childish association 
revived with woiulerful force in the moment of the slight action, 
and I fancied tliat I saw Miss Havishain hanging to the beam. 
So strong was the impression, that I stood under the beam shud¬ 
dering from head to foot before I knew it was a fancy—though to 
be sure I was tliere in an instant. 

The mournfulness of the j)lace and time, and the great terror of 
tljis illusion, tliough it was but momentary, caused me to feel an 
indescribable awe as I came out between the open wooden gates 
where I had once wrung my hair after Estella had wrung my heart. 
Passing on into the front courtyard, I hesitated whether to call 
tljc woman to let me out at the locked gate, of which she liad the 
key, or fii-st to go upstairs and assure myself that Miss Havishain 
was as safe and well as I had left her. I took the latter course 
and went uj). 

I looked into the room wliere I had left her, and I saw her 
seated in the ragged chair upon the hearth close to the fire, with 
lier back towards me. In the moment wlicn I was 'Nnthdmwing 
my head to go quietly away, I saw a great flaming light spring up. 
In the same moment I saw her nuining at me, shrieking, with a 
whirl of fire blazing all about her, and -soaring at least as many 
feet above her liead as she was high. * 

I had a double-capcd great-coat on, and over my arm another 
thick coat. Tliat I got them off, closed with her, threw her down, 
and got them over her; that I dragged the great cloth from the 
table for the same purpose, and with it dragged down the heap of 
rottenness in the midst, and all the ugly things that sheltered 
there; that we were on the ground struggling like desperate ene¬ 
mies, and that the closer I covered her, the more wildly she 
shrieked and tried to free hei'self; that this occurred I knew 
through the result, but not through anything I felt, or thought, or 
knew I did. I knew nothing until I knew that w^e were on the 
floor by the great table, and that patches of tinder yet alight were 
floating in the smoky air, which a moment ago had been her faded 
bridal dress. 

Then, I looked round and saw the disturbed beetles and spiders 
luiming away over the floor, and the ser\’ants coming in with 
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breathless cries at the door. I still held her forcibly down with 
all my strength, like a prisoner who might escape; and I doubt if 
I even knew who she was, or why we had struggleil, or that she 
had been in flames, or that the flames were out, until I saw the 
patches of tinder that had been her garments, no longer alight, but 

falling in a black shower around us. 

She was insensible, and I was afraid to have her moved, or even 
touched. Assistiince wa.s sent for, and I lield her until it came, as 
if 1 unreasonably fancied (I think I did) that if I let hei go, the 
fire would break out agtxin and consume her. hen I got up, on 
the sur^’eon’s coming to her with other aid, I was astonished to sec 
tliat both my hands were burnt; for, I had no knowledge of it 
through tlie sense of feeling. 

On examinatioii it was pronounced that she had received serious 
hurts, but that they of themselves were far from hopeless; the 
dano'er lay mainly in the nervous shock. By the surgeons direc¬ 
tions, her bed was carried into that room and laid upon the great 
table’- which happened to be well suited to the dressing of her 
injuries. When I saw her again, an hour afterwards, she lay 
indeed where I had seen her strike her stick, and had heard her say 

she would lie one day. 11 

Though every vestige of her dress was D\irnt, as they told me, 

she stilHiad something of her old gliastly bridal appearance; for, 
they had covered her to the throat with white cotton wool, and as 
she lay with a white sheet loosely overlying that, the phantom air 
of something that had been and was changed was still upon her. 

I found, on (luestioning the servants, that EstcUa was in Pans, 
and I got a promise from the surgeon that he would write by the 
next post. Miss Havisham’s family I took upon myself; intend¬ 
ing to communicate with Matthew Pocket only, and leave him 
to do as he liked about informing the rest. This I did next day, 
through Herbert, as soon as I returned to town. , 

There was a stage, that evening, when she spoke coUectedly of 
what had happened, though with a certain terrible vivacity Tow¬ 
ards midnight she began to wander in her speech, and after that 
it gradually set in that she said innumerable times in a low solemn 
voice, “ What have I done ! ” And then, “ When she first c^me, 
I meant to save her from misery like mine.” And then Take 
the pencil and write under my name, ‘ I forgive her! She never 
changed the order of these three sentences, hut she sometimes left 
out a word in one or other of them; never putting in another word, 
but always leaving a blank and going on to the next word. 

As I could do no service there, and as I bad, nearer home, that 
pressing reason for anxiety and fear which even her wandenngs 
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could not drive out of my mind, I decided in the course of the 
niglit that I would rctuni by the early morning coach : walking 
on a mile or so, and being t^iken up clear of the town. At about 
six o’clock of the morning, therefore, I leaned over her and touched 
her lips with mine, just as they said, not stopping for being touched, 
“ Take the pencil and write under my name, ‘ I forgive her.’ ” 


CHAPTER L. 

My hands had been dressed twice or tliricc in the night, and 
again in the morning. My left arm was a good deal biirned to 
the elbow, and, less severely, as high as the shoulder; it was very 
painfid, but the tiames had set in that direction, and I felt thank- 
fid it was no woree. My right hand was not so badly burnt but 
that I could move the fingers. It was bandaged, of course, but 
much less inconveniently than my left hand and arm; those I car¬ 
ried in a sling; and I could only wear my coat like a cloak, loose 
over my shouldere and fastened at the neck. My hair had been 
caught by the fire, but not my head or face. 

When Herbert had been down to Hammersmith and had seen 
his father, he came back to me at our chambers, and devoted the 
day to attending on me. He was the kindest of nurses, and at 
stated times took olf the bandages, and steeped them in the cool¬ 
ing liquid that was kept ready, and put them on again, with a 
patient tenderness that I was deeply gi'ateful for. 

At firet, as I lay quiet on the sofa, I found it painfully difficult, 
I might say impossible, to get rid of the impression of the glare of 
the flames, their hurry and noise, and the fierce burning smell. If 
I dozed for a minute, I was awakened by Miss Havisham’s cries, 
and by her running at me with all that height of fire above her 
head. This pain of the mind was much harder to strive against 
than any bodily pain I suffered; and Herbert, seeing that, did his 
utmost to hold rny attention engaged. 

Neither of us spoke of the boat, but we both thought of it. 
That was made apparent by our avoidance of the subject, and by 
our agreeing — without agreement — to make my recovery of the 
use of my hands, a question of so many hours, not of so many 
weeks. 

My first question w’hen I saw Herbert had been, of course, 
whether all was w-ell down the river? As he replied in the affirm¬ 
ative, with perfect confidence and cheerfulness, we did not resume 
the subject until the day w’as w’earing away. But then, as Herbert 
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changed the bandages, more by the light of the bre tlian by the 
outer light, he went back to it spontaneously. 

“ I sat with Provis last night, Handel, two good hours.” 

“ Where was Clara ? ” 

“Dear little thing!” said Herbert. “She was up and do^^^l 
with Gruffandgriin all tlie evening. He was perpetually pegging 
at the floor, the moment she left his sight. I doubt if he can hold 
out long though. What with rum and pepper — and pepper and 
rum — I should think bis pegging must be nearly over.” 

“ And then you will be married, Herbert ? ” 

“How can I take care of the dear child otherwise? — Lay yo\ir 
arm out upon the back of the sofa, my dear boy, and 111 sit down 
here, and get the bandage off so gradually that you shall not know 
when it comes. I was speaking of Provis. Do you know, Handel, 

he improves ? ” 

“ I said to you I thought he was softened when I last saw 
him.” 

“So you did. And so he is. He was very communicative last 
night, and told me more of his life. You remember his breaking 
off here about some woman that he had had great trouble with. - 

Did I hurt you ? ” , . i ■ 

I had sUrted, but not under his touch. His words had given 

me a start. , 

“I had forgotten that, Herbert, but I remember it now you 

speak of it.” 

“ Well' He went into that part of his life, and a dark wild 
part it is.' Shall I teU you ? Or would it worry you just now?” 
“ Tell me by all means. Every word.” 

Herbert bent fonvard to look at me more nearly, as if my reply 
had been rather more hurried or more eager than he could quite 
account for. Your head is cool ? ” he said, touching it. 

“ Quite,” said I. “ Tell me wdiat Provis said, my dear Herbert.” 
“ It seems,” said Herbert, “ — there’s a bandage off most charm¬ 
ingly, and now comes the cool one — makes you shrink at first, my 
poor dear fellow, don’t it ? but it will be comfortable presently — 
it seems that the woman was a young woman, and a jealous woman, 
and a revengeful woman; revengeful, Handel, to the last degree. 

“ To what last degree ? ” i o» 

“ Murder._Does it strike too cold on that sensitive place ? 

“I don’t feel it. How did she murder? 'Whom did she 

murder ? ” ... „ 

“ Why, the deed may not have merited quite so temble a name, 

said Herbert, “but she was tried for it, and Mr. daggers defended 

her and the reputation of that defence first made his name known 
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to Prov’is. It was another and a stronger woman wlio was the 
victim, and there liad been a struggle — in a barn. Who began it, 
or how fair it was, or how unfair, may be doubtful; but how it 
ended is certainly not doubtful, for the victim was found throttled.” 

“Was the woman brought in guilty?” 

“ No; she was acquitted. — IMy poor Handel, I hurt you ! ” 

“It is impossible to be gentler, Herbert. Yes? What else?” 

“ This acquitted young woman and Provis had a little child : a 
little child of whom Provis was exceedingly fond. On the evening 
' of the very niglit when the object of her jealousy was strangled as 
/'T tell you, the young woman presented herself before Provis for 
V one moment, and swore that she would destroy the child (which 
^was in her possession), and he should never see it again; then, she 
Vvanishcd. — There’s the woi*st arm comfortably in the sling once 
more, and now there remains but the right hand, which is a far 
easier job. I can do it better by this light than by a stronger, for 
my hand is steadiest when I don’t see the poor blistered patches 
too distinctly. — You don’t think your breathing is alfectcd, my 
dear boy? You seem to breathe quickly.” 

“Perhaps I do, Herbert. Did the woman keep her oath?” 

“ There comes the darkest part of Provis’s life. She did.” 

“ That is, he says she did.” 

“ Why, of course, my dear boy,” returned Herbert, in a tone of 
surprise, and again bending forward to got a nearer look at me. 

“ He says it all. I have no other information.” 

“ No, to be sure.” 

“Now, whether,” pursued Herbert, “he had used the child’s 
mother ill, or whether he had used the child’s mother well, Provis 
doesn’t say; but, she had shared some four or five years of the 
wretched life he described to us at this fireside, and he seems to have 
felt pity for her, and forbearance towards her. Therefore, fearing 
he should be called upon to depose about this destroyed child, and so 
be the cause of her death, he hid himself (much as he grieved for 
the child), kept himself dark, as he says, out of the way and out 
of the trial, and wa.s only vaguely talked of as a certain man called 
Abel, out of whom the jealousy arose. After the acquittal she 
disappeared, and thus he lost the child and the child’s mother.” 

“I want to ask — ” 

“ A moment, my dear boy, and I have done. That evil genius, 
Compeyson, the worst of scoundrels among many scoundrels, know¬ 
ing of his keeping out of the way at that time, and of his reasons for 
doing so, of course afterwards held the knowledge over his head as 
a means of keeping him poorer, and working him harder. It was 
clear last night that this barbed the point of Provis’s animosity.” 
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“ I want to know,” said I, “and particularly, Herbert, whctlier 
he told you wlien this happened ? ” 

“ Particularly ? Let me remember, then, what he said a.s to 
that. His expression wa.s, ‘ a round score o’ year ago, and a’most 
directly after I took up wi’ Compey.son.’ How old were you when 
you came upon him in the little churchyard 1 ” 

“I think in my scventli year.” 

“ Ay. It had happened some three or four years tlien, he said, 
and you brought into his mind the little girl so tragically lost, who 
would have been about your age.” C 

“Herbert,” said I, after a short silence, in a hurried way, “can 
you .see me best by the light of the window, or the light of the fire ? ” ^ 
“ By the firelight,” aiuswered Herbert, coming close again. 

“Look at me.” ■' 

“I do look at you, my dear boy.” 

“ Touch me.” 

“I do touch you, my dear boy.” 

“ You are not afraid that I am in any fever, or that my head is 
mucli disordered by tlie accident of last night ? ” 

“ N-no, my dear boy,” said Herbert, after taking time to examine 
me. “ You are ratlier excited, but you are quite yourself.” 

“ I know I am quite myself. And the man we have in hiding 
down the river, is Estella’s Father.” 


CHAPTER LI. 

What purpose I had in view when I was hot on tracing out 
and proving Estella’s parentage, I cannot say. ^ It will presently be 
seen that the question was not before me in distinct .shape, until it 
was put before me by a wLser licad than my own. 

But when Herbert and I had held our momentous conversation, 
I was seized with a feverish conviction that I ought to hunt the 
matter down — that I ought not to let it rest, but that I ought to 
see Mr. daggers, and come at the bare truth. I really do not 
know whether I felt that I did this for Estella’s sake, or whether I 
was glad to transfer to the man in whose preservation I was so 
much concerned, some rays of the romantic interest that had so long 
surrounded me. Perhaps the latter possibility may be the nearer 

to the truth. ^ 

Anyway I could scarcely be withheld from going out to Ger- 

rard-street’that night. Herbert’s representations, that if I did, 

I should probably be laid up and stricken useless, when our 
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fiiiptive’s safety would depend upon me, alone restrained my 
impatience. On the understanding, again and again reiterated, that 
come what would, I was to go to Mr. daggers to-morrow, I at 
lengtli submitted to keep cpiiet, and to have my hurts looked after, 
and to stay at home. Early next morning we went out together, 
and at tlie corner of Giltspur-strect by Smithfield, I left Her¬ 
bert to go his way into the city, and took my way to Little 
Britain. 

Tiiere were periodical occasions when Mr. daggers and Mr. 
Wemmiek went over the office accounts, and checked off the 
vouchci's, and put all things straight. On these occasions Wemmiek 
took Ins books and papei-s into ISIr. daggers’s room, and one of the 
\ipstairs clerks came down into the outer office. Finding such clerk 
on Wemmick’s post that morning, I knew what was going on, but 
I was not sorry to have INIr. daggere and Wemmiek together, as 
Wemmiek would then hear for himself that I said nothing to 
compromise him. 

l\Iy appearance with my arm bandaged and my coat loose over 
my shoulders, favoured my object. Although I had sent Mr. 
daggers a brief account of the accident as soon as I had arrived in 
town, yet I had to give him all the details now; and the specialty 
of the occasion caused our bilk to be less dry and hard, and less 
strictly regulated by the niles of evidence, than it had been before. 
While I described the disaster, Mr. daggers stood, according to his 
wont, before tlie fire. Wemmiek leaned back in his chair, staring 
at me, with his hands in the pockets of his trousers, and his pen 
put horizontally into the post. The two bmtal casts, always 
inseparable in my mind from official proceedings, seemed to be 
congestively considering whether they didn’t smell fire at the 
present moment. 

My nanative finished, and their questions exhausted, I then 
produced Miss Havisham’s authority to receive the nine hundred 
pounds for Herbert. Mr. daggers’s eyes retired a little deeper into 
his head when I handed him the tablets, but he presently handed 
them over to Wemmiek, with instructions to draw the cheque 
for his signature. While tliat was in course of being done, I looked 
on at Wemmiek as he wrote, and Mr. daggers, poising and swaying 
himself on his well-polished boots, looked on at me. “ I am sorry, 
Pip,” said he, as I put the cheque in my pocket, when he had 
signed it, “ that we do nothing for yow.” 

“Miss Havisham was good enough to ask me,” I returned, 
“ whether she could do nothing for me, and I told her No.” 

“ Every body should know his owti business,” said Mr, daggers. 
And I saw Wemmick’s lips form the word “portable property.” 
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“I should not have told her No, if I had been you,” said Mr. 
daggers; “but every man ought to know his own business best.” 

“Every man’s biLsiness,” said Wemmick, rather reproachfully 
towards me, “is ‘portable property.’” 

As I tliought the time was now come for pursuing the theme I 
had at heart, I said, turning on Mr. daggers: 

“ I did ask something of Miss Havishain, however, sir. I asked 
her to give me some information relative to her adopted daughter, 
and she gave me all slie possessed.” 

“Did she?” said Mr. daggera, bending forward to look at his 
boots and then straiglitening liimself. “ Hah ! I don’t think I 
should have done so, if I had been Miss Havisham. But she 
ought to know her own business best.” 

“I know more of the history of Miss Havishain’s adopted child, 
than Miss Havisham herself docs, sir. I know her mother.” 

Mr. daggers looked at me inquiringly, and repeated, “ Mother ? ” 

“I have seen her mother wthin these three days.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. daggers., 

“And so have you, sir. And you have seen her still more 
recently.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Mr. daggers. 

“Perhaps I know more of Estella’s history, than even you do,” 
said I. “ I know her father, too.” 

A certain stop that Mr. daggera came to in his manner — he 
■was too self-possessed to change his manner, but he could not lielp 
its being brought to an indefinably attentive stop — assured me 
that he did not know who lier father was. This I had strongly 
suspected from Provis’s account (as Herbert had repeated it) of his 
having kept himself dark; which I pieced on to the fact that he 
himself was not Mr. daggers’s client until some four years later, and 
when he could have no reason for claiming his identity. But, I 
■ could not be sure of this unconsciousness on Mr. daggers’s part 
before, though I was quite sure of it now. 

“So ! You know the young lady’s father, Pip?” said Mr. daggers. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and his name is Provis — from New South 
Wales.” 

Even Mr. daggers started when I said those words. It was the 
slightest start that could escape a man, the most carefully repressed 
and the sooner checked, but he did start, though he made it a part 
of the action of taking out his pockeUiandkerchief. How Wem¬ 
mick received the announcement I am unable to say, for I was 
afraid to look at him just then, lest Mr. daggers’s sharpness should 
detect that there had been some communication unknown to him 
between us. 
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“ And on what evidence, Pip,” asked Mr. daggers, very coolly, 
as lie pavised with his handkerchief half way to his nose, “does 
Provis make this claim V 

“ He does not make it,” said I, “and has never made it, and has 
no knowledge or belief that his daughter is in existence.” 

For once, the powerful pocket-handkerchief failed. My reply 
was so unexpected that Mr. daggers put the handkerchief back 
into his pocket without completing the usual performance, folded 
his arms, and looked with stern attention at me, though with an 
immovable face. 

Then I told him all I knew, and how I knew it; with the one 
reservation that 1 left him to infer that I knew from INIiss Havis- 
ham what 1 in fact knew from Wernmick. I was very careftd 
indeed as to that. Nor, did I look towards Wcmmick until I had 
finished all 1 had to tell, and had been for some time silently 
meeting Mr. daggers’s look. When I did at last turn my eyes m 
Weimnick’s direction, I found that he had unposted his jicn, and 
was intent upon the table before him. 

“Hah!” said Mr. daggers at last, as he moved towards the 
papers on the table. “ — What item was it you were at, Wcm¬ 
mick, when Mr. Pip came ini” 

But I could not submit to be thrown off in that way, and I 
made a passionate, almost an indignant appeal to him to be more 
frank and manly with me. I reminded him of the false hopes into 
which I had lapsed, the length of time they had lasted, and the 
discovery I had made: and I hinted at the danger that weighed 
upon my spirits. I represented myself as being surely worthy of 
some little confidence from him, in return for the confidence I had 
just now imparted. I said that I did not blame him, or suspect 
him, or mistrust him, but I wanted assurance of the truth from 
him. And if he jusked me why I wanted it and why I thought I 
had any right to it, I would tell him, little as he cared for such 
poor dreams, that I had loved Estella dearly and long, and that, 
although I had lost her and must live a bereaved life, whatever 
concerned her was still nearer and dearer to me than anything else 
in the world. And seeing that Mr. daggers stood quite still and 
silent, and apparently quite obdurate, under this appeal, I turned 
to Wernmick, and said, “Wcmmick, I know you to be a man with 
a gentle heart. I have seen your pleasant home, and your old 
father, and all the innocent cheerful playful ways with wliich you 
refresh your business life. And I entreat you to say a word for me 
to Mr. daggers, and to represent to him that, all circumstances 
considered, he ought to be more open ^^^th me! ” 

I have never seen two men look more oddly at one another than 
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Mr Jageers anti AVcmuuck did after this apostrophe. At first, a 
misdvin- crossed me that Weininick would be insUmtly tlisnn.ssed 
from his employment; but, it meltetl a.s 1 saw Mr. daggers relax 
into something like a smile, and Wemmiek become bolder. 

“ What’s all this ? ” said Jlr. daggers. \ on witii an old father, 

and you with pleasant and playivd wajs? , , . , , i i. 

“ Well! ” returned Wemmiek. “ If I don t bring cm here, what 

docs it matter, i 

“Pip” said Mr. daggei*s, laying his hand upon my arm, and 

smiling openly, “ this man must be the most cunning impostor m 

all London.” . , ,, »i 11 

“ Not a bit of it,” returned Wemmiek, growing bolder and bolder. 

“I think you’re another.” ,, , , ^ *1 

Again they exchanged tlieir former odd looks, each apparently 

still distrustful that the other was taking him in. 

“ You with a pleasant home?” said I^Ir. J^^ggci-s ^ 

“ Since it don’t interfere with business, returned M emmick, let 
it be so Now, I look at you, sir, I shouldn’t wonder if ^ou might 
be planning and contriving to have a pleasent home of your own, 
one of these days, when you’re tired of all this work. 

Mr. daggers nodded his head retrospectively two or three ti nes 
and actually drew a sigh. “ Pip/' said he “we won t talk about 
‘noor dreams •’ you know more about such things than I, luiMig 
.iuch timr explrience of that kind But now, about tins other 
matter. I’ll put a case to you. Mmd ! I admit nothing. 

He waited for me to declare that I quite understood that he 

expressly said that he admitted nothing. 

“Now, Pip,” said Mr. daggers, “put this case Put the case 

that a woman, under such circumstances as you have mentioned 
held her child concealed, and was obliged to communicate the lact 
to her legal adviser, on his representing to her that he must know, 
with an eye to the latitude of his defence, how tlie fact stood about 
that child Put the case tl.at at the same time he hdd a tn.st to 
find a child for an eccentric rich lady to adopt and bnn^ up. 

“ kftlhe S that lie lived in an atmosphere of evil and that 
all he saw of children was, their being generated m great 
for certain destruction. Put the case that he often saw children 
solem^iW tried at a criminal bar, where they were held up to be 
s^n put the ease that he habitually knew of their hemg iinpns- 
oned’ whipped, transported, neglected, cast out, qua ified m al 
wavs for the hangman, and giowing up to he hanged Put the 
case that pretty nigh all the children he saw in his daily busmen 
life he ha!d reason to look upon as so much spawn, to develop into 
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the fish that were to come to his net — to be prosecuted, defended, 
forswoni, made orphans, bedevilled somehow.” 

“ I follow you, sir.” 

“ Put the case, Pij), that here was one pretty little child out of 
the heap who could be saved ; whom the father believed dead, 
and dared make no stir about; as to whom, over the mother, the 
legal adviser had this power: ‘ I know what you did, and how 
you did it. You came so and so, you did such and such things 
to divert susj)icion. I have tracked you through it all, and I tell 
it you all. Part with the child, unless it should be necessary to 
produce it to clear you, and then it shall be produced. Give the 
child into my hands, and I will do my best to bring you off. If 
you are saved, your child will be saved too; if you are lost, your 
child is still saved.’ Put the case that this was done, and that 
the woman was cleared.” 

“ I undei'stand you perfectly.” 

“ But that I make no admissions ? ” 

“But that you make no admissions.” And Wemmick repeated, 
“No admissions.” 

“Put the case, Pip, that passion and the terror of death had a 
little shaken the woman’s intellects, and that when she was set 
at liberty, she was scared out of the ways of the w'orld and went 
to him to be sheltered. Put the case that he took her in, and 
that he kept down the old wild violent nature, ■whenever lie saw 
an inkling of its breaking out, by asserting his power over her in 
the old way. Do you comprehend the imaginary case ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Put the case that the child grew up, and was married for 
money. That the mother was still living. That the father was 
still living. That the mother and father, unknown to one another, 
were dwelling within so many miles, furlongs, yards if you like, of 
one another. That the secret was still a secret, except that you 
had got -wind of it. Put that last case to yourself veiy carefully.” 

“I do.” 

“ I ask Wemmick to put it to kimseU very carefully.” 

And Wemmick said, “ I do.” 

“For who.se sake w'ould you reveal the secret? For the 
father’s? I think he w’ould not be much the better for the 
mother. For the mother’s? I think if she had done such a deed 
she would be safer where she was. For the daughter’s ? I think 
it would hardly serve her, to establish her parentage for the 
information of her husband, and to drag her back to disgrace, 
after an escape of twenty years, pretty secure to last for life. 
But, add the case that you had loved her, Pip, and had made her 
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the subject of those ‘poor dreams’ which have, at one time or 
anotlier, been iii the heads of more men than you tliink likely, 
then I tell you that you had better — and would much sooner 
when you had thought well of it — chop off that bandaged left 
hand of yours with your bandaged right hand, and then pass the 
chopper on to Wemmick there, to cut tluit oft, too. 

I looked at Wemmick, whose face was very grave. He gravely 
touched his lips with his forefinger. I did the same. Mr. Jag- 
gere did the same. “Now, Wenimick,” said the latter then, 
resuming his usual manner. “ what item was it you were at, wlieii 

Mr. Pip came in ? ” , t i i 

Standing by for a little, while they were at work, I observed 

that the odd looks they had cast at one another were repeated 
several times: with this difference now, that each of them seemed 
suspicious, not to say conscious, of having shown himself in a 
weak and unprofessional light to the other. For tliis reason, I 
suppose, they were now infle.Kible with one another; RIi. daggers 
being highly dictiitorial, and Wemmick obstinately justifying him¬ 
self whenever there was the smallest point in abeyance ^ 
moment. I had never seen them on such ill terms; lor generally 

they got on very well indeed together. 

But, they were botli happily relieved by the opportune appwr- 
ance of Mike, the client with the fur cap, and the habit of wiping 
his nose on his sleeve, whom I had seen on the veiy first day of 
my appearance within those walls. Tliis individual, who, either 
in his own person on in that of some member of his family, seemed 
to be always in trouble (which in that place meant Newgate), 
called to announce that hU eldest daughter was taken up on 
suspicion of shop-lifting. As he imparted this melancholy circum¬ 
stance to Wemmick, Mr. daggers standing magisterially before the 
fire and taking no share in the proceedings, Mikes eye happened 


to twinkle with a tear. , , , .^i i., i. * 

“What are you about?” demanded Wemmick, with the utmost 

indignation. “ What do you come snivelling here for ? ” 

“I didn’t go to do it, Mr. Wemmick.” „ , 

“You did ” said Wemmick. “How dare you? You re not m 
a fit state to’come here, if you can’t come here without spluttering 

like a bad pen. What do you mean by it ? ” i , 

“ A man can’t help his feelings, l\Ir. Wemmick, pleaded HHkc. 
“His what?” demanded Wemmick, quite savagely. ‘ Say 


that again!” . ^ i • * 

“ Now look here, my man,” said Mr. Jaggem, advancing a step, 

and pointing to the door. “ Get out of this office. I’ll have no 
feelings here. Get out.” 
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“ It scn'es you right,” said Wemmick. “ Get out.” 

So the unfortunate Mike very humbly withdrew, and Mr. 
daggers and Wemmick appeared to have re-established tlieir good 
undei-standing, and went to work again with an air of refreshment 
ui)on them as if they had just had lunch. 


CHAPTER LII. 

From Little Britain, I went, with my cheque in my pocket, 
to Miss Skiffins’s brother, the accountant; and Miss Skiffins’s 
brother, the accountant, going straight to Clarriker’s and bringing 
Clarrikcr to me, I had the great satisfaction of concluding tliat 
airangement. It was the only good thing I had done, and the 
oidy completed thing I had done, since I w'as first apprised of my 
great e.xpectations. 

Clarrikcr informing me on that occasion that the affairs of the 
House were steadily progressing, that he W'ould now be able to 
establish a small branch-house in the East which w'as much 
w^anted for the extension of the business, and that Herbert in his 
new partnership capacity would go out and take charge of it, I 
found that I must have prepared for a separation from my friend, 
even though, my own affairs had been more settled. And now 
indeed I felt as if my last anchor w’erc loosening its hold, and I 
should soon be driving with the winds and waves. 

But, there was recompense in the joy with which Herbert, 
would come home of a night and tell me of these changes, little 
imagining that he told me no news, and would sketch airy pictures 
of himself conducting Clara Barley to the land of the Arabian 
Nights, and of me going out to join them (with a caravan of 
camels, I believe), and of our all going up the Nile and seeing 
wonders, \\ithout being sanguine as to my own part in those 

Herbert’s way was clearing fast, and that 
old Bill Barley had but to stick to his pepper and rum, and his 
daughter w'ould soon be happily provided for. 

We had now got into the month of March. My left arm, 

though It presented no bad symptoms, took in the natural 

course so long to heal that I was still unable to get a coat on. 

My right arm was tolerably restored; — disfigured, but fairly 
serviceable. ^ 

On a Monday morning, rvl.en Herbert and I were at breakfast, 
1 received tlio following letter from Wemmick by the post 

Walworth. Bum this as soon as read. Early in the week, or 
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say Wednesday, you might do what you know of, if you felt disposed 
to try it. Now burn.” 

When I had shown tliis to Horhert and liad put it in the fire — 
but not before we had bot)i got it by he;irt — we considered wliat 
to do. For, of coui*se, niy being disabled could now be no lunger 
kept out of view, 

“I have thouglit it over, again and again,” said Herbert, “and 
I think I know a better course than taking a Thames waterman. 
Take Startup. A good fellow, a skilled liand, fond of us, and 
enthusiastic and honourable.” 

I had thought of him, more tlian once. 

“But how much would you tell him, Herbert?” 

“It is necessary to tell lam very little. Lot liim suppose it a 
mere freak, but a secret one, until the morning comes : then let 
him know that there is urgent reason for your getting Provis aboard 
and away. You go with him 1 ” 

“ No doubt.” 

“Where?” 

It had seemed to me, in the many anxious considerations I had 
given the point, almost indifferent what port we made for—Ham¬ 
burg, Rotterdam, Antw'erp — the place signified little, so that he 
was out of England. Any foreign steamer that fell in our way and 
would take us up would do. I had always proposed to myself to 
get him well down the river in the boat; certainly w’ell beyond 
Gravesend, which was a critical place for search or inquiry if sus¬ 
picion were afoot. As foreign steamers would leiive London at 
about the time of high-water, our plan would be to get down the 
river by a previous ebb-tide, and lie by in some quiet spot until we 
could pull off to one. Tlie time w'hen one w'ould be due where we 
lay, wherever that might be, could be calculated pretty nearly, if 
we made inquiries beforehand. 

Herbert assented to all this, and we went out immediately after 
breakfast to pursue our investigations. We found that a steamer 
for Hamburg was likely to suit our purpose best, and we directed 
our thoughts chiefly to that vessel. But we noted downi what 
other foreign steamers would leave London with the same tide, and 
we satisfied ourselves that we knew the build and colour of each. 
We then separated for a few hours; I to get at once such passports 
as were necessary; Herbert, to see Startop at his lodgings. We 
both did what we had to do without any hindrance, and when we 
met again at one o’clock reported it done. I, for my part, was 
prepared with passports; Herbert had seen Startop, and he was 
more than remly to join. 

Those two would pull a pair of oars, we settled, and I would 
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steer: our charge would he sitter, and keep quiet; as speed was 
not our object, we should make way enough. We arninged that 
Herbert sho\ild not conic home to dinner before going to l\Iill Pond 
Bank that evening : that he shoidd not go there at all, to-morrow 
evening, Tuesday; that he should prepare Provis to come down to 
some Stairs hard by the house, on Wednesday, when he saw us 
approach, and not sooner; that all the arrangements with him 
should be concluded that l\Ionday night; and that he should be 
communicated with no more in any w’ay, until w'c took him on board. 

These precautions w’cll understood by both of us, I w’cnt home. 

On opening the outer door of our chambers with my key, I 
found a letter in the box, directed to me ; a very dirty letter, though 
not ill-written. It had been delivered by hand (of course since I 
left home), and its contents were these: 

“ If you arc not afraid to come to the old marshes to-night or 
to-morrow' niglit at Nine, and to come to the little sluice-house by 
the lime-kiln, you had better come. If you want information re¬ 
garding your unde Provis you had much better come and tell no 
one and lose no time. You must come alone. Bring this with 
you.” 

I had had load enough upon my mind before the receipt of this 
stninge letter. What to do now, I could not tell. And the w’oi'st 
w'as, that I must decide quickly, or I should miss the afternoon 
coach, which w’ould take me dowm in time for to-night. To-morrow 
night I coidd not think of going, for it w’ould be too close upon the 
time of the flight. And again, for anything I knew’, the proffered 
information might have some important bearing on the flight itself. 

If I had liad ample time for consideration, I believe I should 
still have gone. Having hardly any time for consideration — my 
w'atch sliow’ing me that the coach started within half an hour — I 
resolved to go. I should certainly not have gone, but for the refer¬ 
ence to my Uncle Provis. That, coming on Wcmmick’s letter and 
the morning’s busy preparation, turned the scale. 

It is so diflicult to become clearly possessed of the contents of 
almost any letter, in a violent hurry, that I had to read this mys¬ 
terious epistle again, twdee, before its injunction to me to be secret 
got mechanically into my mind. Yielding to it in the same 
mechanical kind of way, I left a note in pencil for Herbert, telling 
him that as I should be so soon going aw’ay, I knew not for how 
long, I had decided to hurry down and back, to ascertain for myself 
how Miss Havisham was faring. I had then barely time to get my 
great-coat, lock up the chambers, and make for the coach-office by 
the short byew’ays. If I had biken a hackney-chariot and gone 
by the streets, I should have missed my aim; going as I did, I 
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caught the coach just as it came out of the yard. . I was the only 
inside passenger, jolting away knee-deep in straw, when I came to 
myself. 

For, I really had not been myself since the receipt of the letter; 
it had so bewildered me, ensuing on the hurry of the morning. 
The morning hurry and flutter had been great, for, long and 
anxiously as I had waited for Wemmick, bis hint had come like a 
surprise at last. And now, I began to wonder at myself for being 
in the coach, and to doubt whether I had sufiicient reason for being 
there, and to consider whether I should get out presently and go 
back, and to argue against ever heeding an anonymous communica¬ 
tion, and, in short, to pass through all those pha.scB of contradic¬ 
tion and indecision to which I suppose very few hurried people are 
strangers. Still, the reference to Provis by name, mastered every¬ 
thing. I reasoned as I had reasoned already without knowing it — 
if that be reasoning — in case any harm should befall him through 
my not going, how could I ever forgive myself! 

It was dark before we got down, and the journey seemed long 
and dreary to me who could sec little of it inside, and who could 
not go outside in my disabled state. Avoiding tire Blue Boar, I 
put up at an inn of minor reputation down the town, and ordered 
some dinner. Wliile it was preparing, I went to Satis House and 
inquired for Miss Havisliam; she was still very ill, though con¬ 
sidered something better. 

My inn had once been a part of an ancient ecclesiastical house, 
and I dined in a little octagonal common-room, like a font. As 
I was not able to cut my dinner, the old landlord with a shining 
bald head did it for me. This bringing us into conversation, he 
was so good as to entertain me with my own story — of course with 
the popular feature that Pumblechook was my earliest benefactor 
and the founder of my fortunes. 

“Do you know the young man?” said I. 

“ Know him ? ” repeated the landlord. “ Ever since he was — 
no height at all.” 

“ Docs he ever come back to this neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Ay, he comes back,” said the landlord, “ to his great friends, now 
and again, and gives the cold shoulder to the man that made him.” 

“ What man is that?” 

“ Him that I speak of,” said the landlord. “ Mr. Pumblechook.” 

“Is he ungrateful to no one else?” 

“ No doubt he would be, if he could,” returned the landlord, 
“ but he can’t. And why? Because Pumblechook done everything 
for him.” 

“ Does Pumblechook say so ? ” 
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“ Say so ! ” replied tlic landlord. “ He han’t no call to say so.” 

“ Hut does lie say so ? ” 

“It wouM turn a man's blood to white wine wiiiegar, to hciir 
him tell of it, sir,” said the landlord. 

I thought, “ Yet Joe, dear Joe, you never tell of it. Long-suffer¬ 
ing and loving Joe, you never complain. Nor you, sweet-tempered 
Biddy ! ” 

“ Your appetite’s been touched like, by your accident,” said the 
laniUord, glancing at the bandaged arm under my coat. “ Trj' a 
tenderer bit.” 

“No thank you,” I rejilicd, turning from the table to brood over 
the fire. “ I can eat no more. Please take it away.” 

I had never been struck at so keenly, for my thanklessness to 
Joe, as through the brazen impostor Pumblcchook. The fiilser he, 
tlic truer Joe ; the meaner he, the nobler Joe. 

My heart was deeply and most deservedly humbled as I mused 
over the fire for an hour or more. The striking of the clock 
aroused me, but not from my dejection or remorse, and I got up 
and had my coat fastened round my neck, and went out. I had 
previously sought in my pockets for the letter, that I might refer 
to it again, but I could not find it, ami was uneasy to think that it 
must have been dropped in the straw of the coach. I knew veiy 
well, however, that the appointed place wiis the little sluice-house 
by the lime-kiln on the marshes, ami the hour nine. Towards the 
marshes I now went straight, having no time to spare. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

It was a dark night, though the full moon rose as I left the 
enclosed lands, and passed out upon the marshes. Beyond their 
dark line tliere was a ribbon of clear sky, hardly broad enough to 
hold the red large moon. In a few minutes she had ascended out 
of that clear field, in among the piled mountains of cloud. 

There was a melancholy wind, and the marshes were veiy dis¬ 
mal. A stranger w'ould have found them insupportable, and even 
to me they were so oppressive that I hesitated, half inclined to go 
back. But, I knew them, and could have found my way on a far 
darker night, and had no excuse for returning, being there. So, 
having come there against my inclination, I w'ent on against it. 

The direction that I took, was not that in which my old home 
lay, nor that in which we had pursued the convicts. My back w^as 
turned towards the distant Hulks as I walked on, and, though I 
could see the old lights away on the spits of sand, I saw them over 
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my shoulder. I knew the lime-kiln as well as I knew the old 
Battery, hut they were miles apart; so that if a light had been 
burning at each point that night, there would have been a long 
strip of the blank horizon between the two bright specks. 

At first, I had to shut some gates after me, and now juul then to 
stand still while the cattle that were lying in the banked-up path¬ 
way, arose and blundered dowrn among tlic grass and reeds. But 
after a little while, I seemed to have the whole flats to myself. 

It was another half-hour before I drew near to the kiln. The 
lime was burning with a sluggish stifling smell, but the fires were 
made up and left, and no workmen were visible. Hard by was 
a small stone-quarry. It lay directly in my way, and had been 
worked that day, as I saw by the tools and barrows that were lying 
about. 

Coming up again to the marsh level out of this excavation — for 
the Hide path lay through it — I saw a light in the old sluice- 
house. I quickened my pace, and knocked at the door with my 
hand. 'Waiting for some reply, I looked about me, noticing liow 
tlie sluice was abandoned and broken, and how the house—of wood 
with a tile<l roof—would not be proof against the weatlier much 
longer, if it were so even now, and how the mud and ooze were 
coated with lime, and how the choking vapour of the kiln crept in 
a gliostly way towards me. Still there was no answer, and I 
knocked again. No answer still, and I tiied the latch. 

It rose under iny hand, and the door yielded. Looking in, I saw 
a liglited candle on a table, a bench, and a mattress on a truckle 
bedstead. As there was a loft above, I ciilled, “ Is there any one 
here ? ” but no voice answered. Then, I looked at my watch, and, 
finding it was past nine, called again, “Is there any one here?” 
There being still no answer, I went out at the door, irresolute what 
to do. 

It was beginning to rain fast. Seeing nothing save M’hat I had 
seen already, I tui*ned back into the house, and stood just %vithin the 
shelter of the doorway, looking out into the night. 'While I was 
considering that some one must have been there lately and must 
soon be coming back, or the candle would not be burning, it came 
into my head to look if the wick were long. I turned round to do 
so, and had taken up the candle in ‘my hand, when it was extin¬ 
guished by some violent shock, and the next thing I comprehended 
was, that I had been caught in a strong running noose, thrown over 
my head from behind. 

“ Now,” said a suppressed voice with an oath, “ I’ve got you ! ” 

“What is this?” I cried, struggling. “Who is it? Help, help, 
help! ” 
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Not only were my arms pulled close to my sides, but the pres* 
sure on my bad arm caused me exquisite pain. Sometimes a 
strong man’s hand, sometimes a strong man’s breast, was set against 
my mouth to deaden my cries, and with a hot breath always close 
to me, I struggled ineffectually in the dark, while I was fastened 
tight to the wall. “ And now,” said the suppressed voice with 
another oath, “ call out again, and I’ll make short work of you ! ” 

Faint and sick with the pain of my injured arm, bewildered by 
the surprise, and yet conscious how easily this threat could be put 
in execution, I desisted, and tried to ease my arm were it ever so 
little. But it was bound too tight for that. I felt as if, having 
been bunit before, it were now being boiled. 

The sudden exclusion of the night and the substitution of black 
darkness in its place, warned me that the man had closed a shutter. 
After groping about for a little, he found the flint and steel he 
wanted, and began to strike a light. I strained my sight upon the 
sparks that fell among the tinder, and upon which he breathed and 
breathed, match in hand, but I could only see his lips, and the blue 
point of the match ; even those but fitfully. The tinder was damp 
— no wonder there — and one after another the sparks died out. 

Tlic man was in no hurry, and struck again with the flint and 
steel. As the sparks fell thick and bright about him, I could see 
his hands and touches of his face, and could make out that he was 
seated and bending over the table; but nothing more. Presently 
I saw his blue lips again, breathing on the tinder, and then a flare 
of light flashed up, and showed me Orlick, 

Whom I had looked for, I don’t know. I had not looked for 
him. Seeing him, I felt that I was in a dangerous stmit indeed, 
and I kept my eyes upon him. 

He lighted the candle from the flaring match with great deliber¬ 
ation, and dropped the match, and trod it out. Then, he put the 
caudle away from him on the table, so that he could see me, and 
sat with his arms folded on the table and looked at me. I made 
out that I was fastened to a stout perpendicular ladder a few 
inches from the wall — a fixture there — the means of ascent to the 
loft above. 

“Now,” said he, when we had surveyed one another for some 
time, “ I’ve got you.” 

“ Unbind me. Let me go ! ” 

“Ah!” he returned, “/’ll let you go. I’ll let you go to the 
moon. I’ll let you go to the stars. All in good time.” 

“Why have you lured me here?” 

“ Don’t you know ? ” said he, with a deadly look. 

“ Why have you set upon me in the dark ? ” 
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“ Because I mean to do it all myself. One keeps a secret better 
than two. Oh, you enemy, you enemy ! ” 

His enjoyment of the spectacle I furnished, as he sat with his 
arras folded on the table, shaking Ids head at me and hugging him¬ 
self, had a malignity in it tlmt made me tremble. As I watchetl 
Inm in silence, he put his hand into the comer at his side, and took 
up a gun with a brass-bound stock. 

“Do you know this?” said he, making as if he would take 
aim at me. “Do you know where you saw it afore? Speak, 
wolf! ” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“ You cost me that place. You did. Speak ! ” 

“What cLsc could I do?” 

“ You did that, and tliat would be enough, without more. How 
dared you come betwixt me and a young woman I liked ? ” 

“When did I?” 

“ When didn’t you ? It was you as always give Old Orlick a 
bad name to her.” 

“You gave it to yourself; you gained it for yourself. I could 
have done you no harm, if you had done yourself none.” 

“You’re a liar. And you’ll take any pains, and spend any 
money, to drive me out of this country, will you ? ” said he, repeat¬ 
ing my words to Biddy, in the last interview I had with her. 
“Now I’ll tell you a piece of information. It was never so worth 
your while to get me out of this country, as it is to-night. All! 
If it was all your money twenty times told, to the last brass far- 
den ! ” As he shook his heavy hand at me, with his mouth snarl¬ 
ing like a tiger’s, I felt that it was tme. 

** What are you going to do to me?” 

“ I’m a going,” said he, bringing his fist down upon the table 
with a heavy blow, and rising as the blow fell, to give it greater 
force, “ I’m a going to have your life ! ” 

He leaned forward staring at me, slowly unclenched his hand 
and drew it across his mouth as if his mouth watered for me, and 

sat down again. ^ 

“ You was always in Old Orlick’s way since ever you was a child. 

You goes out of his way this present night. He’ll have no more 
on you. You’re dead.” 

I felt that I had come to the bnnk of my grave. For a moment 
I looked wildly round my trap for any chance of escape; but there 

“ More than that,” said he, folding his arms on the table again, 
“I won’t have a rag of you, I won’t have a bone of you, left on 
earth I’ll put your body in the kiln — I'd carry two such to it, 
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on iny shoulders — and, let people suppose what they may of you, 
they shall never know notliing.” 

My mind, with inconceivable rapidity, followed out all the con- 
seipiences of such a death. Estella’s father would believe I had 
deserted him, would be taken, would die accusing me; even Herbert 
would doubt me, when he compared the letter I had left for him, 
with the fact that I had called at Miss Havisham’s gate for only a 
moment; Joe and Biddy would never know how sorry I had been 
: that night, none would ever know what I had suffered, how true 
' I had meant to be, what an agony I had passed through. The 
I death close before me was terrible, but far more terrible than death 
X was the dread of being misremembered after death. And so quick 
’ were my thoughts, that I saw myself despised by unborn generations 
' — Estella’s children, and their childien — while the wetch’s words 
V were yet on liis lips. 

“Now, wolf,’’said he, “afore I kill you like any other beast — 
which is wot I mean to do and wot I have tied you up for — I’ll 
have a good look at you and a good goad at you. Oh, you enemy ! ” 

It had passed through my thoughts to cry out for help again; 
though few could know better than I, the soliti\ry nature of the 
spot, and the hopelessness of aid. But as he Siit gloating over me, 
I was supported by a .scornful detestation of him that sealed my 
lips. Above all things, I resolved that I would not entreat him, 
and that I would die making some last poor resistance to him. 
Softened jis my thoughts of all the rest of men were in that dire 
extremity ; humbly beseeching pardon, as I did, of Heaven; melted 
at heart, as I was, by the thought that I had taken no farewell, and 
never now could take farewell, of those who were dear to me, oi 
could explain myself to them, or ask for their compassion on my 
miserable errors; still, if I could have killed him, even in dying, 
I would have done it. 

He had been drinking, and his eyes were red and bloodshot. 
Ai'ouud his neck was slung a tin bottle, as I had often seen his 
meat and drink slung about him in other days. He brought the 
bottle to his lips, and took a fiery drink from it; and I smelt the 
strong spirits that I saw flash into his face. 

“Wolf!” said he, folding his arms again, “Old Orlick's a going 
to tell you somethink. It was you as did for your shrew sister.” 

Again my mind, with its former inconceivable rapidity, had 
exhausted the whole subject of the attack upon my sister, her ill¬ 
ness, and her death, before his slow and hesitating speech had 
formed those words. 

“ It was you, villain,” said I. 

“ I tell you it was your doing — I tell you it was done through 
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you,” he retorted, catcliing up the gun, and making a blow with 
tlie stock at the vacant air between us. “ I come upon her from 
behind, as I come upon you to-night. I giv’ it lier ! I left her for 
dead, and if tliere had been a lime-kiln as nigh her as there is now 
nigh you, she shouldii’t have come to life again. But it warn’t Old 
Orlick as did it; it was you. You was favoured, and he was 
bullied and beat. Old Orlick bullied and bciit, eli ? Now you 
pays for it. You done it; now you pays for it.” 

He drank again, and became more ferocious. I saw by Ins tilt¬ 
ing of the bottle that there was no great quantity left in it. I 
distinctly understood that he was working himself up with its 
contents, to make an end of me. I knew' tliat every drop it held, 
was a drop of my life. I knew that w'hen I was changed into a 
part of the vapour that had crei)t tow’ards me but a little while 
before, like my own warning ghost, he would do as he had done in 
my sister’s case — make all haste to the to^vn, and be seen slouch¬ 
ing about there, drinking at the ale-houses. My rapid mind pur¬ 
sued him to the to^vn, made a picture of the street with him in it, 
and contrasted its lights and life with the lonely marsh and the 
white vapour creeping over it, into which I should have dissolved. 

It was not only that I could have summed up years and years 
and years Avhile he said a dozen words, but that W'hat he did say, 
presented pictures to me, and not mere w'ords. In the excited and 
exalted state of my brain, I could not think of a place without seeing 
it, or of persons without seeing them. It is impossible to over-state 
the vividness of these images, and yet I was so intent, all the 
time, upon him himself—who would not be intent on the tiger 
crouching to spring ! — that I knew of the slightest action of his 
fingers. 

When he had drunk this second time, he rose from the bench 
on which/ne sat, and pushed the table aside. Then, he took up the 
candle, a id shading it with his murderous band so as to throw 
its light on me, stood before me, looking at me and enjoying the 
sight. 

“ Wclf, I’ll tell you something more. It was Old Orlick as you 
tumbleci over on your stairs that night.” 

I 8a>v the staircase with its extinguished lamps. I saw the 
shadows of the heavy stair-rails, thrown by the watchman’s lantern 
on the iwall. I saw the rooms that I was never to see again ; here, 
a door Ihalf open; there, a door closed; all the articles of furniture 
around! 

“ And why was Old Orlick there 1 I’ll tell you something more, 
wolf, ■^''ou and her Aave pretty well hunted me out of this country, 
so far as ^getting an easy living in it goes, and I’ve took up with 
T 2 a 
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now companions and new masters. Some of ’em writes my letters 
when I wants’em wrote — do you iniiuH — writes my lettei's, wolf I 
They writes fifty hands ; tliey’re not like sneaking you, as writes 
but one. I’ve bad a firm mind and a firm will to have your life, 
since you was down here at your sister’s burjnng. I han’t seen a 
way to get you safe, and I’ve looked arter you to know your ins and 
outs. For, says Old Orick to himself, ‘ Somehow or another I’ll 
have him! ’ Wliat! Wlien I looks for you, I finds your uncle Provis, 
ell 1 ■’ 

Mill Pond Bank, and Chinks’s Basin, and the Old Green Copper 
Hope-Walk, all so clear anil j)lain! Provis in his rooms, the signal 
wliose vise was over, pretty Clam, the good motherly woman, old 
Bill Barley on ids back, all drifting by, as on the swift stream of 
my life fast running out to sea ! 

“Tow witli a uncle too ! Why, I knowed you at Gargery’s when 
you was so small a wolf that I could have took your weazen betwixt 
this finger and thumb and chucked you away dead (as I’d thoughts 
o’ doing, odd times, when I saw you a loitering among the pollards 
on a Sunday), and you hadn’t found no uncles then. No, not you ! 
But when Old Orlick come for to hear that your uncle Provis had 
mostlike wore the leg-iron wot Old Orlick had picked up, filed 
asunder, on these meshes ever so many year ago, and wot he kep 
by him till he dropped your sister with it, like a bullock, as be 
means to drop you — hey? — when he come for to hear that — 

'y*'iy?-” 

< In his savage taunting, he flared the candle so close at me, that 
I turned my face aside to save it from the flame. 

“ All! ” he cried, laugliing, after doing it again, “ the burnt child 
dreads the fire! Old Orlick knowed you was burnt. Old Orlick 
knowed you was a smuggling your uncle Provis away, O' d Orlick’s 
a match for you and knowed you’d come to-night! Now 1 U tell you 
something more, wolf, and this ends it. There’s them that’s as 
good a match for your uncle Provis as Old Orlick has been for you. 
Let him ’ware them wdien he’s lost his newy. Let him ’ware them, 
when no man can’t find a rag of his dear relation’s clothes, nor yet 
a bone of his body. There’s them that can’t and won’t ha^’^e Mag- 
witch — yes, I know the name! — alive in the same land with 
them, and that’s had such sure information of him when he was 
alive in another laud, as that he couldn’t and shouldn’t leavo it un¬ 
beknown and put them in danger. P’raps it’s them that writes 
fifty hands, and that’s not like sneaking you as writes b at one. 
’Ware Compeyson, Maguntch, and the gallows ! ” 

He flared the candle at me again, smoking my face and Hair, and 
for an instant blinding me, and turned his powerful ba/ck as he 
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replaced the light on the table. I liad tliouglit a i)rayor, and had 
been with Joe and Biddy and Herbert, before lie turned towards 
me again. 

There was a clear sj)ace of a few feet between the table and the 
opposite wall. Within this space, he now slouched backwards and 
forwards. His groat strength seemed to sit stronger upon him than 
ever before, as he did tliis with his han<ls hanging loose and heavy 
at his sides, and \sdtli his eyes scowling at me. I had no grain of 
hope left. Wild as my inward liurry wa.s, and wondeiful the force 
of the pictures that nished by me instead of thoughts, I could yet 
clearly understand that unless he had resolved that I was within a 
few moments of surely perishing out of Jill liuman knowledge, he 
would never have told me what lie had told. 

Of a sudden, he stopped, took the cork out of his bottle, and 
tossed it away. Light as it was, I heard it fall like a plummet. 
He swallowed slowly, tilting up the bottle by little and little, and 
now be looked at me no more. The last few drops of liquor he 
poured into the palm of his band, and licked up. Then with a 
sudden hurry of violence and swearings horribly, be threw the 
bottle from him, and stooped; and I saw in his hand a stone- 
hammer with a long heavy handle. 

The resolution I had made did not desert me, for, without utter¬ 
ing one vain word of api)eal to him, I shouted out with all my 
might, and struggled witli all my might. It was only my head 
and my legs that I could move, but to that extent 1 stniggled 
all the foree, until then unknown, that was within me. In tlie samT 
instant I heard responsive shouts, saw figures and a gleam of light 
dash in at the door, heard voices and tumult, and saw Orlick emerge 
from a struggle of men, as if it were tumbling water, clear the 
table at a leap, and fiy out into the night! 

After a blank, I found that I was lying unl)Ound, on the floor, 
in the same place, with my head on some one’s knee. My eyes 
were fixed on the ladder against the wall, when I came to myself— 
had opened on it before my mind saw it — and thus as I recovered 
consciousness, I knew that I was in the place where I had lost it. 

Too indifferent at first, even to look round and ascertain who 
supported me, I was lying looking at the ladder, when there came 
between me and it, a face. The face of Trabb’s boy ! 

“I think he’s all right!’’said Trabb’s boy, in a sober voice; 

“ but ain’t he just pale though 1 ” 

At these words, the face of him who supported me looked over 

into mine, and I saw my supporter to be- 

“ Herbert I Great Heaven! ” 

“ Softly,” said Herbert. “ Gently, Handel. Don’t be too eager.” 
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“And our old comrade, Startop!’* I cried, as he too bent over 
me. 

“Remember what he is going to assist us in,” said Herbert, “and 
be calm.” 

The allusion made me spring up; though I dropped again from 
the pain in my arm. “ The time has not gone by, Herbert, has it ? 
Wliat night is to-night ? How long have I been here ? ” For, I 
had a strange and strong misgiving that I had been lying there a 
long time — a day and a night — two days and nights — more. 

“ The time has not gone by. It is still Monday night.” 

“ Thank God! ” 

“And you liave all to-morrow, Tuesday, to rest in,” said Her¬ 
bert. “ But you can’t help groaning, my dear Handel. What 
hurt have you got ? Can you stand?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said I, “ I can walk. I have no hurt but in this 
throbbing arm.” 

They laid it bare, and did what they could. It was violently 
swollen and inflamed, and I could scarcely endure to have it 
touched. But, they tore up their handkerchiefs to make fresh 
bandages, and carefully replaced it in the sling, until we could get 
to the town and obtain some cooling lotion to put upon it. In a 
little while we had shut tlie door of the dark and empty sluice- 
house, and were passing through the quarry on our way back. 
Trabb’s boy —Trabb’s overgrown young man now — went before 
us with a lantcni, which was the light I had seen come in at the 
door. But, the moon was a good two houra higher than when I 
had last seen the sky, and the night though rainy was much 
ligliter. The white vapour of the kiln was passing from us as we 
went by, and, as I had thought a prayer before, I thought a 
tliauksgiving now. 

Entreating Herbert to tell me how he had come to my rescue 
— which at first he had flatly refused to do, but had insisted on 
my remaining quiet — I learnt that I had in my hurry dropped 
the letter, open, in oiu- chambers, where he, co min g home to bring 
with him SUirtop, whom he had met in the street on his way to 
me, found it, very soon after I was gone. Its tone made him 
uneasy, and the more so because of the inconsistency between it 
and the hasty letter I had left for him. His uneasiness increasing 
instead of subsiding after a quarter of an hour’s consideration, he 
set oft’ for the coach-office, with Startop, who volunteered his 
company, to make inquiry when the next coach went down. 
Finding that the aftemoon coach was gone, and finding that his 
uneasiness grew into positive alarm, as obstacles came in his way, 
he resolved to follow in a post-chaise. So, he and Startop arrived 
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at the Blue Boar, fully expecting there to find me, or tidings of 
me; but, finding neither, went on to Miss Havisham’s, where they 
lost me. Hereupon tliey went back to tlie hotel (doubtless at 
about the time when I was liearing the i)opular lociil version of 
my own stor>'), to refresh themselves and to get some one t-) 
guide them out upon the marshes.* Among the loungers under 
the Boar’s archway, happened to be Trabb’s boy — true to his 
ancient habit of happening to be everywhere where he had no 
business — and Trabb’s lx)y had seen me passing from Miss 
Havisham’s, in the direction of my dining-place. Thus, Trabb’s 
boy became their guide, ami with him they went out to the 
sluice-house; though by the town way to the marshes, which I 
had avoided. Now, as they went along, Herbert reflected, that I 
might, after all, have been brought there on some genuine and 
serviceable errand tending to Provis’s safety, and bethinking 
himself tliat in that case interruption might be mischievous, left 
his guide and Startop on the edge of the quariy, and went on by 
himself, and stole round tlie hoiusc two or three times, endeavouring 
to lusccrtain whether all was right within. As he could hear 
nothing but indistinct sounds of one deep rough voice (this was 
while my mind was so busy), he even at last began to doubt 
whether I was there, when suddenly I cried out loudly, and he 
answered the cries, and rushed in, closely followed by the other 
two. 

When I told Herbert what had passed within the house, he 
was for our immediately going before a magistmte in the town, 
late at night as it was, and getting out a warrant. But, I had 
already considered that such a course, by detaining us there, or 
binding us to come back, might be fatal to Provis. There was 
no gainsaying this ditficulty, and we relinquished all thoughts of 
pursuing Orlick at that time. For the present, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, we deemed it pnident to make rather light of the 
matter to Trabb’s boy; who I am convinced would have been 
much affected by disappointment, if he had known that his inter¬ 
vention saved me from the lime-kiln. Not that Trabb’s boy was 
of a malignant nature, but that he had too much spare vivacity, 
and that it was in his constitution to want variety and excitement 
at anybody’s expense. When we parted, I presented him with 
two guineas (which seemed to meet his views), and told him that 
I was sorry ever to have had an ill opinion of him (which made 
no impression on him at all). 

W^nesday being so close upon us, we determined to go back 
to London that night, three in the post-chaise; the rather, as we 
should then be clear away, before the night’s adventure begun to 
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he talked of. Herbert got a large bottle of stuff for iny arm, and 
by dint of having this stuff dropped over it all the night through, 

1 was Just able to bear its pain on the journey. It was daylight 
when we reached the Temple, and I went at once to bed, and lay 
in bed all day. 

I\Iy terror, as I lay there, of falling ill and being unfitted for to¬ 
morrow, was so besetting, that I wonder it did not disable me of 
itself It would have done so, pretty surely, in conjunction with 
the mental wear and tear I had suftered, but for the unnatural strain 
upon me that to-morrow was. So anxiously looked forward to, 
charged with such consequences, its results so impenetrably hidden 
though so near. 

No ])recaution could have been more obvious than our refraining 
from communication with him that day; yet this again increased 
my restlessness. I started at every footstep and eveiy sound, be¬ 
lieving that he was discovered and taken, and this was the messen¬ 
ger to tell me so. I persuaded myself that I knew he was taken ; that 
there was something more upon my mind than a fear or a presenti¬ 
ment ; that the fact had occurred, and I had a mysterious knowl¬ 
edge of it. As the day w.ore on and no ill news came, as the day 
closed in and darkness fell, my overshadowing dread of being disiibled 
by illness before to-morrow morning, altogether mastered me. My 
buming arm throbbed, and my burning head throbbed, and I fancied 
I was beginning to wander. I counted up to high numbers, to make 
sure of myself, and repeated passages that I knew in prose and 
verse. It happened sometimes that in the mere escape of a fatigued 
mind, I dozed for some moments or forgot; then I would say to 
myself uith a start, “ Now it has come, and I am turning delirious ! ” 

They kept me veiy quiet all day, and kept my arm constantly 
dressed, and gave me cooling drinks. Whenever I fell asleep, I 
awoke with the notion I had had in the sluice-house, that a long 
time had elapsed and the opportunity to save him was gone. About 
midnight I got out of bed and went to Herbert, with the conviction 
that I had been asleep for four-and-twenty hours, and that Wednes¬ 
day was past. It was the last self-exhausting effort of my fretful¬ 
ness, for after that, I slept soundly. 

Wednesday morning was dawning when I looked out of win¬ 
dow. The winking lights upon the bridges were already pale, the 
coming sun was like a marsh of fire on the horizon. The river, still 
dark and mysterious, was spanned by bridges that were tuniing coldly 
grey, with here and there at top a warm touch from the burning in 
the sky. As I looked along the clustered roofs, with church towers 
and spires shooting into the unusually clear air, the sun rose up, 
and a veil seemed to be drawn from the river, and millions of sparkles 
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burst out upon its watei's. From me, too, a veil seemed to be 
drawn, and I felt strong and well. 

Herbert lay asleep in his bed, and our old fellow-student lay 
asleep on the sofa. I could not dress myself without lielp, but 1 
made up the fire which was still buniing, and got some coffee ready 
for them. In good time they too started up strong and well, and 
we admitted the sharp morning air at the windows, and looked at 
the tide that was still flowing towards us. 

“ When it turns at nine o’clock,” said Herbert, cheerfully, “ look 
out for us, and stand ready, you over there at Mill Pond Bank ! ” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

It was one of those March days when tlie sun sliincs hot and 
the w'ind blows cold : when it is summer in the light, and winter 
in the shade. We had our pea-coats with us, and I took a bag. 
Of all my worldly possessions I took no more than the few neces¬ 
saries that filled the bag. Where I might go, what I might do, or 
when I might return, were questions utterly unknown to me; nor 
did I vex my mind with them, for it was wholly set on Provis’s 
safety I only wondered for the passing moment, as I stopped at 
the door and looked back, under what altered circumstances I 

should next sec those rooms, if ever. 

We loitered down to the Temple stairs, and stood loitering there, 
as if we were not quite decided to go upon the water at all. Of 
course I had taken care that tlic boat should be ready, and every¬ 
thing in order. After a little show of indecision, which there were 
none to see but the two or three amphibious creatures belonging to 
our Temple stairs, we went on board and cast off; Herbert in the 
bow I steering. It was then about high-water — half-past eight. 

Our plan was this. The tide, beginning to run down at nine, 
and bein^T with us until three, we intended still to creep on after it 
had tunTed, and row against it until dark. We should then be 
weU in those long reaches below Gravesend, between Kent and 
Essex where the river is broad and solitary, where the water-side 
inhabitants arc very few, and where lone public-houses are scattered 
here and there, of which we could choose one for a resting-place. 
There we meant to lie by, all night. The steamer for Hamburg, 
and the steamer for Rotterdam, would start for London at about 
nine on Thursday morning. We should know at what time to 
expect them, according to where we were, and would hail the first; 
so that if by any accident we were not taken aboard, we should 
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have another cliance. Wc knew the distingnishing marks of each 
vessel. 


The relief of being at last engaged in the execution of the pur^ 
pose, was so great to me that I felt it diftieult to realise the condi¬ 
tion in wliicli I liad been in a few hours before. The crisp air, the 
sunlight, the movement on the river, and the moving river itself— 
the road that run with us, seeming to sympathise with us, animate 
us, and encourage us on — freshened me with new hope. I felt 
mortified to be of so little use in the boat; but there were few 
better oai-smcn than my two friends, and they rowed with a steady 
stroke, that was to last all day. 

At that time, the steam-traffic on the Thames was far below its 
present extent, and watermen’s boats were far more numerous. Of 
barges, sailing colliers, and coasting traders, there were perhaps as 
many as now; but, of steam-ships, great and small, not a tithe or 
a twentieth part so many. Early as it was, there were plenty of 
scullers going here and there that morning, and plenty of barges 
dropping down with the tide; the navigation of the river between 
bridges, in an open boat, was a much easier and commoner matter 
in those days than it is in these; and we went ahead among many 
skiffs and wherries, briskly. 

Old London Bridge was soon passed, and old Billingsgate mar¬ 
ket with its oyster-boats and Dutchmen, and the White Tower and 
Traitor’s Gate, and we were in among the tiers of shipping. Here, 
were the Leith, Aberdeen, and Glasgow steamers, loading and 
unloading goods, and looking immensely high out of the water as 
we passed alongside; here, were colliers by the score and score, 
With the coal-whippcrs plunging off stages on deck, as counter¬ 
weights to measures of coal swinging up, which were then rattled 
over the side into barges; here, at her moorings, was to-morrow’s 
steamer for Rotterdam, of which we took good notice; and here 
to-morrow’s for Hamburg, under whose bowsprit we crossed. And 
sitting in the stern, could see with a faster beating heart. 
Mill Pond Bank and Mill Pond stairs. 

“ Is he there ? ” said Herbert. 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Right! He was not to come down till he saw us. Can you 
see his signal ? ” 


“ Not well from here; but I think I see it. — 
Pull both. Easy, Herbert. Oars ! ” 


Now I sec him ! 


We touched the stairs lightly for a single moment, and he was 
on board and we were off again. He had a boat-cloak with him 
and a black canvas bag, and he looked as like a river-pilot as my 
heart coiUd have wished. ^ 
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“ Dear boy ! ” lie said, putting his arm on my shoulder, as he 
took his seat. “ Faithful dear boy, well done. Thankye, thankye ! ” 

Again among the tiers of shijiping, in and out, avoiding rusty 
chain-cables, frayed hempen hawsers, and bobbing buoys, sinking 
for the moment floating broken baskets, scattering floating chips of 
■wood and shaving, cleaving floating scum of coal, in and out, under 
the figure-head of the John of Sunderland making a speech to the 
winds (as is done by many Johns), and the Betsy of Yarmouth 
with a firm formality of bosom and her nobby eyes starting two 
inches out of her head; in and out, hammers going in ship-builders’ 
yards, saws going at timber, clashing engines going at things 
unknown, pumps going in leaky ships, capstans going, ships going 
out to sea, and unintelligible sea-creatures roaring curses over the 
bulwarks at respondent lightermen; in and out — out at last 
upon the clearer river, where the ships’ boys might take their 
fenders in, no longer fishing in troubled watei*s with them over the 
side, and where the festooned sails might fly out to tlie wind. 

At the Stairs where we had taken him aboard, and ever since, I 
had looked warily for any token of our being suspected. I had 
seen none. We certainly had not been, and at that time as cer¬ 
tainly we were not, either attended or followed by any boat. If 
we had been waited on by any boat, I should have mn in to shore, 
and have obliged her to go on, or to make her purpose evident. 
But, we held our o^\^l, without any appearance of molestation. 

He had his boat-cloak on him, and looked, as I have said, a 
natural part of the scene. It was remarkable (but perhaps the 
wretched life he had led accounted for it), that he was the least 
anxious of any of us. He was not indifferent, for he told me that 
he hoped to live to see his gentleman one of the best of gentlemen 
in a foreign country; he was not disposed to be passive or resigned, 
as I understood it; but he had no notion of meeting danger half 
way. Wlien it came upon him, he confronted it, but it must come 

before he troubled himself. 

“If you knowed, dear boy,” he said*to me, “what it is to sit 
here alonger my dear boy and have my smoke, arter having been 
day by day betwixt four walls, you’d envy me. But you don’t 

know what it is,” 

“ I think I know the delights of freedom,” I answered. 

“ Ah,” said he, shaking his head gravely. “ But you don’t know 
it equai to me. You must have been under lock and key, dear 
boy, to know it equal to me — but I ain’t a going to be low.” 

It occurred to me as inconsistent, that for any mastering idea, he 
should have endangered his freedom and even his life. But I 
reflected that perhaps freedom mthout danger was too much apart 
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from all the habit of liis existence to be to him what it would be 
to aiiotlicr man. I was not far out, since he said, after smoking 
a little : 

“ You see, dear boy, when I was over yonder, t’other side the 
world, I was always a looking to tliis side; and it come flat to be 
there, for all I wjis a growing rich. Everj’body knowed jMagwitch, 
and Magwitch could come, and Magwiteh could go, and nobody’s 
Imixd would be troubled about liim. Tliey ain’t so easy concerning 
me liere, dear boy — wouldn't be, leastwise, if they knowed where 
I was.” 

“If all goes well,” said I, “you will be perfectly free and safe 
again, within a few hours,” 

“ Well,” he returned, drawing a long breath, “ I hope so.” 

“ And think so? ” 

lie dij)ped his hand in the water over the boat’s gunwale, and 
said, smiling with that softened air upon him wliich was not new 
to me : 

“Ay, I s’pose I tliink so, dear boy. We’d be puzzled to be 
more (piict and easy-going than we are at present. But — it’s 
a flowing so soft and pleasant through the water, p’raps, as makes 
me thinl^it — I was a thinking through my smoke just then, that 
we can no more see to the bottom of the next few hours, than we 
can sec to the bottom of this river what I catches hold of. Nor 
yet we can’t no more hold their tide than I can hold this. And 
it’s run through my fingers and gone, you see ! ” holding up his 
drip])ing hand. 

“ But for your face, I should think you were a little despondent,” 
said I. 

“ Not a bit on it, dear boy ! It comes of flowing on so quiet, 
and of that there rippling at the boat’s head making a sort of a 
Sunday tunc. Maybe I’m a growing a trifle old besides.” 

He put his pipe back in his mouth with an undisturbed expres¬ 
sion of face, and sat as composed and contented as if we were already 
out of England. Yet he was as submissive to a word of advice as 
if lie had been in constant terror, for, wlien we ran ashore to get 
some bottles of beer into the boat, and he was stepping out, I 
hinted that I thouglit he would be safest where he was, and he 
said, “ Do you, dear boy ? ” and quietly sat down again. 

The air , felt cold upon the river, but it was a bright day, and 
tlie sunshine was very cheering. Tlie tide ran strong, I took care 
to lose none of it, and our steady stroke canied ul' on thoroughly 
well. By imperceptible degrees, as the tide ran out we lost more 
and more of the nearer woods and hills, and dropped lower and 
lower between the muddy banks, but the tide was yet with us 
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when we were off Graveseiul. As our charge was WTapped in his 
cloak I purposely passed within a boat or two’s length of the float¬ 
ing Custom House, and so out to catch the stream, alongside of 
two emigrant ships, and under the bows of a large transport 
troops on the forecastle looking down at us. And soon the tide 
beran to slacken, and the craft lying at anchor to swing, and pres¬ 
ently they had all swung round, and the ships that were taking 
advantage of the new tide to get up to the Pool, began to crow.l 
upon us in a fleet, and we kept under the shore as iniich out of 
the strength of the tide now as we could, standing carefully oil 

from low shallows and inud-banks. ,, , j. , 

Our oarsmen were so fresh, by dint of having occasionally let her 

drive with the tide for a minute or two, that a quarter of an hour s 
rest proved full as much as they wanted. We got ashore among 
some slippery stones while we ate and drank what we had with us 
and looked about. It was like my own marsh country, flat and 
monotonous, and with a dim horison; while the winding river 
turned and turned, and the great floating buoys upon 't turned 
and turned, and everything else seemed stranded and still. Por 
now the last of the fleet of ships was round the last low point we 
had headed; and the last green barge, straw-laden, with a brovm 
sail, had followed; and some hallasklighters shaped ''Is 

first rude imitation of a boat, lay low in the nu d; and a little 
squat shoal-lighthouse on open pile.s, stood ‘he mud on 

stWs and crutches; and slimy stakes stuck out of the ■«' 1, 
slimv stones stuck out of the mud, and red landmarks and tide- 
marL stuck out of the mud, and an old landing-stage and an old 
ra^ss hJiw'g slipped into ^ mi.d, and aU about us was stag- 

“ We Sh’^'^off again, and made what way we could. It was 
much harder work now, but Herbert and Startop persevered, and 
Tved and rowed, and rowed, until the sun went doivn. By that 
time tCr ver hiu lifted us a little, so that we could see above the 
haTk There was the red sun, on the low level of the shore m a 
^ ^ Hpcncnintr into black; and there was the solitary 

purple h , far away^there were the rising grounds, between 

wtrand ’usthera s^^^ed to ^ no life, save here and there in 

and as the moon, being past ^e 

full, would not_rme -ly, ^vtrfw^’ouM 

fi Crernlied t^ir oai once more, and I looked out for 
like a house Thus we held on, speaking little, for four 
dl It was very cold, amd a collier coming by us. 
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■with her galley-fire smoking and flaring, looked like a comfortable 
liorne. Tlic night "was dark by this time as it would be until 
morning; what light we had, seemed to come more from the river 
than the sky, as the oars in their dij)ping stniek at a few reflected 
stars. 

At this dismal time we were evidently all possessed by the idea 
that we were followed. As tlie tide made, it flapped hea'vily at 
irregular intervals against the shore; and whenever such a sound 
came, one or other of us was sure to start and look in that direc¬ 
tion. Here and there, the set of the emtent had worn do^vn the 
bank into a little creek, and we were all suspicious of such places, 
and eyed them nervously. Sometimes, “What was that ripple?” 
one of us would say in a low voice. Or another, “Is that a boat 
yonder ? ” And afterwards, we would fall into a dead silence, and 
I would sit impatiently thinking with what an unusual amount of 
noise the oars worked in the thowels. 

At length we descried a light and a roof, and presently after¬ 
wards ran alongside a little causew.ay made of stones that had been 
picked up hard by. Leaving the rest in the boat, I stepped ashore, 
and foum! the light to be in the window of a public-house. It was 
a dirty place enough, and I dare say not unknown to smuggling 
adventurers; but there was a good fire in the kitchen, and there 
were eggs and bacon to eat, and various liquors to drink. Also, 
there were two double-bedded rooms — “such as they were,” the 
landlord said. No other company was in the house than the land¬ 
lord, his wife, and a grizzled male creature, the “Jack” of the 
little causeway, who was as slimy and smeary as if he had been 
low-water mark too. 

With this assistant, I went down to the boat again, and we all 
came ashore, and brought out the oars, and nidder, and boat-hook, 
and all else, and hauled her up for the night. We made a very 
good meal by the kitchen fire, and then apportioned the bedrooms: 
Herbert and Startop were to occupy one; I and our charge the 
other. We found the air as carefully excluded from both as if air 
were fatal to life; and there were more dirty clothes and bandboxes 
under the beds, than I should have thought the family possessed. 
But, we considered ourselves well oft', notwithstanding, for a more 
solitary place we could not have found. 

While we were comforting ourselves by the fire after* our meal, 
the Jack — who was sitting in a comer, and who had a bloated 
pair of shoes on, which he had exhibited w’hile we were eating our 
eggs and bacon, as interesting relics that he had taken a few days 
ago from the feet of a drowned seaman washed ashore — asked me 
if we had seen a four-oared galley going up with the tide 1 When 
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I told him No, he said she must have goue down then, and yet jdic 
“took up too,” when she left there. 

“ Tliey must lia’ thought better on’t for some reason or another,” 
said the Jack, “and gone down.” 

“ A four-oared galley did you say ? ” said I. 

“A four,” said the Jack, “and two sitters.” 

“ Did they come ashore here 1 ” 

“ They put in with a stone two-gallon jar, for some beer. I’d 
ha’ been glad to pison the beer myself,” said the Jack, “or put 
some rattling physic in it.” 

“Why?” 

“ / know why,” said the Jack. He spoke in a slushy voice, as 
if much mud had washed into his throat. 

“ He thinks,” said the landlord : a weakly meditative man with 
a pale eye, who seemed to rely greatly on his Jack: “he thinks 
they was, what they wasn’t.” 

“ / knows what I thinks,” observed the Jack. 

“Vou thinks Custom ’Us, Jack?" said the landlord. 

“ I do,” said the Jack. 

“Then you’re wrong. Jack.” 

“Am I!” 

In the infinite meaning of his reply and his boundless confidence 
in his views, the Jack took one of his bloated shoes ott', looked 
into it, knocked a few stones out of it on the kitchen floor, and put 
it on again. He did this with the air of a Jack who was so right 
that he could afford to do anything. 

“ Why, what do you make out that they done with their but¬ 
tons, then, Jack ? ” asked the landlord, vacillating weakly. 

“Done with their buttons?” returned the Jack. “Chucked 
’em overboard. Swallered ’em. Sowed ’em, to come up small 
salad. Done with their buttons ! ” 

“Don’t be cheeky, Jack,” remonstrated the landlord, in a 
melancholy and pathetic way. 

“A Custom’Us officer knows what to do with his Buttons,” 
said the Jack, repeating the obnoxious word with the greatest con¬ 
tempt, “when they comes betwixt him and his own light. A 
Four and two sitters don’t go hanging and hovering, up with one 
tide and down with another, and both with and against another, 
without there being Custom ’Us at the bottom of it.” Saying 
which he went out in disdain; and the landlord, having no one to 
rely upon, found it impracticable to pursue the subject. 

This dialogue made us all uneasy, and me very imeasy. The 
dismal wind was muttering round the house, the tide was flapping 
at the shore, and I had a feeling that we were caged and threat- 
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eiicd. A foiir-oaivil galley liovering about in so unusual a way as 
to attract tliis notice, was an ugly circumstance that I could nut 
get rid of, Wlicii I had induced Provis to go up to bed, I went 
outside with iny two companions (Startup by this time knew the 
stiite of the case), and held another council. Whetlier we should 
remain at the house until near the steamer’s time, whieh would be 
about one in the afternoon ; or whether we should put oft' early in 
the morning; was the (piestion we discussed. On the whole we 
deemed it tlie better coui-se to lie where we were, until within an 
hour or so of tlie steamer’s time, and tlien to get out in her track, 
and drift easily witli the tide. Having settled to do this, we 
returneil into the house atul went to bed. 

I lay down witli the greater part of iny clothes on, and slept 
well for a few horn's. When I awoke, the wind had risen, and the 
sign of the Imuse (the Ship) was creaking and banging about, with 
noises that startled me. Rising softly, for my charge lay fast 
{usleep, I looked out of the window. It commanded the aiuseway 
where wc liad hauled up our boat, and, as iny eyes adapted them¬ 
selves to the light of tlie clouded moon, I saw two men looking 
into her. They passed by under the window, looking at nothing 
else, and tliey did not go down to the landing-place which I could 
discern to bo empty, but struck across tlie marsh in the direction 
of the Nore. 

My fii-st impulse was to call up Herbert, and show him the two 
men going away. But, reflecting before I got into his room, which 
wa.s at the back of the house and adjoined mine, that he and Startop 
liad had a harder day than I, and were fatigued, I forbore. Going 
back to my wiulow I couhl sec the two men moving over the 
marsh. In that light, however, I soon lost them, and feeling very 
cold, lay down to think of the matter, and fell asleep again. 

Wc were up early. As he walked to and fro, all four together, 
before breakfast, I deemed it right to recount what I had seen. 
Again our charge was the least anxious of the party. It was very 
likely that the men belonged to the Custom House, he said quietly, 
and that they had no thought of us. I tried to persuade myself 
that it was so — as, indeed, it might easily be. However, I pro¬ 
posed that he and I should walk away together to a distant point 
we could see, and that the boat should take us aboard there, or as 
near there as might prove feasible, at about noon. This being 
considered a good precaution, soon after breakfast he and I set 
forth, \vithout sa^ng anything at the tavern. 

He smoked his pipe as we went along, and sometimes stopped 
to clap me on the shoulder. One would have supposed that it 
was I who was in danger, not he, and that he was reassuring me. 
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Wc spoke very little. As we api)ro;iclied the point, 1 begged him 
to reinaiii in a sheltered place, wiiile I went on to reconnoitre; for 
it wa.s towards it that the men had passed in the night. He com¬ 
plied, and I went on alone. There was no boat oft‘ the point, nor 
any boat drawn np anywhere near it, nor were there any signs of 
the men having embarked there. But, to be sure the tide was 
high, and there might have been some footprints under water. 

When he looked out from his shelter in the distance, and saw 
that I waved my hat to him to come up, he rejoined me, and there 
we waited; sometimes lying on the bank wrapped in our coats, and 
sometimes moving about to warm ourselves: until wc saw our 
boat coming round. Wc got aboard easily, and rowed out into the 
track of the steamer. By that time it wanted but ten minutes of 
one o’clock, and we began to look out for her smoke. 

But, it was half-past one before we saw her smoke, and soon 
after we saw behind it the smoke of another steamer. As they 
were coming on at full speed, we got the two bags ready, and took 
that opportunity of siiying good bye to Herbert and Startop. Wc 
had all shaken liands cordially, and neither Herbert’s eyes nor mine 
were quite dry, when I saw a four-oared galley shoot out from 
under the bank but a little way ahead of us, and row out into the 
same track. 

A stretch of shore had been as yet between us and the steamer s 
smoke, by reason of the bend and wind of the river; but now she 
was visible coming head on. I called to Herbert and Startop 
to keep before the tide, that she might see us lying by for her, 
and adjured Provis to sit quite still, ^v^apped in his cloak. He 
answered cheerily, “Trust to me, dear boy,” and sat like a 
statue. Mejxntimc the galley, which was skilfully handled, had 
crossed us, let us come up with her, and fallen alongside. Leav¬ 
ing just room enough for the play of the oare, she kept alongside, 
drifting when we drifted, and pulling a stroke or two when we 
pulled. Of the two sitters, one held the rudder lines, and looked 
at us attentively — as did all the rowers; the other sitter was 
wrapped up, much as Provis was, and seemed to shrink, and 
whisper some instruction to the steerer as he looked at us. Not 

a word was spoken in either boat. • 

Startop could make out, after a few minutes, which steamer was 
first, and gave me the word “ Hamburg,” in a low voice as we sat 
face to face. She was nearing us very fast, and the beating of her 
paddles grew louder and louder. I felt as if her shadow were 
absolutely upon us, when the galley hailed us. I answered. 

“ You have a return transport there,” said the man who held the 
lines. “ Tliat’s the man, wrapped in the cloak. His name is Abel 
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Magwitch, otherwise Provis. I apprehend that man, and call upon 
liiin to surrender, and you to assist.” 

At the same moment, without giving any audible direction to his 
crew, lie ran the galley aboard of us. They had pulled one sudden 
stroke ahead, had got their oars in, had run athwart us, and were 
holding on to our gunwale, before we knew’ what they were doing. 
Tliis eaused great confusion on board of the steamer, and I heard 
them calling to us, and heard the order given to stop the paddles, and 
heard them stop, but felt her driving downi upon us irresistibly. In 
the same moment, I saw the steersman of the galley lay his hand on 
his prisoner’s shoulder, and saw that both boats were sw’inging round 
with the force of the tide, and saw that all hands on board the 
steamer were nmning fonvard quite fmutically. Still in the same 
moment, I saw the prisoner start up, lean across his captor, and pull 
the cloak from the neck of the shrinking sitter in the galley. Still 
in the same moment, I saw that the face disclosed, w’as the face of 
the other convict of long ago. Still in the same moment, I sjiw 
the face tilt backward with a white terror on it that I shall never 
forget, ami heard a great cry on board the steamer and a loud splash 
in the w'atcr, and felt the boat sink from under me. 

It was but for an instant that I seemed to struggle with a 
thousand mill-weirs and a thousand flashes of light; that instant 
past, I w’jis taken on board the galley. Herbert w’as there, and 
Startup was there; but our boat w’as gone, and the two convicts 
were gone. 

What w’ith the cries aboard the steamer, and the furious blowing 
otf of her steam, and her driving on, and our driving on, I could not 
at first distinguish sky from water or shore from shore; but the 
crew of the galley righted her with great speed, and, pulling certain 
swift strong strokes ahead, lay upon their oars, every man looking 
silently and eagerly at the w’atcr astern. Presently a dark object 
w’as seen in it, bearing tow’ards us on the tide. No man spoke, but 
the steersman held \ip his hand, and all softly backed water, and 
kept the boat straight and true before it. As it came nearer, I saw 
it to be Magwitch, swimming, but not swimming freely. He was 
taken on board, and instantly manacled at the wiists and ankles. 

The galley was kept steady, and the silent eager look-out at the 
water was resumed. But the Rotterdam steamer now came up, and 
apparently not understiinding what had happened, came on at 
speed. By the time she had been hailed and stoppcrl, both steamers 
were drifting away from us, and we were rising and falling in a 
troubled wake of water. The look-out was kept, long after all was 
still again and the two steamers were gone i but everybody knew 
that it was hopeless now. 
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At length wc gave it up, anil pulled under the shore towards the 
tavern we liad latcdy left, where we were received with no little 
surprise. Here, I was able to get some comforts for Jlagwitch — 
Provis no longer—who had received some vciy severe injury in 

tlie cliest and a deep cut in the liead. 

He told me that he believed himself to have gone under the keel 
of the steamer, and to have been struck on the head in rising. The 
injui-y to Ids chest (which rendered his brcfithing extremely painful) 
lie thought he had received against the side of the galley. He added 
that he did not pretend to say what lie might or miglit not have 
done to Compeyson, but, that in the moment of his laying ids hand 
on his cloak to identify 1dm, tliat villain liad staggered up and 
staggered back, and they liad both gone overboard together; when 
the sudden wrenehing of him (Magwitch) out of our boat, and the 
endeavour of his captor to keep him in it, had capsized us. He told 
me ill a whisiier that they had gone down, fiercely locked in each 
other’s arms, and that there had been a stniggle under water, and 
that he had disengaged himself, struck out, and swam away. 

I never had any reason to doubt the exact truth of what he had 
told me. The officer who steered the galley gave the same account 
of their going overboard. 

When I a.skod this officer’s permission to change the prisoner’s wet 
clothes by purchasing any spare garments I could get at the public- 
house, he gave it readily: merely observing that he must take 
charge of everything his prisoner had about him. So the pocket- 
book which had once been in my liaiids, passed into the officer’s. 
He further gave me leave to accompany the prisoner to London; 
but, declined to accord that grace to my two friends. 

The Jack at the Ship was instructed where the drowned man 
had gone down, and undertook to search for the body in the places 
where it was likeliest to come ashore. His interest in its recovery 
seemed to me to be much heightened when he heard that it had 
stockings on. Probably, it took about a dozen drowned men to fit 
him out completely; and that may have been the reason why the 
different articles of his dress were in various stages of decay. 

We remained at the public-house until the tide turned, and then 
Magwitcli was canned down to the galley and put on board. Her¬ 
bert and Startop were to get to London by land, as soon as they 
could. We had a dolefid parting, and when I took my place by 
Magwitch’s side, I felt that that was my place henceforth while he 

lived. 

For now my repugnance to him had all melted away, and in the 
hunted wounded shackled creature who held my hand in his, I only 
saw a man who had meant to be my benefactor, and who had felt 
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affectionately, gratefully, and generously, towards me ■with great 
constancy through a series of years. I only saw in him a much 
better man than I had been to Joe. 

His breathing became more difficult and painful as the night 
drew on, and often he could not repress a groan. I tried to rest 
him on the arm I could use, in any easy position ; but it w'as dread¬ 
ful to think tliat I could not be sorry at heart for his being badly 
hurt, since it was unquestionably best that he should die. That 
there were, still living, people enough who were able and willing to 
identify him, I could not doubt. That he would be leniently 
trftitcd, I could not hope. He who had been presented in the worst 
light at his trial, wiio had since broken prison and been tried 
again, who had rctunied from transportation under a life sentence, 
and who had occasioned the death of the man who was the cause 
of his arrest. 

As w'e returned towards the setting sun -w’e had yesterday left 
behind us, and as the stream of our hopes seemed all nimiing back, 
I told him how grieved I w^as to think he had come home for my 
sake. 

“ Dear boy,” he answered, “ I’m quite content to take my ebance. 
I’ve seen my boy, and he can be a gentleman mthout me.” 

No. I had thought about that while we had been there side by 
side. No. Apart from any inclinations of my own, I understand 
Wemmick’s hint now. I foresaw that, being convicted, his posses¬ 
sions would be forfeited to the Crown. 

“Lookee here, dear boy,” said he. “It’s best as a gentleman 
should not be know’ed to belong to me now. Only come to see me 
as if you come by chance alonger Wemmick. Sit where I can see 
you when I am sw'ore to, for the last o’ many times, and I don’t 
ask no more.” 

“ I w'ill never stir from your side,” said I, “ w'hen I am suffered 
to be near you. Please God, I will be as tnie to you as you have 
been to me ! ” 

I felt his hand tremble as it held mine, and he turned his face 
away as he lay in the bottom of the boat, and I heard that old 
sound ill his throat — softened now, like all the rest of him. It 
was a good thing that he had touched this point, for it put into my 
mind wdiat I might not otherwdse have thought of until too late: 
that he need never know how his hopes of enriching me had 
perished. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

He was token to the Police Coui-t next day, and would have 
been immediately committed for trial, but that it was necessaiy to 
send down for an old officer of the prison-ship from which he had 
once escaped, to speak to his identity. Nobody doubted it; but, 
Compeyson, who had meant to depose to it, was tumbling on the 
tides, dead, and it happened that there was not at that time any 
prison officer in London who could ^ve the required evidence. I 
had gone direct to Mr. daggers at his private house, on my anival 
over night, to retain his assistance, and Mr. daggers on the pris¬ 
oner’s behalf would admit nothing. It was the sole resource, for 
he told me that the case must be over in five minutes when the 
witness was there, and that no power on earth could prevcitt its 
going against us. 

I imparted to Mr. daggers my design of keeping him in igno¬ 
rance of the fate of his wealth. Mr. daggers was quendous and 
angry with me for having “let it slip through my fingers,” and 
said we must memorialise by-and-bye, and try at all events for some 
of it. But he did not conceal from me that although there might 
be many cases in which forfeiture would not be exacted, there were 
no circumstances in this case to make it one of them. I under¬ 
stood that very well. I was not related to the outlaw, or con¬ 
nected wth him by any recognisable tie; he had put his hand to 
no writing or settlement in my favour before his apprehension, and 
to do so now would be idle. I had no claim, and I finally resolved, 
and ever afterwards abidal by the resolution, that my heart should 
never be sickened with the hopeless task of attempting to establish 

one. 

There appeared to be reason for supposing that the drowned 
informer had hoped for a reward out of this forfeiture, and had 
obtained some accurate knowledge of Magwitch’s affairs. "When 
his body was found, many miles from the scene of his death, and 
so horribly disfigured that he was only recognisable by the contents 
of his pockets, notes were still legible, folded in a case he carried. 
Among these were the name of a banking-house in New South 
Wales where a sum of money was, and the designation of certain 
lands of considerable value. Both those heads of information 
were in a list that Magwitch, while in prison, gave to l^Ir. daggers, 
of the possessions he supposed I should inherit. His ignorance, 
poor fellow, at last served him; he never mistrusted but that my 
inheritance was quite safe, with Mr. Jaggers’s aid. 

After three days’ delay, during which the crown prosecution 
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stood over for the production of the witness from the prison-ship, 
the witness came, and completed the easy case. He was com¬ 
mitted to take his trial at the next Session, which wovdd come on 
in a month. 

It was at tliis dark time of my life that Herbert returned home 
one evening, a good deal cast down, and said: 

“My dear Handel, I fear I shall soon have to leave you.” 

His partner having prepared me for that, I was less surprised 
than he tliought. 

“ Wc shall lose a fine opportunity if I put off going to Cairo, 
and I am very much afraid I must go, Handel, when you most 
need me.” 

“ Herbert, I shall always need you, because I shall always love 
you; but my need is no greater now, than at another time.” 

“You wll be so lonely.” 

“I have not leisure to think of that,” said I. “You know that 
I am always with him to the full extent of the time allowed, and 
that I should be with him all day long, if I could. And when I 
come away from him, you know that my thoughts are with him.” 

The dreadful condition to which he was brought, was so appall¬ 
ing to both of us, that we could not refer to it in plainer words. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Herbert, “ let the near prospect of our 
separation — for, it is very near — be my justification for troubling 
you about yourself. Have you thought of yoiu* future 1 ” 

“ No, for I have been afraid to think of any future.” 

“But yours cannot be dismissed; indeed, my dear, dear Handel, 
it must not be dismissed. I wish you would enter on it now, a.s 
far as a few friendly words go, with me.” 

“I will.” said I. 

“ In this branch house of ours, Handel, we must have a-” 

I saw that his delicacy was avoiding the right word, so I said, 
“A clerk.” 


“ A clerk. And I hope it is not at all unlikely that he may 
expand (as a clerk of your acquaintance has expanded) into a part¬ 
ner. Now, Handel-in short, my dear boy, will you come 

to me 1 ” 


There was something charmingly cordial and engaging in the 
manner in which after saying, “ Now, Handel,” as if it were the 
grave beginning of a portentous business exordium, he had sud¬ 
denly given up that tone, stretched out his honest hand, and 
spoken like a schoolboy. 

“Clara and I have talked about it again and again,” Herbert 
pursued, “ and the dear little thing begged me only this evening, 
with tears in her eyes, to say to you that if you will live with us. 
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when we come together, she will do her best to make you happy, 
and to convince her husband’s friend that he is her friend too. 


We should get on so well, Handel! ” 

I thanked her heartily, and I thanked him heartily, but «iid I 
could not yet make sure of joining him as he so kindly ottered. 
Firstly, my mind was too preoccupied to be able to take in the sub¬ 
ject clearly. Secondly-Yes! Secondly, there was a vague 

something lingering in my thoughts that will come out very near 
the end of this slight narrative. 

“ But if you thought, Herbert, that you could, without doing 
any injury to your business, leave the question open for a little 


■^vhile-” 

“ For any while,” cried Herbert. “ SLx months, a year I ” 

“ Not so long as that,” said I. “ Two or three months at most.” 

Herbert was highly delighted when we shook hands on this 
arrangement, and said he could now take courage to tell me that 
he believed he must go away at the end of the week. 

“And Clara?” said I. 

“ The dear little thing,” returned Herbert, “ holds dutifully to 
her father as long as he lasts; but he won’t last long. Mrs. 
Whimple confides to me that he is certainly going.” 

“Not to say an unfeeling thing,” said I, “he cannot do better 

than go.” 

“ I am afraid that must be admitted,” said Herbert: “ and then 
I shall come back for the dear little thing, and the dear little thing 
and I will walk quietly into the nearest church. Remember! 
The blessed darling comes of no family, my dear Handel, and never 
looked into the red book, and hasn’t a notion about her grandpapa. 
What a fortune for the son of my mother! ” 

On the Saturday in that same week, I took my leave of Herbert 

_full of bright hope, but sad and sorry to leave me — as he sat 

on one of the seaport mail coaches. I went into a coffee-house to 
■\vritc a little note to Clara, telling her he had gone off, sending his 
love to her over and over again, and then went to my lonely home 

_if it deserved the name, for it was now no home to me, and I 

had no home anywhere. 

On the stairs I encountered Wemmick, who was coming down, 
after an unsuccessful application of his knuckles to my door. I 
had not seen him alone, since the disastrous Issue of the attempted 
flight; and he had come, in his private and personal capacity, to 
say a few words of explanation in reference to that failure. 

“The late Compeyson,” said Wemmick, “had by little and little 
got at the bottom of half of the regular business now transacted, 
and it was from the talk of some of his people in trouble (some of 
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his people being always in trouble) that I heard what I did. I 
kept iny care open, seeming to have them shut, until I heard that 
he was absent, and I thouglit that would be the best time for 
making tlic attcmi)t. I can only suppose now, that it was part of 
liis policy, as a very clever man, habitually to deceive his own 
instruments. You don’t blame me, I hope, Mr. Pip? I’m sure 
I tried to serve you, with all my lieart.” 

“ I am as sure of tliat, Wemmick, as you can be, and I thank 
you most earnestly for all your interest and friendship.” 

“ Thank you, thank you very much. It’s a bad job,” said Wem¬ 
mick, scratcliing his head, “ and I assure you I haven’t been so cut 
up for a long time. What I look at is, the sacrifice of so much 
portable proi)erty. Dwir me ! ” 

“ What I think of, Wemmick, is the poor owner of the prop¬ 
erty.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Wemmick. “ Of course there can be 
no objection to your being sorry for him, and I’d put do^vn a five- 
I)ound note myself to get him out of it. But what I look at, is 
this. The late Compeysoii having been beforehand with him in 
intelligence of his return, and being so determined to bring him to 
book, I do not think he could have been saved. Whereas, the 
portable property certainly could have been saved. That’s the 
difference between the property and the owner, don’t you sec ? ” 

I invited Wemmick to come upstairs, and refresh himself with 
a glass of grog before walking to Walworth. He accepted the 
invitation. While he was drinking his moderate allowance, he 
said, with nothing to lead up to it, and after having appeared 
rather fidgety: 

“ What do you think of my meaning to take a holiday on Mon¬ 
day, Mr. Pip ? ” 

“AVliy, I suppose you have not done such a thing these twelve 
months.” 

These twelve years, more likely,” said Wemmick. “Yes. 

I’m going to take a holiday. More than that; I’m going to take 

a walk. More than that; I’m going to ask you to take a walk 
with me.” 

I was about to excuse myself, as being but a bad companion just 
then, when Wemmick anticipated me. 

“I know your engagements,” said he, “and I know you are out 
of sorts, Mr. Pip. But if you could oblige me, I should take it as 
a kindness. It ain’t a long walk, and it’s an early one. Say it 
might occupy you (including breakfast on the walk) from eight to 
twelve. Couldn’t you stretch a point and manage it ? ” 

He had done so much for me at various times, that this was very 
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little to do for him. I said I could manage it — would manage it 

_and he was so very mucli pleased by my acquiescence, that I 

was pleased too. At his particular request, I appointed to call for 
him at the Castle at half-past eiglit on Monday morning, and so 
we parted for the time. 

Punctual to my appointment, I rang at the Castle gate on the 
Monday moniing, and was received by Wemmiek himself: who 
struck me as looking tighter than usual, and having a sleeker hat 
on. ^Yithin, there were two glasses of ruin-and-milk prepared, 
and two biscuits. The Aged must have been stirring with the 
lark, for, glancing into the perspective of his bedroom, I observed 
that his bed was empty. 

When we had fortified ourselves with the nun-and-imlk and bis¬ 
cuits, and were going out for the walk with that tniining piepa- 
ration on us, I was considerably surprised to see Wemmiek take up 
a fishing-rod, and put it over his shoulder. “Why, we are not 
going fishing ! ” said I. “ No,” returned Wemmiek, “ but I like to 

walk w’ith one.” 

I thoufrlit this odd; however, I said nothing, and we set ott. 
We went” towards Camberwell Green, and when we were there¬ 
abouts, Wemmiek said suddenly: 

“ Halloa! Here’s a church ! ” _ 

There was nothing very surprising in that; but again, I was 

rather surprised, when he said, as if he were animated by a brill¬ 
iant idea: • 


“ Let’s go in! ” , i i 

Wc went in Wemmiek leaving his fishing-rod in the porcli, and 

looked all round. In the mean time, Wemmiek was diving into 

his coat-pockets, and getting something out of paper there. 

“ Halloa! ” said he. “ Here’s a couple of pair of gloves ! 


Let’s put ’em on!” 

As the gloves were white kid gloves, and as the post-otface was 
widened to its utmost extent, I now began to have my strong sus¬ 
picions. They were strengthened into certainty when I beheld the 

Aged enter at a side door, escorting a lady. 

“ Halloa ! ” said Wemmiek. “ Here’s Miss Skiffins! Let s have 

a wedding.” , ^ xi i. u 

That discreet damsel was attired as usual, except that she was 

now engaged in substituting for her green kid gloves, a pair of 
white. The Aged was likewise occupied in preparing a similar sac¬ 
rifice for the altar of Hymen. The old gentleman, however, experi¬ 
enced so much difficulty in getting his gloves on, that Wemmiek 
found it necessary to put him with his back against a pillar, and 
then to get behind the pillar himself and puU away at them, while 
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I for my part held the old gentleman round the waist, that he 
might i)rcscnt an ecjiial and safe resistance. By dint of this ingen¬ 
ious scheme, his gloves were got on to perfection. 

The clerk and elergjMuan then appearing, wc were ranged in 
order at those fatal rails. True to his notion of seeming to do it 
all without preparation, I heard Wemmick say to himself as he 
took something out of his waistcoat-pocket before the service be^nin 
“ Halloa ! Here’s a ring ! ” ’ 

I acted in the capacity of backer, or best man, to the bridegroom ; 
while a little limp pew-opener in a soft bonnet like a baby’s, made 
a feint of being the bosom friend of Miss Skiffins. Tiie responsi¬ 
bility of giving the lady away, devolved upon the Aged, which led 
to the clergj-inan’s being unintentionally scandalised, and it happened 
thus. hen he said, “ lio giveth this woman to be inan'icd to 
this man?” the old gentleman, not in the least knowing what 
point of the ceremony wc liad arrived at, stood most amiably beam¬ 
ing at tlie ten commandments. Upon which, the clergyman said 
apiin, “Who giveth this woman to be married to this man?” 
The old gcntlei!ian being still in a state of most estimable uncon¬ 
sciousness, the bridegroom cried out in his accustomed voice, “ Now 
Aged P. you know who giveth ? ” To which the Aged replied with 

saying that he gave, “ All right, John, all 
right, iny boy ! ” And the clergyman came to so gloomy a pause 
upon it, that I had doubts for the moment whether we should get 
completely married that day. 

It was completely done, however, and when we were going out 
of church, Wemmick took the cover off the font, and put his white 
gloves in it, and put the cover on again. Mrs. Wemmick, more 
heedful of t])e luture, put her wliitc gloves in her pocket and assumed 
her gieen. “ Aoic, Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, triumphantly shoul¬ 
dering the fishing-rod as wc came out, “ let me ask you whether 
anybody would suppose this to be a wedding party ! ” 

Breakfast had been ordered at a pleasant little tavern, a mile or 
so away upon the-rising ground beyond the green; and there was 
a bagatelle board in the room, in case we should desire to unbend 
our minds after the solemnity. It was pleasant to observe that 
Ml'S. \\ emmick no longer unwound Wcminick’s arm when it adapted 
itself to her figure, but sat in the high-backed chair against the 
wall, like a violoncello in its case, and submitted to be embraced as 
that melodious instniment might have done. 

Wc had an exceUent breakfast, and when any one declined any¬ 
thing on table, Wemmick said, “Provided by contract, you know • 
don t be afraid of it! ” I drank to the new couple, drank to the Aged^ 
(hank to the Castle, saluted the bride at parting, and made myself 
as agreeable as I could. 
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Weinmick came down to the door witli me, and I again shook 

hands ^^^th him, and wished him joy. , . , , , , 

“Thank’ee » ” said Wemmick, nibbing his hands. blics such 

a manager of fowls, you have no idea. You shall liavc some eggs 
an.l judge for youi-self. I say, Mr. Pip!” cMling n.c back and 
speaking? low. “ This is altogether a Walworth sentiment, please 
“ I understand Not to be mentioned in Little Bntain, said I. 
AVeinmick nodded. “ After what yon let out the other day Mr. 
daggers may a.s well not know of it. He might think my brain 
was softening, or something ol the kind. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

He lay in prison veiy iH, <l">ing the whole inteiTal between his 
committM for trial, and the coming ronnd of the Sessions. He 
had broken two ribs, they had wounded one of his Iniigrs, and he 
breathed with great pain and difficulty, which increased daily. It 
was a consequence of his hurt that he spoke so low as to be scarce y 
audible ; therefore, he spoke very little. But, he ryis e\er ready to 
Usten to me, and it became the brst duty of my life to say to him, 

and read to him, what I knew he ought to hear. 

Beimr far too ill to remain in the common prison, he was lemoved, 
after the fiist day or so, into the infinnaiy. This gave me oppor- 
tanities of being with him that I could not othenvisc have had. 
And but for his illness he would have been put in irons for he was 
fei^arded as a detennined prison-breaker, and I know not what else. 

Although I saw him every day, it was for only a short time; 
hence the regularly recurring spaces of oitr separation were long 
enough to record on his face any slight changes that occurred in 
ffis physical state. I do not recollect that I once saw any change 
in it for the better; he wasted, and becaine slowly weaker and 
woree, day by day from the day when the pnson door closed upon 

^"rhe kind of submission or resignation that he showed, was that 
of a man who was tired out. I sometimes derived an impression 
from his manner or from a whispered word or two which escaped 
him that he pondered over the question whether he might have 
been a better man under better circumstances. But, he never jus¬ 
tified himself by a hint tending that way, or tned to bend the past 

out of its eternal shape. xi x i ■ 

It happened on two or three occasions in my presence, that his 

desperate reputation was alluded to by one or other of the people in 

attOTdance on him. A smile crossed liis face then, and he turned 
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his eyes on me nitli a trustful look, as if he were confident tliat I 
Iiad seen some small redeeming touch in him, even so long ago as 
when I was a little child. As to all the rest, lie was humble and 
contrite, and I never knew him complain. 

Wlien tlie Sessions came round, Mr. Jaggers caused an appliai- 
tinn to be made for the postponement of liis trial until tlic follow¬ 
ing Sessions. It was obviously made with the assurance that he 
could not live so long, and was refused. The trial came on at once, 
and when he wiis put to the bar, he was seated in a chair. No 
objection was made to my getting close to the dock, on the outside 
of it, and iiolding tlie hand that he stretched forth to me. 

Tlio trial was very short and veiy clear. Such things as could 
be said lor him, were said — how he had taken to industrious 
habits, and liad tliriven lawfully and reputably. But, notliing 
ct)uld unsiiy tlie fact that he had returned, and wjis there in pres¬ 
ence of tlie Judge and Jury. It was impossible to try him for that, 
and do otherwise than find him guilty. 

At that time it was tlie custom (as I learnt from my terrible ex¬ 
perience of that Sessions) to devote a concluding day to the passing 
ol Sentences, and to make a finishing effect witli the Sentence of 
Death. But for the indelible picture that my remembrance now 
holds before me, I could scarcely believe, even as I write these 
words, that I saw two-and-thirty men and women put before the 
Judge to receive that sentence together. Foremost among the two- 

and-thirty was he; seated, that he might get breath enough to keep 
life in him. 

The whole scene starts out again in the vivid colours of the 
moment, down to the drops of April lain on the windows of the 
court, glittering in the rays of April sun. Penned in the dock, as 
I again stood outside it at the corner with his hand in mine, were 
the two-and-thirty men and women; some defiant, some stricken 
with terror, some sobbing and weeping, some covering their faces, 
some stanng gloomily about. There had been shrieks from amono- 
the women convicts, but they had been stilled, and a hush had 
succeeded. Ihe sheriffs with their great chains and nosegays, other 
civic gewgaws and monsters, criers, ushers, a great gallery full of 
people— a large theatrical audience — looked on, as the two-and- 
thirty and the Judge were solemnly confronted. Then, the Jud^-e 
addressed them. Among the wretched creatures before him whom 
he must single out for special address, was one who almost from 
his infancy had been an offender against tlie laws ; who, after 
repeated imprisonments and punishments, had been at length sen¬ 
tenced to exile fora term of years; and who, under circumstances 
ot great violence and daring, had made his escape and been resen- 
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tenced to exile for life. That miserable man would seem for a time 
to have become convinced of his errors, when far removed from the 
scenes of his old olfences, and to have lived a peaceable and honest 
life. But in a fatal moment, yielding to tliosc propensities and 
passions, tlie indulgence of whicii had so long rendered lum a 
scourge to society, he had quitted his haven of rest and repentance, 
and had come back to the country where he was proscribed, l^ing 
here presently denounced, he had for a time succeeded in evading 
the otEcers of Justice, but being at length seized wliilc in the act of 
flight, he had resisted them, and had — he best knew whether by 
express design, or in the blindness of his hardihood — caused the 
death of his denouncer, to whom his whole career was known. 
The appointed punishment for his return to the land that had cast 
him out being Death, and his case being this aggravated case, he 
must prepare himself to Die. 

The sun was striking in at the great windows of the court, 
through the glittering drops of rain upon the glass, and it made a 
broad shaft of light between the two-and-thirty and the Judge, 
linking both together, and perhaps reminding some among the 
audienee, how both were passing on, with absolute equality, to the 
greater Judgment that kuoweth all things and cannot err. Rising 
for a moment, a distinct speck of face in this way of light, the 
prisoner said, “My Lord, I have received my sentence of Death 
from tlie Almighty, but I bow to yours,” and sat down again. 
There was some hushing, and the Judge went on with what he had 
to say to the rest. Then, they were all formally doomed, and some 
of them were supported out, and some of them sauntered out witli 
a haggard look of bmvery, and a few nodded to the gallery, and 
two or three shook hands, and others went out chewing the frag¬ 
ments of herb they had taken from the sweet herbs lying about. 
He went last of all, because of having to be helpe<l from his chair 
and to go veiy slowly; and he held my hand while all the others were 
removed, and while the audience got up (putting their dresses right, 
as they might at church or elsewhere) and pointed down at this 
criminal or at that, and most of all at him and me. 

I earnestly hoped and praye<l that he might die before the 
Recorder’s Report was made, but, in the dread of his liiigcring on, 
I began that night to write out a petition to the Home Secretary 
of State, setting forth my knowledge of him, and how it was that 
he had come back for my sake. I wrote it as fervently and 
pathetically as I could, and when I had finished it and sent it in, 
I wrote out other petitions to such men in authority as I hoped 
were the most merciful, and drew up one to the Cro\vn itself. 
For several days and nights after he was sentenced I took no rest. 
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except when I fell asleep in my chair, but was wholly absorbed in 
these appeals. And after I had sent them in, I could not keep 
away from the places where they were, but felt as if they were 
more hopeful and less desperate wlien I was near them. In this 
unreasonable restlessness 'and pain of mind, I would roam the 
streets of an evening, wandering by those olbccs and houses where 
I had left the petitions. To tlie present hour, the weiiry west- 
cni streets of London on a cold dusty spring night, with their 
ranges of stem shut-up mansions and their long rows of lamps, 
are melancholy to me from this association. 

The daily visits I could make him were shortened now, and he 
was more strictly kept. Seeing, or fancying, that I was suspected 
of an intention of canying poison to him, I asked to be searched 
before I sat down at his bedside, and told the officer who was 
always there, that I was willing to do anything that would assure 
him of the singleness of my designs. Nobody was hard with him 
or with me. There was duty to be done, and it was done, but 
not harshly. The officer always gave me the assurance that he 
was worse, and some other sick prisoners in the room, and some 
other prisoners who attended on them as sick nurses (malefactors, 
but not incapable of kindness, God be thanked!), always joined in 
the same report. 

As the days went on, I noticed more and more that he would 
lie placidly looking at the white ceiling, with an absence of light 
in his face, until some word of mine brightened it for an instant, 
and then it would subside again. Sometimes he was almost, or 
quite, unable to speak ; then, he would answer me with slight 
pressures on my hand, and I grew to understand his meaning very 
well. 

The number of the days had risen to ten, when I saw a greater 
change in him than I had seen yet. His eyes were turned towards 
the door, and lighted up as I entered. 

“Dear boy,” he said, as I sat down by his bed: “I thought 
you was late. But I knowed you couldn’t be that.” 

“ It is just the time,” said I. “ I waited for it at the gate.” 

“ You always waits at the gate; don’t you, dear boy?” 

“ Yes. Not to lose a moment of the time.” 

“ Thank’ee, dear boy, thank’ee. God bless you! You’ve never 
deserted me, dear boy.” 

I pressed his hand in silence, for I could not forget that I had 
once meant to desert him. 

“And what’s the best of all,” he said, “you’ve been more 
comfortable alonger me, since I was under a dark cloud, than 
when the sun shone. That’s the best of all.” 
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He lay on his hack, breathing with great difficulty. Do what 
he would, and love me though he did, the light left his foce ever and 
again, and a film came over the placid look at the white ceiling. 
“Are you in much pain to-day? ’ 

“ I don’t complain of none, dear boy.” 

“ You never do complain.” i t i 

He had spoken his last words. He smiled, and I understood 
his touch to mean that he wislied to lift my hand, and lay it on 
his breast. I laid it there, and he smiled again, and put both his 

hands upon it. v ^ , i- 

The allotted time ran out, while we were thus; but, looking 

round I found the governor of the prison standing near me, and 

he whispered, “You needn’t go yet.” I thanked him ^ gratefully, 

and asked, “ Might I spciik to him, if he can hear me ? ’ 

The governor stepped aside, and beckoned the officer away. 

The change, tliough it was made without noise, drew back the 

film from the placid look at the white ceiling, and he looked 

most affectionately at me. , . tr i 

“Dear Magwitch, I must tell you now, at last. You under¬ 


stand what I say ? ” 

A gentle pressure on my hand. , i . „ 

“You had a child once, whom you loved and lost. 

A stronger pressure on my hand. . t • 

“ She lived and found powerful fnends. She is Innng now. 

She is a lady and very beautiful. And I lore her ! ” 

With a la.st faint effort, which would have been paw ei less but 
for my yielding to it. and assisting it. he raised my hand to h.s 
lins Then he gently let it sink upon his breast again with his 
own hands lying on it. The placid look at the white ^ 

hack, and passed away, and his head dropped quietly on breaf 
Mindful, then, of what we had read together, I thought of the 
two men who went up into the Tempk to pray and I knew there 
were no better words that I could say beside his bed, than 0 Lord, 
be merciful to him a sinner! ” , ' - ^ 




CHAPTER LVII. 

Now tliat I was left wholly to myself I gave notice of my 
intention to quit the chambers in the Temple as soon as my tenancy 
could legally determine, and in the meanwhile to underlet them 
At once I put bills up in the windows; for, I w^ m debt, and 
bad scarcely any money, and began to be seriously alarmed by the 

I ought rather to write that I should have 
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been alarmed if I bad had energy and concentration enough to 
lielj) me to the clear perception of any truth beyond the fact tliat 
I was falling very ill. The late stress upon me had enabled me to 
put oft* illness, but not to put it away; I knew that it was coming 
on me now, and I knew very little else, and was even careless as 
to that. 

For a day or two, I lay on the sofa, or on the floor — anywhere, 
according as I happened to sink down — with a heavy head and 
acliing limbs, and no purpose, and no power. Then there came 
one night which appeared of great duration, and which teemed 
with anxiety and horror; and when in the morning I tried to sit 
uj) in my bod and think of it, I found I could not do so. 

Whether I really had been down in Garden-court in the dead of 
the night, groj)ing about for the boat that I supposed to be there; 
wliether I had two or three times come to myself on the staircase 
with great terror, not knowing how I had got out of bed; whether 
I had found myself lighting the lamp, possessed by the idea that 
he wjus coining up the stairs, and that the lights were blown out; 
wliether I had been inexpressibly harassed by the distracted talk¬ 
ing, laughing, and groaning, of some one, and had half suspected 
those sounds to be of my own making; whether there had been a 
closed iron furnace in a dark comer of the room, and a voice had 
called out over and over again that Miss Havisham was consuming 
within it; these were tilings that I tried to settle with myself and 
get into some order, as I lay that morning on my bed. But the 
vapour of a lime-kiln would come between me and them, disordering 
them all, and it w'lis through the vapour at last that I saw two 
men looking at me. 

“ What do you want ? ” I asked, starting; I don’t know you.” 

“Well, sir,” returned one of them, bending doivn and touching 
me on the shoulder, “ this is a matter that you’ll soon arrange, I 
dare say, but you’re arrested.” 

“What is the debt?” 

“ Hundred and twenty-three pound, fifteen, six. Jeweller's 
account, I think.” 

“What is to be done?” 

“You had better come to ray house,” said the man. “ I keep a 
very nice house.” 

I made some attempt to get up and dress myself. When I next 
attended to them, they were standing a little oft’ from the bed, 
looking at me. I still lay there. 

“You see my state,” said I. “I would come with you if I 
could; but indeed I am quite unable. If you take me from here, 
I think I shall die by the way.” 
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Perhaps they replied, or ar^ied the point, or tried to encourage 
me to believe that I was better than I tliought. Foirasnmch as 
they hang in my memory by only this one slender thread, I don’t 
know what they did, except that they forbore to remove me. 

That I had a fever and was avoided, that I suffered greatly, that 
I often lost my reason, that the time seemed interminable, that I 
confounded impossible existences with my own identity; that I was 
a brick in the house wall, and yet entreating to be released from 
the giddy place where the builders had set me; that I was a steel 
beam of a vast engine, clashing and whirling over a gulf, and yet 
that I implored in my own person to have the engine stopped, and 
my part in it hammered off; that I passed through these phases of 
dise<‘use, I know' of my own remembrance, and did in some sort 
know at the time. That I sometimes struggled with rcixl people, 
in the belieft that they were murderers, and that I would all at 
once comprehend that they meant to do me good, and would then 
sink exhausted in their arms, and suffer them to lay me down, I also 
knew at the time. But, above all, I knew that there was a con¬ 
stant tendency in all these people who, when I was very ill, 
would present all kinds of extraordinary transformations of the 
human face, and would be much dilated in size — above all, I say, 
I knew that there was an extraordinary tendency in all these 
people, sooner or later, to settle down into the likeness of Joe. 

After I had tunied the worst point of my illness, I began to 
notice tliat while all its other features changed, this one consistent 
feature did not change. Whoever came about me, still settled 
dowm into Joe. I opened my eyes in the night, and I saw in the 
great chair at the bedside, Joe. I opened my eyes in the day, 
and, sitting on the window-seat, smoking his pipe in the shaded 
open window, still I saw Joe. I asked for cooling drink, and the 
dear hand that gave it me was Joe’s. I sank back on my pillow 
after drinking, and the face that looked so hopefully and tenderly 

upon me was the face of Joe. 

At last, one day, I took courage, and said, “ Is it Joe 
And the dear old home-voice answered, “Which it air, old chap.” 
“ O Joe, you break my heart! Look angry at me, Joe. Strike 
me, Joe. Tell me of my ingratitude. Don’t be so good to me ! ” 
For, Joe had actually laid his head down on the pillow at my 
side, and put his arm round my neck, in his joy that I knew him. 

“Which dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe, “you and me was 
ever friends. And when you’re well enough to go out for a ride — 

what larks ! ” i ■ i u* 

After which, Joe withdrew to the window, and stood with his 

back towards me, wiping his eyes. And as my extreme weakness 
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prevented me from getting up and going to him, I lay there, peni¬ 
tently whispering, “ 0 God bless him ! 0 God bless this gentle 

Christian man ! 

Joe’s eyes were red when I next found him beside me; but, I 
was holding his hand and we both felt happy. 

“How long, dear Joe?” 

“ Which you meautersay, Pip, how long have your illness lasted, 
dear old chap 

“Yes, Joe." 

“ It’s the end of May, Pip. To-morrow is the first of June.” 

“And have you been here all the time, dear Joe?” 

“ Pretty nigh, old chap. For, as I says to Biddy when the 
news of your being ill were brought by letter, which it were 
brought by the post, and being formerly single he is now married 
though underpaid for a deal of walking and shoe-leather, but 
wealth were not a object on his part, and marriage were the great 
wish of his hart-” 

“ It is so delightful to hear you, Joe ! But I interrupt you in 
what you siiid to Biddy.” 

“Which it were,” said Joe, “that how you might be amongst 
strangers, and that how you and me having been ever friends, a 
wisit at such a moment might not prove unacceptabobble. And 
Biddy, her word were, ‘ Go to him, without loss of time.* That,” 
said Joe, summing up with his judicial air, “were the word of 
Biddy. ‘Go to him,^ Biddy say, ‘without loss of time.* In short, 
I shouldn’t greatly deceive you,” Joe added, after a little grave 
reflection, “if I represented to you that the word of that young 
woman were, ‘ without a minute’s loss of time.’ ” 

There Joe cut himself short, and informed me that I was to be 
talked to in great moderation, and that I was to take a little 
nourishment at stated frequent times, whether I felt inclined for it 
or not, and that I was to submit myself to all his orders. So, I 
kissed his hand, and lay quiet, while he proceeded to indite a note 
to Biddy, with my love in it. 

Evidently Biddy had taught Joe to ■write. As I lay in bed 
looking at him, it made me, in my weak state, cry again with 
pleasure to see the pride with which he set about his letter. My 
bedstcjid, divested of its curtains, had been removed, with me 
upon it, into the sitting-room, as the airiest and largest, and the 
carpet had been taken away, and the room kept always fresh and 
wholesome night and day. At my own writing-table, pushed into 
a corner and cumbered with little bottles, Joe now sat down to his 
gi'eat work, first choosing a pen from the pen-tray as if it were a 
chest of large tools, and tueWng up his sleeves as if he were going 
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to wield a crowbar or sledge-hammer. It was necessaiy for Joe to 
hold oil heavily to the table witli his left elbow, and to get his 
right leg well out behind him, before he could begin, and when he 
did begin he made every down-stroke so slowly that it might have 
been six feet long, while at every up-stroke I could hear his pen 
spluttering extensively. He had a curious idea that the inkstand 
was on the side of him where it was not, and constantly dipped his 
pen into space, and seemed quite satisfied with tlie result. Occa¬ 
sionally he was tripped up by some orthographical stumbling-block, 
but on the whole he got on veiy well indeed, and when he had signed 
his name and had removed a finishing blot from the paper to the 
crown of his head with his two forefingers, he got up and hovered 
about the table, trying tlie eflect of his performance from various 
points of view as it lay there, with unbounded satisfaction. 

Not to make Joe uneasy by talking too much, even if I had been 
able to talk much, I deferred asking him about l\Iiss Havisham 
until next day. He shook his head when I then asked him if she 

had recovered? 


“Is she dead, Joe?” 

“ Why you see old chap,” said Joe, in a tone of remonstrance, 
and by w’ay of getting at it by degrees, “ I wouldn’t go so far as to 
say that, for that’s a deal to say; but she ain’t-” 

“ Tliat’s Higher where it is,” said Joe ; “ she ain t living. 

“Bid she linger long, Joe?” . , . , i. • 11 . ii 

“ Arter you was took ill, pretty much about what you might call 

(if you was put to it) a week,” said Joe; stiU determined, on my 

account, to come at eveiything by donees. ^ o „ vj 

“ Dear Joe, have you heard what becomes of her property { 

“ WcU old chap,” said Joe, “ it do appear that she had settled 
the most of it, which I meantersay tied it up, on Miss Estella. 
But she had wrote out a little coddleshcU in her owm hand a day 
or two afore the accident, leaving a cool four thousand to Mr. 
Matthew Pocket. And why, do you suppose, above all thin^, Pip, 
she left that cool four tliousand unto him ? ‘ Because of 1 ip s 

account of him the said Matthew.’ I am told by Biddy, that air 
the writing,” said Joe, repeating the legal term as if it did him in¬ 
finite good, “ ‘ account of him the said Matthew.’ And a cool four 

thousand, Pip!” » , . , xi i 

I never discovered from whom Joe derived the conventional 

temperature of the four thousand pounds, but it appeared to make 

the sum of money more to him, and he had a manifest relisli in 


insisting on its being cool. . , , j 

This account gave me great joy, as it perfected the only good 

2 c 
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tiling I had (lone. I asked .Toe -whether he had heard if any of the 
oth(T relations had any legacies? 

“jMiss Sarah,”said Joe, “she have twenty-fire pound perannium 
fur to buy pills, on account of being bilious. Miss Georgiana, 

she have twenty pound down. Mrs.-what’s the name of them 

wild beasts with humps, old chap ? ” 

“Camels?” said I, wondering-why he could possibly want to 

know. 

Joe nodded. “ Mrs. Camels,” by which I presently undei-stood 
he meant Camilla, “she have five pound fur to b\iy nishlights to 
put her in spirits when she wake up in the night.” 

The accuracy of these recitals was sutticicntly obvious to me, to 
give me great confidence in Joe’s information. “And now,” said 
Joe, “you ain’t that strong yet, old chap, that you can take in 
more nor one additional shovel-full to-day. Old Orlick he’s been a 
bustin’ open a dwelling-ouse.” 

“ Whose?” said I. 

“ Not, I gnuit you, but what his manners is given to bluster¬ 
ous,” said Joe, aiiologetically; “ still, a Englishman’s ouse is his 
Castle, and castles must not be busted ’cept when done in war 
time. And wotsume’er the failings on his part, he were a corn 
and seedsman in his hart.” 

“ Is it Pumblcchook’s house that has been broken into, then?” 

“That’s it, Pip,” said Joe; “and they took his till, and they 
took his cash-bo.\, and they drinked his wine, and they partook of 
his wittles, and they slapped his face, and they pulled his nose, and 
they tied him up to his bedpust, and they giv’ him a dozen, and 
they stuffed his mouth full of flowering annuals to perwent his ciying 
out. But he knowed Orlick, and Orlick’s in the county jail.” 

By these approaches we arrived at unrestricted conversation. 

I was slow to giiiii strength, but I did slowly and surely become 
less weak, and Joe stayed with me, and I fancied I was little Pip 
again. 

For, the tenderness of Joe was so beautifully proportioned to my 
need, that 1 was like a child in his hands. He would sit and talk 
to me in 4hc old confidence, and with the old simplicity, and in the 
old unassertive protecting way, so that I would half believe that 
all my life since the days of the old kitchen was one of the mental 
troubles of the fever that was gone. He did everything for me 
except the household work, for which he had engaged a very decent 
woman, after paying off the laundress on his first arrival, “ Which 
I do assure you, Pip,” he would often say, in explanation of that' 
liberty; “ I found her a tapping the spare bed, like a cask of beer, 
and drawing off the feathers in a bucket, for sale. Which she 
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would have tapped youni next, and drawil it off with you a laying 
on it, and was then a cariying away tiie coals gradiwally in the soup- 
tureen and wegetuhle dishes, and the wine and spirits in your AVel- 
lingtou boots.” 

We looked forward to the day when I shouhl go out for a ride, 
as we had once looked forward to the day of iny apprenticeship. 
And when the tlay came, and an open carriage was got into the 
Lane, Joe wrapped me up, took me in his arms, carried me down 
to it,’and put me in, as if I were still the small helpless creature to 
whom he had so abundantly given of the wealth of his greiit nature. 

And Joe got in beside me, and we drove away together into the 
country, where the rich summer growtii was already on the trees 
and on the grass, and sweet summer scents filled all the air. The 
day happened to be Sunday, and when I looked on the loveliness 
around me, and thought how it had grown and changed, and how 
the little wild flowers had been forming, and the voices of the birds 
had been strengthened, by day and by night, under the sun and 
under the stars, while poor I lay burning and tossing on my bed, 
the mere remembrance of having burned and tossed there, came 
like a check upon my pciice. But, wdien I heard the Sunilay bells, 
and looked around a little more upon the outspread beauty, I felt 
that I was not nearly thankful enough— tliat I was too weak yet, 
to be even that —and I laid my head on Joe’s shoulder, as I had 
laid it long ago when he had taken me to the Fair or where not, 

and it was too much for my young senses. 

More composure came to me after a while, and we talked as we 
useil to talk, lying on the grass at the old Battery. There was no 
change whatever in Joe. Exactly what he bad been in my eyes 
then, he was in my eyes still; just as simply faithful, just as 


simply right. , , , • i 

When we got back again and he lifted me out, and carried me 

_so easily!_across the court and up the staii-s, I thought of 

that eventful Christmas Day when he had carried me over the 
marshes We had not yet made any allusion to my change of 
fortune, nor did I know how much of my late history he was ac¬ 
quainted with. I was so doubtful of myself now, and put so much 
trust in him, that I could not satisfy myself whether I ought to 
refer to it when he did not. 

“ Have you heard, Joe,” I asked him that evening, upon further 
consideration, as he smoked his pipe at the window, “who my 


patron was?” , xx • i 

“I hcerd,” returned Joe, “as it were not Miss Havisham, old 

chap.” ^ T 

“ Did you hear who it was, Joe ? 
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“ Well! I licenl a.s it were a person wliat sent the person what 
giv' you tljc bank-notes at the Jolly Bargemen, Pip.” 

“ So it wa.'^.” 

“ Astonishing ! ” said Joe, in the placidest way. 

“Did you hear that ho was dead, Joe?” I presently asked, 
with inerestsing tUrtidence. 

“ Whieh? Him as sent the bank-notes, Pip?” 

“Yes.” 

“I think,” said Joe, after meditating a long time, and looking 
Hither evasively at the window-seat, “as I did hear tell that how 
he were something or another in a general way in that direction.” 

“Did you liear anything of his circumstaucc.s, Joe?” 

“ Not partieklcr, Pip.” 

“If you would like to hear, Joe-” I was beginning, when 

Joe got u]) and came to my sofa. 

“ Lookec here, old chap,” said Joe, bending over me. “Ever 
the best of friends; ain’t us, Pip?” 

I was ashamed to an.swer him. 

“ Worry good, then,” said Joe, as if I Jiad answered; “ that’s 
all right; that’s agreed upon. Then why go into subjects, old 
chap, whieh as betwixt two sech must be for ever onnecessary? 
Tliere’s subjects enough as betwixt two sech, without onnecessary 
ones. Lord! To think of your poor sister and her Rampages ! 
And don’t you remember Tickler?” 

“ I do indeed, Joe.” 

“Lookee here, old chap,” said Joe. “I done what I could to 
keep you and Tii’kler in sunders, biit my power were not always 
fully equal to my inclinations. For when your poor sister had a 
mind to drop into you, it were not so much,” said Joe, in his 
favourite argumentative way, “ that she dropped into me too, if I 
put myself in opposition to her, but that she dropped into you 
always heavier for it. I noticed that. It ain’t a grab at a man’s 
whisker, nor yet a shake or two of a man (to whieh your sister 
was quite welcome), that ’ud put a man off from getting a little 
child out of puni.slimcnt. But when that little child is dropped 
into, heavier, for that gnib of whisker or shaking, then that man 
natcrally up and says to himself, ‘Where is the good as you are a 
doing? I gnmt you I see the ’arm,’ says the man, ‘but I don’t 
see the good. I call upon you, sir, therefore, to pint out the 
good.’” 

“The man says?” I obsen’ed, as Joe waited for me to speak. 

“The man says,” Joe assented. “Is he right, that man?” 

“Dear Joe, he is always right.” 

“Well, old chap,” said Joe, “then abide by your words. If 
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he’s always right (wliich in gc-iieral he’s more likely wrong), he’s 
right when he says this: —Supposing ever you kep any little 
matter to yourself, when you was a little child, you kep it mostly 
bcciiuse you know’d as J. Gargery’s power to part you and Tickler 
in sunders, were not fully equal to his inclinations. Theerfore, 
tliink no more of it as betwixt two sech, and do not let us pass 
remarks upon onnecessaiy subjects. Biddy giv’ herself a deal o’ 
trouble with me afore I left (for I am most awful dull), as I should 
view it in this light, and, viewing it in this light, as I should ser put 
it. Both of which,said Joe, quite charmed with his logical ar¬ 
rangement, “ being done, now this to you a true friend, say. Namely. 
You mustn’t go a overdoing on it, but you must have your supper 
and your wine-and-w'ater, and you must be put betwixt the sheets. 

The delicacy with which Joe dismissed tliis theme, and the sw'eet 
tact and kindness with which Biddy —who with her woman’s wit 
had found me out so soon — had prepared him for it, made a deep 
impression on my mind. But whether Joe knew how poor I was, 
and how my great expectations had all dissob ed, like our own 
marsh mists before the sun, I could not understand. 

Another thing in Joe that I could not undci-stand when it first 
began to develop itself, but w-hich I soon arrived at a sorrowful 
comprehension of, was this : As I became stronger and better, Joe 
became a little less easy with me. In my weakness and entire 
dependence on him, the dear fellow had fallen jnto the old ton^^ 
and called me by the old names, the dear “ old Pip, old chap 
that now were music in my ears. I too had fallen into the old 
w'ays oidy happy and thankful that he let me. But, impel cepti- 
bly though I heUl by them fast, Joe’s hold upon them began to 
slacken; and wherea.s I wondered at this, at fii-st, I soon began to 
understand that the cause of it was in me, and that the fault of it 

was all mine. , ,. ^ i 

Ah * Had I given Joe no reason to doubt my constancy, and 

to think that in prosperity I should grow cold to him and cj^t 
him off? Had I given Joe’s innocent heart no cause to feel m- 
stinctively that as I got stronger, his hold upon me would be 
weaker, and that he had better loosen it in time and let me go, 

before I plucked myself away? . 

It was on the third or fourth occasion of my going out walking 

in the Temple Gardens, leaning on Joe’s arm, that I saw this 
change in him very plainly* We had been sitting in the bright 
warm sunlight, looking at the river, and I chanced to say as we 

'IP • -v-r I n 

“See, Joe! I can walk quite strongly. Now, you shall see me 
walk back by myself.” 
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“Which do not overdo it, Fip,” said Joe; “but I shall be 
happy fur to see you able, sir.” 

The last word gi'ated on me; but how could I remonstrate ! 

I walked no further than the gate of the gardens, and then pre¬ 
tended to be weaker than I was, and asked Joe for his arm. Joe 

gave it me, but was thoughtful. 

I, for my part, was thoughtful too; for how best to check this 
growing change in Joe, was a great perplexity to my remoi'scful 
thougiits. That I was ashamed to tell him exactly how I was 
placed, and what I hacl come down to, I do not seek to conceal; 
but, I hope my reluctance was not quite an unworthy one. He 
would want to help me out of his little savings, I knew, and I 

knew that he ought not to help me, and that I must not suffer 

him to do it. 

It was a thoughtful evening witii both of us. But, before we 
weqrt; to bed, I had resolved that I would wait over to-morrow, 
to-morrow being Sunday, and would begin my new course with 
the new week. On Monday morning I would speak to Joe about 
this change, I would lay aside this last vestige of reserve, I would 
tell him what I had in my thoughts (that Secondly, not yet arrived 
at), and why I had not decided to go out to Herbert, and then the 
change would be conquered for ever. As I cleared, Joe cleared, 
and it seemed as though he had sympathetically arrived at a reso¬ 
lution too. 

Wq had a quiet day on the Sunday, and we rode out into the 
country, and tlien walked in the fields. 

“I feel thankful that I have been ill, Joe,” I said. 

“ Dear old Pip, old chap, you’re a’most come round, sir.” 

“ It has been a memorable time for me, Joe.” 

“Likeways for myself, sir,” Joe returned. 

“ We have had a time together, Joe, that I can never forget. 
There were days once, I know, that I did for a while forget; but 
I never shall forget these.” 

“Pip,” said Joe, appearing a little hurried and troubled, “there 
has been larks. And, deiir sir, what have been betwixt us — 
have been.” 

At night, when I had gone to bed, Joe came into my room, as 
he had done all through my recovery. He asked me if I felt sure 
that I was as well as in the morning ? 

“Yes, dear Joe, quite.” 

“ And are always a getting stronger, old chap 1 ” 

“Yes, dear Joe, steadily.” 

Joe patted the coverlet on my shoulder with his great good 
hand, and said, in what I thought a husky voice, “Good night!” 
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When I "ot up in the morning, refreshed and stronger yet, 

I was full of my resolution to tell Joe all, without delay. I 
would tell him before breakfast. I would dress at once and go to 
his room and surprise him; for, it was the first day I had been up 
early. I went to his room, and he was not there, blot only was 

he not there, but his box was gone. 

I hurried then to the breakfast-table, and on it found a letter. 

These were its brief contents : 

» Not ^vishful to intrude I have departured fur you are well again 

dear Pip and will do better without 
“ P.S. Ever the best of friends.” 

Enclosed in the letter, was a receipt for the debt and costs on 
1 • 1 T hppii arrested Down to that moment I had mainly 

—r had withdrawn or suspended proceeefings 
supposeuiua ^ I had never dreamed of Joes 

halg ?aid the money; but, Joe had paid it, and the receipt was 

mat mnained for me now, but to f^^ow him to the ^ear old 
forge, and there to have o^ ^^“0 r/ ZVInd 

SS h-rt “ ■•w'' r*’ '7 T v” i E 

r only hJtwf once more, if you can take me ^yith all my 

fodte and disappointments on my head, if yo» “ 

a forgiven child %id indeed I am as sorry, Biddy, and have ^ 

m^h^need of a hushing voice and a soothing hand). I hope I am 

a little Torthier of you than I was — not much, but a little. 

And Biddy, it shall rest Avith you to say whether I 

at the forL with Joe, or whether I shaU try for any different 

occupation down in this country, or whether we 8" 

distant place where an opportunity awaits me which I set asde 
when it was offered, until I knew your answer, ^nd now, dear 
Biddy if yon can tell me that you wiU go through tlie world with 
® e you will surely make it a better world for me, and me a 
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bettor man for it, ami I -will tiy lianl to make it a better world 
for yon.” 

Snell was my {mrix)se. After tliree days more of recovery, I 
went down to the old place, to put it in execution. And how 
I sped in it, is all I have left to tell. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

The tidings of my high fortunes having had a hea^'y fall, had 
got down to my native jdace and its neighbourhood, before I got 
there. I found the Blue Boar in possession of the intelligence, 
ami I found that it made a great change in the Boar's de¬ 
meanour. Whereas the Boar had cultivated my good opinion 
with warm assiduity when I was coming into property, the Boar 
was exceedingly cool on the subject now that I was going out 
of property. 

It was evening when I arrived, much fatigued by the journey 
I had so often made so easily. The Boar could not put me into 
my usual bedroom, whicli was engaged (probably by some one who 
had cxpc(ttations), and could only assign me a very indifferent 
chamber among tlie pigeons and post-chaises up the yard. But, 
I Jiad as sound a sleep in that lodging as in the most superior 
accommodation the Boar could have given me, and the quality 
of my dreams was about the same as in the best bedroom. 

Early in the morning while my breakfast was getting ready, 
I sti oiled round by Satis House. There were printed bills 
on the gate and on bits of carpet hanging out of the windows 
announcing a sale by auction of the Household Furniture and 
Effects, next week. The House itself was to be sold as old 
budding materials, and pulled down. Lot 1 was marked in 
whitewashed knock-knee lettei's on the brewliouse; Lot 2 on that 
part of the main building which had been so long shut up. Other 
lots were marked off on other parts of the structure, and the ivy 
had been torn down to make room for the inscriptions, and mucli 
of It trailed low in the dust and was withered already. Stepping 
in for a moment at the open gate and looking around me with the 
uncomfortable air of a stranger who had no business there, I saw 
the auctioneer’s clerk walking on the casks and telling them off 
for the information of a catalogue compiler, pen in hand, who 

made a temporary desk of the wheeled chair I had so often pushed 
along to the tune of Old Clem. ^ 

T "“y breakfast in the Boar’s coffee-room, 

1 tound j\Ir. Pumblechook conversing with the landlord. Mr. 
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Pumblecliook (not improved in appearance by his late nocturnal 
adventure) was waiting for mo, and a.ldresscd me in the following 

t)6I*lXlS 

“Young man, I am sorry to see you brought low. But what 
else could be expected! what else could be expected! ” 

As he extended his haml with a magnificently forgiving air, and 
as I was broken by illness and unfit to quarrel, I took it. 

“William,” said Mr. Pumblecliook to the waiter, “put a mufim 
on table. And has it come to this! Has it come to this! 

I frownimdy sat down to my breakfast. Mr. Pumblecliook 
stood over me and poured out my tea —before I could touch the 
teapot —with the air of a benefactor who was resolved to be true 

“William” said Mr. Pumblecliook, mournfully, “put the salt 
on. In happier times,” addressing me, “I think you took supr? 
And did you take milk ? You did. Sugar and milk. lUiam, 

bring a wartercress.” ^ » 

“Thank you,” said I shortly, “but I don’t eat watercresses. 

“You don’t cat ’em,” returned Mr. Pumblecliook, sighing and 

noilding his head several times, as if he might have expeeted that, 

and as if abstinence from watercresses were consistent w.th my 

downfall. “True. Tlie simple fruits of tlie earth. No. You 

npofln^fc briii^ miv* . 

I wLt on with my breakfast, and Mr. Pumblechook continued 

to stand over me, staring fisliily and breatlimg noisily, as he 

“''^LUtllfinore than skin and hone ! ” mused Mr Pnmhlechook, 
aloud. “ And yet when he went away from here (I iiiay say with 
my blessing), and I spread afore him my humble store, like the Bee, 

he was as plump as a Peach! 

This reminded me of the wonderful difference between the servile 
manner in which he had offered his hand in my new prosperity, 
saying “May IT’and the ostentatious clemency with which he 

had just now exhibited the same fat five fingcre. 

“ Hah! ” he went on, handing me the bread-and-butter. 

air you a going to Joseph ? ” ^ . . ir 

“ In Heaven’s name,” said I, firing in spite of myself, 

does it matter to you where I am going? Leave that 

It was the worst course I could have taken, because it gave 

Pumblechook the opportunity he wanted. 

“ Yes young man,” said he, releasing the handle of the article 

in aucstion, retiring a step or two from my table, and speaking for 
the behoof of the landlord and waiter at the door, “I will leave 


“ And 

“ what 
teapot 
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that teapot alone. You are right, young inuu. For once, you are 
ri'^ht. I forffit myself when I take such an interest in your break- 
fast, as tt) wish your frame, exhausted by the debilitating eficcts of 
prodigygality, to be stiinilated by the ’olesome nourishment of your 
forefathers. And yet,” sjxid Pumblechook, turning to the landlord 
and waiter, and pointing me out at arm’s length, “this is him as 
I ever sported with in his days of happy infancy ! Tell me not 
it ciinnot be ; I tell you this is him ! ” 

A low murmur from the two replied. The waiter appeared to 


be ])articularly affected. 

“This is him,” said Pumblechook, “as I have rode in my shay- 
f JOJirt. This is him as I have seen brought uj) by hand. This is 
ir him untoe the sister of which I was uncle by maniage, as her name 
was Georgiana M’ria from her own motlier, let him deny it if he 


e;ui! 


' The waiter seemed convinced that I could not deny it, and that • 
it gave the case a black look. 

^ “ Young man,” siiid Pumblechook, scrc^^^ng his head at me in 

\ tiic old fashion, “you air a going to Joseph. What does it matter 
to me, you ask me, where you air a going? I say to you, sir, you 


air a going to Joseph.” 

Tiie waiter cougliod, as if he modestly invited me to get over 


that. 


“ Now,” said Pumblechook, and all this with a most exasperat¬ 
ing air of saying in the cause of virtue what was perfectly convinc¬ 
ing and conclusive, “ I will tell you what to say to Joseph. Here 
is Squires of tlie Boar present, known and respected in this town, 
and here is William, which his father’s name was Potkins if I do 
not deceive myself.” 

“You do not, sir,” said William. 

“In their presence,” pui'sued Pumblechook, “I will tell you, 
young man, what to say to Joseph. Says you, ‘Joseph, I have 
this day seen my earliest benefactor and the founder of my fortun’s. 
I will name no names, Joseph, but so they arc pleased to call him 
up town, and I have seen that man.’ ” 

“I swear I don’t sec him here,” said I. 

“ Say that likewise,” retorted Pumblechook. “ Say you said 
that, and even Joseph will probably betmy surprise.” 

“ There yo\i quite mistake him,” said I. “ I know better.” 

“Says you,” Pumblechook w^ent on, “ ‘ Joseph, I have seen that 
man, and that man bears you no malice and bears me no malice. 
He knows your character, Joseph, and is w'ell acquainted with your 
pig-headedness and ignorance; and he know's my character, Joseph, 
and he know's my w’ant of gratitoode. Yes, Joseph,’ says you,” 
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here Pumblechook bI.ooIc his head and hand “f 

''“wtdVrnkey al l>e was, it really amazed me that he could have 
the face to talk thus to mine. »,p«=nfTe. which I will 

usays you. ‘Joseph he — a^J.t^ 

now repeat. It " u"’ finger when he saw it, Josepli, 

ger of ProvKlence He knov ed th^ , 

and he sa\y It plain. I , and founder offortuns. 

of iwjratitoode j .-epent of what he had done, 

^^e? Ztlt lu It was right to do i, it was kind to do it, 

it wL benevolent to do it, '‘o "-ool'^'o J interrupted 

br^l^k .JtS;:rmLZt^l;;^>:af-U dL and would 

landlord, if such should be your wishes, that 

tit;: tii::f t n. ^ - S 

with an air, and left the ho , indefinite “it.” I was 

than delighted by the virtues , ‘ g nnd when I went down 

not long after him m o^XrhoUlinrforrfno doubt to the same 
the High-street I ^w In ' } ‘ 4ho honoured me with 

SttlTumTe SL*: ‘ls^ pasfed <^i the opposite side of the 

it was only the P— ir'e.Tf th“i 

whose great forbearance sh nretender. I went towards 

could be, contrasted with ^ ^ ^ a sense of increas- 

^'g mK’/rJnrer sense of leaving arrogance 

and untruthfulness further and the larks 

The June that countir- 

f'hTe^'^l^anypw’rpictuJ^of the life that I would lead 
to be yet. Many pieasa p yxoxM come over my 

there, and «^Yhad^® spirit at my side whose simple 

character when I had nroved beguiled my way. 

faith and clear home-wisdom I had proved, ^ 

They awakened a tender emotion m me, lor, my iiearv 
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eiied by my return, and such a change had come to pass, that I felt 
like one wlio was toiling home barefoot from distant travel, and 
whose wanderings had lasted many years. 

The schoolhousc wliere Biddy was mistress, I had never seen; 
but, the little roundabout lane by which I entered the village for 
quietness’ sake, took me past it. I was disappointed to find that 
the day was a holiday; no children were there, and Biddy’s house 
was closed. Some hopeful notion of seeing her, busily engaged in 
her daily duties, before she saw me, had been in my mind and wiis 
defeated. 

But, the forge was a very short distance off, and I went towards 
it under the sweet green limes, listening for the clink of Joe’s ham¬ 
mer. Long after I ought to have heard it, and long after I had 
fancied I lieard it and found it but a fancy, all was still. The 
limes were there, and the white thorns were there, and the 
chestnut-trees were there, and tlie leaves nistlcd harmoniously 
when I stopped to listen; but, the clink of Joe’s hammer was not 
in the midsummer wind. 

Almost fearing, wthout knowing why, to come in view of the 
forge, I saw it at hist, and saw that it was closed. No gleam of 
fire, no glittering shower of sparks, no roar of bellows; all shut 
up, and still. 

But, the house was not deserted, and the best parlour seemed to 
be in use, for there were white curtains fluttering in its window, 
and the \vindow was open and gay with flowers. I went softly 
towards it, meaning to peep over the flowers, when Joe and Biddy 
stood before me, arm in arm. 

At first Biddy gave a cry, as if she thought it was my apparition, 
but in another moment she was in my embrace. I wept to see her, 
and she wept to see me; I, beciiuse she looked so fresh and pleas¬ 
ant ; she, because I looked so worn and white. 

“ But, dear Biddy, how smart you are ! ” 

“Yes, dear Pip.” 

“ And Joe, how smart you are ! ” 

“Yes, dear old Pip, old chap.” 

I looked at both of them, from one to the other, and then- 

“ It’s my wedding-day,” cried Biddy, in a burst of happiness, 
“and I am married to Joe! ” 

They had taken me into the kitchen, and I had laid my head 
down on the old deal table. Biddy held one of my hands to her 
lips, and Joe’s restoring touch was on my shoulder. “ Which he 
wam’t strong enough, my dear, fur to be surprised,” said Joe. And 
Biddy said, “ I ought to have thought of it, dear Joe, but I was too 
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Ij^ppy.” They -were both so overjoyed to sec rae, so proud to see 
me, so touched by my coming to them, so delighted that I should 

have come by accident to make their day complete 1 

LIy first thought was one of great thankfulness that I had 
never breathed this last baffled hope to Joe. How often, whde 
he was with me in my illness, had it risen to my lips. How 
irrevocable would have been his knowledge of it, if he had remained 

with me but another hour! , , , , • ,.1 i i 

“ Dear Biddy ” said I, “ you have the best husband m the whole 

world, and if you could have seen him by my bed you would have 

_But no, you couldn’t love him better than you do. 

“No, I couldn’t indeed,” said Biddy. 

“And dear Joe, you have the best wife in the whole world, 
and she ’will make you as happy as even you deserve to be, you 

Joe^looked at me with a quivering hp, and fairly put Ins sleeve 

“ AillTjOT^and Biddy both, as you have been to church to-day 
and are in charity and love with all mankuul >,eceive my humb e 
thanks for all you have done for me, and all I have so >1' 

And when I say that 1 am going away within the hour, for I a 
foon going abroad, and that I shall never rest until I have worked 

for the money with which you have kept me 

have sent it to you, don’t think, dear Joe and Biddy, that i i 

conlVCy it a thousand times over. I suppose I could canee a 
COIIUI repay ir a j could!” 

They were both melted by these words, and both entreated me 

^LT^m'^t say more. Dear Joe, I hope you will have cliil- 
liut 1 must follow will sit m this chimney 

F "irs E ."S 

sr.‘i .3 3 iz “ 1- 

i.: EE "5 i. Z a- BM.1. ".e 

„ H,o.,ah I know you have already done it in your 

own kbnl'heaJ-ts, pray tell me, tlmboundTf 

let me hear sha be' able" to ^lieve that you 

rtr of me. in the time to «.me 1 ” 
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“0 dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe. “God kiiow.s as I 
forgive you, if I have anythiiik to forgive ! ” 

“ Amen ! And God knows I do! ” echoed Biddy. 

“ Now let me go up and look at my old little room, and rest 
there a few minutes by myself. And then when I have eaten 
and drunk with you, go with me as far as the finger-post, dear 
Joe and Biddy, before we say good bye ! ” 

I sold all I had, and put aside as much as I could, for a com¬ 
position with my creditoi-s — who g;ivc me ami)le time to pay 
them ill full—and I went out and joined Herbert. 'Within a 
month, I had (piitted England, and within two months I was clerk 
to Clarriker and Co., and within four months I assumed my first 
undivided rcsjionsibility. For, the beam across the parlour ceiling 
at Mill Pond Bank, had then ceased to tremble under old Bill 
Bailey’s growls and was at peace, and Herbert had gone away to 
marry Clara, and I was left in sole charge of the Eastern Branch 
until he brought her back. 

]\Iany a year went round, before I was a partner in the House; 
but, I lived happily with Herbert and his wife, and lived frugally, 
and paid my debts, and maintained a constant correspondence 
with Bidily and Joe. It was not until I became third in the Firm, 
that Clarriker betrayed me to Herbert; but, he then declared that 
the secret of Herbert’s partnership liad been long enough upon his 
conscience, and he must tell it. So, he told it, and Herbert was 
as much moved as amazed, and the dear fellow and I were not the 
woi*se friends for the long concealment. I must not leave it to be 
supposed that we were ever a great House, or that we made mints 
of money. We were not in a grand way of business, but we had 
a good name, and worked for our profits, and did very w’ell. We 
owed so much to Herbert’s ever cheerful industry and readiness, 
that I often wondered how I had conceived that old idea of his 
inaptitude, until I was one day enlightened by the reflection, that 
perhaps the inaptitude had never been in him at all, but had been 
in me. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

For eleven years I had not seen Joe nor Biddy with my bodily 
eyes — though they had both been often before my fancy in the 
East — when, upon an evening in December, an hour or two after 
dark, I laid my hand softly on the latch of the old kitchen door. 
I touched it so softly that I was not heard, and I looked in unseen. 
There, smoking his pipe in the old place by the kitchen firelight, 
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a.s hale and as strong as ever, thougli a little grey, sat Joe; and 
there, fenced in tlie coiner with Joe’s leg, and sitting on my own 

little’stool looking at the fire, was-I again! ^ 

“We giv’ him the name of Pip for your sixke, dear old chap,’ 
said Joe,°deliglited when I took another stool by the child’s side 
(but I did iiot rumple his hair), “and we hoped he might grow 

a little bit like you, and we think he do.” 

I thought so too, and I took him out for a walk next morning, 
and we talked immensely, under-standing one another to pcifcction. 
And I took liiiii down to the churchyard, and set him on a certain 
tombstone there, and he showed me from that elevation which stone 
was sacred to the memoiy of Philip Pirrip, late of this Parish, and 

Also Georgiana, Wife of the Above. 

“ Biddy,” said I, when I talked with her after dinner, as her 

little girl lay sleeping in her lap, “ you must give Pip to me, one 
of these days; or lend him, at all events. 

“ No, no,” said Biddy, gently. “ You must marry.” 

“ So Herbert and Clara say, but I don’t think I shall, Biddy. 
I have so settletl down in their home, that it’s not at all likely. 

I am already quite an old bachelor. , , , , . , i- 

Biddy looked down at her child, and put its little hand to her lips, 
and then put the good matronly hand with which she had touched 
it into mine There was something in the action and m the light 
pressure of Biddy’s wedding-ring, that had a very pretty eloquence 


• it 

“Deiir Pip,” said Biddy, “you are sure you don’t fret for her?” 

(iQ 110 — I think not, Biddy.” ^ 

“ Tell me as an old friend. Have you quite forgotten her ? ’ 

“ My dear Biddy, I have forgotten nothing in my life that ever 
had a foremost place there, and little that ever had any place there. 
But that poor dream, as I once used to call it, has all gone by, 

Biddy, all gone by 1 ” , , . t 

Nevertheless, I knew while I said those words, that I secretly 

intended to revisit the site of the old house that evening, alone, for 
her sake. Yes, even so. For Estella’s sake. 

I had heard of her as leading a most unhappy life, and as being 
separated from her husband, who had used her with great cruelty, 
and who had become quite renowned as a compound of pnde, ava¬ 
rice brutality, and meanness. And I had heard of the death of her 
husband, from an accident consequent on his ill-treatment of a 
horse. This release had befallen her some two years before; for 

anything I knew, she was married ^in. 

The early dinner-hour at Joe’s left me abundance of time, with¬ 
out hurrying ray talk with Biddy, to walk over to the old spot before 
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(laik. But, what with loitering on tlie way, to look at old objects 
and to think of old times, the day had quite declined when I came 
to tlie place. 

Tliere was no house now, no brewery, no building whatever left, 
but the wall of the ohl garden. The cleared space had been 
enclosed with a rough fence, and looking over it, I saw that some 
of the old ivy had struck root anew, and was growing ^een on low 
cpiiet mounds of ruin. A gate in the fence skmding ajar, I pushed 
it open, and went in. 

A cold silver}' mist had veiled the afternoon, and the moon was 
not yet up to scatter it. But, the stars were shining beyond the 
mist, and the moon was coming, and the evening'^vas not dark. 

I could trace out where every part of the old house had been, and 
where the brewery had been, and where the gJites, and where the 
casks. I had done so, and was looking along the desolate garden- 
walk, when I beheld a solitary figure in it. 

The figure showed itself aware of me as I advanced. It had 
been moving towards me, but it stood still. As I drew nearer, I 
saw it to be the figure of a woman. As I drew nearer yet, it was 
about to turn away, when it stopped, and let me come up -with it. 
Then, it faltered as if much surprised, and uttered my name, and 
I cried out: 

“ Estella!” 

“ I am greatly changed. I wonder you know me.” 

The freshness of her beauty was indeed gone, but its indescrib- 
{ able majesty and its indescribable charm remained. Those attrac- 
' tions in it, I had seen before; what I had never seen before, was 
i the saddened softened light of the once proud eyes; what I had 
fj never felt before, was the friendly touch of the once insensible hand. 

We sat down on a bench that was near, and I said, “ After so 
many years, it is strange that we should thus meet again, Estella, 
liere where our first meeting was ! Do you often come back 1 ” 

“ I have never been here since.” 

“ Nor I.” 

The moon began to rise, and I thought of the placid look at the 
white ceiling, which had passed away. The moon began to rise, 
and I thought of the pressure on my hand when I had spoken the 
last words he had heard on earth. 

Estella was the next to break the silence that ensued between us, 

“ I have very often hoped and intended to come back, but have 
been prevented by many circumstances. Poor, poor old place ! ” 

The silveiy mist was touched with the first rays of the moon¬ 
light, and the same rays touched the tears that dropped from her 
eyes. Not knowing that I saw them, and setting herself to get 
the better of them, she said quietly: 
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“Were you womlcring, as you walked along, how it came to be 
left in thLs condition?” 

“ Yes, Estella.” 

“ The ground belongs to me. It is the only possession I have 
not relinquished. Everything else has gone from me, little by 
little, but I have kept tliis. It was the subject of the only deter- 
mine<l resistance I made in all the wretched years.” 

“ Is it to be built on ? ” 

“ At last it is. I came here to take leave of it before its change. 
And you,” she said, in a voice of touching interest to a wanderer, 
“you live abroad still.” 

“ StUl.” 

“And do well, I am sure?” 

“I work pretty hard for a sufficient living, and therefore — Yes, 
I do well! ” 

“ I have often thought of you,” said Estella. 

“Have you?” 

“ Of late, veiy often. There was a long hard time when I kept 
far from me, the remembrance of what I had thrown away when I 
was quite ignorant of its worth. But, since my duty has not been 
incompatible with the admission of that remembrance, I have given 
it a place in my heart.” 

“You have always held your place in my heart, I answered. 
And we were silent again unttl* she spoke. 

“ I little thought,” said Estella, “ that I should take leave of you 
in tjrking leave of this spot. I am very glad to do so.” 

“ Glad to part again, Estella ? To me, parting is a painful thing. 
To me, the remembrance of our last parting has been ever mournful 

and painful.” , „ „ .1 j. 

“ But you said to me,” returned Estella, very earnestly, God 

bless you, God forgive you! ’ And if you could say that to me then, 

you will not hesitate to say that to me now — now, when suffering 

has been stronger than all other teaching, and has taught me to 

understand what your heart used to be. I have been bent and 

broken, but_I hope — into a better shape. Be as considerate and 

good to me as you were, and tell me we arc friends.” 

“ 'SVe are friends,” said I, rising and bending over her, as she rose 

from the bench. 

And will continue friends apart/ said Estella. 

I took her hand in mine, and we went out of the mined place; 
and, as the morning mists had risen long ago when I first left the 
foree bo the evening mists were rising now, and m all the broad 
expanse of tranquil light they showed to me, I saw no shadow of 

another parting from her. 
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BOOK THE FIRST.—aS01 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

“Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach these boys and girls 
nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing 
else, and root out everything else. You can only form the minds 
of reasoning animals upon Facts; nothing else will ever be of any 
service to them. This is the principle on which I bring up my 
own children, and this is the principle on which I bring up these 
children. Stick to Facts, sir ! ” 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of. a schoohoom, 
and the speaker’s square forefinger emphasised his observations by 
underscoring every sentence with a line on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s square wall of a fore¬ 
head, which had his eyebrows for its base, while his eyes found 
commodious cellarage in two dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s mouth, which was wide, 
thin, and hard set. The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s 
voice, which was inflexible, dry, and dictatorial. The emphasis was 
lielped by the speaker’s hair, which bristled on the skirts of his 
bald head, a plantation of firs to keep the wind from its shining 
surface, all covered with knobs, like the cnist of a plum pie, as if 
the head had scarcely warehouse-room for the hard facts stored 
inside. The speaker’s obstinate carriage, square coat, square legs, 
square shoulders, — nay, his very neckcloth, trained to take him 
by the throat with an unaccommodating grasp, like a stubborn fact, 

as it was, — all helped the emphasis. 

“In this life, w'e want nothing but Facts, sir; nothing but 

Facts! ” ’ 
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The speaker, and the sclioolmaster, and the third grown person 
present, all backed a little, and swept ynth their eyes the inclined 
plane of little vessels then and thert armnged in order, ready to 
have imperial gallons of facts poured into them until they were full 
to the brim. 


CHAPTER II. 

MURDERING THE INNOCENTS. 

Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of realities. A man of facts 
and calculations. A man who proceeds upon the principle that two 
and two are four, and nothing over, and who is not to be talked 
into allomng for anything over. Thomas Gradgrind, sir—per¬ 
emptorily Thomas — Thomas Gradgrind. With a rule and a pair 
of scales, and the multiplication table always in his pocket, sir, 
ready to weigh and measure any parcel of human nature, and tell 
you exactly what it comes to. It is a mere question of figures, a 
case of simple arithmetic. You might hope to get some other non¬ 
sensical belief into the head of George Gradgrind, or Augustus 
Gradgrind, or John Gradgrind, or Joseph Gradgrind (all supposi¬ 
tious, non-existent persons), but into the head of Thomas Grad¬ 
grind— no, sir! 

In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always mentally introduced him¬ 
self, whether to his private circle of acquaintance, or to the public 
in general. In such terms, no doubt, substituting the words “ boys 
and girls,” for “sir,” Thomas Gradgrind now presented Thomas 
Gradgrind to the little pitchers before him, who were to be filled 
so full of facts. 

Indeetl, as he eagerly sparkled at them from the cellarage before 
mentioned, he seemed a kind of cannon loaded to the muzzle with 
facts, and prepared to blow them clean out of the regions of child¬ 
hood at one discharge. He seemed a galvanising apparatus, too, 
charged with a grim mechanical substitute for the tender young 
imaginations that were to be stormed away. 

“Girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind, squarely pointing 
with his square forefinger, “ I don’t know that girl. Who is that 
girl ? ” 

“Sissy Jupe, sii*,” explained number twenty, blushing, standing 
up, and curtseying. 

“ Sissy is not a name,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ Don’t call your¬ 
self Sissy. Call yourself Cecilia.” 

“ It’s father as calls me Sissy, sir,” returned the young girl in a 
trembling voice, and with another curtsey. 
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“ Then he has no business to do it,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ Tell 
him he mustn’t. Cecilia Jupe. Let me see. What is your 

father?” 

“He belongs to tlie horse-riding, if you please, sir. ’ 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off tlie objectionable calling 

with his hand. 

“We don’t want to know anything about that, here. You 
mustn’t tell us about that, here. Your father breaks horses, don’t 

he?” . , , 

“ If you please, sir, when they can get any to break, they do 

break horses in the ring, sir.” 

“You mustn’t tell us about the nng, here. Verj- well, then. 
Describe your father as a horsebreaker. He doctors sick horses, I 


dare say ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir.” 

“ Very well, then. He is a veterinary surgeon, a farrier, and 
horsebreaker. Give me your definition of a horse. 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm by this demand.) 

“ Girl number twenty unable to define a horse ! ” said Mr. Grad¬ 
grind, for tlie general behoof of aU the little pitchers. “ Girl 
number twenty possessed of no facts, in reference to one of the com¬ 
monest of animals ! Some boy’s definition of a horse. Bitzer, 

^^'^le square finger, moving here and there, lighted suddenly on 
Bitzer, perhajis because he chanced to sit in the same ray of sun¬ 
light which, darting in at one of the bare windows of the intensely 
whitewashed room, irradiated Sissy. For, the boys and girls sat 
on the face of the inclined plane in two compact bodies, divided 
up the centre by a narrow interval; and Sissy, being at the comer 
of a row on the sunny side, came in for the beginning of a sun¬ 
beam, of which Bitzer, being at the comer of a row on the other 
side, a few rows in advance, caught the end. But, whereas the 
girl’was so dark-eyed and dark-haired, that she seemed to receive 
a deeper and more lustrous colour from the sun, when it shone 
upon her, the boy was so light-eyed and light-haired that tlie self¬ 
same rays appeared to draw out of him what little colour he ever 
possessed His cold eyes would hardly have been eyes, but for 
the short ends of lashes which, by bringing them into immediate 
contrast with something paler than themselves, expressed their 
form His short-cropped hair might have been a mere continua¬ 
tion of the sandy freckles on his forehead and face. His skin was 
so unwholesomely deficient in the natural tinge, that he looked as 
though, if it were cut, he would bleed white. 

“ Bitzer,” said Thomas Gradgrind. “ Your definition of a horse.” 
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“ Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely twenty- 
four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in 
tlie spring; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, 
but reepuring to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in 
inoutli.” Thus (and much more) Bitzer. 

“Now girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgriud. “You know 
what a horse is.” 

She ciutseyed again, and would have blushed deeper, if she 
could have blushed deeper than she had blushed all this time. 
Bitzer, after rapidly blinking at Thomas Gradgrind with both eyes 
at once, and so catching the light upon his quivering ends of lashes 
that tlicy looked like the antennae of busy insects, put his knuckles 
to Ins freckled forehead, and sat do^vn again. 

Tlie tliird gentleman now stepped forth. A mighty man at 
cutting and drying, he was ; a government officer; in his way (and 
in most other people’s too), a professed pugilist; always in train¬ 
ing, always with a system to force down tK^general throat like a 
bolus, always to be heard of at the bar of his little Public-office, 
ready to fight all England. To continue in fistic phraseology, he 
had a genius for coming up to the scratch, wherever and whatever 
it was, and proving himself an ugly customer. He would go in 
and damage any subject whatever with his right, follow up with 
lus left, stop, exchange, counter, bore his opponent (he always 
fought all England) to the ropes, and fall upon him neatly. He 
was certain to knock the wind out of common sense, and render 
that unlucky adversary deaf to the call of time. And he had it in 
charge from high authority to bring about the great public-office 
Millennium, when Commissioners should reign upon earth. 

“Very well,” said this gentleman, briskly smiling, and folding 
his arms. 

“ That’s a hoi-se. Now, let me ask you girls and boys, Would 
you paper a room wdth representations of horses ? ” 

After a pause, one half of the children cried in chorus, “ Yes, 
sir ! ” Upon which the other half, seeing in the gentleman’s face 
that Yes was wrong, cried out in chorus, “ No, sir ! ” — as the cus¬ 
tom is, in these examinations. 

“ Of course. No. Wliy wouldn’t you ? ” 

A pause. One corpulent slow boy, with a wheezy manner of 
breathing, ventured the answer. Because he wouldn’t paper a room 
at all, but would paint it. 

“You must paper it,” said the gentleman, rather warmly. 

“You must paper it,” said Thomas Gradgrind, “whether you 
like it or not. Don’t tell us you wouldn’t paper it. What do 
you mean, boy ? ” 
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“ Ill explain to you, then,” said the gentleman, after another 
and a dismal pause, “ why you wouldn’t paper a room with repre¬ 
sentations of horses. Do you ever see horses walking up and down 
tlie sides of rooms in reality—-in fact? Do you?” 

“ Yes, sir ! ” from one half. “ No, sir! ” from the other. 

“Of course no,” said tlie gentleman, with an indignant look at 
the wrong half. “Why, then, you are not to see anywhere, what 
you don’t see in fact; you are not to have anyAvhere, what you 
don’t have in fact. What is called Taste, is only another name 
for Fact.” 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

“ This is a new principle, a discovery, a grejit discovery,” said 
the gentleman. 

“Now, I’ll try you again. Suppose you were going to carpet a 
room. Would you use a carpet having a representation of flowers 
upon it! ” 

There being a general conviction by this time that “ No, sir ! ” 
was always the right answer to this gentleman, the chorus of No 
was very strong. Only a few feeble stragglers .said Yes; among 
them Sissy Jupe. 

“ Girl number twenty,” said the gentleman, smiling in the calm 
strength of knowledge. 

Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

“So you would carpet your room — or your husband’s room, if 
you were a grown woman, and had a husband — with representa¬ 
tions of flowers, would you,” said the gentleman. “Why would 
you ? ” 

“ If you please, sir, I am very fond of flowei-s,” returned the 
girl. 

“ And is that why you wo\dd put tables and chairs \ipon them, 
and have people walking over them with heavy boots ? 

“ It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They wouldn’t cnish and wither, 
if you please, sir. They would be the pictures of what was very 

pretty and pleasant, and I would fancy 

“ Ay, ay, ay ! But you mustn’t fancy,” cried the gentleman, 

quite elated by coming so happily to his point. “ That’s it! You 

are never to fancy.” ^ , 

“You are not, Cecilia Jupe, Thomas Gradgnnd solemnly 

repeated, ''to do anything of that kind.” 

f “ Fact, fact, fact! ” said the gentleman. And “ Fact, fact, 

ffact' ” repeated Thomas Gradgrind. 

“You are to be in all things regulated and governed,” said the 
gentleman, “ by fact. We hope to have, before long, a board of fact, 
composed of commissioners of fact, who will force the people to be a 
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people of fact, and of nothing but fact. You must discard the word 
Fancy altogether. You have nothing to do -sv-ith it. You are not 
to have in any object of use or oniament, -what would-be a con¬ 
tradiction in fact. You don’t walk upon flowers in fact; you ^n- 
not be allowed to walk upon flowers in carpets. You don t find 
that foreign birds and butterflies come and perch upon your crock¬ 
ery ■ you cannot be permitted to paint foreign birds and butterflies 
upon your crockery. You never meet with quadrupeds going 
up and down walls; you must not have quadnipeds represented 
upon walls. You must use,” said the gentleman, “for aU these 
purposes, combinations and modifications (in primary colours) of 
mathematical figures which are susceptible of proof and demon¬ 
stration. This is the new discovery. This is fact. This is taste. 

The girl curtseyed, and sat down. She was very young, and 
she looked as if she were frightened by the matter of fact prospect 

the world afforded. 

“Now if Ut. RFChoakumchUd,” said the gentleman, will 
proceed to give his first lesson here, Mr. Gradgrind, I shaU be 
happy, at your request, to observe his mode of procedure. 

Mr. Gradgrind was much obliged. Mr. M^Cboakumchild, wc 

only wait for you.” 

So Mr M‘Choakunichild begjiii in his best manner, tie ana 
fiomc’ one hundred and forty other schoolmasters had been lately 
turned at the same time, in the same factory, on the same piinci- 
plcs, like so many pianoforte legs. He had been put through an 
immense variety of paces, and had answered volumes of head¬ 
breaking questions. Orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody, 
biography, astronomy, geography, and general cosmography, the 
sciences of compound proportion, algebra, land-surveying and level¬ 
ling, vocal music, and drawing from models, were all at the ends 
of his ten chilled fingers. He had worked his stony way into Her 
Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council’s Schedule B, and had 
taken the bloom off the higher branches of mathematics and physi¬ 
cal science, French, German, Latin, and Greek. He knew all 
about aU the Water Sheds of all the world (whatever they are), 
and all the histories of all the peoples, and all the names of all the 
rivers and mountains, and all the productions, manners, and cus¬ 
toms of all the countries, and all their boundaries and bearings on 
the two and thirty points of the compass. Ah, rather overdone, 
M*Ohoakumchild, If he had only learnt a little less, how infi¬ 
nitely better he might have taught much more ! 

He went to work in this preparatory lesson, not unlike Morgiana 
in the Forty Thieves: looking into all the vessels ranged before 
him, one atter another, to see what they contained. Say, good 
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M‘Choakumchi!d. AYhen from tliy boiling store, thou shalt fill 
each jar brim full by-and-byc, dost thou think that thou wilt always 
kill outright the robber Fancy lurking within —or sometimes only 
maim him and distort him ! 


CHAPTER III. 


A LOOPHOLE. 


Mk Geadgrind walked homeward from the school, in a state of 
considerable satisfaction. It was his school, and he intended it 
to be a model. He intended every child in it to be a model — 
lust as the young Gradgrinds were all models. 

There were five young Gradgrinds, and they were models eveiy 
one They had been lectured at, from their tendcrest years; 
couised, like little hares. Almost as soon as they *^ou\dnui alone 
they had been made to run to the lecture-room. The first object 
with which they had an association, or of which they had a re¬ 
membrance, wa.s a large black board with a diy Ogre chalking 

chastly white figures on it. 

Not that they knew, by name or nature, anything about an 
Oirre Fact forbid ! I only use the word to express a monster 
in a lecturing castle, with Heaven knows how many hrads manip¬ 
ulated into one, taking childhood captive, and dragging it into 

clooiny statistical dens by the hair. „ . 

No little Gradgrind had ever seen a face m the moon; it w^ 
up ill the moon before it could speak distinctly. No litt e Grad- 
griml had ever learnt the silly jingle, Twmklc, tivmkle httle star; 
Lw I wonder what _you ,are! No little Gradpind had ever 
known wonder bn the subject, each little Gradgnnd harung at five 
yeare old dissected the Great Bear like a Profesor Owen, and 
driven Charles’s Wain like a locomotive engine-driver. No httle 
Gradgrind had ever assoeiated a cow in a field mth that 
cow with the crumpled horn who tossed the dog who worried the 
cat who killed the rat who ate the malt, or with that yet more 
fLoiis cow who swallowed Tom Thumb; it had never heard of 
those celebrities, and had only been introduced to a cow as a gram¬ 
inivorous ruminating quadniped with several stomachs. 

To his matter of fact home, which was called Stone Lodge, 
Mr Gradgrind directed his steps. He had rurtually retired from 
the wholesale hardware trade before he built Stone Lodge, and 
w^ now looking about for a suitable opportunity of making an 
rShmetical figure in ParUament. Stone Lodge was situated on 
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;i moor within a mile or two of a great town — called Coketo\vn 
iu the present faithful guide-book. X' | 

A very regular feature on the face of the country, Stone Lodge 
was. Not the least disguise toned down or shaded oft that un- 
eouipromising fact in the landscape. A great square house, with 
a heavy portico darkening the principal windows, as its master s 
lica\*y brows overshadowed his eyes. A calculated, cast up, bal¬ 
anced, and proved house. Six windows on this side of the door, 
six on that side; a total of twelve in this wing, a total of twelve 
in the other wing ; four-and-twenty earned over to the back wings. 

A lawn and garden and an infant avenue, all mlcd straight like a 
botanical account-book. Gas and ventilation, drainage and water- 
service, all of tlie primest quality. Iron clamps and girders, fire¬ 
proof from top to bottom ; mechanical lifts for the housemaids, 
with all their brushes and brooms; everything that heart could 
desire. 

Everything? 'Well, I suppose so. The little Gradgrinds had 
cabinets in various departments of science too. They had a little 
conchological cabinet, and a little metallurgical cabinet, and a lit¬ 
tle miiieralogical cabinet; and the specimens were all arranged 
and labelled, and the bits of stone and ore looked as though they 
might have been broken from the parent substances by those tre¬ 
mendously hard instruments their own names; and, to pamphrase 
tlie idle legend of Peter Piper, who had never found his way into 
their nursery. If the greedy little Gradgrinds grasped at more 
than this, what was it for good gracious goodness’ sake, that the 
greedy little Gradgrinds grasped at! 

Their father walked on in a hopeful and satisfied frame of mind. 
He was an affectionate father, after his manner; but he would 
probably have described himself (if he had been put, like Sissy 
Jupe, upon a definition)^as *‘an eminently practical” father. 
He had a particular pride in the phrase eminently practical, which 
was considered to have a special application to him. Whatsoever 
the public meeting held in Coketown, and whatsoever the subject 
of such meeting, some Coketowncr was sure to seize the occasion 
of alluding to his eminently practical friend Gradgrind. This 
always pleased the eminently practical friend. He knew it to be 
his due, but his due was acceptable. 

He had reached the neutral ground upon the outskirts of the 
town, which was neither town nor country, and yet was either 
spoiled, when his ears were invaded by the sound of music. 
The clashing and banging baud attached to the horse-riding estab¬ 
lishment which had there set up its rest in a wooden pavilion was 
in full bray. A flag, floating from the summit of the temple, pro- 
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claimed to mankind that it was “Sleary’s Horse-riding ” wliich 
cjaiined their sutlVages. Sleary himself, a stout modern skitue 
with a money-box at its elbow, in an ecclesiastical niche of early 
Gothic architecture, took the money. Miss Josephine Sleary, as 
some very long and very narrow strips of printed bill announced, 
wa.s tlien inaugurating the entertainments with her graceful eques¬ 
trian Tyrolean tiower-act. Among the other pleasing but always 
strictly moral wonders which must be seen to be believed, Signor 
Jupe was that afternoon to “ elucidate the diverting accomplish¬ 
ments of his highly trained performing dog Merrylegs.” He was 
also to exhibit “his astounding feat of throwing seventy-five hun¬ 
dred-weight in rapid succession backhanded over his head, thus 
forming a fountidn of solid iron in mid-air, a feat never before at¬ 
tempted in this or any other country, and which having elicited 
such rapturous plaudits from entlmsiastic throngs it amnot be 
withdrawn.” The sjime Signor Jupe was to “enliven the varied 
peiformances at frequent intervals with his chaste Shaksperean 
quips and retorts.” Lastly, he was to wind them up by appeiir- 
ing in his favourite character of Mr. William Button, of Tooley 
Street, in “the highly novel and laughable hippo-comedietta of The 
Tailor’s Journey to Brentford.” 

Thomas Gradgrind took no heed of these trivialities of course, 
but passed on as a practic<il man ought to pass on, either brushing 
the noisy insects from his thoughts, or consigning them to the 
House of Correction. But, the tuniing of the road took him by 
the back of the booth, and at the back of the booth a number of 
children were congregated in a number of stealthy attitudes, striving 
to peep in at the hidden glories of the place. 

This brought him to a stop. “Now, to think of these vaga¬ 
bonds,” said he, “attracting the young rabble from a model school.” 

A space of stunted grass and dry rubbish being between him and 
the young rabble, he took his eyeglass out of his waistcoat to look 
for any child he knew by name, and might order off. Phenomenon 
almost incredible though distinctly seen, what did he then behold 
but his own metallurgical Louisa, peeping with all her might 
through a hole in a deal board, and his own mathematical Tliomas 
abasing him-self on the ground to catch but a hoof of the graceful 
equestrian Tyrolean flower-act! 

Dumb with amazement, Mr. Gradgrind crossed to the spot where 
his family was thus disgraced, laid his hand upon each erring child, 

and said: 

“ Louisa !! Thomas !! ” 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. But, Louisa looked at her 
father with more boldness than Thomas did. Indeed, Thomas did 
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not look at him, hut gave himself up to he taken home like a 
machine. 

“ In the name of wonder, idleness, and folly ! ” said Mr. Grad- 
grind, leading each away hy a hand; “ what do you do here 1 ” 

■ “ Wanted to see what it was like,” returned Louisa, shortly. 

“ What it was like t ” 

“ Yes, father.” 

There was an air of jaded sullenness in them both, and particularly 
in the girl: yet, struggling through the dissatisfaction of her face, 
there was a light witli nothing to rest upon, a fire with nothing to 
burn, a starved imagination keeping life in itself somehow, which 
brightened its expression. Not with the brightness natural to 
cheerful youth, but with uncertain, eager, doubtful flashes, which 
had something painful in them, analogous to the changes on a 
blind face groping its way. 

She was a child now, of fifteen or sixteen ; but at no distant day 
would seem to become a woman all at once. Her father thought 
so as he looked at her. She was pretty. Would have been self- 
willed (he tliought in his eminently practical way) but for her 
bringing-up. 

“ Thomas, though I have the fact before me, I find it difficult 
to believe that you, with your education and resources, should have 
brought your sister to a scene like this.” 

“ I brought Atm, father,” said Louisa, quickly. “ I asked him to 
come.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it. I am very sorry indeed to hear it. It 
makes Thomas no better, and it makes you worse, Louisa.” 

She looked at her father again, but no tear fell down her 
cheek. 

“You ! Thomas and you, to whom the circle of the sciences is 
open; Thomas and you, who may be said to be replete with facts; 
Thomas and you, who have been trained to mathematical exactness; 
Thomas and you, here ! ” cried Mr. Gradgrind. “In this degraded 
position ! I am amazed.” 

“I was tired, father. I have been tired a long time,” said 
Louisa. 

“ Tired ? Of what ? ” asked the astonished father. 


“ I don’t know of what — of everything I think.” 

“Say not another word,” returned Mr. Gradgrind. “You are 
childish. I will hear no more.” He did not speak again until 
they had walked some half-a-mile in silence, when he gravely broke 
out with : “ What would your best friends say, Louisa ? Do you 
attach no value to their good opinion t What would Mr. Bound- 


erby say ? 
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At the mention of this name, his daughter stole a look at him, 
remarkable for its intense and searching character. He saw nothing 
of it, for before he looked at her, she had again cast down her eyes ! 

“What,” he repeated presently, “would Mr. Bounderby say?’' 
All the way to Stone Lodge, as with grave indignation he led tlie 
two delinquents home, he repeated at intervals, “ What would Mr. 
Bounderby say ! ” — as if Mr. Bounderby had been Mi-s. Grundy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MR. BOUXDERBY. 

Not being Mrs. Grundy, who was Mr. Bounderby 1 

Why, Mr. Bounderby was as near being Mr. Gradgiind’s bosom 
“ friend, as a man perfectly devoid of sentiment can approach that 
spiritual relation.ship towards another man perfectly devoid of 
sentiment. So near was Mr. Bounderby — or, if the reader should 
prefer it, so far off. 

He was a rich man : banker, merchant, manufacturer, and what • 
not. A big, loud man, with a sta^re, and a metallic laugh. A man 
made out of a coarse material, whifch seemed to have been stretched 
to make so much of him. A man with a great puffed head and 
forehead, swelled veins in his temples, and such a strained skin to 
his face that it seemed to liold his eyes open, and lift his eyebrows 
up. A man with a pervading appearance on him of being inflated 
like a balloon, and ready to start. A man who could never suffi¬ 
ciently vaunt himself a self-made man. A man who was always 
I)roclaiming, through that brassy speaking-tnimpct of a voice of his, 
hi.s old ignorance and his old poverty. A man who was the Bully 
of humility. 

A year or two younger than his eminently practical friend, Mr. 
Bounderby looked older; his seven or eight and forty might have 
had the seven or eight added to it again, wthout surprising any¬ 
body. He had not much hair. One might have fancied he had 
talked it off; and that what was left, all standing up in disorder, 
was in that condition from being constantly blown about by his 
windy boastfulness. 

In the formal drawing-room of Stone Lodge, standing on the 
hearthrug, warming himself before the fire, Mr. Bounderby deliv¬ 
ered some observations to Mrs. Gradgrind on the circumstance of 
its being his birthday. He stood before the fire, partly because it 
was a cool spring afternoon, though the sun shone ; partly because 
the shade of Stone Lodge was always haunted by the ghost of damp 
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mortar; partly bcwiusc he thus took up a commanding position, 
from wliich to subdue IMrs. Gradgrind. 

“I hadn’t a shoe to my foot. As to a stocking, I didn’t know 
such a thing by name. I passed the day in a ditch, and the night 
in a pigsty. That’s the way I spent my tenth birthday. Not that 
a ditch was new to me, for I was born in a ditch.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind, a little, thin, white, pink-eyed bundle of shawls, 
of surpassing feebleness, mental and bodily; who was always 
taking physic without any effect, and who, whenever she showed a 
symptom of coming to life, was invariably stunned by some weighty 
piece of fact tumbling on her; Mrs. Gradgrind hoped it was a dry 
ditch ? 

“ No ! As wet as a sop. A foot of water in it,” said Mr. 
Bounderby. 

“ Enough to give a baby cold,” Mrs. Gradgrind considered. 

“ Cold ? I was born with inflammation of the lungs, and of 
everything else, I believe, that was capable of inflammation,” - 
returned Mr. Bounderby. “ For years, ma’am, I was one of the 
most miserable little wretches ever seen. I was so sickly, that I 
was always moaning and groaning. I was so ragged and dirty, 
that you wouldn’t have touched me with a pair of tongs.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind faintly looked at the tongs, as the most appro* 
]jriate thing her imbecility could think of doing. 

“ How I fought through it, I don’t know,” said Bounderbj. 

“ I was determined, I suppose. I have been a determined charac¬ 
ter in later life, and I suppose I was then. Here I am, Mrs. Grad- 
grind, anyhow, and nobody to thank for my being here, but 
myself.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind meekly and weakly hoped that his mother — 

“ motlier? Bolted, ma’am !” said Bounderby. 

Mrs. Gradgrind, stunned as usual, collapsed and gave it up. 

“My mother left me to my grandmother,” said Bounderby; 
“and, according to the best of my remembrance, my grandmother 
was the wickedest and the worst old woman that ever lived. If 
I got a little pair of shoes by any chance, she would take ’em off 
and sell ’em for drink. Why, I have known that grandmother 
of mine lie in her bed and drink her four-teen glasses of liquor 
before breakfiist! ” 

Mrs. Gradgrind, weakly smiling, and giving no other sign of 
vitality, looked (as she always did) like an indifferently exe¬ 
cuted transparency of a small female figure, without enough light 
behind it. 

“She kept a chandler’s shop,” pursued Bounderby, “ and kept 
me in an egg-box. That was the cot of my infancy; an old egg- 
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box. As soon as I was big enough to run away, of course I ran 
away. Tlien I became a young vagabond ; and instead of one old 
woman knocking me about and starving me, everybody of all ages 
knocked me about and starved me. They were right; they had 
no business to do anything else. I was a nuisance, an incumbrance, 
and a pest. I know that very well.” 

His pride in having at any time of his life achieved such a great 
social distinction as to be a nuisance, an incumbrance, and a pest, 
wa.s only to be satisfied by three sonorous repetitions of the boast. 

<q; pu U i. l .riiii Mr -rt I supposc, Mrs. Gradgriiid. 'Whether 

I was to do it or not, manm, I did it. I pulled through it, 
though nobody threw me out a rope. Vagabond, errand-boy, vaga¬ 
bond, labourer, porter, clerk, chief manager, small partner, Josiah 
BQ nnderbv .,of Coketown. Those are the antecedents, and the cul¬ 
mination. Josiah Bounderby of Coketown learnt his letters from 
^e outsides of the shops, Mrs. Gradgrind, and was first able to 
tell the time upon a dial-plate, from studying the steeple clock 
of St. Giles’s Church, London, under the direction of a drunken 


cripple, who wa.s a convicted thief, and an incorrigible vagrant. 
Tell Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, of your district schools and 
your model schools, and your training schools, and your whole 
kcttle-of-fish of schools; and Josiah Bounderby of Coketown tells 
you plainly, all right, all correct — he hadn’t such advantages — 
,but let us have hard-headed, solid-fisted people — the education 
'that made him won’t do for everybody, he knows well — such and 
such his education was, however, and you may force him to swal¬ 
low boiling fat, but you shall never force him to suppress the facts 

of his life.” \ 

Being heated when he arrived at/this climax, Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown stopped. Ho atopp(^ just as his eminently practical 
friend, still accompanied by the two young culprits, entered the 
room. His eminently practical' friend, on seeing him, stopped 
also, and gave Louisa a reproachful look that plainly said, “ Behold 

your Bounderby ! ” J 

“Well! ” blustered Mr. Bounderby, “what’s the matter? What 

is young Thomas in the dumps about ? ” 

He spoke of young Thomas, but he looked at Louisa. 

“We were peeping at the circus,” muttered Louisa, haughtily, 

without lifting up her eyes, “and father caught us.” 

“And Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband in a lofty manner, 
“ I should as soon have expected to find my children reading 

^^'‘^Dear me” whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind. “How can you, 
Louisa and Thomas ! I wonder at you. I declare you’re enough 
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to make one regret ever having had a family at all. I have a 
great mind to say I wsh I hadn’t. Then what would you have 
done, I should like to know.” 

Mr. Gradgrind did not seem favourably impressed by these 
cogent remarks. He frowned impatiently. 

“As if, with my head in its present throbbing state, you 
couldn’t go and look at the shells and minerals and things provided 
for you, instead of circuses ! ” said Mrs. Gradgrind. “ You know, 
as well as I do, no young people have circus masters, or keep cir¬ 
cuses m cabinets, or attend lectures about circuses. What can you 
possibly want to know of circuses then? I am sure you have 
enough to do, if that’s what you want. With my head in its 
present state, I couldn’t remember the mere names of half the 
facts you liave got to attend to.” 

“ That’s the reason ! ” pouted Louisa. 

“Don’t tell me that’s the reason, because it can be nothing 
of the sort, said Mrs. Gradgrind. “Go and be somethingological * 
diiectly. Mrs. Gradgrind was not a scientific character, and 
usually dismissed her children to their studies with this general 
injunction to choose their pursuit. 

In truth, Mrs. Gradgnnd’s stock of facts in general was woe¬ 
fully defective; but Mr. Gradgrind in raising her to her high 
matrimonial position, had been influenced by two reasons. Firstly, 
she was most satisfactory as a question of figures; and, secondly,, 
she had “ no nonsense ” about her. By nonsense he meant fancy; 
and truly it is probable she w'as as free from any alloy of that nat¬ 
ure, iis any human being not arrived at the perfection of an abso¬ 
lute idiot, ever w'as. 

The simple circumstance of being left alone with her husband 
and Mr. Bounderby, was sufficient to stun this admirable lady 
again without collision between herself and any other fact. So, 
slie once more died away, and nobody minded her. 

“ Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, drawing a chair to the fire¬ 
side, “ you are always so interested in my young people_partic¬ 

ularly in Louisa — that I make no apology for saying to you, I am 
very much vexed by this discovery. I have systematically devoted 
myself (as you know) to the education of the reason of my family 
The reason is (as you know) the only faculty to which education 
should be addressed. And yet, Bounderby, it would appear from 
this unexpected circumstance of to-day, though in itself a trifling 
one, as if something had crept into Thomas’s and Louisa’s minds 
which is — or rather, which is not — I don’t know that I can 
express myself better than by saying — which has never been 
intended to be developed, and in which their reason has no part.” 
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‘i-Thdfe certainly is no reason in looking \\ith interest at a par¬ 
cel of vagabonds,” returned Bounderby. “ When I was a vagabond 
myself, nobody looked with any interest at me; I know that.” 

“ Then comes the question,” said the eminently practical father, 
with his eyes on the fire, “ in what has this vulgar curiosity its 

rise 1 ” 

“ I’ll tell you in what. In idle imagination.” 

“ I hope not,” said the eminently pmctical; “ I confess, how¬ 
ever, that the misgiving fias crossed me on my way home.” 

“In hlle imagination, Gradgriud,” repeated Bounderby. “A very 
bad thing for anybody, but a cumed bad thing for a girl like Louisa. 

I should ask Mrs. Grarlgrind’s pardon for strong expressions, but 
that she kilows very well I am not a refmed character. ^ Whoever 
expects refinement in 7}ie will be disappointed. I hadn t a refined 
bringing up.” 

“Whether,” said Mr. Gradgriud, pondering with hrs hands in 
his pockets, and his cavernous eyes on the fire, “ whether any 
instructor or servant can have suggested anything? Whether 
Louisa or Thomas can have been reading anything ? "Whether, in 
spite of all precautions, any idle storybook can have got into the 
house ? Because, in minds that have been practically formed by 
rule and line, from the cradle upwards, this is so curious, so 

incomprehensible.” 

“ Stop a bit! ” cried Bounderby, who all this time had been 
standing as before, on the hearth, bursting at the very furniture 
of the room ^vith explosive humility. “You have one'of those 

stroller’s children in the school.” 

“Cecilia Jupc, by name,” said Mr. Gradgriud, with something 

of a .stricken look at his friend. , 

“ Now, stop a bit! ” cried Bounderby again. “ How did she 

come there?” , i 

“ Why, the fact is, I saw the girl myself, for the first time, only 

just now.’ She specially applied here at the house to be admitted, 

as not regularly belonging to our town, and —yes, you are right, 

Bounderby, you are right.” « t • 

“ Now, stop a bit! ” cried Bounderby, once more. Louisa saw 

her when she came 1 ” „ , .. , v x* 

“ Louisa certainly did see her, for she mentioned the application 

to me. But Louisa saw her, I have no doubt, in Mrs. Gradgrind’s 

pr^en^^ Gradgrind,” said Bounderby, “what pass^?” 

“ Oh ^ray poor health ! ” returned Mrs. Gradgriud. “ The girl 
wantcd’to come to the school, and Mr. Gradgrind wan^ ^rls to 
come to the school, and Louisa and Thomas both said that the girl 
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wanted to come, and that Mr. Gradgiind wanted girls to come, 
and how was it possible to contradict them when such was the 
fact!" 

“ Now I tell you what, Gradgrind ! ” said Mr. Bounderby. “ Turn 
this girl to the right about, and there's an end of it.” 

“I am much of your opinion.” 

“Do it at once,” said Bounderby, “has always been my motto 
from a child. When I thought I would run away from my egg-box 
and my grandmother, I did it at once. Do you the same. Do 
this at once ! ” 

“Are you walking?” asked his friend. “I have the father’s 
address. Perhaps you would not mind walking to town Avith me?” 

“Not the least in the world,” said Mr. Bounderby, “as long as 
you do it at once ! ” 

So, Mr. Bounderby threw on his hat — he always threw it on, 
as expressing a man who had been far too busily employed in 
making himself, to acquire any fashion of wearing his hat — and 
with his hands in his pockets, sauntered out into the hall. “ I 
never wear gloves,” it was his custom to say. “ I didn’t climb up 
the ladder in them. Shouldn’t be so high up, if I had.” 

Being left to saunter in the hall a minute or two while Mr. Grad¬ 
grind went upstairs for the address, he opened the door of the chil¬ 
dren’s study and looked into that serene fioorclothed apartment, 
which, notwithstanding its bookcases and its cabinets and its 
variety of learned and philosophical appliances, had much of the 
genial as^pect of a room devoted to haircutting. Louisa languidly 
leaned upon the window looking out, without looking at anything, 
while young Thomas stood sniffing revengefully at the fire. Adam 
Smith and Malthus, two younger Gradgrinds, were out at lecture in 
custody ; and little Jane, after manufacturing a good deal of moist 
pipe-clay on her face with slate-pencil and tears, had fallen asleep 
over vulgar fractions. 

“ It’s all right now, Louisa : it’s aU right, young Thomas,” said 

Mr. Bounderby; “you won’t do so any more. I’ll answer for it’s 

being all over with father. Well, Louisa, that’s worth a kiss, isn’t 
it?” 

“ You can take one, Mr. Bounderby,” returned Louisa, when she 
had coldly paused, and slowly walked across the room, and ungra¬ 
ciously raised her cheek towards him, with her face turned away. 

“ Always my pet; ain’t you, Louisa ? ” said Mr. Bounderby. 
“ Good bye, Louisa! ” 

He went his way, but she stood on the same spot, rubbing the 
cheek he had kissed, with her handkerchief, until it was burning 
red. She was still doing this, five minutes afterwards. 
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“What are you about, Loo?” her brother sulkily remonstrated. 

“You’ll mb a hole in your face.” 

“ You may cut the piece out with your penknife if you like, 

Tom. I wouldn’t cry 1 ” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE KEY-NOTE. 

CoKETOWN, to which Messrs. Bounderby and Gradgrind now 
walked, was a triumph of fact; it had no greater taint of fancy in 
it than’Mrs. Gradgrind herself. Let us strike the key-note, Coke- 
town, before pursuing our tune. 

It was a town of red brick, or of brick that would have been red 
if the smoke and ashes had allowed it; but as matters stood it was 
a town of unnatural red and black like the painted face of a savage. 

It was a town of machinery and tall chimneys, out of which 
interminable serpents of smoke trailed themselves for ever and ever, 
and never got uncoiled. 

It had a black camU in it, and a river that ran purple with ill- 
smelUng dye, and vast piles of building full of windows where there 
was a rattling and a trembling all day long, and where the piston 
of the steam-engine worked monotonously up and down, like the 
head of an elephant in a state of melancholy madness. It con¬ 
tained several large streets all very like one anotlier, and many 
smaU streets still more like one another, inhabited by people equaUy 
like one another, who all w'ent in and out at the same hours, with 
the same sound upon the same pavements, to do the same work, 
and to whom every day was the same as yesterday and to-morrow, 
and every year the counterpart of the last and the next. 

These attributes of Coketown were in the mam inseparable from 
the work by which it was sustained; against them were to be set 
off comforts of life which found their way al over the world, and 
elegancies of life which made, we will not ask how much of the fine 
ladv who could scarcely hear to hear the place mentioned. Ihe 
rest of its features were voluntary, and they were these. ' 

You saw nothing in Coketown hut what was severely workful. 
If the memhers of a religious persuasion huilt a chapel there- 
as the memhers of eighteen religious persuasions had done— they 
made i^a pious warehouse of red hrick, with sometimes (hut this 
“lly inhiglTy ornamented examples) a hell in a birdcage on the 
torof i The solitaiy exception was the New Church ; a stuccoed 
fdSice with a square steeple over the door, terminating m four 
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short piDuacles like llorid wooden legs. All the public inscriptions 
in the town were painted alike, in severe characters of black and 
wliitc. The jail might have been the infirmary, the infirmary 
might have been tlie jail, tlic town-hall might have been either, or 
both, or anything else, for anything that appeared to the contrary 
in the graces of their construction. P'act, fact, fact, everywhere in 
the material aspect of the town ; fact, fact, fact, cvciywlicre in the 
immaterial. The JDChoakumchild school was all fact, and the 
school of design was all fact, and the relations between master and 
man were all fact, and everything was fixet between the lying-in 
hospital and tlie cemetery, and what you couldn’t state in figures, 
or show to be purchasable in the cheapest market and salable in 
the dearest, was not, and never shoxdd be, world without end, 
Amen. 

A town so sacred to fact, and so triumphant in its assertion, of 
course got on well ? Why no, not quite well. No ? Dear me ! 

No. Coketown did not come out of its own furnaces, in all re¬ 
spects like gold that had stood the fire. First, the perplexing mys¬ 
tery of the place was, Who belonged to the eighteen denominations ? 
Because, whoever did, the labouring people did not. It was very 
strange to walk through the streets on a Sunday morning, and note 
how few of them the barbarous jangling of bells that was driving 
the sick and nervous mad, called away from their own quarter, 
from their oxvn close rooms, from the corners of their own streets, 
where they lounged listlessly, gazing at all the church and chapel 
going, as at a tiling with which they had no manner of concein. 
Nor was it merely the stranger wdio noticed this, because there was 
a native organisation in Coketown itself, w’hose members were to 
be heard of in the House of Commons every session, indignantly 
petitioning for acts of parliament that should make these people 
religious by main force. Then came the Teetotal Society, who 
complained that these same people would got drunk, and showed 
in tabular statements that they did get- dnmk, and proved at tea 
parties that no inducement, human or Divine (except a medal), 
would induce them to forego their custom of getting drunk. Then 
came the chemist and druggist, wdth other tabular statements, 
showing that when they didn’t get dnmk, they took opium. Then 
came the experienced chaplain of the jail, with more tabular state¬ 
ments, outdoing all the jirevious tabular statements, and showing 
that the same people would resort to low' haunts, hidden from the 
public eye, where they heard low singing and saw low dancing, and 
mayhap joined in it; and where A. B., aged twenty-four next birth¬ 
day, and committed for eighteen months’ solitaiy, had himself said 
(not that he had ever shown himself particularly worthy of belief) 
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his miu began, as he wsis perfectly sure and confident that otherwise 
he would have been a tip-top moral specimen. Then came Mr. 
Gradgrind and Mr. Bounderby, the two gentlemen at this present 
moment walking through Coketown, and both eminently practical, 
who could, on occasion, furnish more tabular statements <lerived 
from their own personal experience, and illustrated by cases they 
had known and seen, from wliich it clearly appeared — in short, it 
was the only clear thing in the case — that these same people were 
a bad lot altogether, gentlemen ; that do what you would for them 
they were never thankful for it, gentlemen ; that they were restless, 
gentlemen ; that they never knew what they wanted; that they 
lived upon the best, and bought fresh butter; and insisted on 
Mocha coffee, and rejected all but prime parts of meat, and yet 
were eternally dissatisfied and unmanageable. In short it wjis 
the moral of the old nurseiy fable : 


There was an old woman, and what do you think ? 

She lived upon notliing but victuals and drink ; 

Victuals and drink were the whole of her diet. 

And yet this old woman would nevek be cpiiet. 

Is it possible, I wonder, that there was any analogy between the 
case of the Coketo\vu population and the case of the little Grad- 
grinds ? Surely, none of us in our sober senses and acquainted 
with figures are to be told at this time of day, that one of the fore¬ 
most elements in the existence of the Coketown working-people had 
been for scores of years, deliberately set at nought ? That there 
was any Fancy in them demanding to be brought into healthy ex¬ 
istence instead of struggling on in convulsions? That exactly m 
the ratio as they worked long and monotonously, the craving grew 
within them for some physical relief—some relaxation, encouraging 
good humour and good spirits, and giving them a vent — some recog¬ 
nised holiday though it were but for an honest dance to a stirring 
band of music — some occasional light pic m which even M Choak- 
umchild had no finger-which craving must and would U satis¬ 
fied aright, or must and would inevitably go wrong, until the laws 

nf the Creation were repealed ? 

» This man lives at Pod’s End, and I don’t quite know Pod s 
End,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ Which is it, Bounderby 1 ” 

Mr Bounderby knew it was somewhere doum town, but knew 
no more resecting it. So they stopped for a moment, looking 

Tlmnst as they did so, there came running round the comer of 
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are you going? Stop!” Girl number twenty stopped then, pal¬ 
pitating, and made him a curtsy. 

“ Why are you tearing about the streets,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 

“ in this improper manner ? ” 

“ I was — I was run after, sir,” the girl panted, “ and I wanted 
to get away.” 

“ Run after ? ” repeated Mr. Gradgiind. “ Who would nin after 
you 1 ” 

Tlie question was unexpectedly and suddenly answered for her, 
by the colourless boy, Bitzer, who came round the comer with such 
blind speed and so little anticipating a stoppage on the pavement, 
that he brought himself up against Mr. Gradgrind’s waistcoat and 
rebounded into the road. 

“What do you mean, boy? ” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ What are 
you doing? How dare you dash against — everybody — in tliis 
manner ? ” 

Bitzer picked up his cap, which the concussion had knocked off; 
and backing, and knuckling his forehead, pleaded that it was an 
accident. 

“ Was this boy running after you, Jupe ? ” asked Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl reluctantly. 

“ No, I wasn’t, sir! ” cried Bitzer. “ Not till she ran away from 
me. But the horse-riders never mind what they say, sir; they’re 
famous for it. You know the horse-riders are famous for never 
minding what they say,” addressing Sissy. “It’s as well known in 
the town as — please, sir, as the multiplication table isn’t known to 
the horse-riders.” Bitzer tried Mr. Bounderby with this. 

“ He frightened me so,” said the girl, “ >vith his cruel faces ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Bitzer. “ Oh ! An’t you one of the rest! An’t 
you a horse-rider ! I never looked at her, sir. I asked her if she 
would know how to define a horse to-morrow, and offered to tell her 
again, and she ran away, and I ran after her, sir, that she might 
know how to answer when she was asked. You wouldn’t have 
thought of saying such mischief if you hadn’t been a horse-rider! ” 

“ Her calling seems to be pretty well known among ’em,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Bounderby. “ You’d liave had the whole school peep¬ 
ing in a row, in a week.” 

“ Tmly, I think so,” returned his friend. “ Bitzer, turn you 
about and take yourself home. Jupe, stay here a moment. Let 
me hear of your running in this manner any more, boy, and you will 
hear of me through the master of the school. You understand 
what I mean. Go along.” 

The boy stopped in his rapid blinking, knuckled his forehead 
again, glanced at Sissy, turned about, and retreated. 
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“ Now Kiri,” sai.l Mr. Gradgrin.l, “ take this gentleman and me 
to your father’s ; we are__going there. What have you got m that 

bottle you are carrj’ing 1 ” 

“ Gin,” saul Mr. Boimderby. 

“Dear, no, sir! It’s the nine oils. 

:: ?!:: % ^Sw,th.” Then saM Mr. Bonn- 

derh^with a loud short laugh. “ What the devil do you rub your 

oufpoS’always use. sir. when they get any hurts 
in the riuv ” replial the girl, looking over her shoulder, to assu.c 
ImrleTf S her pursuer was gone. “ They bruise themselves ve^^ 

S>"e’?m right,” said Mr. Bounderby^ “ for being idle.” She 

1 1 iin it his face with mingled astonishment and dread. 

® u By Geor-e ! " said Mr. Bounderby. “ when I was four or five 

^ ° i.t »r/Mi T hnd worse bruises upon me than ten oils, 

years younger than you, n P ^ 

twenty oils, forty oiK ^ov 

XeCc7ngt-e!" ^^ron the^are ground and was lar- 

™ Mr Gmd'rindXugh l>ard enough, was by no means so rougli 
Mr. Gra ^ bounderby. His character was not unkind, all 
a man as . have been a very kind one indeed, if 

things n^istake in tlm arithmetic that bal- 

he had 0 y „ in what he meant for a reassunng 

«- j™? i»- '• '■ 

o’tK’h, sir, and-if you wouldn’t mind, sir-this is the 

■” . 1 .t twiliiTht at the door of a mean little public- 

Shc Stopped tl it As haggard and as shabby, as if, 

house, vyith d® ^ taken to drinking, and had gone 

mind, and waiting ^ Merrylegs, and he only barks.” 

should hear a , ^^^if Mr. Bounderby, entering 

iJ w*niic laugh: “Pretty weU this, for a self-made 
man ! ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
sleaiiy’s horsemanship. 

The name of tlic public-house was the Pegasus’s Arms. The 
Pegasus’s legs might have been more to the purpose; but, under¬ 
neath the winged home upon the signboard, tlie Pegiisus’s Ai'ms wiis 
inscribed in Koman letters. Beneath that inscription again, in a 
flowing scroll, the painter had touched ofl’ the lines : 

Good malt makes good beer, 

Walk in, and they’ll draw it here ; 

Good wine makes good brandy, 

Give us a call, and you’ll find it handy. 

Framed and glazed upon the wall behind the dingy little bar, 
was another Pegasus — a theatrical one — with real gauze let in 
for his wings, golden stars stuck on all over him, and his ethereal 
harness made of red silk. 

As it had grown too dusky without, to see the sign, and as it 
had not grown light enough within to see the picture, Mr. Grad- 
grind and Mr. Bounderby received no oflence from these idealities. 
They followed the girl up some steep corner-stairs without meeting 
any one, and stopped in the dark while she went on for a candle. 
They expected eveiy moment to hear Mcrrylegs give tongue, but 
the highly trained performing dog had not barked when the girl 
and the candle appeared together. 

“ Father is not in our room, sir,” she said, with a face of great 
surprise. “If you wouldn’t mind walking in. I’ll find him di¬ 
rectly.” 

They walked in ; and Sissy, having set two chairs for them, sped 
away, with a quick light step. It was a mean, shabbily furnished 
room, with a bed in it. The white night-cap, embellished with 
two peacock’s feathers and a pigtail bolt upright, in which Signor 
Jupe had that veiy afternoon enlivened the varied performances 
with his chaste Shaksperian quips and retorts, hung upon a nail; 
but no other portion of his wardrobe, or other token of himself or 
his pursuits, was to be seen anywhere. As to Merrylegs, that 
'Respectable ancestor of the highly trained animal who went aboard 
the ark, might have been accidentally shut out of it, for any sign 
of a dog that was manifest to eye or ear in the Pegasus’s Arms. 

They heard the doors of rooms above, opening and shutting as 
Sissy went from one to another in quest of her father; and pres¬ 
ently they heard voices expressing surprise. She came bounding 
down again in a great hurry, opened a battered and mangy old hair 
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tmiik, found it empty, and looked round with her hands clasped 

and lier face full of terror. , , t i ’ 4 . i. 

“ Father must have gone down to the Booth, sir. I don t know 

why he should go there, but he must be there; I’ll bring him in a 

minute ' ” She was gone directly, without her bonnet, u ith her 

long, dark, childish hair streaming behind her „ „ , . 

“ What does she mean ! ” said Mr. Gradgnnd. Back lu a 

minute 1 It’s more than a mile oil.” 

Before Mr. Boiinderby could reply, a young man appeared at the 

door, and introducing himself with the words, 
gentlemen !” walked in with his hands in his pockets. His fac , 
dose shaven, thin, and sallow, was shaded by a great quantity of 
dark hair, bnished into a roll all round his head and parted up 
the centre His legs were veiy robust, but shorter than legs of 
gtd proportions should have been. His chest and back were im 

fnuch too broad, as his legs were too short. He was ^ 

Newmarket coat and tight-fitting trousere; wore a shawl round 
his neck ■ smelt of lamp-oil, straw, orange-peel, homes provender, 
and sawd’ust • and looked a most remarkable sort ot Centaur, com¬ 
pounded of the stable and the play-house. Where the one be^n, 

^ ntlier ended nobody could have told with any precision. 

¥h1s Siitlem n menH^ in the bills of the day as Mr. E. 

W B Ch h“rs so justly celebrnted for his danng vaulting act as 
lo Wnd Hunisi^n of the North American Prairies; in which 
^ 1 r^orfnmnnre a diminutive boy with an old face, wlio now 
popular '”',3 infant son : being carried upside 

accompanied hi , ‘ ^ nnd held by the crown 

down f f the palm of his father’s hand, aecord- 

of his mteiTial’manner in which wild huntsmen may be 

'I® fom iftte Made up with curls, wreaths, 

1 Jl mu^r carmiue, this hopeful young person 

3 into - 

ing »It was you, I believe, that were wishmg to 

see Jupe ! ” andErrind “ His daughter has gone to fetch 

ii pi-1 - 

sage for him "ntt y""- „ , Boiinderby put in, “ we are the kind 

; dort to., tt' ™i"« 
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“ I liavc not,” retorted ]\Ir. Childers, after suireying him from 
head to foot, the honour of knowing you, — but if you mean that 
you can make more money of your time tliaii I can of mine, 1 
should judge from your appearance, that you arc about right.” 

^‘And when j'ou have made it, you can keep it too, I should 
think,” said Cupid. 

“ Kidderminster, stow that! ” said Mr. Childers. (Master Kid¬ 
derminster was Cupid’s mortal name.) 

“What does he come here cheeking us for, then?” cried Master 
Kidderminster, showung a very irascible temperament. “If you 
want to cheek us, pay your ochre at the doors and take it out.” 

“Kidderminster,” said Mr. Childers, raising his voice, “stow 
tlijit! — Sir,” to Mr. Gradgrind, “I was atldressing myself to you. 
You may or you may not be aware (for perhaps you have not been 
much in the audience), that Jupe has missed his tip very often, 
lately.” 

“ Has — what has he missed ? ” asked Mr. Gradgrind, glancing 
at the potent Bounderby for assistance. 

“ Missed his tip.” 

“ Offered at the Garters four times last night, and never done 
’em once,” said Master Kidderminster. “ Missed his tip at the 
banners, too, and was loose in his ponging.” 

“ Didn’t do what he ought to do. Was short in his leaps and 
bad in his tumbling,” Mr. Childers interpreted. 

“ Oh! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ that is tip, is it ? ” 

“ In a general way that’s missing his tip,” Mr. E. W. B. Childers 
answered. 

“ Nine oils, Meriylegs, missing tips, gartere, banners, and Pong¬ 
ing, eh! ” ejaculated Botmderby, with his laugh of laughs. “ Queer 
sort of company, too, for a man who has raised himself.” 

“Lower yourself, then,” retorted Cupid. “Oh Lord! if you’ve 
raised yourself so high as all that comes to, let yourself down a bit.” 

“ This is a very obtrusive lad! ” said Mr, Gradgrind, turning, and 
knitting his brows on him. 

“We’d have had a young gentleman to meet you, if we had 
known you were coming,” retorted Master Kidderminster, nothing 
abashed. “ It’s a pity you don’t have a bespeak, being so particu¬ 
lar. You’re on the Tight^Jeff, ain’t you? ” 

“What does this unmannerly boy mean,” asked Mr. Gradgrind, 
eyeing him in a sort of desperation, “by Tight-Jeff?” 

“ There ! Get out, get out! ” said Mr. Childers, thrusting his 
young friend from the room, rather in the prairie manner. “ Tight- 
Jeff or Slack-Jeff, it don’t much signify; it’s only tight-rope and 
slack-rope. You were going to give me a message for Jupe?” 
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“Yes, I was.” . 

“Then,” continued Mr. Childei-s, quickly, “my opinion is, he 

will never receive it. Do you know much of him ? 

“ I never saw the man in my life.” 

“ I doubt if you ever will see him now. It’s pretty plain to me, 
he’s off.” 

“ Do you mean that he has deserted his daughter ?” 

“Ay« I mean,” said Mr. Childers, with a nod, “that he has cut. 
He was’goosed last night, he was goosed the night before last, he 
was goosed to-day. He has lately got in the way of bemg always 

goosed, and he can’t stand it. i i nr 

“ Why has he been — so very much — Goosed ? asked Mr. 

Gradgrind, forcing the word out of himself, with great solemnity 

“His joints arc turning stiff, and he is gettmg used up, _ said 
Childers. “ He has his points as a Cackler still, but he can t get 

a living out of them^ , „ -.r • i »> 

“ A Cackler ! ” Bounderby repeated. “ Here we go again! 

“A speaker if the gentleman likes it better,” said Mr. E. W. 

B. Childers, superciliously throwing the interpretation over his 

shoulder, and accompanjiug it with a shake of his long —- 

which all shook at once. “Now, it’s a remarkable fact, sir that 

it cut that man deeper, to know that ^his daughter knew of his being 

goosed, than to go through with it.” 

“Good'” interrupted Mr. Bounderby. “This is good. Grad- 
grind ! A man so fond of his daughter, that he nms away from 
her I Tl.is is devilish good ! Ha! ha! Now, 111 tel you what, 
voung man. I haven’t always occupied my present station of life. 

I know what these things are. You may be astonished to hear it, 

but my mother ran away from wc.” x . n 

E. W. B. Cliilders replied pointedly, that he was not at all aston- 

“’^uVery’weu',” said Bounderby. “ I was bom in a ditch, and my 
rrarvfiinr rjin awav from me. Do I excuse her for it ? ^o. Havel 
“ er excused her for it 1 Not I. What do I call her for it i I <^U 
her probably the very worst woman that ever lived in the world, ex- 
Lpt my drunken grLdmother. There’s no family pnde about me 
thLe’s no imaginative sentimental humbug about me. I ^ spade 

^ I Bhould call her if she had been 

Th^mother of Dick Jones of Wapping. So, with to man He is a 

"‘"^Tt“JalUhe to^e what he is or what he is not, whether 
in EngLh or’Xeto in French,” retorted Mr. E. W. B. Childem, 
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facing about. “I am telling your friend what’s the fact; if you 
don’t like to iiear it, you can avail yourself of the open air. You 
give it mouth enough, you do; but give it mouth in your own 
building at least,” remonstrated E. W. B. with stern irony. “Don’t 
give it mouth in this building, till you’re called upon. You have 
got some building of your own, I dare say, now 1 ” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Mr. Bounderby, rattling his money and 
laughing. 

“ Then give it mouth in your own building, will you, if you 
please ! ” said Childers. “Because this isn’t a strong building, and 
too much of you might bring it down ! ” 

Eyeing Mr. Bounderby from head to foot again, he turned from 
him, as from a man finally disposed of, to Mr. Gradgrind. 

“ Jupe sent his daughter out on an errand not an hour ago, and 
then was seen to slip out himself, with his hat over his eyes, and a 
bundle tied up in a handkerchief under his arm. She will never 
believe it of him but he has cut away and left her.” 

“ Prav,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ why will she never believe it of 
him ? ” ^ 

“ Because those two were one. * Because they were never asun¬ 
der. Because, up to this time, he seemed to dote upon her,” said 
Childers, taking a step or two to look into the empty tnink. Both 
Mr. Childers and Master Kidderminster walked in a curious man¬ 
ner ; with their legs wider apart than the general run of men, and 
with a very knowing assumption of being stiff in the knees. This 
walk was common to all the male members of Sleary’s company, 
and was understood to express, that they were always on horseback. 

“ Poor Sissy ! He had better have apprenticed her,” said Childers, 
giving his hair another shake, as he looked up from the empty 
box. “ Now, he leaves her without anything to take to.” 

“ It is credihible to you, who have never been apprenticed, to 
express that opinion,” returned Mr. Gradgrind, approvingly. 

“/never apprenticed? I was apprenticed when I was seven 
year old.” 

“Oh! Indeed?” said Mr. Gradgrind, rather resentfully, as hav¬ 
ing been defrauded of his good opinion. “ I was not aware of its 
being the custom to apprentice young persons to-” 

“Idleness,” Mr. Bounderby put in mth a loud laugh. “No, by 
tlie Lord Harry 1 Nor I! ” 

“ Her father always had it in his head,” resumed Childers, feign¬ 
ing unconsciousness of Mr. Bounderby’s existence, “ that she was 
to be taught the deuce-and-all of education. How it got into his 
head, I can’t say; I can only say that it never got out. He has 
been picking up a bit of reading for her, here — and a bit of writ" 
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ing for her, there - and a bit of cipliering for lier, somewhere else 
W' B. ChildLs took one of his hands out of liis pockets 

t.e sake,«f tl. 

wal’ r'pleSed^ S'Pu.^h. 't rcouldiTkltogethpr make out why, 

7Ze^ asTe were not stationary l>ere, being butT comers and goem 

Invwi ere I suppose. Unlever, be Imd this move in his mind - 
anywnert ,,‘ 1 ^.,.,eke#—and tlien considered her provided foi. 

If ™u slmuld hapjen to-bd^e looked in to-night for the purpose of 
telUnv him that you wfflKBoing to do her any little aorvioo- said 
Mr Childers stroking 11^ face again, and repeating his lool^ it 
would be ve^y fortunate and well-timed; very fortunate and weU- 

On the contrary,” returned Mr. Grailgrind. “ I came to tell 

him Uiat her connections made her ^^VrS ^ 

that she must not attend any more. Still, it her tati er reaiiy ims 

left her, without any connivance on her part — Bounderby, let me 

‘'"uriorto'Mr. Childers politely betook himself, with his eques- 

trian^walk to the landing outside the door, and there stood stroking 

Ms fale and softly whistling. WhUe thus en^ged, he overheard 

inch nhr^cs in Mr. Bounderby’s voice as “ No. I s^y no. I 
such phrases 1 means.” While, from Mr. Gradgrmd, 

M^Sn his nmcldower tone the words, “ But even as an exam^ 
he heara m n pursuit which has been the subject of a 

5:ulg^rSt?S tS ends in. Think of it, Bounderby, in 

Mranwhilc 'thrVarious members of Sleary’s company gradually 
Meanwhile i regions, where they were quartered, 

gathered ‘“fXn- in loiv voices to one another and 

krThildem ^adually imsinuated themselves and him into the 
to Mr. Cbdders gr } handsome young women among 

room. There were t husbands, and their two or three 

them, ^ ‘ or nine little children, who did the fairy 
mothers, and their ci^ father of one of the families was in 

business when ^^Tnired. another of the families on the 

the habit of talanemg be fether M ^ 

top of a great pole, Kidderminster for the 

amid of both t all the fathers could dance upon 

apex, and '"“fbottles catch knives and balls, twirl hand- 
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All tho inother.s couM (aii>l tliil) daiico, upon the slack 
wire and the ti;;ht rope, and perfi»rm rajiid acts on hare-baekod 
steeds; none of them were at all particidar in respect of showing 
tlieir lejjs ; and one of tlu'in, alone in a (ireek chariot, drove six in 
hand into every town tliey came to. They all assumed to he mighty 
rakisli ami knowing, they were not very tidy in tlieir private dresses, 
they were not at all orderly in their domestic arrangements, and the 
eomhined literature of the whole company wouhl have produced but 
a poor letter on any subject. Yet there was a remarkable gentle¬ 
ness and childishne.ss about these people, a special inaptitude for 
any kind of sharj) practice, and an untiring readiness to hell) and 
pity one anotlnn*, deserving often of as much respect, and always 
of as much generous construction, as the every-day virtues of any 
class of j»e(»j»le in the world. 

J.ast of all apiteared Mr. Sleary; a stout man as already men¬ 
tioned, with one fixed eye, ami one loose eye, a voice {if it can be 
called so) like the efforts of a broken old jiair of bellows, a flabby 
surfac.e, and a muddled head which was never sober and never drunk. 

“ Tlnpiire ! ’’ said Mr. Sleary, who was troubled with asthma, and 
whose breatli came far too thick and lieavy for the letter s, “ Your 
thervant! Thith ith a bad i)iethe of bithnith, thith ith. YouVe 
heard of my Clown and hith dog being thnppothed to have 
morrithed 1 ” 

lie a<ldressed Mr. (Jradgrind, who answered “Yes.” 

“ Well, Tlxpiire,” he returned, taking off his hat, and rubbing 
the lining with his poi'ket-handkorchief, which he kept inside for tlie 
])urpo.se. “ Ith it your intenthion to do anything for the poor girl, 
Th.|uirer’ 

“ I shall have something to propose to her when she conics back,” 
saitl Mr. (rradgrinil. 

“Clad to liear it, Tlnpuro. Not that I want to get rid of the 
child, any more than I want to thtand in her way. I’m willing to 
take lier jirentith, tliough at lier age ith late. My voithe ith a little 
huthky, Tlitpure, and not oathy heard by them ath don’t know me ; 
but if you’d been chilled and heated, heated and chilled, chilled and 
heated in the ring when you wath young, ath often ath I have been, 
yoitr voithe wouldn't have lathted out. Thquire, no more than mine.” 

“ I dare say not,” said Mr. (Inulgrind. 

“ What thall it be, Tlupiire, while you wait 1 Thall it be Therry I 
CJive it a name, Tluiuire ! ” said i^Ir. Sleary, with hospitable ease. 

“ Nothing for me, I thank you,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Don’t thay nothing, Tlnpure. What doth your friend thay? 
If you haven't took your feed yet, have a glath of bitterth.” 

Here his daughter Josephine — a pretty iair-haired girl of eigh- 
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teen w''o had heen tied on a liorse at two years old, and had made 
a will at twelve, which she always ciirried about with her, expres¬ 
sive of her dying desire to be <lrawn to the grave by the two piebald 
ponies — cried, “ Father, hush ! she has come back ! riien came 
Sissy Jupe, running into the room as she had run out of it. And 
when she saw them all assembled, and saw their looks, and saw no 
father there, she broke into a most deplorable cry, and took refuge 
on the bosom of the most accomplished tight-rope lady (herself m 
the family-way), who knelt down on the floor to nurse her, and to 

weep over her. . „ . _ 

“ Ith an infenial thame, upon my soul it ith, said Sleary. 

“ 0 mv dear father, my good kind father, where are you gone 1 

You are gone to try to do me some good, I know ! You are gone 

away for my sake, I am sure! And how miserable and helpless 

you will be without me, poor, poor father, until you come back . 

It was so pathetic to hear her saying many things of this kind, 

with her face turned upward, and her arms stretched out as if she 

were trying to stop his departing shadow and embrace it, th.it no 

mie spoke a word untU Mr. Boiinderby (growing impatient) took 

“Nowrgood‘'people all,” said he, “this is wanton waste of time. 
Let the understand the fact. Let her take jt from me if you 
Uke who have been run away from myself. Here, what s your 
name' Your father has absconded — deserted you —and jou 

mustn’t expect to see him again as long as you live. 

They cared so little for plain Fact, these people and were in that 

ailvanced state of degeneracy on the subject, that 
imnressed by the speaker’s strong common sense, they took it m 
extraordinaiy dudgeon. The men muttered “ Shame. and the 
women “ Brate! ’’ and Sleary, in some haste, communicated the 

followinff bint, apart to Mr. Bounderby. 

TteU You wbat, Thquire. To thpeak plum to you, iny opinion 

ith that yKl bitter cut it thort, and drop it. Tliey^rc a veiy 
1 nfnrM nconle mv people, but they’re accuthtomed to be quick 
Tthetr mt'el'llthTL'^d Ff you don’t act upon my advithe, I’m 
1 1 T rlnn^t belicvc tlicv^U pith you out 0 winder. 

mT Bounderby being restrained by this mild suggestion, Mr. 
Gradgrind found an opening for his eminently practical exposition 

"“at k'’i“no moment,” said he, “whether this person is to be 
1 ftt anv time, or the contrary. He is gone away, 

S^et^n" “preS expectation of his return. That, I believe, 

" “^tth“aiF5 T^re. Thick to that! ” From Sleaiy. 
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“ Well then. I, who came here to inform the father of the 
poor girl, Jupe, that she could not be received at the school any 
more, in consequence of there being practical objections, into 
which I need not enter, to the reception there of the children of 
persons so employed, am prepared in these altered circum¬ 
stances to make a proposal. I am willing to take charge of you, 
Jupe, and to educate you, and provide for you. The only con¬ 
dition (over and above your good behaviour) I make is, that you 
decide now, at once, whether to accompany me or remain here. 
Also, that if you accompany me now, it is understood that you 
communicate no more with any of your friends who are here pres¬ 
ent. These observations comprise the whole of the case.” 

“At the thame time,” said Sleary, “I mutht put in my word, 
Thquire, tho that both thides of the banner may be equally theen. 
If you like, Thethilia, to be prentitht, you know the natur of the 
work and you know your companionth. Emma Gordon, in whothe 
lap you’re a lying at prethent, would be a mother to you, and 
Joth’pliine would be a thithter to you. I don’t pretend to be of 
the angel breed mythelf, and I don’t thay but what, when you 
mith’d your tip, you’d find me cut up rough, and thwear an oath 
or two at you. But what I thay, Thquire, ith, that good tem- 
I)ercd or bad tempered, I never did a horthe a injury yet, no 
more than thwearing at him went, and that I don’t expect I thall 
begin otherwithe at my time of life, mth a rider. I never wath 
much of a Cackler, Thquire, and I have thed my thay.” 

The latter part of this speech was addressed to Mr. Gradgrind, 
who received it with a grave inclination of his head, and then 
remarked : 

“The only observation I will make to you, Jupe, in the way 
of influencing your decision, is, that it is highly desirable to have 
a sound practical education, and that even your father himself 
(from what I understand) appears, on your behalf, to have known 
and felt that much.” 

The last words had a visible effect upon her. She stopped in 
her wild crying, a little detached herself from Emma Gordon, and 
turned her face full upon her patron. The whole company per¬ 
ceived the force of the change, and drew a long breath together, 
that plainly said, “she will go ! ” 

“Be sure you know your own mind, Jupe;'* Mr. Gradgrind cau¬ 
tioned her; “ I say no more. Be sure you know your own mind ! ” 

“When father comes back,” cried the g^l, bursting into tears 
again after a minute’s silence, “ how will he ever find me if I go 
away ! ” 

“You may be quite at ease,” said Mr. Gradgrind, calmly; he 
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worked out the whole matter like a sum : “ you may be quite at ease, 
Jupe, oil that score. In such a case, your father, I apprehend, 
must find out Mr.-” 

“ Tlileary. Thath my name, Thquire. Not athamed of it. 
Known all over England, and alwayth paythe ith way.” 

“Must find out Mr. Sleary, who would then let him know 
where you went. I should have no power of keeping you against 
his wish, and he w’ouid have no difficulty, at any time, in finding 
Mr. Thomas Gradgrind of Coketown. I am w'ell knowm.” 

“Well known,” assented Mr. Sleary, rolling his loose eye. 
“You’re one of the thort, Thquire, that keepth a prethiouth thight 
of money out of the houthe. But never mind that at prethent.” 

There was another silence; and then she exclaimed, sobbing 
with her hands before her face, “ Oh give me my clothes, give me 
my clothes, and let me go away before I break my heart! ” 

The women sadly bcstiiTed themselves to get the clothes together 
— it w'as soon done, for they were not many — and to pack them 
in a basket which had often travelled wtli them. Sissy sat all 
the time, upon the ground, still sobbing, and covering her eyes. 
Mr. Gradgrind and his friend Bounderby stood near the door, 
ready to take her away. Mr. Sleary stood in the middle of the 
room, >vith the male members of the company about him, exactly 
as he would have stood in the centre of the ring during his daughter 
Josephine’s performance. He wanted nothing but his whip. 

The basket packed in silence, they brought her bonnet to her, 
and smoothed her disordered hair, and put it on. Then they 
pressed about her, and bent over her in very natural attitudes, 
kissing and embracing her: and brought the children to take 
leave of her; and were a tender-hearted, simple, foolish set of 
women altogether. 

“ Now, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ If you are quite determined, 
come! ” 

But she had to take her farewell of the male part of the com¬ 
pany yet, and every one of them had to unfold his arms (for they 
all assumed the professional attitude wdien they found themselves 
near Sleaiy), and give her a parting kiss — Master Kidderminster ^ 
excepted, in whose young nature there was an original flavour of 
the misanthrope, who was also known to have harboured matrimo¬ 
nial views, and who moodily withdrew. Mr. Sleary was reserved 
until the last. Opening his arms wde he took her by both her 
hands, and would have sprung her up and down, after the riding- 
master manner of congratulating young ladies on their dismounting 
from a rapid act; but there was no rebound in Sissy, and she only 
stood before him crying. 
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“Good*bye, my dear !” said Sleary. “You’ll make your fortun, 

I hope, and none of our poor folkth will ever trouble you, I’ll 
pound it. I with your father hadn’t taken hith dog with him; 
ith a ill-conwcnicnth to liave the dog out of the billth. But on 
thecond thoughtli, he wouldn’t have performed without hith ’math- 
tor, tho ith ath broad ath ith long! ” 

With that he regarded her attentively with his fixed eye, sur¬ 
veyed his company with his loose one, kissed her, shook his head, 
and handed her to Mr. Gradgrind os to a horse. 

“ There the ith, Thquire,” he said, sweeping her ^vith a profes¬ 
sional glance as if she were being adjusted in her seat, “ and thc’Il 
do you juthtithe. Good bye, Thethilia ! ” 

“Good bye, Cecilia!” “Good bye, Sissy!” “God bless you, 
dear ! ” In a variety of voices from all tlie room. 

But tlic riding-master eye had observed the bottle of the nine oils 
in her bosom, and he now interposed with “ Leave the bottle, my 
dciir; ith large to carry ; it will be of no uthe to you now. Give 
it to me ! ” 

“ No, no ! ” she said, in another burst of tears. “ Oh, no ! 
Pray let me keep it for father till he comes back ! He will want 
it when he comes back. He had never thought of going away, 
^when he sent me for it. I must keep it for him, if you please ! ” 

“ Tlio be it, my dear. (You thee how it ith, Thquire !) Fare¬ 
well, Thctliilia ! My latht wordth to you ith thith, Thtick to the 
termth of your engagement, be obedient to the Thquire, and forget 
util. But if, when you’re grown up and married and well off, you 
come upon any horthc-riding ever, don’t be hard upon it, don’t be 
croth with it, give it a Bethpeak if you can, and think you might 
do wurth. People must be amuthed, Thquire, somehow,” contim 
ued Sleary, rendered more pursy than ever, by so much talking; 
“ they can’t be alwayth a working, nor yet they can’t be alwayth a 
learning. Make the betht of uth ; not the wurtht. I’ve got my 
living out of the horthe-riding all my life, I know; but I conthider 
tliat I lay down the philothophy of the thubject when I thay to 
you, Thquire, make the betht of uth : not the wurtht! ” 

The Sleary philosophy wa.s propounded as they went downstairs; 
and the fixed eye of Philosophy — and its rolling eye, too — soon 
lost the three figures and the basket in the darkness of the street. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MRS. tfPARSIT. 

Mr. Bouxderby being a baclielor, an eblerly lady presided 
over his establishment, in eonsideration ot a certain animal stipend, 
iirs. Sparsitwas this ladj-s name; and she was a prominent figure 
in attendance on Mr. Bounderby’s car, as it rolled along in triumph 

with the Bully of humility inside. 

For, Mrs. Sparsit had not only seen different days, but was highly 
connected. She had a great aunt living in these very times called 
Lady Scadgers. Mr. Sparsit, deceased, of whom she was the relict, 
had been by the mother’s side what Mrs. Sparsit still called “ a Fow¬ 
ler.” Strangers of limited information and dull apprehension were 
sometimes observed not to know what a Powler was, and even to 
appear uncertain whether it might be a business, or a political paity, 
or a profession of faith. The better class of minds, however, did not 
need to be informed that the Powlers were an ancient stock, who 
could trace themselves so exceedingly far back that it was not sur- 
prisin<T if they sometimes lost themselves — which they had rather 
frequently done, as respected horse-flesh, blind-hookey, Hebrew mone¬ 
tary transactions, and the Insolvent Debtors Couit. 

The late Ur. Sparsit, being by the mother’s side a Powler, mar¬ 
ried this lady, being by the father’s side a Scadgers. Lady Scad¬ 
gers (an immensely fat old woman, vnth an inordinate appetite for 
butchers’ meat, and a mysterious leg which had now refused to get 
out of bed for fourteen years) contrived the marnagc, at a period 
when Sparsit was just of age, and chiefiy noticeable for a slender 
body weakly supported on two long slim props, and surmounted 
by no head worth mentioning. He inherited a fair fortune from his 
uncle but owed it all before he came into it, and spent it twice over 
imm^iately afterwards. Thus, when he died, at twenty-four (the 
scene of his decease, Calais, and the cause, brandy), he did not leave 
his widow, from whom he had been separated soon after the honey¬ 
moon in affluent circumstances. That bereaved lady, fifteen years 
older’than he, fell presently at deadly feud with her only relative, 
Laily Scadt^ers; and, partly to spite her ladyship, and partly to 
maintain herself, went out at a salary. And here she was now, in 
her elderly days, with the Coriolanian style of nose and the dense 
black eyebrows which had captivated Sparsit, making Mr. Boun¬ 
derby’s tea as he took his breakfast. , 

If Bounderby had been a Conqueror, and Mrs. Sparsit a captive 
Princess whom he tobk about as a feature in his state-proc^ions, he 
could not have made a greater flourish with her than he habitually 
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(lid. Just as it belonged to his boastfulness to depreciate his own 
extraction, so it belonged to it to exalt Jlrs. Sparsit’s. In the 
measure that lie would not allow his own youth to have been at¬ 
tended by a single favourable circumstance, he brightened Mrs. Spar- 
sit’s juvenile career with every possible advantage, and showered 
wagon-loads of early roses all over that lady’s path. “ And yet, sir,” 
he would say, “ how does it turn out after all ? Why here she is at 
a hundred a year (I give her a hundred, which she is pleased to term 
handsome), keeping the house of Josiah Bounderby of Coketoivn!” 

Nay, he made this foil of his so very widely known, that third 
parties took it up, and handled it on some occasions with consider¬ 
able briskness. It was one of the most exasperating attributes of 
Bounderby, that he not only sang his own praises but stimulated 
other men to sing them. Tliere was a moral infection of clap-trap 
in him. Strangers, modest enough elsewhere, started up at dinners 
in Coketown, and boasted, in quite a rampant way, of Bounderby. 
Tliey made him out to be the Royal arms, the Union-Jack, Magna 
C’harta, John Bull, Habeas Corpus, the Bill of Rights, An English¬ 
man’s house is his castle. Church and State, and God save the Queen, 
all j)ut together. And as often (and it was very often) as an orator 
of this kind brought into his peroration, 

“ I’rinces and lords may tlourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made,” 

— it was, for certain, more or less understood among the company 
that he had heard of Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “you are unusually slow, 
sir, with your breakfiist this morning.” 

“Why, ma’am,” he returned, “I am thinking about Tom Grad- 
grind’s whim”; Tom Gradgrind, for a bluff independent manner 
of speaking — as if somebody were always endeavouring to bribe him 
with immense sums to say Thomas, and he wouldn’t; “Tom Grad- 
grind’s whim, ma’am, of bringing up the tumbling-girl.” 

“ The girl is now waiting to know,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “ whether 
she is to go straight to the school, or up to the Lodge.” 

“ She nmst wait, ma’am,” answered Bounderby, “ till I know 
myself. We shall have Tom Gradgrind down here presently, I 
svippose. If he should wish her to remain here a day or two longer, 
of course she can, ma’am.” 

“ Of course she can if you wish it, Mr. Bounderby.” 

“ I told him I Avould give her a shake-do4vn here, last night, in 
order that he might sleep on it before he decided to let her have 
any association with Louisa.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Bounderby ? Very thoughtful of you ! ” 
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Mrs. Sparsit’s Coriolaniau nose uudenvent a .sliglit expansion of 
the nostrils, and her black eyebrows contracted as she took a sip of 


“ It's tolerably clear to me,'' said Bounderby, “ that the little puss 
can get small good out of such companionship. 

“Are you speaking of young Miss Gradgrind, Mr. Bounderbyr’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m speaking of Louisa.” 

Your observation being limited to ^ little puss, said Mrs. 
Sparsit, “ and there being two little girls in question, I did not know 
which might be indicated by that expression. ^ ^ 

“Louisa,” repeated Mr. Bounderby. “Louisa, Louisa. 

“ You are quite another father to Louisa, sir.” Mrs. Spamit took 
a little more tea; and, as she bent her again contracted eyebrows 
over her steaming cup, rather looked as if her classical countenance 

were invoking the infernal gods. 

“ If you had said I was another father to Tom — young lorn, 1 
meiin not my friend Tom Gradgrind — you might have been nearer 
the mark. I am going to take young Tom into my office. Going 

to have him under my wing, ma’am.” 

“ Indeed 1 Rather young for that, is he not, sir ? Mrs. bpar- 

sit’s “ sir ” in addressing Mr. Bounderby, was a word of ceremony, 
rather exacting consideration for herself in the use, than honouring 


“’I’m not going to take him at once; he is to finish his educji- 
tional cramming before then,” said Bonnderb^ “ By the Lord 
Harrv he’ll have enough of it, first and last! He’d open his eyes, 
that W would, if he knew how empty of learning young maw 
was, at his time of life.” Which, by-the bye, he probably did know, 
for iie had heard of it often enough. “ But it’s extraoreiinary the 
difiicnltY I have on scores of such subjects, in speaking to any one 
on equal terms. Here, for example, I have been speaking to you 
this moniing about tumblers. Why, what do you know about 
tumblers 1 At the time when, to have been a tumbler m the mud 
of the streets, would have been a godsend to me, a prize m the 
lottery to me, you were at the Italian Opera. You were coming 
out of the Italiau Opera, ma’am, in white satin and jewels, a bltuie 
of splendour, when I hadn’t a penny to buy a link to light you. 

“I certainh' sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a dignity serenely 
mouniful, “Wii familiar with the Italian Opera at a very early 

^"■‘Egad, ma’am, so was I,” said Bounderby, “-with the wrong 
Bide of it A hard bed the pavement of its Arcade used to make, 
I assure vou People like you, ma’am, accustomed from infancy 
to lie on Down feathers, have no idea /toia hard a pavmg-stone is, 
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without trying it. No, no, it’s of no use my talking to you about 
tumblers. I should speak of foreign dancers, and the West End 
of London, and May Fair, and lords and ladies and lionoura- 
bles.” 

“I trust, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, witli decent resignation, 
“ it is not necessary that you should do anything of that kind. I 
hope I have learnt how to accommodate myself to the changes of 
life. If I have acquired an interest in hearing of your instructive 
experiences, and can scarcely hear enough of them, I claim no merit 
for that, since I believe it is a general sentiment.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said her patron, “perhaps some people may be 
pleased to say that they do like to hear, in his own unpolished way, 
wliat Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown, has gone through. But you 
must confess that you were bom in the lap of luxuiy, yourself. 
Come, ma’am, you know you were born in the lap of luxury.” 

“ I do not, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit with a shake of her head, 
“deny it.” 

Mr. Bounderby was obliged to get up from the table, and stand 
with his back to the fire, looking at her; she was such an enhance¬ 
ment of his position. 

“And you were in crack society. Devilish high society,” he 
said, warming his legs. 

“ It is true, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with an affectation of 
humility the very opposite of his, and therefore in no danger of 
jostling it. 

“You were in the tip-top fashion, and all the rest of it,” said 
Mr. Bounderby. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a kind of social widow¬ 
hood upon her. “It is unquestionably tnie.” 

Mr. Bounderby, bending himself at the knees, literally embraced 
his legs in his great satisfaction and laughed aloud. Mr. and Miss 
Gradgrind being then announced, he received the former with a 
shake of the hand, and the latter with a kiss. 

“Can Jupe be sent here, Bounderby?” asked Mr. Gradgrind. 

Certainly. So Jupe was sent there. On coming in, she curt¬ 
seyed to Ur. Bounderby, and to his friend Tom Gradgrind, and 
also to Louisa; but in her confusion unluckily omitted Mrs. Spar¬ 
sit. Observing this, the blustrous Bounderby had the following 
remarks to make: 

“ Now, I tell you what, my girl. The name of that lady by 
the teapot, is Mrs. Sparsit. That lady acts as mistress of this 
house, and she is a highly connected lady. Consequently, if ever 
you come again into any room in this house, you will make a short 
stay in it if you don’t behave towards that lady in your most 
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respectful manner. Now, I don’t care a button wliat you do to 
me bebiuse I don’t artect to be anybody. So for from having high 
connections I have no connections at all, and I come of the scum of 
the eartli But towards that lady, I do care what you do; and 
you shall do what is deferential and respectful, or you shall not 

“ I hope, Bounderby,” sai.l Mr. Gmdgrind, m a conciliatory 

voice, “that thi-s was merely an oversigdit.” 

“My friend Tom Gradgrind suggests, Mrs. Sparsit, said Boun¬ 
derby “that this was merely an oversight. Very likely. How¬ 
ever, as you are aware, ma’am, I don’t allow of even oversights 

towards you.” ,, > c -i. \ i • 

“You are very good indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, shaking 

her head with her state humility. “ It is not worth speaking of.” 

Sissy who all this time had been faintly excusing herself with 

tears in her eyes, was now wavcl over by the master of the house 

to Mr Gradgrind. She stood looking intently at him, and Louisa 

stood coldly by. with her eyes upon the ground, whUc he proceeded 

trims * 

“ iupe I have made up my mind to take you into my house; 
and, when you are not in attendance at the school, to employ you 
about Mrs. Gradgrind, who is rather an invalid. I have explained 
to Miss Louisa —this is Miss Louisa-the mi.serable but natural 
end of your late career; and you are to expressly understand that 
the whole of that subject is past, and is not to be referred to any 
more. From this time you Ijegin your history. You are, at pres¬ 
ent, ignorant, I know.” 

“ Yes, sir, very,” she answered, curtsejung. 

“ I shall have the satisfaction of causing yon to be strictly edu¬ 
cated;' and you will be a living proof to all who come into com- 
munic^ition with you, of the advantages of the training you will 
receive. You will be reclaimed and formed. You have been in 
the babit now of reading to your father, and those pcop c I found 
vou among I dare say 1 ” said Mr. Gradgrind, beckoning her nearer 

to him before he said so, and dropping his voice 

“ Only to father and Merrylegs,^^sir. At least I mean to father, 

when Merrvleffs was always there.” 

“Never mind Merrylegs, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgnnd with a 
passing frown. “I don’t ask about him I understand you to 

have been in the habit of reading to your father ? , . ^ - 

“ 0 yes sir, thousands of times. They were the happiest — 0, 

of all the happy times we had together, sir ! t • i i i 

It was only Lw when her sorrow broke out, that Louisa looked 

at her. 
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“And wlmt,” asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a still lower voice, “did 
yon read to your father, Jupe ?” 

“ About the Fairies, sir, and the Dwarf, and the Hunchback, 

and tlie Genies,” she sobbed out; “and about-” 

“ Hush ! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ that is enough. Never breathe 
a word of such destructive nonsense any more. Bounderby, this 
is a case for rigid training, and I shall observe it with interest.” 

“ Well,” retunied Mr. Bounderby, “ I have given you my opinion 
already, and I sliouldn't do as you do. But, very well, very well. 
Since you are bent upon it, very well! ” 

So, i\Ir. Gradgrind and his daughter took Cecilia Jupe oft' with 
tliem to Stone Lodge, and on the way Louisa never spoke one word, 
good or bad. And Mr, Bounderby went about his daily pursuits. 
And Mrs. Si)arsit got behind her eyebrows and meditated in the 
gloom of tliat retreat, all the evening. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

NEVER WONDER. 

Let us strike the key-note again, before pursuing the tune. 

When she was half a dozen years younger, Louisa had been over¬ 
heard to begin a conversation with her brother one day, by saying 
“Tom, I wonder” — upon which Mr. Gradgiind, who was the 
person overhearing, stepped forth into the light and said, “Louisa, 
never wonder! ” 

Herein lay the spring of the mechanical art and mystery of 
educating the reason Avithout stooping to the cultivation of the 
sentiments and affections. Never wonder. By means of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, settle everything some¬ 
how, and never wonder. Bring to me, says M'Choakumchild, 
yonder baby just able to walk, and I vnXl engage that it shall 
never wonder. 

Now, besides very many babies just able to walk, there hap¬ 
pened to be in Coketown a considenible population of babies who 
had been walking against time towards the infinite world, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty years and more. These portentous infants being 
alarming creatures to stalk about in any human society, the eigh¬ 
teen denominations incessantly scratched one anotheris faces and 
pulled one another’s hair by way of agreeing on the steps to be 
taken for their improvement — which they never did; a surprising 
circumstance, when the happy adaptation of the means to the end 
is considered. Still, although they differed in every other partic- 
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ular, conceivable and inconceivable (especially inconceivable), they 
were pretty well united on the point that these unlucky infants 
were never to wonder. Body number one, said they must take 
everything on trust. Body number two, said they must take 
everything on political economy. Body number three, -ftTote leaden 
little books for them, showing how tlie good gro^\^l-up baby inva¬ 
riably got to the Savings-bank, and the bad grown-up baby in¬ 
variably got transported. Body number four, under dreary pre¬ 
tences of being droll (when it was very melancholy indeed), 
made the shallowest pretences of concealing pitfalls of knowledge, 
into which it was the duty of these babies to be smuggled 
and inveigled. But, all the bodies agreed that they were never 

to wonder. ,. , , 

There was a library in Coketown, to which general access was 

easy Mr. Gradgrind greatly tormented his mind about what the 
people read in this library: a point whereon little rivers of tabular 
statements periodi^illy flowed into the howling ocean of tabular 
statements, which no diver ever got to any depth in and wmc up 
sane It was a disheartening circumstance, but a melancholy 
fact ’ that even these readers persisted in wondering. They won¬ 
dered about human nature, human pa.ssions, human hopes and 
fears, the stmggles, triumphs and defeats, the cares and joys and 
sorrows the lives and deaths of common men and women ! They 
sometimes, after fifteen hours’ work, sat down to read mere fables 
about men and women, more or less like themselve^ and about 
children, more or less like their own. They took De Foe to their 
bosoms, instead of Euclid, and seemed to be on the whole more 
comforted by Goldsmith than by Cocker. Mr. Gnidgnnd was 
for ever working, in print and out of pnnt, at tliw eccentric sum, 
and he never could make out how it yielded this unaccountable 


^ “lam sick of my life. Loo. I hate it altogether, and I hate 
everybody except you,” said the unnatural young Thomas Gradgrind 
in the hair-cutting chamber at twilight. 

“ You don’t hate Sissy, Tom r * , . i * 

“ I hate to be obliged to caU her Jupe. And she hates me, 

said Tom, moodily. „ „ 

‘‘ No, she does not, Tom, I am sure . i i f i. 

must” said Tom. “She must just hate and detest the 

wholfseSTut of us. They’ll bother her he^ off, I think, before 
they have done with her.^^ Already she is getting as pale as wax, 

Y^nr^^omas Ix^essed these sentiments sitting ;astride of a 
chair before the fire, with his arms on the back, and his sulky face 
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on his arms. His sister sat in the darker comer by the fireside, 
now looking at him, now looking at the bright sparks as tliey 
dropped upon the hearth. 

“As to me,” said Tom, tumbling his hair all manner of ways 
with his sulky hands, “ I am a Donkey, tliat’s what I am. I am 
as obstinate as one, I am more stupid than one, I get as much pleas¬ 
ure Jis one, and I should like to kick like one.” 

“Not me, I hope, Tom?” 

“No, Loo; I wouldn’t Inirt you. I made an exception of you 
at first. I don’t know what this—jolly old — Jaundiced Jail,” 
Tom had paused to find a sufficiently complimentary and expressive 
name for the parental roof, and seemed to relieve his mind for a 
moment by the strong alliteration of this one, “would be without 
you.” 

“ Indeed, Tom ? Do you really and tnily say so ? ” 

“iiy, of course I do. What’s the use of talking about it!” 
returned Tom, cliafing his face on his coat-sleeve, as if to mortify 
his flesh, and Inive it in unison witli his spirit. 

“Because, Tom,” said his sister, after silently watching the 
sparks awhile, “ as I get older, and nearer g^o^ving up, I often sit 
wondering here, and think how unfortunate it is for me that I can’t 
reconcile you to home better than I am able to do. I don’t know 
what other girls know. I can’t play to you, or sing to you. I 
can’t talk to you so as to enlighten your mind, for I never see any 
amusing sights or read any amusing books that it would be a pleas¬ 
ure or a relief to you to talk about, when you are tired.” 

Well, no more do I. I am as bad as you in that respect; and 
I am a Mule too, which you’re not. If father was determined to 
make me cither a Prig or a Mule, and I am not a Prig, wliy, it 

stands to reason, I must be a Mule. And so I am,” said Tom, 
despei-ately. 

Its a great pity,” said Louisa, after another pause, and speak¬ 
ing thoughtfully out of her dark comer ! “ it’s a great pity Tom 
It’s very unfortunate for both of us.” ’ 

Oh ! You,” said Tom j “ you are a girl, Loo, and a girl comes 
out of it better than a boy docs, I don’t miss anything in you. 
You are the only pleasure I have — you can brighten even this 
place — and you can always lead me as you like,” 

“ You are a dear brother, Tom; and while you think I can do 
such things, I don’t so much mind kno^Wng better. Though I do 
know better, Tom, and am very sony for it.” She came and 
kissed him, and went back into her comer again. 

“I wish I could collect all the Facts we^hear so much about,” 
said Tom, spitefuUy setting his teeth, “and aU the Figures, and 
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all the people who found them out: and I wLsh I could put a 
thousand barrels of gunpowder under them, and blow them all up 
together! However, when I go to live with old Bouuderby, I’ll 
have my revenge.” 

“Your revenge, Tom?” 

“ I mean. I’ll enjoy myself a little, and go about and see some¬ 
thing, and hear something. I’ll recompense myself for the way 
in which I have been brought up.” 

“But don’t disappoint yourself beforehand, Tom. Mr. Boun- 
derby thinks as father thinks, and is a great deal rougher, and not 
half so kind.” 

“ Oh ; ” said Tom, laughing ; “ I don’t mind that. I shall very 
well know how to manage and smooth old Bounderby! ” 

Their shadows were defined upon the wall, but tliose of the liigli 
presses in the room were all blended together on the wall and on 
the ceiling, as if the brother and sister were overhung by a dark 
cavern. Or, a fanciful imagination — if such treason could have 
been there — might have made it out to be the shadow of their 
subject, and of its lowering as.sociation with their future. 

“What is your great mode of smoothing and managing, Tom? 
Is it a secret ? ” 

“ Oh! ” said Tom, “ if it is a secret, it’s not far off. It’s you. 
You arc his little pet, you are his favourite; he’ll do anything for 
you. When he says to me what I don’t like, I sliall say to him, 

‘ My sister Loo will be hurt and disappointed, Mr. Bounderby. She 
always used to tell me she was sure you would be easier with me 
than this.’ Tlmt’ll bring him about, or nothing will.” 

After waiting for some answering remark, and getting none, Tom 
wearily relapsed into the present time, and twined himself yawning 
round and about the rails of his cliair, and rumpled his head more 
and more, until he suddenly looked up, and asked : 

“ Have you gone to sleep, Loo ? ” 

“ No, Tom. I am looking at the fire.” 

“You seem to find more to look at in it than ever I could fiml,” 
said Tom. Another of the advantages, I suppose, of being a girl.” 

“ Tom,” inquired his sister, slowly, and in a curious tone, as if 
she were reading what she asked in the fire, and it were not quite 
plainly written there, “ do you look forward with any satisfaction 

to this change to Mr. Bounderby’s ? ” 

“ Wiy, there’s one thing to be said of it,” returned Tom, push¬ 
ing his chair from him, and standing up; “it will be getting away 

from home.” , ^ „ .r • . i • i 

“ There is one tiling to be said of it,” Louisa repeated in her 

former curious tone; “ it will be getting away from home. Yes.” 
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“ Not but what I shall bo vcrj' unwilling, both to leave you, Loo, 
and to leave you here. But I must go, you know, whetlicr I like 
it or not; but I had bettor go where I can take witli me some 
advantJige of your influence, than where I should lose it altogether. 
Don’t you sec ? ” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

The answer was so long in coming, though there was no indecision 
in it, that Tom went and leaned on the back of her chair, to con¬ 
template the fire which so engrossed her, from her point of view, 
and see what he could make of it. 

“ Excoi)t that it is a fire,” said Tom, “ it looks to me as stupid and 
blank jxs everything else looks. What do you see in itl Not a circus?” 

“I don't see anything in it, Tom, particularly. But since I 
luivc been looking at it, I have been wondering about you and me, 
grown up.” 

“Wondering again ! ” said Tom. 

“ I liave such unmanageable thoughts,” returned his sister, “ that 
they will wonder.” 

“ Then I beg of you, Louisa,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, who had 
opened the door without being heard, “ to do nothing of that descrip¬ 
tion, for goodness’ sake, you inconsiderate girl, or I shall never hear 
the la.st of it from your father. And Thomas, it is really shameful, 
with my poor head continually w'earing me out, that a boy brought 
up as you have been, and whose education has cost what youra has, 
shoidd be found encouraging his sister to Nvonder, -when he knows 
his fatlier has expressly said that she is not to do it.” 

Louisa denied Tom’s participation in the offence; but her mother 
stopped her with the conclusive answer, “ Louisa, don’t tell me, in 
my state of health; for unless you had been encouraged, it is mor¬ 
ally and physically impossible that you could have done it.” 

“ I was encouraged by nothing, mother, but by looking at the red 
sparks dropping out of the fire, and whitening and dying. It made 
me think, after all, how short my life would be, and how little I 
could hope to do in it.” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Mrs. Gradgrind, rendered almost energetic. 
“ Nonsense ! Don’t stand there and tell me such stuff, Louisa, to' 
my face, when you know veiy well that if it was ever to reach your 
father’s care I should never hear the last of it. After all the trouble 
that has been taken with you! After the lectures you have at¬ 
tended, and the experiments you have seen! After I have heard 
you myself, when the whole of my right side has been benumbed, 
going on with your master about combustion, and calcination, and 
calorification, and I may say every kind of ation that could drive a 
poor invalid distracted, to hear you talking in this absurd way 
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about sparks and ashes ! I uish,” whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind, 
taking a cliair, and discharging her strongest point before succuml> 
ing under these mere shadows of facts, “yes, I really do wish tliat 
I had never had a family, and then you would have known what 
it was to do ^\'ithout me ! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 
sissy’s progress. 

Sissy Jupe had not an easy time of it, between Mr. M'Choakum- 
child and Mrs. Gradgrind, and was not without strong impulses, in 
the first months of her probation, to run away. It hailed facts all 
day long so very hard, and life in general was opened to her as such 
a closely ruled ciphering-book, that assuredly she would have run 

away, but for only one restraint. 

It is lamentable to think of; but this restraint was the result of 
no arithmetical process, was self-imposed in dcBance of all calcula¬ 
tion, and went dead against any table of probabi ities that any 
Actuary would have drawn up from the premises. The girl believed 
that her father bad not deserted her; she lived in the hope that he 
would come back, and in the faith that he would be made the 

happier by her remaining where she was. 

The wretched ignorance with which Jupe clung to this ^nsola- 

tion, rejecting the superior comfort of knowing, on a 
metical basis, that her father was an unnatural vagabond filled Mr. 
Gradgrind with pity. Yet, what was to be done ? M Ch«“kii.n- 
child reported that she had a very dense head for figures ; that, once 
Dossessed with a general idea of the globe, she took the smallest 
Lceivable interest in its exact measurements; that she was 
extremely slow in the acquisition of date, unless some 
dent hannened to he connected therewith; that she would burst into 
team on^teing required (by the mental process) immediately to name 
the cost of two hundred and forty-seven muslin caps at fourteen- 
nence half-penny; that she was as low down, in the school, as low 
^ n to. • that after ei-'lit weeks of induction into the elements of 
Miti^ ’Ecofom^she had only yesterday been set right by a pmh 
tier three feet hi"h, for returning to the question, 
tt?rinc5e oVthis sciencer’the absurd answer, “To do unto 

M? Gradgrind observed, shaking his head, that all this wim very 

bad • that itehowed the necessity of infinite grinding at tbe mill 
XowLge, as per system, schedule, blue book, report, and tabular 

Z Q 
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statements A to Z; and tliat Jupe “must be kept to it.” So 
Jupe was kept to it, and became low-spirited, but no wiser. 

“ It woul(l be a fine tiling to be you, Miss Louisa ! ” she said, one 
night, when Louisa had endeavoured to make her perplexities for 
next day something clearer to her. 

“ Do you think so^ ” 

“I should know so much, Miss Louisa. All that is difficult to 
me now, would be so easy then.” 

“You might not be the better for it, Sissy.” 

Sissy submitted, after a little hesitation. “ I should not be the 
woi-sc, Miss Louisa.” To wliich Miss Louisa answered, “I don’t 
know tliat.” 

There had been so little communication between these two — both 
because life at Stone Lodge went monotonously round like a piece 
of machinery which discouraged human interference, and because of 
the prohibition relative to Sissy’s past career — that they were still 
almost strangers. Sissy, with her dark eyes wandcringly directed 
to Louisa’s face, was uncertain whether to say more or to remain 
silent. 

“You are more useful to my mother, and more pleasant with her 
than I can ever be,” Louisa resumed. “You are pleasanter to 
yourself, than / am to wyself.” 

“ But, if you please, Miss Louisa,” Sissy pleaded, “I am — 0 so 
stupid! ” 

Louisa, with a brighter laugh than usual, told her she would be 
wiser by-and-bye. 

“You don’t know,” said Sissy, half crying, “what a stupid 
girl I am. All through school hours I make mistakes. Mr. and 
Mrs. ]\I‘Choakumchild call me up, over and over again, regularly to 
make mistakes. I can’t help them. They seem to come natural 
to me.” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. M‘Choakumchild never make any mistakes them¬ 
selves, I suppose. Sissy 1 ” 

“ 0 no! ” she eagerly returned. “ They know everything.” 

“ Tell me some of your mistakes.” 

“ I am almost ashamed,” said Sissy, with reluctance. “ But to¬ 
day, for instance, Mr. M‘Choakumchild was explaining to us about 
Natural Prosperity.” 

“National, I think it must have been,” obseiwed Louisa. 

“Yes, it was. — But isn’t it the same?” she timidly asked. 

“You had better say, National, as he said so,” returned Louisa, 
with her drj^ reserve. 

“ National Prosperity. And he said, Now, this schoolroom is 
a Nation, And in this nation, there are fifty millions of money. 
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Isn’t this a prosperous nation ? Girl number twenty, isn’t this a 
prosperous nation, and a’n’t you in a thriving state?” 

“What did you sjiy?” asked Louisa. 

“ Miss Louisa, I said I didn’t know. I thouglit I couldn’t know 
whether it was a prosperous nation or not, and whether I was in a 
thriving state or not, unless I knew who had got the money, and 
whether any of it was mine. But that had nothing to do with it. 
It was not in the figures at all,” said Sissy, wiping her eyes. 

“That was a great inisLike of yours,” observed Louisa. 

“ Yes, Miss Louisa, I know it was, now. Then Mr. M‘Choakum- 
child SJiid he would try me again. And he sjiid, This schoolroom 
is an immense town, and in it there are a million of inhabitiuits, 
and only five-and-twenty are starved to death in the streets, in the 
course of a year. What is your remark on that proportion ? And 
my remark was for I couldu t think of a bettci one —“ that I 
thought it must be just as hard upon those who were starved, 
whether the others were a million, or a million million. And that 


was wrong, too.” 

“ Of course it was.” 

“ Then Mr. M‘Choakumchild said he would try me once more. 
And he said, Here are the stutterings-” 

“ Statistics,” said Louisa. 

“ Yes Miss Louisii — they always remind me of stuttcnngs, and 
that’s another of my mistakes — of accidents upon the sea. And I 
find (Mr M‘Choakumchild said) that in a given time a hundred 
thou^nd persons went to sea on long voyages, and only five hundred 
of them were drowned or burnt to death. What is the percentage ? 
And I said, Miss;” here Sissy fairly sobbed as confessing ^vith 
extreme contrition to her greatest error; “I said it was nothing.” 


“Nothing, Sissy?” , , i i 

“ Nothino*, Miss — to the relations and fnends of the people who 

were killed.”' I shall never leani,” said Sissy. “And the worst of 

all is that although my poor father wished me so much to learn, 

and although I am so anxious to learn, because he wished me to, I 

am afraid I don’t like it.” i i v i i 

Louisa stood looking at the pretty modest head, as it drooped 

abashed before her, until it was raised again to glance at her face. 


Then she asked: , , • xi i. i • u i * 

“ Did your father know so much luraself, that he wished you to 

be well taught too. Sissy? , . i i i i 

Sissy hesitated before replying, and so plainly showed her sense 

that they were entering on forbidden ground, that Louisa added, 

“ No one hears us; and if any one M I am sure no harm could be 

found in such an innocent question.” 
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“ No, Miss Louisa,” answered Sissy, upon this encouragement, 
slinking her head ; “ father knows very little indeed. It’s as 
inucli as he can do to write; and it’s more than people in general 
can do to read his writing. Though it’s plain to wie.” 

“ Your mother ! ” 

“ Father says she was quite a scholar. She died when I was 
horn. She was; ” Sissy made the terrible communication nervously; 
“ she was a dancer.” 

“Did your father love her?” Louisa asked these questions with 
a strong, wild, wandering interest peculiar to her; an interest gone 
astray like a banished creature, and hiding in solitary places. 

“ 0 yes ! As dearly as he loves me. Father loved me, first, for 
her sake. He carried me about with him when I was quite a baby. 
We have never been asuiuler from that time.” 

“Yet he leaves you now, Sissy?” 

“Only for my good. Nobody understands him as I do; nobody 
knows him as I do. When he left me for my good — he never 
would have left me for his own — I know he was almost broken¬ 
hearted with the trial. He will not be happy for a single minute, 
till he comes back.” 

“Tell me more about him,” said Louisa, “I will never ask you 
again. Where did you live?” 

“ We tmvelled about the country, and had no fixed place to live 
in. Father’s a;” Sissy whispered the auTul word, “a clown.” 

“To make the people laugh?” said Louisa, with a nod of 
intelligence. '»■ 

“Yes. But they wouldn’t laugh sometimes, and then father 
cried. Lately, they very often wouldn’t laugh, and he used to come 
home despairing. Father’s not like most. Those who didn’t know 
him as well as I do, and didn’t love him as dearly as I do, might 
believe he was not quite right. Sometimes they played tricks upon 
him; but they never knew how he felt them, and shrunk up, when 
he was alone with me. He was far, far timider than they thought! ” 

“And you were his comfort through everything?” 

She nodded, with the tears rolling doum her face. “I hope so, 
and father said I was. It was because he grew so scared and 
trembling, and because he felt himself to be a poor, weak, ignorant, 
helpless man (those used to be his words), that he wanted me so 
much to know a great deal, and be different from him. I used to 
read to him to cheer his courage, and he was very fond of that. 
They were wrong books — I am never to speak of them here — but 
we didn’t kno\v there was any harm in them.” 

“And he liked them?” said Louisa, with a searching gaze on 
Sissy all this time. 
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“ 0 very much! They kept him, many times, from wliat did 
him real harm. And often and often of a night, he used to forget 
all his troubles in wondering whether the Sultan would let the 
lady go on with the story, or would have her head cut off before 

it was finished.” , , i i 

“And your father wjis always kind? To the last? asked 

Louisa; eontraveuiug the great principle, and wondering very 

tnuch. , . , , , ..T'- 1 

“Always, always!” returned Sissy, clasping her hands. Kinder 

and kinder than I can tell. He was angiy only one night, and that 

was not to me, but Meriylegs. Merrylegs;” she whispered the 

a^^fful fact; “is his performing dog.” 

“Why was lie angry with the dog?” Loui.sa demanded. 

“Father soon after they came home from performing, told 
Merrj-legs to jump up on the backs of the two chairs and stand 
acro.ss them —which is one of his tricks. He looked at father, 
and didn’t do it at once. Eveiythmg of fathers had gone wrong 
that night, and he hadn’t pleased the public at all. He cried out 
that the very dog knew he was failing, and had no coinpassion on 
him. Tlien he beat tlie dog, and I was frightened, and said 
‘ Father, father! Pray don’t hurt the creature who is so fond of 
you ' 0 Heaven forgive you, father, stop ! And he stopped, and 

the dog was bloody, and father lay down crying on the floor with 

the dog in his arms, and the dog licked his face. ... 

Louisa saw that she was sobbing; and going to her, kissed her, 

took her hand, and sat down beside her. 

“ Finish by telling me how your father left yo«. Sissy Now 
that I have asked you so much, tell me the end. The blame, if 

tliere is any blame, is mine, not yours. ^ 11 ■ 

“ Dear Miss Louisa,” said Sissy, covenng her eyes, and sobbing 

vet • “ I came home from the school that afternoon and found poor 

?:ther just come home too, from the ^«otln And ho sa^rockmg 

himself over the fire, as if he was in pain. And I said, Ha^e you 

hurt yourself, father ? ’ (as he did sometimes, like they all did), 

1 ‘ A little my darling.’ And when I came to stoop 

and he d A httle niy t 

down and look j at Ins la 

irot ‘andtid notlduTbut ‘ My darling; ■ and ‘ My love ! ’ ” 
STom came lounging in, and stared at the two with a cool- 
nes^not particularly savouring of interest in anything but himself, 

“"urL^asLIsisV* a "few questions, Tom,” observed his sister. 
“ You have no occasion to go away; but don’t mterrupt us for a 

moment, Tom dear.” 
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“ Oh ! very well! ” returnc<l Tom. “ Only father has brought 
old Buunderby liome, and I want you to come into the drawing¬ 
room. Hecause if you come, there’s a good chance of old Bounderby’s 
asking me to dinner; and if you don't, there’s none.” 

“ I’ll come directly.” 

“ I'll wait for you,” said Tom, “to make sure.” 

Sissy resumed in a lower voice. “ At last poor father said that 
he had given no satisfaction again, and never did give any satisfac¬ 
tion now, and that he was a sliaine and disgrace, ami I should have 
done better without him all along, I said all the affectionate 
things to liim that came into my he-art, and presently he was quiet 
and I sat down by him, and told him all about the school and every- 
tliing tliat had been said and done there. When I had no more 
left to tell, he put his arms round my neck, and kissed me a great 
many times. Then he aske<l me to fetch some of the stuft* he used, 
for the little liurt he liad liad, and to get it at the best place, 
which was at the other end of towm from there; and then, after 
kissing me again, lie let me go. Wlien I had gone downstairs, I 
turned back that I miglit be a little bit more company to him yet, 
and looked in at tlie door, and said, ‘ Fatlicr dear, shall I take 
Merrylcgs?’ Father shook his head and said, ‘No, Sissy, no; 
take nothing that’s known to be mine, my darling;’ and I left 
him sitting by the fire. Then the thought must have come upon 
him, poor, poor father ! of going away to try something for my 
sake ; for when I came back, he was gone.” 

“ I say! Look sharp forold Bounderby,Loo! ” Tom remonstrated. 

“ riiere’s no more to tell. Miss Louisa. I keep the nine oils 
ready for him, and I know he will come back. Every letter that 
I see in Mr. Gradgriinl’s hand takes my breuth away and blinds 
my eyes, for I tliink it comes from father, or from Mr. Sleary about 
father. Mr. Sleary promised to write as soon as ever father should 
be heard of, and I trust to him to keep his word.” 

“ Do look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo ! ” said Tom, with an 
impatient whistle. “ He’ll be off if you don’t look sharp ! ” 

After this, whenever Sissy dropped a curtsey to Mr. Gradgrind 
in the presence of his family, and said in a faltering way, “ I beg 
your pardon, sir, for being troublesome — but — have you had any 
letter yet about me?” Louisa would suspend the occupation of 
the moment, whatever it was, and look for the reply as earnestly 
as Sissy did. And when Mr. Gradgrind regularly answered, “ No, 
Jupe, nothing of the sort,” the trembling of Sissy’s lip would be 
repeated in Louisa’s face, and her eyes would follow Sissy with 
compassion to the door. Mr. Gradgrind usually improved these 
occasions by remarking, when she was gone, that if Jupe had been 
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properly trained from an early age she wonld have remonstrated 
to lierself on sound principles the baselessness of these fantastic 
hopes. Yet it did seem (though not to him, for he saw nothing of 
it) as if fantastic hope could take as strong a hold as Fact. 

This observation must be limited exclusively to his daughter. 
As to Tom, he was becoming that not unprecedented triumph of 
calculation which is usually at work on number one. As to Jlra. 
Gradgrind, if she said anything on the subject, she would come a 
little way out of her wrapper's, like a feminine donnouse, and say: 

“Good gracious bless me, how my poor heatl is vexed and 
worried by that girl Jupe’s so perseveringly asking, over and over 
again, about her tiresome letters ! Upon my word and honour I 
seem to be fated, and destined, and ordained, to live in the midst 
of things that I am never to hear the last of. It really is a most 
extraordinary circumstance that it appears as if I never was to hear 

the last of anything!” , . „ i, n i 

At about this point, Mr. Gradgnnd’s eye would fall upon her; 
and under the influence of that wintry piece of fact, she would 

become torpid again. 


CHAPTER X. 

STEPHEN BLACKPOOL. 

r ENTERTAIN a weak idea tliat the English people are as hard- 
worked as any people upon whom the sun shines. I acknowledge 
to this ridiculous idiosyncrasy, as a reason why I would give them 

a little more play. „ ^ • * 

In the hardest working part of Coketown; in the innermost 

fortiHcations of that ugly citadel, where Nature was as strongly 

bricked out as killing airs and gases were bricked in; at the heart 

of the labyrinth of narrow courts upon courts, and close streets 

upon streets, which had come into existence piecemeal eve^ piece 

in a violent hurry for some one man’s purpose, and the whole an 

unnatural family, shouldering, and trampling, and pressing one 

another to death ; in the last close nook of this great exhausted 

receiver where the chimneys, for want of air to make a draught, 

were built in an immense variety of stunted and crooked shapes, as 

thouah every house put out a sign of the kind of people who might 

le experd to be bora in it; among the multitude of Coketown 

cenericallv called “the Hands,” —a race who would have found 

more favoL with some people, if Providence had seen fit to make 
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tliein only hands, or, like the lower creatures of the seashore, only 
liiuuls and stomachs — lived a certain Steplien Blackpool, forty 
yeai-s of age. 

Stephen looked older, but he had had a hard life. It is said that 
every life has its roses and thorns ; there seemed, however, to have 
been a misadventure or mistake in Stephen’s case, whereby some¬ 
body else had become po.-^sessed of his roses, and he had become 
]>ossessod ol the same somebody else’s thorns in addition to his own. 

He liad known, to use his words, a peck of trouble. He was 
usually called Old Stephen, in a kind of rough homage to the fact. 
A rather stooping man, with a knitted brow, a pondering expres¬ 
sion of face, and a liard-looking head suHiciently capacious, on 
whicli his iron-grey hair lay long and thin, Old Stephen might have 
passed tor a particularly intelligent man in his condition. Yet he 
was not. He took no place among those remarkable “ Hands,” 
who, piecing together tlieir broken inteiwals of leisure through 
many yeai's, had mastered difhcult sciences, and acquired a knowl¬ 
edge of most unlikely tilings. He held no station among the 
Hands who could make speeches and cany on debates. Thousands 
of his compeci-s could talk much better than he, at any time. He 
was a good power-loom weaver, and a man of perfect integrity. 

\> hat more he was, or what else he had in him, if anything, let him 
show for himself. 

■11 in the great factories, which looked, when they were 

illummated, like Faiiy palaces —or the travellers by express-train 
said so —were all extinguished; and the bells had rung for knock¬ 
ing ort for the night, and had ceased again; and the Hands, men 
and women, boy and girl, were clattering home. Old Stephen was 
standing in the street, with the old sensation upon him which the 
stoppage of the machinery always produced —the sensation of its 
luiviiig' worked tiiid stopped in his own head, 

“Yet I don’t sec Riichael, still! ” said he.* 

It was a wet night, and many groups of young women passed 

him, with their shawls dra^\m over their bare heads and held close 

under their chins to kee]) the rain out. He knew Rachael well, 

for a glance at any one of these groups was sufficient to show him 

that she was not tliere. At hist, there were no more to come : and 

then Im turned away, saying in a tone of disappointment, “Why 
then, I ha’ missed her! ” t'l , ly, 

But, he had not gone the length of three streets, when he saw 
another of the shawled figures in advance of him, at which he looked 
so keenly that perhaps its mere shadow indistinctly reflected on the 
wet pavement — if he could have seen it wnthout the figure itself 
moving along from lamp to lamp, brightening and fading as it went 
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— would have been enough to tell him who was there. I^Iaking 
his pace at once inucli quicker and much softer, he darted on until 
he was very near this figure, then fell into his former w’alk, and 
called “ Rachael! ” 

Slie turned, being then in the brightness of a lamp; and raising 
her liood a little, showed a quiet oval face, dark and rather delicate, 
irradiated by a pair of very gentle eyes, and further set oft' by the 
perfect order of her shining black hair. It was not a face in its 
first bloom; she was a woman five-and-thirty years of age. 

“Ah, lad ! ’Tis thou?” When she had said this, with a smile 
w'hich would have been quite expressed, thougli nothing of lier liad 
been seen but her pleasant eyes, she replaced her hood again, and 

they went on together. 

“ I thoiiglit thou wast ahind me, Rachael! ” 

“No.” 

“ Early t’night, lass ? ” 

“ ’Times I’m a little early, Stephen ! ’times a little late. I’m 

never to be counted on, going home.” 

“ Nor going t’other way, neither, ’t seems to me, Rachael ? ” 

“ No, Stephen.” 

He looked at her with some disappointment in his face, but with 
a respectful and patient conviction that she must be right in what¬ 
ever she did. Tlie expression was not lost upon her; she laid her 
hand lightly on his arm a moment as if to thank him for it. 

“ We are such true friends, lad, and such old friends, and getting 

to be such old folk, now.” 

“ No, Rachael, tliou’rt as young as ever thou wast.” 

“ One of us would be puzzled how to get old, Stephen, without 
t’otlier getting so too, both being alive,” she answered, laughing; 
“but anyways, w’c’re such old friends, tliat t’hide a word of 
honest truth fro’ one another would be a sin and a pity. ’Tis 
better not to walk too much together. ’Times, yes ! ’Twould be 
hard, indeed, if ’twas not to be at all,” she said, with a cheerfulness 

she sought to communicate to him. 

“’Tis hard, anyways, Rachael.” 

“ Try to think not; and ’twill seem better. 

“I’ve tried a long time, and ’ta’nt got better. But thou’rt right; 
’tmight mak fok talk, even of thee. Thou hast been that to me, 
RacLel through so many year : thou hast done me so much good, 
and heartened of me in that cheering way, that thy word is a law 
to me. Ah, lass, and a bright good law ! Better than some real 

Never fret about them, Steplmn,” she answered quickly, and 
not without an anxious glance at his face, “Let the laws be.” 
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“Yes,” he said, with a slow nod or two. “Let ’em be. Let 
everything bo. Let all sorts alone. ’Tis a muddle, and that’s 
aw.” 

“Always a muddle?” said Rachael, with another gentle touch 
upon liis arm, as if to recall him out of the thoughtfulness, in 
which he was biting the long ends of his loose neckerchief as he 
walked along. The touch had its instantaneous effect. He let 
them fall, turned a smiling face upon her, and said, as he broke 
into a good-humoured laugh, “Ay, R^ichael, lass, awlus a muddle. 
That’s where I stick. I come to the muddle many times and agen, 
and I never get beyond it.” 

They had walked some distance, and were near their own homes. 
The woman’s was the first reached. It was in one of the many 
small streets for which the favourite undei'taker (who turned a 
handsome sum out of the one poor ghastly pomp of the neighbour¬ 
hood) kept a black ladder, in order that those who had done their 
daily groping up and down the narrow staire might slide out of this 
working world by the windows. She stopped at the corner, and 
putting her hand in his, wished him good night. 

“ Good night, dear lass; good night! ” 

She went, with her neat figure and her sober womanly step, 
down the dark street, and he stood looking after her until she 
turned into one of the small houses. There was not a flutter of 
her coai-se shawl, perhaps, but had its interest in this man’s eyes; 
not a tone of her voice but had its echo in his innermost heart. 

When she was lost to his view, he pursued his homeward way, 

glancing uj) sometimes at the sky, where the clouds were sailing 

fast and wildly. But, they were broken now, and the rain had 

ceased, and the moon shone,— looking down the high chimneys of 

Coketown on the deep furnaces below, and casting Titanic shadows of 

the steam engines at rest, upon the walls where they were lodged. 

The man seemed to have brightened with the night, as he went 
on. 

His home, in such another street as the first, saving that it was 

narrower, was over a little shop. How it came to pass that any 

people found it worth their while to sell or buy the wretched little 

toys, mixed up in its window with cheap newspapers and pork 

(there was a leg to be raffled for to-morrow night), matters not 

here. He took his end of candle from a shelf, lighted it at another 

end of candle on the counter, without disturbing the mistress of the 

shop who was asleep in her little room, and went upstairs into his 
lodging. 

It was a room, not unacquainted -with the black ladder under 
various tenants; but as neat, at present, as such a room could be. 
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A few books and witings were on an old bureau in a comer, the 
furniture was decent and sufficient, and, though the atmosphere was 


tainted, the room was clean. 

Going to the hearth to set the candle down upon a round three- 
legged table standing there, he stumbled against something. As 
he recoiled, looking down at it, it raised itself up into the form of 
a woman in a sitting attitude. 

“Heaven’s mercy, woman!” he cried, falling farther off from the 
figure. “ Hast thou come back again!” 

Such a woman 1 A disabled, drunken creature, barely able to 
preserve her sitting posture by steadying herself with one begiimed 
hand on the floor, while the other was so purposeless in trying to 
push away her tangled hair from her face, that it only blinded her 
the more with the dirt upon it. A creature so foul to look at, in 
her tatters, stains and splashes, but so much fouler than that in her 
moral infamy, tliat it was a shameful thing even to see her. 

After an impatient oath or two, and some stupid clawing of her¬ 
self with the hand not necessary to her support, she got her hair 
away from her eyes sufficiently to obtain a sight of him. Then she 
sat swaying her body to and fro, and making gestures with her 
unnerved arm, which seemed intended as the accompaniment to a 
fit of laughter, though her face was stolid and drowsy. 

“Ei"h lad? What yo’r there?” Some hoame sounds meant 
for this, came mockingly out of her at last; and her head dropped 


forward on her breast. . r i i i 

“Back a<ren?” she screeched, after some minutes, as if he had 

that moment said it. “ Yes ! And back agen. Back agen ever 

and ever so often. Back? Yes back. Why not! 

Roused by tlie unmeaning violence with which she cned it out, 

she scrambled «p, and stood supporting Imrself with her shouldem 

against the wall; dangling in one hand by the string a dunghill- 

fmgment of a bonnet, and !;? In,! T>11 sell 

“ I’ll sell thee off again, and 111 sell thee off again, and 111 sell 

thee off a score of tinTes!”she cried with something between a 

furious menace and an effort at a defiant dance Come awa 

from th’ bed' ” He was sitting on the side of it, with his face 

Wddei in his’hands. “Come awa> from ’t. ’Tis mine, and I’ve 


")u‘\he staggered to it, he avoided her with a shudder, and 

pasl^d — his Ife still hidden — to the opposite end of the room, 
p^sea ms heavily, and soon was snonng 

Srd He s^nk ^nto a chair, and moved but once all that night 
R was to tLow a covering over her; as if his hands were not 

enough to hide her, even in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XL 

NO WAY OUT. 

The Fairy palaces burst into illumination, before pale morning 
showed tlic monstrous serpents of smoke trailing themselves over 
Coketown. A clattering of clogs upon the pavement; a ramd 
ringing of bells ; and all the melancholy mad elephants, polislKd 
and oiled up for the day’s monotony, were at their heavy exercise 
again. 

Stc])hen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, and steady. A 
special contrast, as every man was in the forest of looms where 
Stephen worked, to the crashing, smashing, tearing piece of mech¬ 
anism at which he laboured. Never fear, good people of an anxious 
turn of mind, that Art will consign Nature to oblivion. Set any¬ 
where, side by side, the work of God and the work of man; and 
the former, even though it be a troop of Hands of very small 
account, will gain in dignity from the comparison. 

So many huinlred Hands in this Mill; so many hundred horee 
Steam Power. It is known, to the force of a single pound weight, 
what the engine will do; but, not all the calculators of the 
National Debt can tell me the capacity for good or evil, for love 
or hatred, for patriotism or discontent, for the decomposition of 
virtue into vice, or the reverse, at any single moment in the soul 
of one of these its quiet servants, with the composed faces and the 
regulated actions. There is no mystery in it; there is an unfath¬ 
omable mystery in the meanest of them, for ever. — Supposing we 
were to reserve our aritlimetic for material objects, and to govern 
these awful unknown quantities by other, means ! 

The day grew strong, and showed itself outside, even against the 
flaming lights within. The lights were turned out, and the work 
went on. Tlie rain fell, and the Smoke-serpents, submissive to the 
curse of all that tribe, trailed themselves upon the earth. In the 
waste-yard outside, the steam from the escape pipe, the litter of 
barrels and old iron, the shining heaps of coals, the ashes every¬ 
where, were shrouded in a veil of mist and rain. 

The work went on, until the noon-bell rang. More clattering 
upon the pavements. The looms, and wheels, and Hands all out 
of gear for an hour. 

Stephen came out of the hot mill into the damp wind and cold 
wet streets, haggard and worn. He turned from his owm class and 
his own quarter, taking nothing but a little bread as he walked 
along, towards the hill on w'hich his principal employer lived, in a 
red house with black outside shutters, green inside blinds, a black 
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street door, up two white steps, Bounderby (in letters very like 
himself) upon a brazen plate, and a round brazen door-handle under- 

iieath it, like a brazeu full-stop. ^ ^ , , , . ^ 

Mr. Boumlerby was at his lunch. So Stephen had expected 

Would his servant say that one of the 

to him ? Message in return, recpuring name of such Hand Stephen 
Blackpool. There was nothing troublesome against Stephen Black- 

Dool * yes, lie iiiig'^t coiuc in. mrT^ ii / i 

^ Stephen Blackpool in the parlour. Mr. Bounderby (whona 1 e 

iust knew by sight) at lunch on chop and sheny. fill's. Sparsit 

netting at the fireshle, in a sidc-saildle attitude, with one foot in 
netting at , ^ at once of Mrs. Sparsit’s dignity 

service iio^to lunch. Slie supervised the meal officially, but 
implied that in her own stately person she considered lunch a 

'"“‘Now; Stephen,” said Mr. Bovmderby, “what’s the matter with 

^ , \ *1 Kpn’ile one — these Hands will 

neverl"f L^fb les-^yU rju’ll never catch them at 
«mt if they have been with you twenty years ! -and as a eom- 
pUm’entai toilet for Mrs. Sparsit, tucked brs neckercluef ends mto 

a .ood -ilte^tf 

represented this to be to ’ y g j . .< ^nd therefore I know 

you know, I am certam^of t lat^l^r no^t o’th’km^^^^ 

“No, Sir, sure aereeably surprised, notwithstanding his 

-IS«vf 

have you got to sayj Jeftowards fili^. Sparsit. “ I can go, 
Stephen happen^ g ^ self-sacrificing lady, 

Mr Bounderby, if of the stirrup. . 

■" M‘r.°Bmmderby stayeef h^, Ws" 10 ^ 

ST^todrawll^rs handed’ swallowing his mouthful of chop, 
he said to Stephen : 


A 
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“ Now you know, this good lady is a born lady, a high lady. 
You are not to suppose because she keeps my house for me, that 
she hasn’t been very high up the tree — ah, up at the top of the 
tree! Now, if you have got anything to say that can’t be said 
before a bom lady, this lady will leave the room. If what you 
have got to say can be said before a bom lady, this lady ^vill stay 
where she is.” 

“Sir, I hope I never had nowt to say, not fitten for a born lady 
to year, sin’ I were born myst^’,” was the reply, accompanied with 
a slight flush. j 

“Very well,” said Mr. Bounderby, pushing away his plate, and 
leaning back. “ Fire away ! ” 

“ I ha’ coom,” Stephen begjin, raising his eyes from the floor, 
after a moment’s consideration, “ to ask yo yor advice. I need’t 
overmuch. I were married on Eas’r Monday nineteen year sin, 
long and dree. She were a young lass — pretty enow — wi’ good 
accounts of herseln. Well! She went bad — soon. Not along 
of me. Goniiows I were not a unkind husband to her.” 

“ I have hefird all this before,” said Mr. Bounderby, “ She took 
to drinking, left off working, sold the furniture, pawned the clothes, 
and played old Gooseberry.” 

“I were patient wi* her.” 

(“The more fool you, I tliink,” said Mr. Bounderby, in confi¬ 
dence to his wine-glass.) 

“ I were very patient wi’ her. I tried to wean her fm’t ower 
and ower agen. I tried tliis, I tried that, I tried t’other. I ha’ 
gone home, many’s the time, and found all vanished as I had in 
the world, and her without a sense left to bless herseln lying on 
bare ground. I ha’ dun’t not once, not twice — twenty time ! ” 

Every line in his face deepened as he said it, and put in its 
affecting evidence of the suffering he had undergone. 

“ From bad to worse, from worse to worsen. She left me. She 
disgraced herseln every\vays, bitter and bad. She coom back, she 
coom back, she coom back. What could I do t’ hinder her ? I ha’ 
walked the streets nights long, ere ever I’d go home. I ha’ gone 
t’ th’ brigg, minded to fling myseln ower, and ha’ no more on’t. 
I ha’ bore that much, that I were owd when I were young.” 

Mrs. Sparsit, easily ambling along with her netting-needles, 
raised the Coriolanian eyebrows and shook her head, as much as to 
say, “ The great know trouble as well as the small. Please to 
turn your humble eye in My direction,” 

“ I ha’ paid her to keep awa* fra’ me. These five year I ha’ 
paid her. I ha’ gotten decent fewtrils about me agen. I ha’ 
lived hard and sad, but not ashamed and fearfo’ a the minftits o’ 
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my life. Last niglit, I went home. There she lay upon my har- 
stone ! There slie is ! ” 

In tlie strength of his misfortune, ami the energy of his distress, 
he fired for the moment like a proud man. In another moment, 
he stood as he had stood all the time — his usual stoop upon him; 
liis pondering face addressed to Jlr. Bounderby, witii a curious 
expression on it, half shrewd, half perplexed, as if his mind were 
set upon uin-avelling something very difficult; his hat held tight 
in his left hand, which rested on his hip; his right arm, witli a 
rugged propriety and force of action, very earnestly emphasising 
what he said ; not least so when it always paused, a little bent, 

but not withdrawn, as he paused. 

“ I was acquainted with all this, you know,” said Mr. Boun¬ 
derby, “ except the last clause, long ago. It’s a bad job; that s 
what it is. You had better have been .satisfied as you were, and 
not have got married. However, it’s too late to say that.” 

“ Wiis it an unequal marriiige, sir, in point of years ? ” asked 

Mrs. Sparsit. 

“You hear what this lady asks. Was it an unequal marnage 
in point of years, this unlucky job of yours 1 ” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“ Not e’en so. I were one-and-twenty myseln ; she were twenty 


"'““Indeed, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit to her Chief, with great pla¬ 
cidity. “I infen-ed, from its being so miserable a marriage, that 
it was probably an unequal one in point of years.” 

Mr Bounderby looked veiy hard at the good lady in a sidelong 
way tliat had an odd sheepishness about it. He fortified himself 

with a little more sherry. i i x • xi 

“ Well ? Why don’t you go on ? ” he then asked, turning rather 

irritably on Stephen Blackpool. • n i > xi • 

“I ha’ coom to ask yo, sir, how I am to be ridded o this 

woman ” Stephen infu.sed a yet deeper gravity into the mixed 

expression of his attentive face. Mrs. Sparsit uttered a gentle 

ejaculation, as having received a moral shock. 

“What do you mean?” said Bounderby, getting up to lean his 
back against the chimney-piece. ^“What are you talking about ? 

You took her for better for worse. . , t i > 

“I inun’ be ridden o’ her. I cannot bear’t nommore. 1 ha 

Uved under’t so long, for that I ha’ h*^’n the pity and comfortmg 

words o’ th’ best lass living or dead. Haply, but for her, I should 

be free, to marry the female of whom he speaks 
I fear sir ” observed Mrs. Sparsit in an undertone, and much 
dejected by the immorality of the people. 
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“ I do. Tl»e lady says what’s right. I do. I were a coming 
to’t. I ha’ read i’ th’ papers that great fok (fair faw ’em a’! I 
wishes ’em no liurt!) arc not bonded together for better for worse 
so fast, but tliat they can be set free fro’ their misfortnet mar¬ 
riages, an marry ower agen. When tliey dunnot agree, for that 
their tempers is ill-sorted, they has rooms o’ one kind an another in 
their houses, above a bit, and they can live asunders. We fok ha’ 
only one room, and we can’t. When that won’t do, they ha’ gowd 
an other cash, an they can say ‘ This for yo’ an that for me,’ an 
they can go their separate ways. We can’t. Spite o’ all that, 
tliey can be set free for smaller wrongs than mine. So, I mun’ be 
ridden o’ this woman, and I want t’ know how 1 ” 

“No how,” returned Mr. Bouiiderby. 

“ If I do her any hurt, sir, there’s a law to punish me ? ” 

“Of course there is.” 

“ If I flee from her, there’s a law to punish me 1 ” 

“Of course there is.” 

“ If I marry t’oother dear lass, there’s a law to punish me ? ” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“ If I was to live wi’ her and not marry her — saying such a 
thing could be, which it never could or would, an lier so good 
— tliere’s a law to punish me, in every innocent child belonging 
to me?” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“ Now, a’ God’s name,” said Stephen Blackpool, “show me the 
law to help me ! ” 

“ Hem ! There’s a sanctity in this relation of life,” said Mr. 
Bounderby, “ and — and — it must be kept up.” 

“No, no, dunnot say that, sir. ’Tan’t kep’ up that way. Not 
that way. ’Tis kep’ down that way. I’m a weaver, I were in a 
fact’iy when a chilt, but I lia’ gotten een to see wi’ and eeru to 
year wi’. I read in th’ papers every ’Sizes, every Sessions — and 
you read too — I know it! — with dismay — how th’ supposed 
unpossibility o’ ever getting unchained from one another, at any 
price, on any terms, brings blood upon this land, and brings many 
common married fok to battle, murder, and sudden death. Let us 
ha’ this, right understood. Mine’s a grievous case, and I want — 
if yo will be so good — t’ know the law that helps me.” 

“ Now, I tell you what! ” said Mr. Bounderby, putting his hands 
in his pockets. “ There is such a law.” 

Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner, and never wandering 
in his attention, gave a nod. 

“ But it’s not for you at all. It costs money. It costs a mint 
of money.” 
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“ How much might that be ?” Stephen calmly asked. 

“ Why, you’d liave to go to Doctors’ Commons with a suit, and 
you’d have to go to a court of Common Law with a suit, and you’d 
have to go to tlie House of Lords with a suit, and you’d have to 
get an Act of Parliament to enable you to many again, and it 
would cost you (if it was a ciise of very jdain sailing), I suppose 
from a thou.sand to fifteen hundred pound,” sjiid Mr. Bounderby. 
“ Perhaps twice the money.” 

“ There’s no other law ? ” 


“Certainly not.” 

“ Why then, sir,” said Stephen, turning wdiite, and motioning 
with that rigiit hand of his, as if he gave everything to the four 
winds, a muddle. ’Tis just a muddle a’toogether, an the 

sooner I’m dead, the better.” 

(Mrs. Sparsit again dejected by the impiety of the people.) 

“ Pooh, pooh ! Don’t you talk nonsense, my good fellow,” said 
Mr Bounderby, “ about things you don’t undei-stand; and don’t 
you call the Institutions of your country a muddle, or you’ll get 
yourself into a real muddle one of these fine mornings. The Insti¬ 
tutions of your country are not your piece-work, and the only thing 
you have got to do, is, to mind your piece-work. You didn’t take 
your wife for fast and for loose; but for better for worse. If she 
has turned out worse —why, all we have got to say is, she might 


have turned out better.” , , . i • , i i i 

“’Tis a muddle,” said Stephen,^ shaking his head as he moved 

to the door. “ ’Tis a’ a muddle • , , 

“ Now I’ll tell you what! ” IMr. Bounderby resumed, as a vale- 

dictonr address. “ With what I shall call your unhallowed opin¬ 
ions, you have been epute shocking this lady: who, as I have 
already told you, is a born lady, and w-ho, as I have not already 
told you, ha.s had her own marriage misfortunes to tlie tune of tens 
of tlmuLmds of pounds - tens of Thousands of Pounds ! (he 
reneated it with great relish). “ Now, you have always been a 
stLdy Hand hitherto ; but my opinion is and so I tell you 
that you are turning into the wrong road. You have been listen¬ 
ing to some mischievous stranger or other - they re always aboia 
— and the best thing you can do is, to come out of that. ISow 
you know : ” here his countenance expressed marvellous acuteness; 
‘‘ I can see as far into a grindstone as another man ; farther than a 
good many perhaps, beefuse I had my nose well kept to it when I 
Ls younv I see traces of the turtle soup and venison, and gold 
poorin this. Yes, I do ! ” cried Mr. Bounderby, shaking his head 

’’’ With a veiy ditferent shake of the head and deep sigh, Stephen 

2 n 
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said, “ Tliank you, sir, I wish you good day.” So he left Mr. 
Boundcrhy swelling at his own portrait on the wall, as if he were 
going to explode himself into it; and Mrs. Sparsit still ambling on 
with her foot in her stirrup, looking quite cast down by the popu¬ 
lar vices. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE OLD WOMAN. 

Old Stephen descended the two white steps, shutting the black 
door with tlje brazen door-plate, by the aid of tlie brazen full-stop, 
to whicli he gave a parting polish with the sleeve of his coat, 
observing tlmt his hot hand clouded it. He crossed the street 
witli his eyes bent upon the ground, and thus was walking sorrow¬ 
fully away, wlien he felt a touch upon his arm. 

It was not the touch he needed most at such a moment — the 
toucli that could calm the wild waters of his soul, as the uplifted 
hand of the sublimest love and patience could abate the raging of 
the sea — yet it was a woman’s hand too. It was an old woman, 
tall and shapely still, though withered by time, on whom his eyes 
fell when he stopped and turned. She was very cleanly and plainly 
dressed, had countiy mud upon her shoes, and was newly come 
from a journey. The flutter of her maimer, in the unwonted 
noise of the streets; the spare shawl, carried unfolded on her arm ; 
the heavy umbrella, and little basket; the loose long-fingered gloves, 
to which her hands were unused; all bespoke an old woman from 
the countiy, in her plain holiday clothes, come into Coketown on an 
expedition of rare occurrence. Remarking this at a glance, with 
the quick ob-servation of his class, Stephen Blackpool bent his 
attentive face — his face, which, like the faces of many of his 
order, by dint of long working with eyes and hands in the midst of 
a prodigious noise, had acquired the concentrated look ^vith which 
we arc familiar in the countenances of the deaf—the bettor to 
hear what she asked him. 

“Pray, sir,” said the old woman, “didn’t I sec you come out of 
that gentleman’s house?” pointing back to Mr. Bounderby’s. “I 
believe it was you, unless I have had the bad luck to mistake the 
person in following ? ” 

“Yes, missus,” returned Stephen, “itwere me.” 

“Have you — you’ll excuse an old woman’s curiosity — have 
you seen the gentleman ? ” 

“ Yes, missus.” 

“ And how did he look, sir ? Was lie portly, bold, outspoken, 
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and hearty?” As she straiglitened her own figure, and lield up 
lier liead in adapting her action to her words, tlic idea crossed 
Steplien that he had seen thU old woman before, and Iiad not 
quite liked her. 

“ 0 yes,” he returned, obsen’ing her more attentively, “ he were 
all that.” 

“And healthy,” said the old woman, “as the fresh wiml?” 
“Yes,” returned Stephen. “He were ett’n and drinking — 

as large and as loud as a Hummobee.” 

“ Thank you! ” said the old woman, with infinite content. 

“ Thank you ! ” ^ 

He certainly never had seen this old woman before. \ct there 

w^ a vague remembrance in his mind, as it he had more than once 

dreamed of some old woman like her. 

She walked along at his side, and, gently accommodating himself 
to her humour, he said Coketown was a busy place, vas it not? 
To which she answered “Eigli sure! Dreadful busy!” Then he 
said, she came from the country, he saw ? To which she answered 


in the affirmative. , t. i- 

“ By Parliamentiirj', this morning. I came forty mile by 1 arlia- 

mentary this morning, and I’m going back the same forty mile this 
afternoon. I walked nine mile to the station this morning, and if 
I find nobody on the road to give me a lift, I shall walk the nine 
mile back to-night. That’s pretty well, sir, at my age! said the 
chatty old woman, her eye brightening with exultation. 

“ ’Deed ’tis. Don’t do’t too often, missus. 

“No no Once a year,” she answered, shaking her head. I 
spend iny savings so, once every year. 1 come regular, to tramp 
about the streets, and see the gentlemen. 

“ Only to see ’em 1 ” retunicd Stephen. 

“ That’s enougli for me,” she replied, with great earnestness and 
interest of manner. “ I ask no more! I have been standing about 
on this side of the way, to see that gentleman, tnrmng her h^d 
back towards Mr. Bounderby’s again “come out But, lies late 
this year, and I have not seen him. You came out instrad. Now, 
if I am obliged to go back witlioiit a glimpse of him — I only want 

a srlimnse_well' I have seen you, and you have seen him, and I 

muSe tlmt do.” Saying this, she looked at Stephen as i to 
his features in her mind, and her eye was not so bright as it had been. 

wTth T Urge allowance for difference of tastes, and with aU 

i'nSto take so much trouble about, that it per- 
plexed him. But they wore passing the church now, and as his 

eve cauffht the clock, he quickened his pace. 

H^wa^ going to his work 1 the old woman said, quickening hers. 
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toa, quite easily. Yes, time was nearly out. On his telling her 
where he worked, the old woman became a more singular old woman 
than before. 

“ Aii’t you happy?” she asked him. 

“ Wliy — there’s awmost nobbody but has their troubles, missus.” 
He answered evasively, because the old woman appeared to take 
it for granted that he would be very happy indeed, and he had not 
the lieart to disappoint her. He knew that there was trouble 
enough in the world; and if the old woman had lived so long, and 
couhl count upon liis having so little, why so much the better for 
her, and none the worse for him. 

“Ay, ay ! You have your troubles at home, you mean?” she 
said. 

“ Times. Just now and then,” he answered, slightly. 

“ But, working under such a gentleman, they don’t follow you 
to the Factory ? ” 

No, no ; tlicy didn’t follow him there, said Stephen. All correct . 
there. Everything accordant there. (He did not go so far as to 
say, for her pleasure, that there was a sort of Divine Right there; 
but, I have heard claims almost as magnificent of late years.) 

They were now in the black by-road near the place, and the 
Hands were crowding in. The bell was ringing, and the Serpent 
was a Serpent of many coils, and the Elephant was getting ready. 
The strange old woman was delighted with the very bell. It was 
the beautifullcst bell she had ever heard, she said, and sounded 
grand! 

She asked him, when he stopped good-naturedly to shake hands 
^ith her before going in, how long he had worked there ? 

“A dozen year,” he told her. 

“ I must kiss the hand,” said she, “ that has worked in this fine 
factoiy for a dozen year ! ” And she lifted it, though he would 
have prevented her, and put it to her lips. What harmony, besides 
her age and her simplicity, surrounded her, he did not know, but 
even in this fantastic action there was a something neither out of 
time nor place: a something which it seemed as if nobody else 
could have made as serious, or done with such a natural and touch¬ 
ing air. 

He had been at his loom full half an hour, thinking about this 
old woman, when, having occasion to move round the loom for its 
adjustment, he glanced through a window which was in his corner, 
and saw her still looking up at the pile of building, lost in admi¬ 
ration. Heedless of the smoke and mud and wet, and of her two 
long joui-neys, she was gazing at it, as if the heavy thrum that 
issued from its many stories were proud music to her. 
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She was gone hy-and-hye, and the day went after her, and the 
liglits sprung uj) again, and tlie Express wliirled in full .sigiit of the 
Faiiy Palace over the arches near : little felt amid the jarring 
of the macliinery, and scarcely lieard above its crash and rattle. 
Long before then his tho\ights had gone back to the dreary room 
above the little sliop, and to the sliamcful figure heavy on the bed, 
but heavier-on his heart. 

Machinery slackened ; throbbing feebly like a fainting pulse; 
stopped. The bell ag-.iin ; tlie glare of light and heat dispelled ; 
the factories, looming heiivy in the black wet night tiieir tall 
chimneys rising u]) into tlie air like competing Towers of Babel. 

He had spoken to Ibichael only last night, it was true, and had 
walked with her a little way; but he had his new misfortune on 
him, in which no one else could give him a moment’s relief, and, 
for the sake of it, and because he knew himself to want that soften¬ 
ing of his anger which no voice but hers could elfect, he felt he 
miglit so far disregard what she had said as to wait lor her again. 
He°waited, but she had eluded him. She was gone. On no other 
ni"ht in the year could he so ill have spared hei patient face. 

> Better to have no home in which to lay his head, than to 
have'a home and dread to go to it, through such a cause. He ate 
and drank for he was exhausted — but he little knew or cared 
what: and he wandered about in the chill ram, thinking and think¬ 
ing, and brooding and brooding. , , , xi 

No word of a new man'iage had ever passed between them; 

but Rachael had taken great pity on him years ago, and to her 
alone he had opened his closed heart all this time, on the subject 
of his miseries ; and he knew veo' ^vell that if he were free to ask 
her. she would take him. He thought of the home he might at 
that moment have been seeking with pleasure and ; of the 

different man he miglit have been that night; of the lightne^ then 

in his now heavy-laden breast; of the then ' 

respect and tranquillity all torn to pieces. He thought of the 
waste of the -Dost part of his life, of the change it made m his char¬ 
acter for the wome every day, of the dreadfu nature of his existence 
Wd hand and foot, to a dead woman and tormented by a demon 
in Ter shape He thought of Rachael, how young when they were 

first brought together in these circumstances how ina ure now, how 
nrsc orougub g thought of the number of girls and women 

many how ^ny homca with chihlren in them she 

bad s^nTow up around her, how she contentedly punned 
iiaa seen gro V i _ —how he had sometimes 

r melfncholy on her blessed face, that smote him 
S remot and despair. He set the picture of her np, bes.de 
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the infamous image of last night; and thought, Could it be, that 
the whole earthly course of one so gentle, good, and self-denying, 
was subjugate to sucli a wretch as that! 

Filled with these thoughts — so filled that he had an unwhole¬ 
some sense of growing larger, of being placed in some new and 
diseased relation towards the objects among which he passed, of 
seeing the iris round every misty light turn red — he went home 
for shelter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

RACHAEL. 

A CANDLE faintly burned in the window, to which the black 
ladder had often been inised for the sliding away of all that was 
most precious in this world to a striving wife and a brood of hun- 
giy babies; and Stephen added to his other thoughts the stern 
reHection, that of all the casualties of this existence upon earth, 
not one w’as dealt out with so unequal a hand as Death. Tlie ine¬ 
quality of Birth was nothing to it. For, say that the child of a 
King and the child of a Weaver were born to-night in the same 
moment, what was that disparity, to the death of any human creat¬ 
ure who was serviceable to, or beloved by, another, while this 
abandoned woman lived on ! 

From the outside of his home he gloomily passed to the inside, 
with suspended breath and with a slow footstep. He went up to 
his door, opened it, and so into the room. 

Quiet and peace were there. Rachael was there, sitting by the 
bed. 

She t\imcd her head, and the light of her face shone in upon 
the midnight of his mind. She sat by the bed, watching and tend¬ 
ing his wife. That is to say, he saw that some one lay there, and 
he knew too well it must be she; but Rachael’s hands had put a 
curUiin up, so that she was screened from his eyes. Her disgrace¬ 
ful garments were removed, and some of Rachael’s were in the room. 
Everything was in its place and order as he had always kept it, 
the little fire was newly trimmed, and the hearth was freshly swept. 
It appeared to him that he saw all this in Rachael’s face, and 
looked at nothing besides. While looking at it, it was shut out 
from his view by the softened teivrs that tilled his eyes; but not 
before he had seen how earnestly she looked at him, and how her 
own eyes were filled too. 

She turned again towards the bed, and satisfying herself that 
all was quiet there, spoke in a low, calm, cheerful voice. 
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“ I am glad you have come at last, Steplien. You are very 
late.’' 

“ I ha’ been walking up an’ clown.'' 

“I tliouglit so. But ’tis too bad a night for that. The rain 

falls very heavy, and the wind has risen.” 

The wind? True. It was blowing hard. Hark to the thun¬ 
dering in the chimney, and the surging noise! To have been out 
in such a wind, and not to have known it was blowing! 

“I have been here once before, to-day, Stephen. Landlady 
came round for me at dinner-time. There was some one here that 
needed looking to, she said. And 'deed she was right. All wan¬ 
dering and lost, Stephen. M ounded too, and bruised. 

He slowly moved to a chair and sat down, drooping his liead 

tcforc licr* 

“ I came to do what little I could, Stephen ; first, for that she 
worked with me when we were girls ^th, and for that you com ted 

her and married her when I was her friend 

He laid his furrowed forehead on his hand, with a low groan. 

“ And next, for that I know your heart, and am right sure and 
certain that ’tis far too merciful to let her die, or even so much as 
suffer for want of aid. Thou knowest who said, ‘ Let him who is 
without sin among you cast the first stone at her !' There have 
been plenty to do that. Thou art not the man to cast the last 
stone, Steplien, when she is brought so low.” 

“0 Rachael, Rachael!” i ,,, , 

“ Thou hast been a cnicl sufferer, Heaven reward thee! she 

said, in compassionate accents. “I am thy poor friend, with all 

my heart and mind.” , . t v . 

The wounds of which she had spoken, seemed to be about the 

neck of the self-made outcast. She dressed them now, stdl with¬ 
out showing her. She steeped a piece of linen in a basm, into 
which she poured some liquid from a bottle, and lai<l it with a 
gentle hand upon the sore. The three-legged table had been drawn 
close to the bedside, and on it there were two bottles. This was 

°°It was not so far off, but that Stephen, following her hands with 
his eyes, could read what was printed on it in large letters. He 
turned of a deadly hue, and a sudden horror seemed to fall upon 

will stay here, Stephen,” said Rachael, quietly resuming her 
seat, “ till the beds go Three. 'Tis to be done again at three, and 

then she may be left till morning. 

<‘But thy rest agen to-morrow's work, my dear. 

“ I slept sound last night. I can wake many nights, when I am 
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put to it. Tis thou who art iii need of rest — so white and tired. 
Try to sleep in tlie chair tliere, while I watch. Thou liadst no 
sleep last night, I can well believe. To-morrow’s work is far 
liarder for thee than for me.” 

He heard tlie thundering and surging out of doors, and it seemed 
to liim as if his late angry mood were going about trying to get at 
him. Slie had cast it out; she would keep it out; he tnisted to 
lier to tlefend liim from himself. 

“ Slie don’t know me, Stephen; she just drowsily muttei*s and 
stares. I have spoken to her times and again, but she don’t notice ! 
’Tis as well so. When she comes to her right mind once more, I 
shall have done what I can, and she never the wiser.” 

“How long, Rachael, is’t looked for, that she’ll be so?” 

“Doctor said she would haply come to her mind to-moiTow.” 

His eyes fell again on the bottle, and a tremble passed over him, 
causing liim to shiver in eveiy limb. She thought he was chilled 
with the wet. “No,” he said, “it was not that. He had had a 
friglit.” 

“A fright?” 

“-A-y, ay! coming in. When I were walking. When I were 
thinking. When I — ” It seized him again; and he stood up, 
liolding by the mantel-shelf, as he pressed his dank cold hair down 
with a hand that shook as if it were palsied. 

“Steplien ! ” 

She was coming to liim, but he stretched out his arm to stop 
her. 

“No! Don’t, please; don’t. Let me see thee setten by the 
bed. Let me see thee, a’ so good, and so forgiving. Let me see 
thee as I see thee when I cooui in. I can never see thee better 
than so. Never, never, never ! ” 

He had a violent fit of trembling, and then sunk into his chair. 
After a time he controlled himself, and, resting with an elbow 
on one knee, and his head upon that band, could look towards 
Rachael. Seen across the dim onndle with his moistened eyes, 
she looked as if she had a glory shining round her head. He could 
have believed she had. He did believe it, as the noise without 
shook the window, rattled at the door below, and went about the 
house clamouring and lamenting. 

“When she gets better, Stephen, ’tis to be hoped she’ll leave 
thee to thyself again, and do thee no more hurt. Anyways we 

will hope so now. And now I shall keep silence, for I want thee 
to sleep.” 

He closed his eyes, more to please her than to rest his weary head; 
but, by slow degrees as he listened to the great noise of the wind^ 
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he ceased to hear it, or it changed into the working of his loom, or 
even into the voices of the day (his o\ni included) saying what had 
been really said. Even this imperfect consciousness faded away at 
last, and he dreamed a long, troubled dream. 

He thought that he, and some one on wliom his heart had long 
■been set —but she was not Rachael, and that surprised him, even 
in the midst of his imaginary liappiness—stood in tlie church 
being married. "While the ceremony was performing, and while he 
recognised among the witnesses some whom he knew to be living, 
and "many whom he knew to be dead, darkness came on, succeeded 
by the shining of a tremendous light. It broke from one line in 
the table of commandments at the altar, and illuminated tlie 
building with the words. They were sounded through the church, 
too, as if there were voices in the fieiy letters. Upon this, the 
whole appearance before him and around him changed, and nothing 
was left as it had been, but himself and the clerg>unan. They 
stood in the daylight before a crowd so vast, that if all the people 
in the world could have been brought together into one space, they 
could not have looked, he thought, more numerous; and they all 
abhorred him, and there was not one pitying or friendly eye among 
the millions that were fastened on his face. He stood on a raised 
stage, under his own loom; and, looking up at the shape the loom 
took, and hearing the burial ser\uce distinctly read he knew that 
he was there to suffer death. In an instant what he stood on fell 
below him, and he was gone. 

Out of what mystery he came back to his usual life, and to 
places that he knew, he was unable to consider; but he was back 
in those places by some means, and ^^^th this condemnation upon 
him, that he was never, in this world or the next, through all the 
unimaginable ages of eternity, to look on Rachael’s face or hear her 
voice Wandering to and fro, unceasingly, without hope, and in 
search of he knew not what (he only knew that he was doomed to 
seek it), he was the subject of a nameless, hornble dread, a mortal 
fear of one particular shape which everything took. Whatsoever 
he looked at, grew into that form sooner or later. The object of 
his miserable existence was to prevent its recognition by any one 
among the various people he encountered. Hopeless labour ! If he 
led them out of rooms where it was, if he shut up drawers and 
closets where it stood, if he drew the curious from places where he 
knew it to be secreted, and got them out into the streets, the very 
chimneys of the mills assumed that shape, and round them was 

the printed word. , 

The wind was blowing again, the ram was beating on the house¬ 
tops, and the larger spaces through which he had strayed contmeted 
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to the four walls of his room. Saving that the fire had died out, 
it was as his eyes had closed upon it. Richael seemed to have fallen 
into a doze, in the chair by the bed. Slie sat ^vrapped in her shawl, 
perfectly still. The table stood in the same place, close by the 
bedside, and on it, in its real proportions and appearance, was the 
shape so often repeated. 

He thought he saw the curtain move. He looked again, and he 
was sure it moved. He saw a hand come forth and grope about a 
little. Tlien the curtain moved more perceptibly, and tlie woman 
in the bed put it back, and sat up. 

With her wofiJ eyes, so haggard and wild, so hcnvy and large, 
she looked all round the room, and passetl the corner where he slept 
in his chair. Her eyes returned to that comer, and she put her 
hand over them as a shade, while she looked into it. Again they 
went all round the room, scarcely heeding Rachael if at all, and 
returned to tliat comer. He thought, as she once more shaded 
them — not so much looking at him, as looking for him with a 
brutish instinct that he was there — that no single trace was left 
in those debauched features, or in the mind that went along with 
them, of the woman he had married eighteen years before. But 
that he had seen her come to this by inches, he never could have 
believed her to be the same. 

All this time, as if a spell were on him, he was motionless and 
powerless, except to watch her. 

Stupidly dozing, or communing with her incapable self about 
nothing, she sat for a little while with her hands at her ears, and 
her head resting on them. Presently, she resumed her staring round 
the room. And now, for the first time, her eyes stopped at the 
table with the bottles on it. 

Straightway she turned her eyes back to his comer, with the 
defiance of last night, and moving very cautiously and softly, 
stretched out her greedy hand. She drew a mug into the bed, and 
sat for a while considering which of the two bottles she should choose. 
Finally, she laid her insensate grasp upon the bottle that had swift 
and certain death in it, and, before his eyes, pulled out the cork 
with her teeth. 

Dream or reality, he had no voice', nor had he power to stir. 
If this be real, and her allotted time be not yet come, wake, 
Rachael, wake! ’ 

She thought of that, too. She looked at Rachael, and very slowly, 
very cautiously, poured out the contents. The draught was at her 
lips. A moment and she would be past all help, let the whole 
world wake and come about her with its utmost power. But in 
that moment Rachael started up ^vith a suppressed ciy. The 
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creature struggled, struck her, seized her by the hair; but Rachael 
had the cup. 

Stephen broke out of his chair. “ Rachael, aiu I wakin’ or 
dreamiu’ this dreadfo’ night?” 

“ ’Tis all well, Stephen. I have been asleep myself. ’Tis near 
three. Hush ! I hear the bells.” 

The wind brought the sounds of the church clock to the window. 
They listened, and it struck three. Stephen looked at lier, saw 
how pale she wjis, noted the disorder of her hair, and the red marks 
of fingers on her forehead, and felt assured that his senses of sight 
and hearing had been awake. She held the cup in her hand even 

now. 

“ I thought it must be near three,” she said, calmly pouring from 
the cup into the basin, and steeping the linen as before. “ I am 
thankful I stayed ! Tis done now, when I have put this on. 
There ! And now she’s quiet again. The few drops in the basin 
lil pour away, for ’tis bad stuff to leave about, though ever so little 
of it.” As she spoke, she drained the basin into the ashes of the 

fire, and broke the bottle on the hearth. 

She had nothing to do, then, but to cover herself with her shawl 

before going out into the wind and rain. 

“ Thou’lt let me walk w'i’ thee at this hour, Rachael ? ” 

“ No, Stephen. ’Tis but a minute, and I’m home.” 

“ 'I^hou’rt not fearfo’; ” he said it in a low voice, as they went out 

at the door ; “ to leave me alone wi’ her ! ” 

As she looked at him, saying, “ Stephen ? ” he went down on 
his knee before lier, on the poor mean stairs, and put an end of 
her shawl to his lips. 

^^Thou art an Angel. Bless thee, bless thee . 

“ I am, as I have told thee, Stephen, thy poor friend. Angels 
are not like me. Between them, and a working woman fu’ of 
faults, there is a deep gulf set. My little sister is among them, 

but she is changed.” 

She raised her eyes for a moment as she said the words; and 
then they fell again, in all their gentleness and mildness, on his 


“ Thou changest me from bad to good. Thou mak’st me hum¬ 
bly wishfo’ to be more like thee, and fearfo’ to lose thee when this 
life is ower, and a’ the muddle cleared awa’. Thou’rt an Angel; 
it may be, thou hast saved my soul alive ! ” . 

She looked at him, on his knee at her feet, with her shawl still in 
his hand, and the reproof on her lips died away when she saw the 


working of his face. 

“ I coom home desp’rate. 


I coom home wi’out a hope, and mad 
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wi’ tliinking tlmt wlien I said a word o’ complaint I was reckoned 
a onreasonable Hand. I told thee I had had a fright. It were the 
Poison-bottle on bible. I never hurt a livin’ creetur; but hap¬ 
penin’ so suddenly upon’t, I thowt, ‘ How can I say what I might 
lia’ done to inyseln, or her, or both ! ’ ” 

She put her two hands on liis mouth, witli a face of terror, to 
stop him from saying more. He caught them in his unoccupied 
hand, and holding tliem, and still clasping the border of her shawl, 
said hurriedly: 

“ But I see thee, Rachael, settcn by tlie bed. I ha’ seen thee, 
aw this night. In my troublous sleep I ha’ known thee still to 
be there. Evermore I will see thee there. I nevermore will see 
her or think o’ her, but thou shalt be beside her. I nevermore 
will see or think o’ anything that angers me, but thou, so much 
better than me, shalt be by th’ side on’t. And so I will try t’ 
look t’ th’ time, and so I will try t* trust t’ th’ time, when thou 
and me at last shall walk together for awa’, beyond the deep gulf, 
in th’ country wliere thy little sister is.” 

He kissed tlie border of her shawl again, and let her go. She 

bade him goofl night in a broken voice, and went out into the 
street. 

The wind blew from the quarter where the day would soon 
appear, and still blew strongly. It had cleared the sky before it, 
and the rain had spent itself or travelled elsewhere, and the stare 
ere bright. He stood bareheaded in the road, watcliing her quick 
disappearance. As the shining stars were to the heavy candle in 
the window, so w'as R<achael, in the rugged fancy of this man, to 
the common experiences of his life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GREAT MANUFACTURER. 

Time went on in Coketown like its own machinery; so much 
material wrought up, so much fuel consumed, so many powers 
worn out, so much money made. But, less inexorable than iron, 
steel, and brass, it brought its varying seasons even into that 
wilderness of smoke and brick, and made the only stand that ever 
was made in the place against its direful uniformity. 

“Louisa is becoming,” said Jlr. Gradgrind, “almost a young 
woman.” ® 

Time with his innumerable horse-power, worked away, not mind¬ 
ing what anybody said, and presently turned out young Thomas 
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a foot taller than when his father had last taken particular notice 
of liiin. 

“ Thomas is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “almost a young 
man.” 

Time passed Thomas on in the mill, while his father was think¬ 
ing about it, and there he stood in a long-tailed coat and a stitf 

shirt-collar. 

“Really,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “the period has arrived when 

Tlioinas oiight to go to Bouudcrby.” 

Time, sticking to him, passed him on into Bounderby’s bank, 
made him an inmate of Bounderby’s house, necessitated tlie pur¬ 
chase of his Hrst razor, and exercised him diligently in his calcula¬ 
tions relative to number one. 

The same great manufacturer, always with an immense variety 
of work on hand, in every stage of development, passed Sissy 
onward in his mill, and worked her up into a very pretty article 

indeed. , , 

“I fear, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that your continuance at 

the school’any longer would be useless.” 

“ I am afraid it would, sir,” Sissy answered with a curtsey. 

“I cannot disguise from you, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgnnd, knit- 
tiiiff his brow, “that the result of your probation there has disap- 
pointed me; has gieatly disappointed me. You have not acquired 
under Mr and Mrs. M'Choakumchild, anything like that amount 
of exact knowlcilge which I looked for. You are extremely defi¬ 
cient in your facts. Your acquaintance with figures is very limited. 

You are altogether backward, and below the mark.” 

“ I am sorry, sir,” she returned ; “ but I know it is quite true. 

Yet I have tried hard, sir.” . a 

“ Yes ” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ yes, I believe you have tried hard ; 

I have observed you, and I can find no fault m that respect. 

“ Thank you, sir. I have thought sometimes; Sissy yeiy timid 

here* “that perhaps I tried to learn too much, and that if I had 

asked to be allowed to try a little less. I might have — 

‘‘No Jupe, no,” said Mr. Gradgrind, shaking his head lu his 

profoundest and most eminently practical way. “ No. The course 
YOU pursued, you pursued according to the system the system 
_ and there is no more to be said about it. I can only suppose 
that the circumstances of your early life were too unfavourable to 
the development of your reasoning powers, and that we began too 
late Still, as I have said already, I am disappointed. 

“ I wish I could have made a better acknowledgment, sir, ot 
your kindness to a poor forlorn girl who had no claim upon you, 
and of your protection of her.' 
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“Don’t shed tears,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “Don’t shed tears. 

I don't complain of you. You are an alfectiomite, earnest, good 
young woman —and — and we must make that do.” 

“Thank you, sir, very mucli,” Said Sissy, witli a grateful 
curtsey. 

“ \ ou are useful to Mi's. Gnulgrind, and (in a generally pervading 
way) you are serviceable in the family also; so I understand from 
Miss Louisa, and, indeed, so I have observed myself. I therefore 
liope,” sjiid lilr. Gradgrind, “ tliat you can make yourself happy in 
tliose relations.” 

“ I should have notliing to wish, sir, if-” 

“I understand you,” said Mr. Gradgrind; “you still refer to 
your fatlier. I have heard from Miss Louisa that you still pre¬ 
serve tliat bottle. WelU Jf your training in the science of arriv¬ 
ing at c.xact results had been more successful, you would have 
been wiser on these points. I will say no more.” 

He really liked Sissy too well to have a contempt for her; other¬ 
wise he lield her calculating powers in such very slight estimation 
that lie must have fallen upon that conclusion. Somehow or other, 
he liad become possessed by an idea that there was something in 
tliis girl which could hardly be set forth in a tabular form. 
Her capacity of definition might be easily stated at a very low 
figure, her mathematical knowledge at nothing; yet he was not 
sure that if lie liad been required, for example, to tick her off into 
columns in a parliamentary return, he would have quite known 
how to divide her. 

In some stages of his manufacture of the human fabric, the 
processes of Time are very rapid. Young Thomas and Sissy being 
both at such a stage of their ifrorking up, these changes were 
eftected in a year or two; while Mr. Grjidgrind himself seemed 
stationary in his course, and underwent no alteration. 

Except one, which was apart from his necessary progress through 
the mill, lime hustled him into a little noisy and rather dir ty 
machinery, in a by-comer, and made him Member of Parliament for 
Coketown : one of the respectctl members for ounce weights and 
measures, one of tlie representatives of the multiplication table, one of 
tlie deaf honourable gentlemen, dumb honourable gentlemen, blind 
honounvble gentlemen, lame honourable gentlemen, dead honourable 
gentlemen, to every other consideration. Else wherefore live we in 
a Christian land, eighteen hundred and odd years after our Master ? 

All this while, Louisa liad been passing ou, so quiet and reseiwed, 
and so much given to watching the bright ashes at twUight as they 
fell into the grate and became extinct, that from the period when 
her father had said she was almost a‘young woman — which 
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seemed but yesterday — she had scarcely attracted his notice again, 
when lie found her (jiiite a young woman. 

“Quite a young woman,” said Mr. Gradgrind, musing. “Dear 

me! ” 

Soon after this discovery, he became more thouglitful than usual 
for several days, and seemed much engrossed by one subject. On 
a certain night, when lie wjxs going out, and Louisa came to bid 
him good bye before his departure — as he was not to be home 
until late and she would not see liim again until the morning — 
he held her in his arms, looking at her in his kindest manner, and 
said : 

“ My dear Louisa, you are a woman ! ” 

She answered with the old, quick, searching look of the night 
when she was found at the Circus; then cast down her eyes. 
“Yes, father.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ I must speak with you alone 
and seriously. Come to me in my room after breakfast to-morrow, 
will you ? ” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Your hands are rather cold, Louisa. Arc you not well?” 

“ Quite well, father.” 

“ And cheerful ? ” 

She looked at him again, and smiled in*her peculiar manner. 
“I am as cheerful, fother, as I usually am, or usually have 
been.” 

“ That’s well,” said Mr. Gradgrind. So, he kissed her and went 
away; and Louisa returned to the serene apartment of the hair¬ 
cutting character, and leaning her elbow on her hand, looked again 
at the short-lived sparks that so soon subsided into ashes. 

“ Are you there, Loo ? ” said her brother, looking in at the door. 
He was quite a young gentleman of pleasure now, and not quite a 
l)repossessing one. 

“ Dear Tom,” she answered, rising and embracing him, “ how 
long it is since you have been to sec me ! ” 

“Why, I have been otherwise engaged. Loo, in the evenings; 
and in the daytime old Bounderby has been keeping me at it 
rather. But I touch him up with you when he comes it too strong, 
and so we preserve an understanding. I say! Has father said 
anything particular to you to-day or yesterday, Loo T’ 

“ No, Tom. But he told me to-night that he wished to do so in 

the morning,” , , 

“Ah! That’s what I mean,” said Tom. “ Do you know where 

he is to-night ? ” — with a very deep expression. 

“No,” 
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“ Then I’ll tell you. He’s with old Bounderby. They are hav¬ 
ing a regidar confab together up at the Bank. Why at the Bank 
do you think ? Well, I’ll tell you again. To keep Mrs. Sparsit’s 
eai-s as far olf as possible, I expect.” 

With her hand upon her brother’s shoulder, Louisa still stood 
looking at the fire. Her brother glanced at her face with greater 

intere.st than usual, and, encircling her waist witli his ami, drew 
lier coaxingly to liiin. 

“You are very fond of me, an’t you, Loo?” 

“ Indeed I am, Tom, tiiough you do let such long intervals go 
by without coming to see me.” 

“Well, sister of mine,” said Tom, “when you say that, you are 

near my thoughts. We might be so much oftener together_ 

miglitn’t we? Always together, almost — mightn’t we? It 
would do me a great deal of good if you were to make up your 
mmd to I know what, Loo. It would be a splendid thing for me. 

It would be uncommonly jolly ! ” 

Her thoughtfulness baffled his cunning scrutiny. He could“ 
make notliing of her face. He pressed her in his arm, and kissed 
her check. She returned the kiss, but still looked at the fire. 

“ I say. Loo ! I tliought I’d come, and just hint to you what was 
going on: though I supposed you’d most likely guess, even if you 
didn t know. I can’t stay, because I’m engaged to some fellows 
to-night. You won’t forget how fond you are of me ? ” 

“ No, dear Tom, I won’t forget.” 

“ That’s a capital girl,” said Tom. “ Good bye, Loo.” 

She gjive him an aft'cctionate good night, and went out with him 
to the door, whence the fires of Goketown could be seen, making 
the distance lurid. She stood there, looking steadfastly towards 
them, and listening to his departing steps. They retreated quickly, 
as glad to get away from Stone Lodge; and she stood there vet 
when he was gone and all was quiet. It seemed as if, first in her 
myn fire within the house, and then in the fieiy haze without, she 
tried to discover vyhat kind of woof Old Time, that greatest and 
longesUstablished Spinner of all, would weave from the threads 
he had already spun into a woman. But his faetoiy is a secret 
place, his work is noiseless, and his Hands are mutes 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Although Jlr. Gradgrind did not take after Blue Beard, Ida 
room was quite a blue chamber in its abundance of blue books. 
Whatever they could prove (which is usually anything you like), 
tliey proved there, in an army constantly strengthening by tlie 
arrival of new recruits. In tliat charmed apartment, the most 
complicated social questions were cast up, got into exact totals, and 
finally settled — if those concerned could only have been brought 
to know it. As if an astronomiciil observatory should be made 
without any windows, and the a.stronomer within should arrange 
the starry universe solely by pen, ink, and paper, so Mr. Gradgi-iiid, 
in hi» Observatoiy (and there are many like it), had no need to 
c{ust an eye upon the teeming myriads of human beings around him, 
but could settle all their destinies on a slate, and wipe out all their 
teiirs with one dirty little bit of sponge. 

To this Observatory, then : a stern room, with a deadly statistical 
clock in it, which measured every second with a beat like a rap upon 
a coftin-lid ; Louisa repaired on the appointed morning. A window 
looked towards Coketown; and when she sat down near her fathers 
table, she saw the high chimneys and the long tracts of smoke 
looming in the heavy distance gloomily. 

“My dear Louisa,” said her father, “I prepared you last night 
to give me your serious attention in the conversation we arc now 
going to have together. You have been so well trained, and you 
do, I am happy to say, so much justice to the education you have 
received, that I have perfect confidence in your good sense. You 
are not impulsive, you are not romantic, you arc accustomed to 
view everything from the strong dispassionate ground of reason and 
calculation. From that ground alone, I know you ^vill view and 
consider what I am going to communicate.” 

He waited, as if he would have been glad that she said something. 
But she said never a word. 

“Louisa, my dear, you are the subject of a proposal of marriage 
that has been made to me.” 

Again he waited, and again she answered not one word. This so 
far surprised him, as to induce him gently to repeat, “ a proposM 
of marriage, my dear.” To which she returned, wthout any visi¬ 
ble emotion whatever: 

“I hear you, father. I am attending, I assure you.” 

“ 'Well! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, breaking into a smile, after being 
for the moment at a loss, “you are even more dispassionate than I 
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expected, Loiiisa. Or, perhaps, you are not unprepared for the 
announceznent I have it in charge to make ? ” 

“ I cannot say that, father, until I hear it. Prepared or unpre¬ 
pared, I wisli to hear it all from you. I wish to hear you state it 
to me, fathei*.” 

Strange to relate, I\Ir. Gradgrind was not so collected at this 
moment as Izis daughter was. He took a paper-knife in his hand, 
turned it over, laid it down, took it up again, and even then had to 
look along the blade of it, considering how to go on. 

“ What you say, my dear Louisa, is perfectly reasonable. I have 

undertaken then to let you know that-in short, that Mr. 

Bounderby lias informed me that he has long watchetl your progress 
with particular interest and pleasure, and has long hoped that the 
time might ultimately amve when he should offer you his hand in 
marriage. That time, to which he has so long, and certainly with 
gicat constancy, looked forward, is now come. Mr. Bo^mderby has 
made his proposal of marriage to me, and has entreated me to make 
it known to you, and to express his hope that you will take it into 
your favourable consideration.” 

Silence between them. The deadly statistical clock very hollow. 
The distant smoke very black and heavy. 

“Father,” sjiid Louisa, “do you think I love Mr. Bounderby?” 

Mr. Gradgrind was extremely discomfited by this unexpected 
question. “Well, my child,” he returned, “I — really — cannot 
take upon myself to say.” 

“ Father,” pursued Louisa in exactly the same voice as before, 
“ do you ask me to love Mr. Bounderby ? ” 

“ My dear Louisa, no. No. I ask nothing.” 

“Father,” she still pursued, “does Mr. Bounderby ask me to 
love him?” 

“ Really, my dear,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ it is difficult to answer 
your question — ” 

“ Difficult to answer it, Yes or No, father?” 

“ Certainly, my dear. Because; ” here was something to demon¬ 
strate, and it set him up again; “ because the reply depends so ma¬ 
terially, Louiszz, on the sense in which we use the expression. Now, 
Mr. Bounderby does not do you the injustice, and does not do him¬ 
self the injustice, of pretending to anything fanciful, fantastic, or 
(I am using synonymous terms) sentimental. Mr. Bounderby would 
have seen you grow up under his eyes, to very little purpose, if he 
could so far forget what is due to your good sense, not to say to his, 
as to address you from any such ground. Therefore, perhaps the 
expression itself— I merely suggest this to you, my dear — may be 
a little misplaced,” 
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“ ViliQ.t would you advise me to use in its stead, father ? ” 

“Why, my dear Louisa,” said Mr. Gradgrind, completely recov¬ 
ered by tills time, “ I would advise you (since you ask me) to con¬ 
sider this question, as you have been accustomed to consider eveiy 
other question, simply as one of tangible Fact. The ignorant and 
the giddy may embarrass such subjects with irrelevant fancies, and 
other absurdities that have no existence, properly viewed — really 
no existence — but it is no compliment to you to say, that you know 
better. Now, wliat are the Facts of this case? You are, we will 
say in round numbers, twenty years of age; Mr. Bounderby is, we 
will say in round numbers, fifty. There is some disparity in your 
respective years, but in your means and positions there is none; on 
the contrary, there is a great suitability. Then the question arises. 
Is this one disparity sufficient to operate as a bar to such a marriage ? 
In considering this question, it is not unimportant to take into 
account the statistics of marriage, so far as they have yet been 
obtained, in England and Wales. I find, on reference to the figures, 
that a large proportion of these maiTiages are contracted between 
parties of very unequal ages, and that the elder of these contracting 
parties is, in rather more than three-fourths of these instances, the 
bridegroom. It is remarkable as showing the wide prevalence of this 
law, that among the natives of the British possessions in India, also 
in a considerable part of China, and among the Calmucks of Tartary, 
the best means of computation yet furnished us by travellers, yield 
similar results. The disparity I have mentioned, therefore, almost 
ceases to be disparity, and (virtually) all but disappears.” 

“ What do you recommend, father,” asked Louisa, her reserved 
composure not in the least affected by these gratifying results, 
“that I should substitute for the term I used Just now? For the 

misplaced expression ? ” , , . 

“Louisa,” returned her father, “it appears to me that nothing 
can be plainer. Confining yourself rigidly to Fact, the question of 
Fact you state to yourself is: Does Mr. Bounderby ask me to marry 
him ? Yes, he does. The sole remaining question then is : Shall 
I marry him ? I think nothing can be plainer than that ? 

“Shall I marry him?” repeated Louisa, with great deliberation. 

“Precisely And it is satisfiietory to me, as your father, my 
dear Louisa, to know that you do not come to the conBideration of 
that question with the previous habits of mind, and habits of life, 
that belong to many young women.” 

“No, father,” she returned,. “I do not. 

“I now leave you to judge for yourself,” said Mr. Gradgnnd. 
“ I have stated the case, as such cases are usually stated among 
practical minds; I have stated it, as the case of your mother and 
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myself was stated in its time. The rest, my dear Louisa, is for you 
to decide.’’ 

From the beginning, she had sat looking at him fixedly. As he 
now leaned back in his chair, and bent his deep-set eyes upon her 
in his turn, perhaps he might have seen one' wavering moment in 
her, wlien she was impelled to throw herself upon his breast, and 
give liim the pent-up eonfidences of her heart. But, to see it, lie 
must have overleaped at a bound the artificial barriers he had for 
many years been erecting, between himself and all those subtle 
essences of humanity which will elude the utmost cunning of algebra 
until the last trumpet ever to be sounded shall blow even algebra 
to wreck. The baniers were too many and too high for such a 
leap. With his unbending, utilitarian, matter-of-fact face, he hard¬ 
ened her again; and the moment shot away into the plumbless 
depths of the past, to mingle \vith all the lost opportunities that 
are drowned there. 

Removing her eyes from him, she sat so long looking silently 
towards the town, that he said, at length : “Arc you consulting the 
chimneys of the Coketown works, Louisa?” 

“ There seems to be nothing there but languid and monotonous 
smoke. Yet when the night comes, Fire bursts out, father ! ” she 
answered, turning quickly. 

“ Of course I know that, Louisa. I do not see the application 
of the remark.” To do him justice he did not, at all. 

She passed it away \vith a slight motion of her hand, and con¬ 
centrating her attention upon him again, said, “Father, I have 
often thought that life is very short.” — This was so distinctly one 
of his subjects that he interposed. 

“ It is short, no doubt, my dear. Still, the average duration of 
human life is proved to have increased of late years. The calcula¬ 
tions of various life assurance and annuity offices, among other figures 
which cannot go wrong, have established the fact." 

“ I speak of my own life, father.” 

“0 indeed? Still,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “I need not point out 
to you, Louisa, that it is governed by the laws which govern lives 
in the aggregate.” 

“ While it lasts, I would wish to do the little I can, and the 
little I am fit for. What does it matter ? ” 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss to understand the last 
four words; replying, “How, matter? What matter, my dear?” 

“Mr. Bounderby,” she went on in a steady, straight way, with¬ 
out regarding this, “ asks me to marry him. The question I have 
to ask myself is, shall I many him ? That is so, father, is it not ? 
You have told me so, father. Have you not ? ” 
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“ LeUt^be’so.^ ^Since Mr. Bounderby likes to take me thus, I 
am satis6ed to accept his proposal. TcU him father, ^ 

you please, that this was my answer. Repeat Jt- ’ 

if you can, because I should wish him to k.iow what I said. 

<<It is quite right, my dear,” retorted her father aPFOvmgly 
•‘to he exact I will observe your very proper request. Have 
you any wish in reference to the period of your marriage, my 

child?” , 

“ None father. What does it matter. 

Mr Gradgrind had drawn his chair a little nearer to her, and 
taken her^iaml. But, her repetition of these words seemed to stnke 
with slvrtle discoid on his ear. He paused to look at her, and, 

fstill holdinf^ her hand, said: 

“ Louisa" I have not considered it essential to ^k you one ques¬ 
tion bec^uU the possibility implied in it app^red to me to be too 
r^moto But perLps I ought to do so. You have never entor- 

“aHie“”thrtotorned,7^^^^ seomfully “ what other proposal 
can hifve b^en made to me ? Whom have I seen 1 Where have / 

Gradgrind, r^ur^ and satis¬ 
fied. ‘‘ You correct me justly. I merely ..fished to discharge my 

An T know father,” said Louisa in her quiet manner, 

aft and fancies*- of aspirations and affections; of all tliat 
of t^^tes a I nour. 

Ilfmonstr^ and realities that could be grasped?” As she said 
ft T u~iously closed her hand, as if upon a solid object, and 
^ 1 fVinntfrli sllA WSFC rclcflsillff (lust OF Jish. 

® My d™r,” 'assented her eminently practical parent, “ quite true, 

'1" u w^v'"father ” she pursued, “ what a strange qu^tion to ask 
w / The baby preference tha( even I have heard of as common 
^ n;irlrpn^ has never bad its innocent resting-place in my 
among “^s, meful of me, that I never had a 

Ss h Jrt You Lve trained me so well, that I never dreamed 

my care. Kiss me, my dear girl. 
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So, liis (laughter kissed liiin. Detaining her in liis embrace, 
he said, “I may assure you now, my favourite child, that I am 
made happy by the sound decision at which you have arrived. 
Mr. Eounderby is a very remarkable man ; and what little disparity 
am be sjiid to e.xist between you — if any — is more than counter¬ 
balanced by the tone your mind has acquired. It lias always been 
my object so to educate you, as that you miglit, wdiile still in your 
early youth, be (if I may so express myself) almost any age. 
Kiss me once more, Louisa. Now, let us go and find your mother.” 

Accordingly, they went down to the drawing-room, where the 
esteemed lady with no nonsense about her, was recumbent as 
usual, while Sissy worked beside her. She gave some feeble signs 
of retuming animation when they entered, and presently the faint 
transparency was presented in a sitting attitude. 

“Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, who had waited for the 
achievement of this feat with some impatience, “allow me to pre¬ 
sent to you Mi-s. Bounderby.” 

“ Oh! ” said Mra. Gradgrind, “ so you have settled it! Well, I’m 
sure I hope your health may be good, Louisa; for if your head 
begins to split as soon as you arc married, which was the case with 
mine, I cannot consider that you are to be envied, though I have 
no doubt you think you ai'c, as all girls do. However, I give you 
joyj my <lear — and I hope you may now turn all your ological stud¬ 
ies to good account, I am sure I do! I must give you a kiss of 
congratulation, Louisa j but don’t touch my right shoulder, for 
there s something running down it all day long. And now you 
see,” whimpered Jlrs. Gradgiind, adjusting her shawls after the 
affectionate ceremony, “ I shall be worrying myself, morning, noon, 
and night, to know what I am to call him!” 

“ Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, solemnly, “ what do you 
mean ? ” 

Whatever I am to call him, Mr. Gradgrind, when he is married 
to Louisa! I must call him something. It’s impossible,” said 
Mrs. Gradgrind, witli a mingled sense of politeness and iqjuiy, “ to 
be constantly addressing him and never giving him a name. I can¬ 
not call him Josiah, for the name is insupportable to me. You 
yourself wouldn’t hear of Joe, you very w'ell know. Am I to call 
my own son-in-law% Mister. Not, I believe, unless tlie time has 
arrived wdien, as an invalid, I am to be trampled upon by my rela¬ 
tions. Then, w’hat am I to call him ! ” 

Nobody present having any suggestion to offer in the remark¬ 
able emergency, Mrs. Gradgiind departed this life for the time 

being, after delivering tlie following codicil to her remarks already 
executed: ^ 
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“ As.to the wedding, all I ask, Louisa, is, —and I ask it with a 
fluttering in my chest, whicii actually extends to the soles of my 
feet,_tliat it may take jdaoe soon. Otherwise, 1 know it is one 

of those subjects I shall never hear tlie last of.” , , , , 

When Mr Gradgrind had presented Mrs. Bounderhy, Sissy had 
suddenly turned her head, and looked, in wonder, in pity in sorrow 
in doubt, in a multitude of emotions, towards Louisa. Louisa had 
known it, and seen it, without looking at her From that monicut 
she was impassive, proud and cold — held Sissy at a distance 

changed to her altogether. 


CHAPTER XVL 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Mr Bounderby’s fii-st disiiuietudc on hearing of his happines-s 
was occasioned by the necessity of imparting it to Mi's Sparsit. 
He couid not make up ids mind iiow to do that, or what tiie con- 
senuences of the step migiit be. Wiietiicr she would instant y 
depart, bag and baggage, to Lady Scadgers or would positivHy 
reLe to budge from tlie premises; wliether she would be plaintive 
or abusive, tearful or tearing; whether she would break her he.irt, 
or break the looking-glass; Mr. Bounderhy could not at all foresee. 
However, as it must be done, he had no choice but to do it so 
Mter attempting several letters, and failing m them all, he resolved 

to do it by word of mouth. ., ^ . 

On his way home, on the evening he set aside for this momen¬ 
tous purpose, he took the precaution of stepping into a chemists 
shop and buying a bottle of the very strongest 6mclhng-«dta. 
“ By George ! ” said Mr. Bounderhy, “if she takes it m the faint¬ 
ing way, rU have the skin off her nose, at all events ! But, in 
spite of being thus forearmed, he entered his own house with any¬ 
thing but a courageous air; and appeared before the object of his 
misgivings, like a dog who was conscious of coimiig direct from the 

pantry. , i i i» 

“ Good evening, Mr. Bounderhy ! „ , i • i • 

“Good evening, ma’am, good evening.” He drew up his chair, 

'ind Mrs Sparsit drew back hers, as who should say, Your fire¬ 
side, ^ I My admit it. It is for you to occupy it all, if you 

“"“Vrrgo ’to the North Pole, ma’am ! ” said Mr. Bounder^ 
“Snk you, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, and returned, though 

short of her former position. 
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^Ir. Roiinderby sat looking at lier, as, witli the points of a stiff, 
sliarp pair of scissors, she picked out holes for some inscmtable 
ornamental purpose, in a piece of cambric. Aji operation winch, 
taken in connection with tlic bushy eyebrows and the Roman nose, 
suggested witli some liveliness the idea of a hawk engaged upon the 
eyes of a tough little bird. She was so steadfastly occupied, that 
many minutes elapsed before she looked up from her work; when 
she did so Mr. Bounderby bespoke her attention with a hitch of 
his head. 

“]\Irs. Sparsit ma’am,” said l^Ir. Bounderby, putting his hands 
in his pockets, and assuring himself with his right hand that the 
cork of the little bottle was ready for use, “ I have no occasion to 
say to you, that you arc not only a lady born and bred, but a devil¬ 
ish sensible woman.” 

“ Sir,” returned the lady, “ this is indeed not the first time that 
you have honoured me with similar expressions of your good 
opinion.” 

“ Mrs. Sparsit ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby, “ I am going to 
astonish you.” 

“Yes, sir?” returned Mrs. Sparsit, interrogatively, and in the 
most tranquil manner possible. She generally wore mittens, and 
she now laid down her work, and smoothed those mittens. 

“ I am going, ma’am,” said Bounderbj', “ to many Tom Grad- 
ginnd’s daughter.” 

“\es, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “I hope you maybe happy, 
Mr. Bounderby. Oh, indeed I hope you may be happy, sir!” 
And she said it with such great condescension as well as with 
such great compassion for him, that Bounderby, — far more dis¬ 
concerted than if she had thrown her work-box at the mirror, or 
swooned on the hearth-rug, — corked up the smelling-salts tight 
in his pocket, and thought, “ Now confound this woman, who 
could have ever guessed that she would take it in this way! ” 

“I wish with all my heart, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, in a highly 
superior manner; somehow she seemed in a moment, to have estab¬ 
lished a right to pity him ever afterwards; “that you may be in 
all respects very happy.” 

“Well, ma’am,” returned Bounderby, with some resentment in 
his tone : which was clearly lowered, though in spite of himself, 
“ I am obliged to you. I hope I shall be.” 

“ Do you, sir! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, with great affability. “ But 
naturally you do ; of course you do.” 

A very awkward pause on Mr. Bounderby’s part succeeded. 
Mrs. Sparsit sedately resumed her work and occasionally gave a 

small cough, which sounded like the cough of conscious strengtli 
and forbearance. 
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"Well, ma’am,” resumed Bounderby, "under these circum¬ 
stances i imaf^ine it would not be agreeable to a character hke 
youi-s to remain here, though you wouM be very welcome here.” 

"Oh dear no sir, I could on no account think of tliat! Mi's. 
Sparsit’shook her head, still in her highly superior manner, and a 
little changed the small cough — coughing now, as if the spirit ot 
prophecy rose within her, but had better be coughed down. 

"However ma’am,” said Bounderby, "there arc apartments at 
the Bank, where a born and bred lady, as keeper of the place, 
would be rather a catch than other^\^se; and if the same terms — 

" I beg your pardon, sir. You were so good as to promise that 
you would always substitute the phrase, annual compliment. 

" Well ma’am, annual compliment. If the same annual compli- 
ment would be acceptable there, why, I see nothing to part us. 


"“!fgi^°"retunied Mrs. Spai-sit. “ The proposal is like yourself 
and if the position I shall assume at the Bank is one that I could 

occupy without descending lower in the social saxle 

“ Why of course it is,” said Bounderby. “ If it was not, ma am, 
YOU don't suppose that I should offer it to a lady who has moved 
fn the society you have moved _m. ^ot that I care for such 

society, you know ! But you do. 

" Mr. Bounderby, you are very considerate. 

"You’ll have your own private apartments, and you 11 have your 

coals and your cindles, and all the rest of it, and you’ll have your 
iA fn attend unon you, and you’ll have your light porter to pro- 
S you youll'^be’^ take the Uberty of considenng 

nrprioiis coinfort<il)lc*^^ Sciid Bouiiclcrby. • > t 

^ “ Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “ say no more. In yielding up my 

trust here I shall not be freed from the necessity of rating tl.e 

brrad of dependence: ” she might have said the sweetbre^ for 

S delicate article in a savoury browii sauce was her favountc 

“and T would ratlicr receive it from your hand, than 
supper: and accent vour offer gratefully, and 

desire, and deserve! . . .u f position any more. It 

was in vain for ^ esmrsit was resolved to have compas- 
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Sacrifice and Victim, lie. She had that tenderness for his melan- 
I'holy fate, tliat his great red countenance used to break out into 
cold perspirations wlieii she looked at him. 

i^Ieanwhile the marriage was appointed to be solemnizeil in eight 
weeks’ time, and Mr. Bounderby went every evening to Stone 
Lotlge as an accepted wooer. Love was made on these occasions 
ill tlic form of bracelets ; and, on all occasions during tlie period of 
betrotlial, took a manufacturing aspect. Dresses were made, 
jewellery was made, cakes and gloves were made, settlements were 
made, and an extensive assortment of Facts did approjiriate honour 
to the contract. The business was all Fact, from first to last. 
Tiie Hours did not go through any of those rosy performances, 
which foolish poets have ascribed to them at such times; neither 
did the clocks go any fiister, or any slower, than at other seasons. 
The deadly statistical recorder in the Gradgiind obsen^atory knocked 
every second on the head as it was born, and buried it with his 
accustomed regularity. 

So the day came, as all other days come to people who will only 
stick to reason ; and when it came, they were married in the church 
of the florid wooden legs — that popular order of architecture — 
Josiah Bounderby Esquire of Coketown, to Louisa eldest daughter 
of Thomas Gradgrind Esquire of Stone Lodge, ]\I.P. for that 
borough. And when they were united in holy matrimony, they 
went home to breakfiist at Stone Lodge aforesaid. 

Tlicre was an improving party assembled on the auspicious occa¬ 
sion, wlio knew what everything they had to cat and drink was 
made of, and how it was imported or exported, and in what quan¬ 
tities, and in what bottoms, whether native or foreign, and all about 
it. The bridesmaids, down to little Jane Gradgrind, were, in an 
intellectual point of view, fit helpmates for the calculating boy;, 
ami there was no nonsense about any of the company. 

After breakfast, the bridegroom addressed them in the following 
terms: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am Josiah Bounderby of Coketown. 
Since you have done my wife and myself the honour of drinking our 
healths and happiness, I suppose I must acknowledge the same; 
though, as you all know me, and know what I am, and what my 
extraction was, you won’t expect a speech from a man who, when he 
sees a Post, says ‘ that’s a Post,’ and when he sees a Pump, says 
‘ that’s a Pump,’ and is not to be got to call a Post a Pump, or a 
Pump a Post, or cither of them a Toothpick. If you want a speech 
tliis morning, my friend and father-in-law, Tom Gradgrind, is a 
Member of Parliament, and you know where to get it. I am not 
your man. However, if I feel a little independent when I look 
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around this table to-day, and reflect how little I thouglit of marrj'- 
ing Tom Gradgrind’s daughter when 1 was a ragged street-boy, who 
never washed Ins face unless it was at a pump, and tliat not oftener 
than once a fortnight, I hope I may be excused. So, I hope you 
like my feeling independent; if you don’t, I c;in‘t help it. I do 
feel independent. Now I have mentioned, and you have mentioned, 
that I am this day married to Tom Gradgrind’s daughter. I am 
very glad to be so. It has long been my wish to be so. I have 
watched her bnnging-up, and I believe she is worthy of me. At 
the same time — not to deceive you — I believe I am worthy of lier. 
So, I thank you, on both our parts, for the good-will you Iiave 
shown towards us; and the best wish I can give the unmarried 
part of the present company, is this: I hope every bachelor may 
find as good a w ife as I have found. And I hope every spinster 
may find as good a husband as my wife has found.” 

Shortly after wiiich oration, as they w'ere going on a nuptial trij) 
to Lyons, in order that Tdr. Bounderby might take the opportunity 
of seeing how the Hands got on in those parts, and whether they, 
too, required to be fed with gold spoons; tlie happy pair departed 
for the railroad. The Bride, in passing dowmstiiire, dressed for her 
journey, found Tom waiting for her — fl\ished, either with his feel¬ 
ings or the vinous part of the breakfast. 

“ What a game girl you are, to be such a first-mte sister, Loo ! ” 
wliispered Tom. 

She clung to him as she should have clung to some far better 
nature that day, and was a little shaken in her reserved composure 
for the first time. 

“ Old Bounderby’s quite ready,” said Tom. “ Time’s up. Good 
bye ! I shall be on the look-out for you, when you come back. I 
say, my dear Loo ! An’t it uncommonly jolly now ! ” 




A SUNNY midsummer day. There was such a thing sometimes, 
even in Coketown. 

Seen from a distance in such weather, Coketown lay shrouded 
in a haze of its own, which appeared impervious to the sun’s rays. 
You only knew the towm was there, because you knew there could 
have been no such sulky blotch upon the prospect without a town. 
A blur of soot and smoke, now confusedly tending this way, now 
that way, now aspiring to the vault of Heaven, now murkily creep¬ 
ing along the earth, as the wind rose and fell, or changed its quar¬ 
ter : a dense formless jumble, with sheets of cross light in it, that 
show'cd nothing but masses of darkness: — Coketown in the dis¬ 
tance w’as suggestive of itself, though not a brick of it could be 
seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. It had been ruined so 
often, that it was amazing how it had borne so many shocks. 
Surely there never w'as such fragile china-ware as that of Aviiich the 
inillei's of Coketown were made. Handle them never so lightly, 
and they fell to pieces with such ease that you might suspect them 
of having been flawed before. They were mined, w^hen they were 
required to send labouring children to school; they w'erc mined, 
when inspectors w’ere appointed to look into their .w'orks; they 
were ruined, wdien such inspectors considered it doubtful whether 
they were quite justified in chopping people up Avith their machin¬ 
ery ; they were utterly undone, Avhen it Avas hinted that perhaps 
they need not alw’ays make quite so much smoke. Besides Mr. 
Bounderby’s gold spoon Avhich Avas generally received in Coketown, 
another prevalent fiction w as very popular tliere. It took the form 
of a threat. Whenever a Coketowner felt he w’as ill-used — that 
is to say, Avhenever he Avas not left entirely alone, and it was pro¬ 
posed to hold him accountable for the consequences of any of his 
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acts_he was sure to come out with the awful menace, that he 

would “sooner pitch his property into the Atlantic.” Ihis had 
terrified the Home Secretary within an inch of his life, on sevcnd 

occasions. 

However, the Cokcto^^^le^s were so patriotic after all, that they 
never had pitched their property into the Atlantic yet, but, on the 
contrary, had been kind enough to take mighty good care of it. 
So there it was, in the haze yonder; and it increased and 

multiplied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the summer day, and the sun 
was so bright that it even shone through the heavy vapour droop¬ 
ing over Coketown, and could not be looked at steadily. Stokers 
emerged from low underground doorways into factory yards, and 
sat on steps, and posts, and palings, wiping their swarthy ^-isages, 
and contemplating coals. The whole toum seemed to be frying m 
oil. There was a stifling smell of hot oil everywhere. The sU'am- 
engines shone w'ith it, the dresses of the Hands were soiled with 
it, the mills throughout their many stories oozed and trickled it. 
The atmosphere of those Fairy palaces was like the breath of the 
simoom : and their inhabitants, wasting with heat, toiled languidly 
in the desert. But no temperature made the melancholy mad ele¬ 
phants more mad or more sane. Their wearisome heads went up 
and down at the same rate, in hot weather and cold, wet weather 
and dry, fair weather and foul. The measured motion of their shad¬ 
ows on* the walls, was the substitute Coketown had to show for 
the shadows of rustling woods; while, for the summer hum of 
insects, it could ofifer, all the year round, from the dawn of Mon¬ 
day to the night of Saturday, the whirr of shafts and wheels. 

Drowsily they whirred all through this sunny day, making the 
passenger more sleepy and more hot as he passed the humming 
walls of the mills. Sun-blinds, and sprinklings of water, a little 
cooled the main streets and the shops; but the mills, and the 
courts and alleys, baked at a fierce heat. Down upon the river 
that was black and thick with dye, some Coketown boys who were 

at large_a rare sight there — rowed a crazy boat, which made a 

spumous track upon the water as it jogged along, whUe every dip 
of an oar stirred up vile smells. But the sun itself, however benefi¬ 
cent, generally, was less kind to Coketown than hard frost, and 
rarely looked intently into any of its closer regions Avithout engen¬ 
dering more death than life. So does the eye of Heaven itself 
become an evil eye, when incapable or sordid hands are interposed 
between it and the things it looks upon to bless. 

Mrs. Sparsit sat in her afternoon apartment at the Bank, on the 
shadier of the frying street, Oflace-hours were over: and at 
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tliat period of the day, in ^varm weather, she usually einhelUshed 
with her genteel presence, a managerial board-room over the public 
office. Iler own private sitting-room was a story higher, at the 
window of which post of observation she was ready, every morning, 
to greet Mr. Bounderby, as he came across the road, with the sym- 
patiiising recognition appropriate to a Victim. He had been mar¬ 
ried now a year; and Mi's. Sparsit had never released him from 
her determined pity a moment. 

The Bank offered no violence to tlie wholesome monotony of the 
town. It was anotlicr red brick house, with black outside shut¬ 
ters, green insiile blinds, a black street-door up two white steps, 
a brazen door-plate, and a brazen door-handle full stop. It was a 
size larger than ]\Ir. Bounderby’s house, as other houses were from 
a size to lialf a dozen sizes smaller; in all other particulai's, it was 
strictly according to pattern. 

l\Irs. Spai'sit was conscious that by coming in the evening-tide 
among the desks and writing implements, she shed a feminine, not 
to say also aristocratic, gi'ace upon the office. Suited, with her 
needlework or netting apparatus, at the window, she had a sclf- 
laudatoiy sense of correcting, by her ladylike deportment, the rude 
business aspect of the place. SVith this impression of her interest¬ 
ing character upon her, I\Irs. Sparsit considered herself, in some 
sort, the Bank Faiiy. The townspeople who, in their passing and 
repassing, saw her there, regarded her as the Bank Dragon keeping 
watch over the treasures of the mine. 

What those treasures were, Mrs. Sparsit knew as little as they 
did. Gold and silver coin, precious paper, secrets that if divulged 
would bring vague destruction upon vague persons (generally, how¬ 
ever, people whom she disliked), were the chief items in her ideal 
catalogue thereof. For the rest, she knew that after office-hours, 
she reigned supreme over all the office furniture, and over a locked-up 
iron room with three locks, against the door of which strong cham¬ 
ber the light porter laid his head every night, on a truckle bed, 
that disappeared at cockcrow. Further, she was lady paramount 
over certain vaults in the basement, sharply spiked off from com¬ 
munication with the predatory world; and over the relics of the 
current day's work, consisting of blots of ink, woni-out pens, frag¬ 
ments of wafers, and scraps of paper tom so small, that nothing 
interesting could ever be deciphered on them when Mrs. Sparsit 
tried. Lastly, she was guardian over a little armoury of cutlasses 
and carbines, arrayed in vengeful order above one of the official 
chimney-pieces; and over that respectable tradition never to be 
separated from a place of business claiming to be wealthy — a row 
of fire-buckets — vessels calculated to be of no physical utility on 
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any occafsion, but observed to exercise a fine moral infiueiice, almost 
equal to bullion, on most beholders. 

A deaf serving-woman and a light porter completeil Mrs. Spar- 
sit’s empire. Tlie deaf serving-woman was rumoured to be wealtliy; 
and a saying had for yeai's gone about among the lower orders of 
Coketown, that she would be murdered some night when the Bank 
was shut, for the sake of her money. It wa.s generally con.sid- 
ered, indeed, that she had been due some time, and ought to have 
fallen long ago ; but she had kept her life, and her situation, 
with an ill-conditioned tenacity that occasioned much offence and 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Spai-sit’s tea was just set for her on a pert little table, with 
its tripod of legs in an attitude, which she insinuated after office- 
hours, into the company of the stern, leatheru-topped, long board- 
table that bestrode the middle of the room. The light porter 
placed the tea-tray on it, knuckling his forehead as a form of 
homage. 

“ Thank you, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Tliank you, ma’am,” returned the light porter. He was a 
very light porter indeed; as liglit as in the days when he blink- 
ingly defined a horse, for girl number twenty. 

“All is shut up, Bitzer?” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“All is shut up, ma’am.” 

“ And what,” said Mre. Sparsit, pouring out her tea, “ is the 
news of the day ? Anything ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am, I can’t say that I have heard anything particu¬ 
lar. Our people are a bad lot, ma’am; but that is no news, 

unfortunately.” 

“ What are the restless wretches doing now ? ” asked Mre. 

Sparsit. -rr • • i 

“Merely going on in the old way, ma’am. Uniting, and 

leaguing, and engaging to stand by one another. 

“ It is much to be regretted,” said Mrs. Sparsit, making her 
nose more Roman and her eyebrows more Coriolauian in the strength 
of her severity, “that the united masters allow of any such class- 

combinations.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Bitzer. 

“ Being united themselves, they ought one and all to set their 
faces against employing any man who is united with any other 
man,” said LIrs. Sparsit. 

“ They have done that, ma’am,” returned Bitzer; “but it rather 
fell through, ma’am.” 

“ I do not pretend to understand these things, said Mrs. bpar- 
sit, with dignity, “ my lot having been signally cast in a widely 
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(Ufferciit sphere; and Mr. Spai'sit, as a Powler, being also quite out 
of tlie pale of any such dissensions. I only know that these people 
must be conquered, and that it’s high time it was done, once for all.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, with a demonstration of great 
respect for I\Irs. Sparsit’s oracular authority. “ You couldn’t put 
it clearer, I am sure, ma’am.” 

As this wjus his usual hour for having a little confidential chat 
with Mrs. Sparsit, and as he had already ca\iglit her eye and seen 
that she was going to ask him something, be made a pretence of 
arranging the ndei's, inkstands, and so forth, while that lady went 
on with lier tea, glancing through the open window, down into 
the street. 

“ Has it been a busy day, Bitzer? ” asked Mi*s. Spareit. 

“ Not a very busy day, my lady. About an average day.” He 
now and then slided into my lady, instead of ma’am, as an invol¬ 
untary acknowledgment of Mrs. Sparsit’s personal dignity and 
claims to reverence. 

“ The clerks,” said Mi's. Spareit, carefully brushing an impercep¬ 
tible crumb of bread and butter from her left-hand mitten, “are 
trustworthy, punctual, and industrious, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual exception.” 

He held the respectable otfice of general spy and informer in the 
establishment, for which volunteer service he received a present 
at Christmas, over and above his weekly wage. He had gro^vn 
into an extremely clear-headed, cautious, prudent young man, who 
was safe to rise in the world. His mind was so exactly regulated, 
that he had no aftections or passions. All his proceedings were 
the result of the nicest and coldest calculation; and it was not 
without cause that Mrs. Sparsit habitually observed of him, that 
he was a young man of the steadiest principle she had ever known. 
Having satisfied himself, on his father’s death, that his mother 
had a right of settlement in Coketo^vn, this young economist had 
asserted that right for her with such a steadfast adherence to the 
principle of the case, that she had been shut up in the workhouse 
ever since. It must be admitted that he allowed her half a pound 
of tea a year, which was weak in him : first, because all gifts have 
an inevitable tendency to pauperise the recipient, and secondly, 
because his oidy reasonable transaction in that commodity would 
have been to buy it for as little as he could possibly give, and sell 
it for as much as he could possibly get; it having been clearly 
ascertained by philosophers that in this is comprised the whole 
duty of man — not a part of man’s duty, but the whole. 

“ Pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual exception, ma’am,” re¬ 
peated Bitzer. 
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“Ah—h!” said Mrs. Spai-sit, shaking her head over her tea¬ 
cup, and taking a long giilj). 

“Mr. Thomas, ma'am, I doubt Mr. Thomas very much, ma’am, 
I don’t like liis ^vays at all.” 

“Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit, in a very impressive manner, “do 
you recollect my having said anything to you respecting names?” 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am. It’s quite true that you did 
object to names being used, and tliey’rc always best avoided.” 

“Please to remember that I have a charge herc,”sjiid Mrs. Spar¬ 
sit, A\ntli her air of state. “ I hold a trust here, Bitzer, under Mr. 
Bounderby. However improbable botli jMr. Bounderby and myself 
might have deemed it years ago, that he would ever become my 
patron, making me an annual compliim?iit, I cannot but regard 
him in that light. From Mr. Bounderby I have received eveiy 
acknowledgment of my social station, and every recognition of my 
family descent, that I could possibly expect. IMore, far more. 
Therefore, to my patron I will be scrupulously true. And I do 
not consider, I will not consider, I cannot consider,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, with a most extensive stock on hand of honour and moral¬ 
ity, “that I slimild be scnipulously true, if I allowed names to be 
mentioned under this roof, that are unfortunately—most unfortu¬ 
nately— no doubt of that — connected with his.” 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, and again begged pardon. 

“No, Bitzer,” continued Mi*s. Sparsit, “say an individual, and 
I will hear you; say Air. Thomas, and you must excuse me.” 

“ With the usual exception, ma’am,” said Bitzer, trying back, 
“ of an individual.” 

“Ah—h ! ” Airs. Sparsit repeated the ejaculation, the shake of 
the head over her tea-cup, and the long gulp, as taking up the 
conversation again at the point where it liad been interrupted. 

“ An individual, ma’am,” said Bitzer, “ has never been what he 
ought to have been, since he first came into the place. He is a 
dissipated, extravagant idler. He is not worth his salt, ma’am. 
He wouldn’t get it either, if he hadn’t a friend and relation at 
court, ma’am! ” 

» Ah_h! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, with another melancholy shake 

of her head. 

“ I only hope, ma’am,” pursued Bitzer, “ that his friend and rela¬ 
tion may not supply him with the means of carrying on. Other¬ 
wise, ma’am, we know out of whose pocket that money comes.” 

« Ah_h ! ” sighed Airs. Sparsit again, with another melancholy 

shake of her head. 

“ He is to be pitied, ma’am. The last party I have alluded to, 
is to be pitied, ma’am,” said Bitzer. 
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“Yes, Bitzer,” si\id Mrs. Sparsit. “I have always pitied the 
delu.«?ion, always.” 

“ As to ail individual, ma’am,” said Bitzer, dropping his voice 
and thawing ncjirer, “ lie is as improvident as any of the people in 
this town. And you know what their improvidence is, ma’am. 
No one could wish to know it better than a lady of your eminence 
does.” 

“ They would do well,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “ to take example 
by you, Bitzer.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am. But, since you do refer to me, now look 
at me, ma’am. I have put by a little, ma’am, already. That 
gratuity which I receive at Christinas, ma’am: I never touch it. 

I don’t even go the lengCh of my wages, though they’re not high, 
ma’am. Why can’t they do as I have done, ma’am ? What one 
person can do, another can do.” 

This, again, was among the fictions of Coketown. Any capitalist 
there, who had made sixty thousand pounds out of sixpence, always 
jirofessed to wonder why the sixty thousand nearest Hands didn’t 
each make sixty thousand jiouiids out of sixpence, and more or less 
reproached them every one for not accomplishing the little feat. 
What I did you can do. Why don’t you go and do it? 

“As to their wanting recreations, ma’am,”said Bitzer, “it’s stuff 
and nonsense. / don’t want recreations. I never did, and I 
never shall : I don’t like ’em. As to their combining together; 
there are many of them, I have no doubt, that by watching and 
informing upon one another could earn a trifle now and then, 
whether in money or good will, and improve their livelihood. 
Then, why don’t they improve it, ma’am 1 It’s the first con¬ 
sideration of a rational creature, and it’s what they pretend to 
want.” 

“ Pretend indeed! ” said Mi's. Spai-sit. 

“ I am sure we are constantly hearing, ma’am, till it becomes 
quite nauseous, concerning their wives and families,” said Bitzer. 
“ Why look at me, ma’am! I don’t want a >vife and family. 
Why should they?” 

“ Because they are improvident,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, “that’s where it is. If they 
were more provident and less perverse, ma’am, what would they 
do ? They would say, ‘ While my hat covers my family,’ or ‘ while 
my bonnet covers my family,’ — as the case might be, ma’am — 
‘ I have only one to feed, and that’s the person I most like to 
feed.’ ” 

“To be sure,” assented Mi's. Spamit, eating muffin. 

“ Tliank you, ma’am,” said Bitzer, knuckling his forehead again. 
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in return for the favour of jNIrs. Sparsit’s improving conversation. 
“ Would you wish a little more hot water, ma’am, or is there any¬ 
thing else I could fetch you ? ” 

“Nothing just now, Bitzer.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am. I shouldn’t -wish to disturb you at your 
meals, ma’am, particularly tea, knowing your partiality for it,” 
said Bitzer, craning a little to look over into the street from where 
he stood ; “ but there’s a gentleman been looking up here for a 
minute or so, ma’am, and he has come across as if he was going to 
knock. That is his knock, ma’am, no doubt.” 

He stepped to the window; and looking out, and dmwing in 
liis head again, confirmed himself witli, “Yes, ma’am. Wovdd you 
wish the gentleman to be shown in, ma’am?” 

“ I don’t know who it can be,” siiid Mrs. Sparsit, wiping her 
mouth and arranging her mittens. 

“ A stranger, ma’am, evidently.” 

“ What a stranger can want at tlie Bank at this time of the 
evening, unless he conies upon some business for wiiich he is too 
late, I don’t know,” .said Mi's. Sparsit, “but I hold a charge in 
this establishment from l\Ir. Bounderby, and I will never shrink 
from it. If to sec him is any part of the duty I have accepted, I 
will see him. Use your own discretion, Bitzer.” 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Lire. Sparsit’s magnanimous 
words, repeated his knock so loudly that tlie light porter liastencd 
down to open the door; while Mrs. Sparsit took tlie precaution of 
concealing her little tiible, with all its appliances upon it, in a 
cupboard, and then decamped upstairs, that she might appear, if 
needful, witli the greater dignity. 

“If you please, ma’am, the gentleman would wisli to see you,” 
said Bitzer, with his light eye at Mrs. Spareit’s keyhole. So, Mrs. 
Sparsit, who had improved the interval by touching up her cap, 
took her classical features downstairs again, and entered the board¬ 
room in the manner of a Roman matron going outside the city 
walls to treat with an invading general. 

The visitor having strolled to the window, and being then 
engaged in looking carelessly out, was as unmoved by this impres¬ 
sive entry a.s man could possibly be. He stood whistling to him¬ 
self with all imaginable coolness, with his hat still on, and a certain 
air of exhaustion upon him, in part arising from excessive summer, 
and in part from excessive gentility. For it was to be seen with 
half an eye that he was a thorough gentleman, made to the model 
of the time ; weary of everything, and putting no more faith in 
anything than Lucifer. 

“ I believe, sir,” quoth Mrs. Sparsit, “you wished to see me.” 
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“I beg your pardon,” he said, turning and removing his hat: 

“ pray excuse me.” 

“ Humpli! ” thought ^Irs. Sparsit, as she made a stately bend. 

“ Fivc-aiul tliirty, good-looking, good figure, good teeth, good voice, 
gootl bree.ling, well-dressed, dark hair, bold eyes.” All which Mrs. 
Sparsit observed in her womanly way —• like the Sultan wdio put 
his head in the pail of water — merely in dipping down and com¬ 
ing up again. 

“ Please to be seated, sir,” said I\Irs. Sparsit. 

“Thank you. Allow me.” He placed a chair for her, but 
remained liimself carelessly lounging against the tiible. “ I left my 
servant at the railway looking after the luggage — vei-y heavy 
train and vast quantity of it in the van — and strolled on, looking 
about me. Exceedingly odd place. Will you allow me to ask you 
if it’s alwaijs as black as this?” 

“ In general much blacker,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, in her uncom¬ 
promising way. 

“ Is it possible! Excuse me : you are not a native, I think ? ” 

“ No, sir,” returned jNIrs. Sparsit. “ It was once my good or ill 
fortune, as it may be — before I became a widow — to move in a 
very different sphere. My liusband was a Powler.” 

“ Beg your pardon, really ! ” said the stranger. “ Was — ? ” 

Mrs. Sparsit repeated, “ A Powler.” 

“ Powler Family,” said the stranger, after reflecting a few 
moments. Mrs. Sparsit signified assent. The stranger seemed a 
little more fatigued than before. 

“ You must be very much bored here ? ” was the inference he drew 
from the communication. 

“ I am the servant of circumstances, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
“and I have long adapted myself to the governing power of my 
fife.” 

“Very philosophical,” returned the stranger, “and very exem¬ 
plary aiul laudable, and — ” It seemed to be scarcely w’orth his 
w'hile to finish the sentence, so he played with his watch-chain 
wcjirily. 

“ May I be permitted to ask, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “to what 
I am indebted for the favour of—” 

“Assuredly,” said the stranger. “Much obliged to you for 
reminding me. I am the bearer of a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Bounderby the banker. Walking through this extraordinary black 
town, while they were getting dinner ready at the hotel, I asked a 
fellow whom I met; one of the working people ; who appeared to 
have been taking a shower-bath of something fluffy, which I assume 
to be the raw material —• ” 
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Mrs. Sparsit inclined Ijcr head. 

“ — Riiw material — where Mr. Bounderhy, the hanker, might 
reside. Upon wliich, misled no doubt by the word Banker, he 
directed me to the Bank. — Fact being, I presume, that Mr. 
Bounderby the Banker, does not reside in the edifice in which I 
have the honour of oflering this e.xplanation ? ” 

“No, sir,” returned Mrs. Spai-sit, “he does not.” 

“Thank you. I had no intention of delivering my letter at the 
present moment, nor have I. But strolling on to the Bank to kill 
time, and having the good fortune to observe at the window,” 
towards which he languidly waved his hand, then slightly bowed, 
“ a lady of a very suj)erior and agreeable appearance, I considered that 
I could not do better than take the liberty of asking that lady 
where Mr. Bounderby the Banker does live. Which I accordingly 
venture, with all suitable apologies, to do.” 

The inattention and indolence of his manner were sufficiently 
relieved, to Ikli's. Sparsit’s thinking, by a certain gallantry at case, 
which offered her homage too. Here he was, for instance, at this 
moment, all but sitting on the table, and yet lazily bending over 
her, as if he acknowledged an attraction in her that made her 
charming — in her way. 

“ Banks, I know, are always suspicious, and officially must be,” 
said the stranger, whose lightness and smoothness of speech were 
pleasant likewise ; suggesting matter far more sensible and humor¬ 
ous than it ever continued — which was perhaps a shrewd device 
of the founder of this numerous sect, whosoever may have been 
that great man: “therefore I may observe that my letter — here 
it is — is from the member for this place — Gradgrind — whom I 
have had the pleasure of knowing in London.” 

Mrs. Sparsit recognised the hand, intimated that such confirma¬ 
tion was quite unnecessary, and pve Mr. Bounderby’s address, with 
all needful clues and directions in aid. 

“Thousand thanks,” said the stranger. “Of course you know 

the Banker M'ell % ” 

“ Yes, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit. “ In my dependent relation 
towards him, I have known him ten years.” 

“ Quite an eternity! I think he married Gradgrind’s daughter ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sparsit, suddenly compressing her mouth, “he 
had that — honour.” 

“ The lady is quite a philosopher, I am told % ” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. “/s she?” 

“Excuse my impertinent curiosity,” pursued the stranger, flutter¬ 
ing over Mrs. Sparsit’s eyebrows, with a propitiatory air, “ but you 
kiTow the family, and know the w'orld. I am about to know the 
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family, aiul may have much to do with them. Is the lady so very 
alarming ? Her fatlier gives her sucli a portentously hard-headed 
reputation, that I liave a burning desire to know. Is she absolutely 
unapi)roa(^hable? Rej)ellently and stunningly clever? I see, by 
your meaning smile, you think not. You have poured balm into 
my anxious soul. As to age, now. Forty! Fivc-and-thirty ? ” 

Mrs. Spar.sit laughed outright. “A chit,” said she. “Not 
twenty when she was married.” 

“I give you my lionour, IMrs. Powlcr,” returned the stmnger, 
detaeliing himself from the table, “ that I never was so astonished 
in my life!” 

It really did seem to impress him, to the utmost extent of his 
capacity of being impressed. He looked at his informant for full 
a quarter of a minute, and appeared to have the surprise in his 
mind all the time. “ I assure you, Mrs. Powlcr,” he then said, 
mucli exhausted, “ that the father’s manner prepared me for a grim 
and stony maturity. I am obliged to you, of all things, for correct¬ 
ing so absurd a mistake. Pniy excuse my intrusion. IMany thanks. 
Good day ! ” 

He bowed himself out; and Mrs. Sparsit, hiding in the window 
curtain, saw him langiushing down the street on the shady side of 
the way, observed of all tiie town. 

“What do you think of the gentleman, Bitzer?” she asked the 
light porter, when he came to take away. 

“ Spends a deal of money on his dress, ma’am.” 

“It must be admitted,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “that it’s verv 
tasteful.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, “if that’s worth the money,” 

“Besides which, ma’am,” resumed Bitzer, while he was polishing 
the table, “ he looks to me as if he gamed.” 

“ It’s immoral to game,” said Mrs, Sparsit. 

“It’s ridiculous, ma’am,” said Bitzer, “because the chances are 
against the players.” 

Wiiether it was that the heat prevented Mrs. Sparsit from work¬ 
ing, or whether it was that her hand was out, she did no work that 
night. She sat at the window, Avhen the sun began to sink behind 
the smoke; she sat there, when the smoke was burning red, when 
the colour faded from it, when darkness seemed to rise sloudy out 
of the ground, and creep upward, upward, up to the house-tops, up 
the church steeple, up to the summits of the factory chimneys, up 
to the sky. Without a candle in the room, Mrs. Sparsit sat at the 
wndow, with her hands before her, not thinking much of the sounds 
of evening; the whooping of boys, the barking of dogs, the rum¬ 
bling of wheels, the steps and voices of passengers, the shrill street 
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cries, the clogs upon the pavement when it was their hour forgoing 
by, the shutting-up of shop-shutters. Not until tlie liglit porter 
announcetl that her nocturnal sweetbread was ready, did Mrs. 
Sparsit arouse hei'self from her reverie, and convey her dense black 
eyebrows — by that time creased witli meditation, as if they needed 
ironing out — upstairs. 

“ O, you Fool! ” said i\Irs. Sj)arsit, when she wjis alone at lier 
supper. Wliom she meant, she did not say; but she could scarcely 
have meant the sweetbread. 


CHAPTER II. 

MR. JAMES IIARTIIOUSE. 

The Gradgrind party wanted assistance in cutting the throats of 
the Gracc.s. They went about recruiting; and where could they 
enlist recruits more hopefully, than among the fine gentlemen 
who, having found out evcrj’thing to be worth nothing, were 
equally ready for anything? 

Moreover, the healthy spirits who had mounted to this sublime 
height were attractive to many of the Gradgrind school. They 
liked fine gentlemen; they pretended that they did not, but 
they did. They became exhausted in imitation of them; and 
they yaw-yawed in their speech like them; and they served out, 
with an enervated air, the little mouldy rations of political econ¬ 
omy, on which they regaled their disciples. There never before was 
seen on earth such a wonderful hybrid race as was thus produced. 

Among the fine gentlemen not regularly belonging to the Grad¬ 
grind school, there was one of a good fiimily and a better appear¬ 
ance with a happy turn of humour which had told immensely 
with the House of Commons on the occasion of his entertaining it 
with his (and the Board of Directors’) view of a railway accident, 
in which the most careful oflBcers ever known, employed by the 
most liberal managers ever heard of, assisted by the finest mechani¬ 
cal contrivances ever devised, the whole in action on the best line 
ever constnicted, had killed five people and wounded thirty-two, 
by a casualty without which the excellence of the whole system 
would have been positively incomplete. Among the slain was a cow, 
and among the scattered articles unowned, a widow’s cap. And the 
honourable member had so tickled the House (which has a deli¬ 
cate sense of humour) by putting the cap on the cow, that it 
became impatient of any serioys reference to the Coroner’s Inquest, 
and brought the railway off with Cheers and Laughter. 

Now, this gentleman had a younger brother of still better 
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apjiearance than himself, who had tried life as a Comet of Dra¬ 
goons, and found it a bore; and had afterwards tried it in the 
train of an English minister abroad, and found it a bore; and had 
then strolled to Jerusalem, and got bored there; and had then 
gone yachting about tlic world, and got bored everywliere. To 
whom tliis lionourable and jocular mcml>er fiatcrnally said one 
day, “Jem, tlierc’s a good opening among the hard Fact fellows, • 
and they want men. I wonder you don’t go in for statistics.” 
Jem, ratlier bikeu by the novelty of the idea, and very hard up 
for a change, was as ready to “go in” for statistics as for any- 
tliing else. So, he went in. He coached himself up with a blue 
book or two; and his brother put it about among tlie hard Fact 
fellows, and said, “ If you want to bring in, for any place, a hand¬ 
some dog who ciui make you a devilish good speech, look after my 
brotlicr Jem, for lie’s your man.” After a few dashes in the pub¬ 
lic meeting way, Mr. Gradgrind and a council of political sages 
approved of Jem, and it was resolved to send him down to Coke- 
town, to become known there and in the neighbourhood. Hence 
the letter Jem had la.st night sliown to Mrs. Sparsit, which Mr. 
Bounderby now held in his hand; superscribed, “Josiah Boun- 
derby, Esquire, Banker, Coketown. Specially to introduce James 
Harthouse, Esquire. Thomas Gnidgrind.” 

Within an hour of the receipt of this despatch and Mr. James 
Harthouse’s card, Mr. Bounderby put on his hat and went down to 
the Hotel. There he found Mr. James Harthouse looking out of 
window, in a state of mind so diseonsolate, that he was already 
half disposed to “go in” for something else. 

“l\Iy name, sir,” said his visitor, “is Josiah Bounderby, of 
Coketown.” 

Mr. James Harthouse was very happy indeed (though he 
scarcely looked so), to have a pleasure he had long exposed. 

“Coketown, sir,” said Bounderby, obstinately taking a chair, 
“ is not the kind of place you have been accustomed to. There^ 
fore, if you will allow me — or whether you will or not, for I am 
a plain man — I’ll tell you something about it before we go any 
furtlier.” 

Mr. Harthouse would be charmed. 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” sjiid Bounderby. “ I don’t promise 
it. First of all, you sec our smoke. That’s meat and drink to us. 
It’s the healthiest thing in the world in all respects, and partic¬ 
ularly for the lungs. If you are one of those who want us to con¬ 
sume it, I differ from you. We are not going to wear the bottoms 
of our boilers out any faster than we wear ’em out now, for all the 
humbugging sentiment in Great Britain and Ireland.” 
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By way of “going in” to the fullest extent, Mr. Hartliouse 
rejoined, “ Mr. Bounderby, I assure you I am entirely and com¬ 
pletely of your way of tliiiiking. On conviction.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” Siiid Bounderby. “Now, you liavc 
heard a lot of talk about the work in our mills, no doubt. You 
have? Very good. I’ll state the fact of it to you. It’s the 
pleasantest work there is, and it’s the lighte.st work there is, and 
it’s the best paid work there is. More than that, we couldn’t 
improve the mills themselves, unless we laid down Turkey carpets 
on the floors. Which we’re not a going to do.” 

“Mr. Bounderby, perfectly right.” 

“Lastly,” stiid Bounderby, “as to our Hands. There’s not a 
Hand in this town, sir, man, woman, or child, but has one ulti¬ 
mate object in life. That object is, to be fed on turtle soup and 
venison with a gold spoon. Now, they’re not a going — none of 

’em_ever to be fed on turtle soup and venison with a gold spoon. 

And now you know the place.” 

Mr. Harthouse professed himself in the highest degree instructed 
and refreshed, by thus condensed epitome of the whole Coketo^vn 
question. 

“Why, you see,” replied Mr. Bounderby, “it suits my dispo¬ 
sition to ’have a full understanding with a man, particularly with 
a public man, when I make his acquaintance. I have only one 
thing more to say to you, Mr. Harthouse, before assuring you of 
the pleasure with which I shall respond, to the utmost of my poor 
ability, to my friend Tom Gradgrind’s letter of introduction. You 
are a man of family. Don’t you deceive yourself by supposing for 
a moment that I am a man of family. I am a bit of dirty ritt-raff’, 
and a genuine scrap of tag, rag, and bobtail. 

If anything could have exalted Jem’s interest in Mr. Boun¬ 
derby, it woidd have been this very circumstance. Or, so he told 

him. , 1 , , , 

“So now,” said Bounderby, “we may shake hands on equal 

terms I say, equal terms, because although I know what I am, 
and the exact depth of the gutter I have lifted myself out of, 
better than any man does, I am as proud as you are. I am just 
as proud as you are. Having now asserted my independence in a 
proper manner, I may come to how do you find yourself, and I hope 

you’re pretty well.” , . ^ 7^1 

The better, Mr. Harthouse gave him to understand as they 

shook hands, for the salubrious air of Coketown. Mr. Bounderby 

received the answer with favour. 

“Perhaps you know,” said he, “or perhaps you dont know, I 
married Tom Gradgrind’s daughter. If you have nothing better 
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to do than to walk iip-town with me, I shall be glad to introduce 
you to Tom Gradgrind’s daughter.” 

“ Mr. Ihmnderby,” said Jem, “you anticipate my dearest wishes.” 

They went out without further discourse ; and Mr. Bounderby 
piloted the new aeiiuainbince who so strongly contrasted with him, 
to the i>rivate red brick dwelling, with the black outside shutters, 
the green inside blinds, and the black street door up the two white 
step.s. In the drawing-room of which mansion, there presently 
entered to them the most remarkable girl Mr. James Harthouse 
liad ever seen. She was so constrained, and yet so careless; so 
reserved, and yet so watcliful; so cold and proud, and yet so sensi¬ 
tively ashamed of her husband’s braggart humility — from which 
she shrunk as if every example of it were a cut or a blow; that it 
was finite a new sensation to observe her. In face she was no less 
rcinarkablc than in maniiei'. Her features wer handsome, but 
thcii natural play was so locked up, that it seemed impossible to 
guess at their genuine expression. Utterly indifferent, perfectly 
seli-rehant, never at a loss, and yet never at her ease, with her 
figure in company with them there, and her mind apparently quite 

“going in” yet awhile to comprehend 
tins girl, for she bafllcd all penetration. 

mistress of the house, the visitor glanced to the house 
itself. Ihcre was no mute sign of a woman in the room. No 
graceful little adornment, no fanciful little device, however trivial 
anywhere expressed her inlluence. Cheerless and comfortless; 
bo.i.stfulIy and doggedly rich, there the room stared at its present 
occupants, unsoftened and unrelieved by the least trace of anv 
womanly occupation. As Mr, Bounderby stood in the midst of 
ins household gods so those unrelenting divinities occupied their 

and "oUmathea. 

Mr """ f HarthouJe. 

Tnm p 1 1 . y."'"' '"“ster-roll. If he is not 

heaT ff ll nrif ® I""®- I believe we sl.all at least 

hear of him in connection with one of our neighbouring towns. 

on observe Mr. H.ytlionsc, that my wife is my junior. I don’t 

know what she saw in me to marry me, but she saw something in 

me, I suppose, or slie wouldn’t have married me. She has lot! of 

expensive knowledge, sir, political and otherwise. If you want to 

cram for anythmg, I should be troubled to recommend yon to a 
better adviser than Loo Bounderby.” j ^ « 

To a more agreeable adviser, or one from whom he would he 
more hkely to learn, Mr. Harthouse coiUd never be recommended. 
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“ Come ! ” said his host. “ If you’re in the complimentary 
line, you’ll get on here, for you’ll meet with no competition. I 
have never been in the way of learning compliments myself, and I 
don’t profess to undei-stand the art of paying ’em. In fact, despise 
’em. But, your bringing-up wjis different from mine ; mine was a 
real thing, by George ! You’re a gentleman, and I don’t pretend 
to be one. I am Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, and that’s 
enough for me. However, though I am not influenced by manners 
and station. Loo Bounderby may be. She hadn’t my advantages 

_disadvantages you would call ’em, but I call ’em advantages — 

so you’ll not waste your power, I dare say.” 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, turning with a smile to Louisa, 
“ is a noble animal in a comparatively natural state, quite free from 
the harness in which a conventional liack like myself works. 

You respect Mr. Bounderby very much,” she quietly returned. 

“ It is natural that you should.” 

He was disgracefully thro\\Ti out, for a gentleman who had seen 
so much of the world, and thought, “Now, how am I to tiike 

this?” , 

“ You arc going to devote yourself, as I gatlier from what Mr. 

Bounderby has said, to the service of your country. You have 

made up your mind,” said Louisa, still standing before him where 

she had first stopped —in all the singular contrariety of her self- 

possession, and her being obviously very U1 at ease — “to show the 

nation the way out of all its difficulties. 

“ Mrs Bounderby,” he returned, laughing, “ upon my honour, no. 
I will make no such pretence to you. I have seen a little, here 
and there, up and do^^^l; I have found it all to be veiy worthless, 
as everybody has, and as some confess they have, and some do not; 
and I am- going in for your respected father’s opinions — really 
because I have no choice of opinions, and may as well back them 


as anything else.” ^ „ , , t • 

“ Have you none of your ovm ? asked Louisa. 

“ I have not so much as the slightest predilection left. I assure 
you I attach not the least importance to any opinions. The result 
of the varieties of boredom I have undergone is a conviction (unless 
conviction is too industrious a word for the lazy sentiment I entertain 
on tlie subject), that any set of ideas will do just as miicdi good as 
any other sot. and just as much barm as any other set Jlmre s an 
English family with a charming Italian motto. What will be, 

will be. It’s the only truth going ! ” 

This vicious assumption of honesty in dislionesty — a vice so 
damrerous so deadly, and so common — seemed, he observed, a 
little to impress her L his favour. He foUowed up the advantage, 
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by saying in liis pleasantest manner: a manner to which she might 
attach as much or as little meaning as she pleased : “ The side that 
can prove anything in a line of units, tens, Inmdreds, and thousands, 
Ml'S. Iloiinderby, seems to me to atford the most fun, and to give a 
man tlic best cliaiiee. I am quite as much attached to it as if I 
believed it. I am (piite ready to go in for it, to the same c.xtcnt as 
if I believed it. And what more could I possibly do, if I did 
believe it! ” 

“ Y(ju are a singular politician,” said Louisa. 

“ Pardon me ; I have not even that merit. We are the Largest 
party in tlie state, I assure you, Mrs. Bomiderby, if we fell out of 
our adopted ranks and were reviewed together.” 

Mr. Bounderby, who had been in danger of bursting in silence, 
interposed liere with a project for postponing the family dinner till 
half-past six, and taking Sir. James Harthousein the meantime on 
a round of visits to the voting and interesting notabilities of Coke- 
town ancl its vicinity. Tiie round of visits was made; and Mr. 
James Harthouse, with a discreet use of his blue coaching, came 

•off triumpliantly, thougli with a considerable accession of bore¬ 
dom. 

In the evening, he found the dinner-table laid for four, but they 
sat down only tiiree. It was an appropriate occasion for Mr. 
Bounderby to discuss the flavour of the hap’orth of stewed eels he 
had purchased in the streets at eight years old; and also of the 
inferior water, specially used for laying the dust, with which he 
had washed down that repast. He likewise entertained his guest 
over the soup and fish, witli the calculation that he (Bounderby) 
had eaten in his youth at least three horses under the guise of 
polonies and saveloys. These reciUls, Jem, in a languid manner, 
received with “charming !” every now and then; and they prob¬ 
ably would have decided him to “go in" for Jerusalem again to¬ 
morrow morning, had ho been less curious respecting Louisa. 

“ Is there nothing,” he thought, glancing at her as she sat at the 
head of the table, where her youthful figure, small and slight, but 
very graceful, looked as pretty as it looked misplaced; “is there 
nothing that ^nll move that face?” 

Yes! By Jupiter, there was something, and here it was, in an 
unexpected shape. Tom appeared. She changed as the door 
opened, and broke into a beaming smile. 

A beautiful smile. Mr. James Harthouse might not have 
thought so much of it, but that he had wondered so long at her 
impassive face. She put out her hand — a pretty little soft hand • 
and her fingei-s closed upon her brother’s, as if she would have 
carried them to her lips. 
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“ Ay, ay ? ” thought the visitor. “ Tliis whelp is the only creat¬ 
ure she cares for. So, so 1 ” 

The whelp was presented, and took Ids chair. The aj)pcllation 

was not flattering, but not unmerited. 

“When I wjis your age, young Tom,” said Bounderby, “I was 

punctual, or I got no dinner ! ” 

“When you were my age,” returned Tom, “you hadn’t a wrong 
balance to get right, and hadn’t to dress afterwards.” 

“ Never mind that now,” said Bounderby. 

“ Well, then,” gnimbled Tom. “ Don’t begin with me.” 

“ Mrs. Bounderby,” said Hartliouse, perfectly licaring this under- 
strain its it went on; “your brother’s face is quite fomiliar to me. 
Can I have seen him abroad ‘I Or at some public school, perhaps ?” 

“ No,” she returned, quite interested, “ he has never been abroad 
yet, and was educated here, at home. Tom, |ove, I am telling 
Mr. Harthousc that lie never saw you abroad.” 

“ No such luck, sir,” said Tom. 

There was little enough in him to brighten her face, for he was 
a sidlen young fellow, and ungracious in his manner even to her. 
So much the greater must have been the solitude of her heart, and 
her need of some one on whom to bestow it. “ So much the more 
is this whelp the only creature she has ever cared for,” thought Mr. 
James Harthousc, turning it over and over. “ So much the more. 


So much the more.” , i i i 

Both in his sister’s presence, and after she had left the room, 

the whelp took no pains to hide his contempt for Mr. Bounderby, 

whenever he could indulge it^^nthout tlie observation of mde- 

pendent man, by making .viy faces, or slmttmg one eye. Without 

responding to these telegraphic communications, Mr. Harthousc 

encouraged him much in the course of the evening, and showed an 

unusual liking for liim. At last, when he rose to return to his 

hotel, and wa.s a little doubtful whether he knew the way by night 

the whelp immediately proffered his services as guide, and turned out 

wth him to escort him thither. 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE WHELP. 

It was very remarkable that a young gentleman who had been 
brought up under one continuous system of unnatural r^tmint, 
should he a hypocrite; hut it was certainly the case vnth Tom. 
It was very strange that a young gentleman who had never been 
left to his own guidance for eve consecutive minutes, should ho 
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incapable at last of governing himself; but so it was mth Tom. 
It was altogether unaccountable that a young gentleman whose 
imagination liad been strangled in his cradle, should be still incon¬ 
venienced by its ghost in the form of grovelling sensualities; but 
such a monster, beyond all doubt, was Tom. 

“Do you smoke?” asked Mr. James Hartliouse, when they 
came to the hotel. 

“ I believe you !” said Tom. 

He could do no less than ask Tom up; and Tom could do 
no less than go up. Wliat with a cooling drink adapted to the 
weather, but iiot so weak jis cool; and what with a rarer tobacco 
than was to be bought in those parts; Tom was soon in a highly 
fiee and easy state at his end of the sofa, and more than ever dis¬ 
posed to admire his new friend at the other end. 

Tom blew his smcjke aside, after he had been smoking a little 
while, and took an observation of his friend. “He don’t seem to 
care about Ids dress,” thought Tom, “and yet how capitally he 
does it. What an easy swell he is! ” 

IMr. James Harthouse, happening to catch Tom’s eye, remarked 

that he drank nothing, and filled his glass with his own negli"cut 
hand. ® ® 

“Thaiik’ce,” said Tom. “Thank’ee. Well, Mr. Harthouse, I 
hope you have had about a dose of old Bounderby to-iiight ” Tom 

&iiit this with one eye shut up again, and looking over iiis glass 
knowingly, at liis entertainer. 


“ A vei-y good fellow indeed ! ” returned Mr. James Harthouse. 

You tlunk so, don’t you 1 ” said Tom. And shut up his eye 
again. ^ 

Mr. James Harthouse smiled; and rising from his end of the 
sofa and lounging with his back against the chimney-piece, so that 
he stood before the empty fire-grate as he smoked, in front of Tom 
and looking dowm at him, observed : 

“ What a comical brother-in-law you are > ” 

“ What a comical broUier-in-law old Bounderby is, I think you 
mean,” said Tom. 


hoiiir*'^' retorted Mr. James Hart- 

There ^yas something so veiy agreeable in being so intimate .vith 
such a waistcoat; in being called Tom, in such an intimate way 
by such a voice; m being on such olf-hand terms so soon, with 
himself whiskers; that Tom was uncommonly pleased with 


“Oh ! I don’t care for old Bounderby,”said he, “if you mean 
that. I have always called old Bounderby by the same name 
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whea I have talked about him, and I have always thought of him 
in the same way. I am not going to begin to be polite now, about 
old Bounderby. It would be rather late in tlie day. 

“Don’t mind me,” returned James; “but take care when his 

wife is by, you know.” . , , 

“ His wife ? ” said Tom. “ My sister Loo ? O yes ! And he 

laimhcd, and took a little more of the eooliug drink. 

James Harthouse continued to lounge in the same place and 
attitude, smoking his cigar in his own easy way, and looking pleas¬ 
antly at the whelp, as if he knew himseit to be a kind ot agreeable 
demon who had only to hover over him, and he must give up his 
wliole soul if required. It certainly did seem that the whelp 
yielded to this influence. He looked at his companion sncakiiigly, 
he looked at him admiringly, he looked at him boldly, and put up 

one leg on the sofa. i /• 1 

“ My sister Loo 1 ” said Tom. “ S/^e never cared for old Boun- 

That’s the past tense, Tom,” returned Mr. James Harthouse, 
striking the asli from Ins cigar with his Uttle finger. “ We are m 

the present tense, now.” , i. * 

“ Verb neuter, not to care. Indicative mood, present tense. 

First person singular, I do not care; second person singular, thou dost 

not care; third person singular, she does not car^ returned Tom. 

“ Good ! Very tpiaint! ” said his friend. Though you don t 

““But I do mean it,” cried Tom. “ Upon my honour ! Why, 
you won’t tell me, Mr. Harthouse, that you really suppose my 

Bister Loo does care for old Bounderby* t i a 

“My dear fellow,” retunied the other, “what am I bound to 

suppo.se, when I find two married people living m harmony and 

'“XThill by this time got both his legs on the sofa. If his 
second leg had not been already there when he was ca led a dear 
fellow hf would have put it up at that grcait stage of the conver- 
sation* Feelin" it necessary to do something then, he stretched 
Smseif out at greater length and, reclining with the back of his 
head on the end^of the sofa, and smoking with an infinite assump¬ 
tion of negligence, tunied his common face, and not too sober eyes, 
towards the face looking down upon him so carelessly yet so 

vlu know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom “ and 
therefore you needn’t be surprised that Loo mamed old Boun- 
S sL never had a lover, and the governor proposed old 

Bounderby, and she took him. 
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“ Very dutiful in your interesting sister,” said Mr. James Hart- 
house. 

“ Yes, but she wouldn’t have been as dutiful, and it would not 
liave come oft' as easily,” returned the whelp, “ if it hadn’t been for 
me.” 

Tlie tempter merely lifted his eyebrows; but the whelp was 
obliged to go on. 

“ / persuaded her,” he said, with an edifying air of superiority. 
“ I was stuck into old Bounderby’s bank (where I never wanted 
to be), and I knew I should get into scrapes there, if she put old 
Bounderby’s pipe out; so I told her my wishes, and she came into 
tliem. Siie would do anything for me. It was very g-amc of her, 
wa.sn’t it ? ” 

“ It was charming, Tom ! ” 

“Not that it was altogether so important to her as it was to 
me,” continued Tom coolly, “because my liberty and comfort, and 
perhaps my getting on, depended on it; and she had no other 
lover, ami staying at home was like staying in jail — especially 
when I was gone. It wasn’t as if she gave up another lover for 
old Bounderby ; but still it was a good thing in her.” 

“ Perfectly delightful. And she gets on so placidly.” 

“ Oh,” returned Tom, with contemptuous patronage, “ she’s a 
regidar girl. A girl can get on anywhere. She has settled down 
to the life, and she don’t mind. It docs just as w’cll as another. 
Besides, though Loo is a girl, she’s not a common sort of girl. 
Slic can shut hci'sclf up within herself, and think — as I have 
often known her sit and watch the fire — for an hour at a stretch.” 

“Ay, ay? Hms resources of her own,” said Harthouse, smoking 
quietly. 

“ Not so much of that as you may suppose,” returned Tom; “for 
our governor had her crammed with all sorts of dry bones and 
sawdust. It’s his system.” 

“ Formed his daughter on his own model ? ” suggested Harthouse. 

“ His daughter? Ah! and everj'body else. "Why he formed Me 
that way,” said Tom. 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ He did, though,” said Tom, shaking his head. “ I mean to 
say, Mr, Harthouse, that when I first left home and went to old 
Bounderby’s, I was as flat as a warming-pan, and knew no more 
about life, than any oyster does.” 

“ Come, Tom ! I can hardly believe that. A joke’s a joke.” 

“Upon my soul!” said the whelp. “I am serious; I am 
indeed ! ” He smoked with great gravity and dignity for a little 
while, and then added, in a highly complacent tone, “ Oh! I have 
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picked up a little since. I don’t deny that. But I have done it 
myself; no tiiauks to the goveraor.” 

“ And your intelligent sister 1 ” 

“ ]\Iy intelligent sister is about where she was. She used to 
complain to me that she had nothing to fall back \ipon, tliat 
girls usually faU back upon ; and I don’t see how she is to have got 
over that since. But she don’t mind,” he sagaciously added, puff¬ 
ing at his cigar again. “Girls cam iilways get on, somehow.” 

“ Caliino* at the Bank yesterday evening, for INIr. Bounderby’s 
address, I '"found an ancient lady there, wlio seems to entertain 
great admimtiou for your sister,” observed Mr. James Hartliouse, 
throwing away the last small remnant of the cigar he had now 

smoked out. . , , 

“Mother Sparsit!” said Tom. “AMiat! you have seen her 

already, have you ? ” , , . . n • *. 1 * 14 . 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar out of his mouth, to shut 

up his eye (which had groum rather unmanageable) with the 

greater expression, and to tap his nose several tiines with Ins finger 

“ Mother Spai-sit’s feeling for Loo is more than admiration, 1 

should think,” said Tom. “Say affection and devotion. Mother 

Sparsit never set her cap at Bounderby when he was a bachelor. 


^ Tliese were the last words spoken by the whelp, before a giddy 
drowsiness came upon him, followed by complete oblivion. He was 
roused from the latter state by an uneasy dream of being stirred up 
with a boot, and also of a voice saying : “ Come, it s late. Be off! 

“ Well * ” he said, scrambling from the sofa. I must take my 
leave of you though. I say. Yours is veiy good tobacco. But 


it’s too mild.” , . , . . • 

“Yes it’s too mild,” returned his entertainer. 

_it’s ridiculously mild,” said Tom. 


Where’s the door! 


‘^nlhfd‘another odd dream of being taken by a gaiter through a 

re f Ito the‘ rTn afreet, in which he stood alone. He then 
walked home pretty easily, though not yet free from an impression 
Z and influence of his new fnend —as if he were 

louSng somewhere in the air in the same negligent attitude, 

"^ThtThdp^rent “fltnt to bed. If he had had any 

mthThave gone ™owf io the Ul-smelling river that was dyed black 

bZe lone to bed in it for good and all, and have curtamed 
his head for ever with its filthy waters. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MEN AN'D BROTHERS. 

“ Oh my friomis, the dowii-troddcn operatives of Coketown ! Oh 
my friends and fellow-countrjnnen, tlie slaves of an iron-handed and 
a grinding despotism! Oh my friends and fellow-sufferers, and 
fellow-workmen, and fellow-men ! I tell you that the hour is come, 
when we must rally round one anotlier as One united power, and 
crumble into dust the oppressoi's tliat too long have battened upon 
the plunder of our families, upon the sweat of our brows, upon the 
labour of our hands, upon the strength of our sinews, upon the God- 
created glorious rights of Humanity, and upon the holy and eternal 
privileges of Brotherhood I ” 

“Good!” “Hear, hear, hear!” “Hurrah!” and other cries, 
arose in many voices from various parts of the densely crowded and 
suffocatingly close Hall, in which the onitor, perched on a stage, 
delivered himself of this and what other froth and fume he had in 
liim. He had declaimed himself into a violent heat, and was as 
hoarse as he was hot. By dint of roaring at the top of his voice 
under a flaring gas-light, clenching his fists, knitting his brows, 
sotting his teeth, and pounding with his arms, he had taken so 
much out of himself by this time, that he was brought to a stop, 
and called for a ghiss of water. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his fiery face with his drink 
of water, tlic comparison between the orator and the crowd of 
attentive faces turned towards him, was extremely to his disadvan¬ 
tage. Judging him by Nature’s evidence, he was above the mass 
in very little but the stage on which be stood. In many great 
respects he was essentially below them. He was not so honest, he 
was not so manly, he was not so good-humoured; he substituted 
cunning for their simplicity, and passion for their safe solid sense. 
An ill-made, high-shouldered man, with lowering brows, and his 
features crushed into an habitually sour expression, he con¬ 
trasted most unfavourably, even in his mongrel dress, with the 
great body of his hearers in their plain working clothes. Strange 
as it always is to consider any assembly in the act of submissively 
resigning itself to the dreariness of some complacent person, lord 
or commoner, whom three-fourths of it could, by no human means, 
raise out of the slough of inanity to their own intellectual level, it 
was particularly strange, and it was even particularly affecting, to 
see this crowd of earnest faces, whose honesty in the main no com¬ 
petent observer free from bias could dovibt, so agitated by such a 
leader. 
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Good ! Hear, hear! Hurrah ! Tlie eagerness both of attention 
and intention, exhibited in all the countenances, made them a most 
impressive sight. There was no carelessness, no languor, no idle 
curiosity; none of the many shades of inditference to be seen in all 
other assemblies, visible for one moment there. Tliat evciy man 
felt his condition to be, somehow or otlier, worse than it might be; 
that eveiy man considered it incumbent on liiin to join the icst, 
towards the making of it better ; that eveiy man felt his only hope 
to be in his allying himself to the comrades by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded ; and that in this belief, right or wrong (unhappily wrong 
then), the whole of that crowd were gravely, deeply, faithfully in 
earnest; must have been as plain to any one who chose to sec 
what was there, as the bare beams of the roof and the whitened 
brick walls. Nor could any such spectator fail to know in his own 
breast, that these men, through their veiy delusions, showed great 
qualities, susceptible of being turned to the happiest and best 
account; and that to pretend (on the strength of sweeping axioms, 
howsoever cut and dried) that they went astray wholly without 
cause and of their own in'ational wills, was to pretend that there 
could’ be smoke without fire, death without birth, harvest without 
seed, anything or everything produced from nothing. 

The orator having refreshed himself, wiped his comigatcd fore¬ 
head from left to right several times with liis handkerchief folded 
into a pad, and concentrated all his revived forces, in a sneer of 
great disdain and bitterness. 

“ But, oh my friends and brothers ! Oh men and Englishmen, 
the down-trodden operatives of Coketown! What shall we say of 
that man —that working-man, that I should find it necessary 
so to libel the glorious name —who, being practically and well 
acquainted vnth the grievances and wrongs of you, the injured pith 
and marrow of this land, and having heard you, with a noble and 
majestic unanimity that will make Tyrants tremble, resolve for to 
subscribe to the funds of the United Aggregate Tribunal, and to 
abide by the injunctions issued by that body for your benefit, what¬ 
ever they may be — what, I ask you, will you say of that working¬ 
man since such I must acknowledge him to be, who, at such a 
time deserts his post, and sells his flag; who, at such a tune, 
turns a traitor and a craven and a recreant; who, at such a time, 
is not ashamed to make to you the dastardly and humiliating 
avowal that he will hold himself aloof, and will not be one of those 
associated in the gallant stand for Freedom and for Bight 1 

The assembly was divided at this point. There were some 
groans and hisses, but the general sense of honour was much too 
strong for the condemnation of a man unheard. “ Be sure you re 
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light, Slackbiidgc ! ” “ Put him up! ” “ Let’s hear liiin ! ” Such 

tilings were sai^l on many sides. Finally, one strong voice called 
out, “Is the man heer? If the man’s heer, Slaekbridge, let’s hear 
the man himseln, ’stead o’ yo.” Which was received with a round 
of a])plausc. 

Slaekbridge, the orator, looked about him with a withering 
smile : and, holding out his right hand at arm’s length (as the 
manner of all Slackbridges is), to still the thundering sea, waited 
until there was a profound silence. 

“ Oh my friends and fellow-inen! ” said Slaekbridge then, shak¬ 
ing his head with violent scorn, “ I do not wonder that 3’ou, the 
prastrate sons of labour, are incredulous of the existence of such a 
man. But he who sold his birthright for a mess of jiottage existed, 
and Judas Iscariot existed, and Castlereagh existed, and this man 
exists ! ” 

Here, a brief press and confusion near the stage, ended in the 
man himself standing at the orator’s side before the concoui'se. 
He was pale and a little moved in the foce — his lips especially 
showed it; but he stood quiet, with his left hand at his chin, wait> 
ing to be heard. Tliere was a chairman to regulate the proceed¬ 
ings, and this functionaiy now took the case into his own hands. 

“ My friends,” said he, “ by virtue o’ my office as your president, 
I ashes 0’ our friend Slaekbridge, who may be a little over better 
in this business, to take his seat, whiles this man Stephen Black¬ 
pool is heern. You all know this man Stephen Blackpool. You 
know him awlung o’ his misfort’ns, and his good name.” 

With that, the chairman shook him frankly by the hand, and 
sat down again. Slaekbridge likewise sat down, wiping his hot 
forehead — alwaj's from left to right, and never the reverse way. 

“My friends,” Stephen began, in the midst of a dead calm; “I 
ha’ bed what’s been spok’n o’ me, and ’tis lickly that I shan’t mend 
it. But I’d liefer you’d beam the truth conceniin myseln, fro my 
lips than fro onny other man’s, though I never cud’n speak afore 
so monny, wi’out bein moydert and muddled.” 

Slaekbridge shook his head as if he w'ould shake it off, in his 
bitterness. 

“ I’m th’ one single Hand in Bounderby’s mill, 0’ a’ the men 
theer, as don’t coom in wi’ th’ proposed reg’lations. I canna’ coom 
in wi’ ’em. My friends, I doubt their doin’ yo onny good. Licker 
they’ll do yo hurt.” 

Slaekbridge laughed, folded his arms, and frowned sarcastically. 

“ But’t ant sommuch for that as I stands out. If tliat were 
aw, I’d coom in wi’ th’ rest. But I ha’ my reasons — mine, you see 
— for being hindered; not on’y now, but awlus — awlus — life long!” 
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Slackbridge jumped up and stood beside him, gnashing and tear- 
ino’. “Oh my tVieads, what but this did I tell you 1 Oh my 
feflow-countryiucn, what warning but this did I give you ? Ami 
how shows this recreant conduct in a man on whom uncciual laws 
are known to have fallen heavy? Oh you Englishmen, I ask you 
how does this subornation show in one of youi-selves, who is thus 
consenting to liis own undoing and to yours, and to your chihlrens 

and your children’s children’s?” . ^ oi *i 

There was some applause, and some crying of Shame upon tlie 

man; but the greater part of the audience were quiet. They 

looked at Stephen’s worn face, rendered more pathetic by the 

homely emotions it evinced; and, in the kindness of their nature, 

they were more sorry than indignant. .,01. i << ’ 

“ ’Tis this Delegate’s trade for t’ speak, said Stephen, an he s 
r>aid for’t an he knows his work. Let him keep to’t. Let him 
give no heed to what I ha Inul'n to bear. That’s not for him. 

There was a propriety, not to say a dignity in these words that 
made the hearers yet more quiet and attentive. Tlie same strong 
voice called out, “Slackbridge, let the man be heern, and ho\\d 
thee tongue 1 ” Then the place was wonderfully still. 

“My°brothers,” sjiid Stephen, whose low voice was distinctly 
heard “and my fellow-workmen,— for that yo are to me, though 
not, I knows on, to this delegate here — I ha but a word to sen 
and I could sen nommore if I was to speak till Strike 0 day. I 
Low weel, aw what’s afore me. I know weel that yo aw ri^olve 
to ha nommore ado wi’ a man who is not wi yo m 
I know weel that if I was a lyin pansht 1 th road, yod feel it 
right to pass me by, as a forrenner and stranger. What I ha getn, 

“Stephen Blackpool,” said the chairman, rising, 
agen. Think oii’t once agen, lad, afore tliourt shunned by aw 

^''^Th^re^wL an universal murmur to the same effect, though no 
man articulated a word. Every eye was fixed on Stephen s face. 
To repent of hU determination, would be to take a load from all 
their Linds. He looked around him, and knew that it w^ so. 
nL a Lain of anger with them was in his heart; he knew them, 
far below their surface weaknesses and misconceptions, as no one 

Kiif their fellow-labourer could. 

“I ha thowt on’t, above a bit, sir. I simply canna coom^ in. 
I mun go th’ way as lays afore me. I mun tak my leave o aw 

hI made a sort of reverence to them by holding up his arms, 
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and stood for tlio momont in that attitude : not speaking until 
tliey slowly dropped at his sides. 

“ Monny s the pleasjint word as sooin hoer has spok'n wi’ me; 
inonny’s the face I see hecr, as I fii^st seen when I were yoong and 
lighter Iieart’n than now. [ ha’ never had no fratch afore, sin 
ever I were born, wi’ any o’ iny like; Gonnows I ha’ none now 
that’s o’ my makin’. WII ca’ me tmitor and that — yo I mean t’ 
wiv,” addressing Slackbridge, “but ’tis easier to ca’ than mak’ out. 
So let be.” 


lie had moved away a pace or two to come down from the 
platform, when he remembered something he had not said, and 
returned again. 

“Haply,” he said, turning his furrowed face slowly about, that 
he might Jis it were individtially address the whole audience, those 
both near and distant; “ haply, when this question Inis been tak’n 
u]) and (liscoosed, there’ll be a threat to turn out if I’m let to work 
among yo. I hope I shall die ere ever such a time cooms, and I 
shall work solitaiy among yo unless it cooms — truly, I mim do’t, 
my friends; not to brave yo, but to live. I ha nobbut work to 
live by; and whecrever can I go, I who ha worked sin I were no 
heighth at aw, in Coketown hecr? 1 mak’ no complaints o’ bein 
turned to the wa’, o’ being outcasten and ovcrlooken fro this time 
forrard, but 1 hope I shall be let to work. If there is any right 
for me at aw, my friend-s, I think ’tis that.” 

Not a word was spoken. Not a sound was audible in the 
building, but the slight nistle of men moving a little apart, all 
along the centre of the room, to open a means of piissing out, 
to the inan \yitli whom they had all bound themselves to renounce 
companionship. Looking at no one, and going his way with a 
lowly steadiness upon him that asserted nothing and sought 

nothing, Old Stephen, with all his troubles on his head, left the 
scene. 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his oratorical arm extended 
during the going out, as if he were repressing ^\^th infinite solici¬ 
tude and by a wonderful moral power the vehement passions of the 
multitude, applied himself to raising their spirits. Had not the 
Roman Brutus, oh my British countrymen, condemned his son to 
death ; and had not the Spartan mothers, oh my soon to be victori¬ 
ous friends, driven their Hying children on the points of their 
enemies’ swords ? Then was it not the sacred duty of the men of 
Coketown, with forefathers before them, an admiring world in com¬ 
pany with them, and a posterity to come after them, to hurl out 
traitors from the tents they had pitched in a sacred and a Godlike 
cause ? The winds of heaven answered Yes; and bore Yes, cast, 
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west, north, and south. And consciueutly three chcei-s for the 

United Aggregate Tribunal! , . rp. i*- 

Slackbridge acted iis fugleman, and gave the time, llie multi¬ 
tude of doubtful faces (a little conscience stricken) brightened at 
the sound, and took it up. Private feeling must yieUl to the com¬ 
mon cause. Hurrah! The roof yet vibrated with the cheering, 

when the assembly dispersed. ^ p,- 

Thus easily did Stephen Blackpool fall into the loneliest ot lives, 
the life of solitude among a familiar crowd. The stranger in the 
land who looks into ten thou.saiid faces for some answering look 
and never finds it, is in cheering society as compared with him 
who passes ten averted faces daily, that were once the countenances 
of friends Such experience was to be Stephen’s now, in every 
waking moment of his life ; at his work, on his way to it and from 
it, at his door, at his window, everywhere. By general consent, 
they even avoided that side of the street on which he habitually 
walked : and left it, of all the working-men, to him only. 

He had been for many years, a quiet silent man, associating but 
little with other men, and used to companionship with his own 
thoughts. He had never known before the strength of the want 
in his heart for the frequent recognition of a nod, a look, a word; 
or the immense amount of relief that had been poured into it by 
drops through such small means. It was even harder than he 
could have believed po.^^sible, to separate in his own conscience his 
abandonment by all his fellows from a baseless sense of shame and 

The first four days of his endurance were days so long and hea^% 
that he began to be appalled by the prospect before him Not 
only did he see no Rachael all the time, but he avoided every 
chance of seeing her; for, although he knew that the prohibition 
did not yet formally extend to the women working in the factories, 
he found that some of them with whom he was acquainted were 
chan-ed to him, and he feared to tiy others, and dreaded that 
Raclmel might be even singled out from the rest if she were seen in 
his company. So, he had been quite alone during the four chiys 
and had^ spoken to no one, when, as he was leaving his woik at 
night, a young man of a very light complexion accosted him in the 

Your name’s Blackpool, ain’t it?” said the young man 

Stephen coloured to find himself with his hat m his hand, in his 
gratitude for being spoken to or in the suddenness of it, or both. 
He made a feint of adjusting the lining, and said. Yes. 

» You are the Hand they have sent to Coventry, I mean ? said 

Bitzer, the very light young man in question. 
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Stephen answered “Yes,” again. 

I supposed so, from tlieir all appearing to keep away from you. 

Mr. Bounderby wants to speak to you. You know his house, don’t 
you ? ” 

Stephen said “ Yes,” again. 

“Then go straight up there, will you?” said Bitzer. “You’re 
expected, and \mve only to tell the servant it’s you. I belong to 
the Bank; so, if you go straight up without me (I was sent to 
fetcli you), you’ll save me a walk.” 

Stephen, whose way liad been in the contrary direction, turned 
about, and betook himself as in duty bound, to the red brick 
castle of the giant Bounderby. 


CHAPTER V. 


MEN AND MASTERS. 

,. “ Stephen,” said Bounderby, in his windy manner, “what’s 

this I hear? What have these pests of the earth been doing to 
you / Uome in, and speak up.” 

It was into the drawing-room that he was thus bidden. A tefi- 
toble was set out; and Mr. Bounderby’s young wife, and her 
brotiier, and a great gentleman from London, were present. To 

T-T ^ standing 

near it, with his hat in his hand. ® 

“This IS the man I was telling you about, Harthouse,” said Mr 
Bounderby. The gentleman he addressed, who was talking to Mrs. 
Bounderby on the sofa, got up, saying in an indolent way, “ Oh 

stood ^ tlawdled to the hearth-rug where Mr. Bounderby 

“ Now,” said Bounderby, “ speak up ! ” 

After the four days he had passed, this address fell rudely and 
discordantly on Stephen s ear. Besides being a rough handliAtr of 
his wounded mind, it seemed to assume that he really was the leU- 
interested deserter he had been called. 

“What were it, sir,” said Stephen, “as yo 
wi’ me ? ” 

Why, I have told you,” returned Bounderby. “Speak up like 

cSnaTn.”"" ^ thi^ 

senXuuL?”'^”'’’ “I *<> 

Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or less like a Wind, find¬ 
ing something m his way here, began to blow at it directly. 


pleased to want 
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“Now, look here, Harthonse,” said he, “here’s a specimen of 
’em. When this man was here once before, I warned tliis man 
against the mischievous strangers who are always about — and who 
ought to be hanged wherever tlicy are found — and I tolil this 
man that he was going in the wrong direction. Now, would you 
believe it, that althougli they have put tliis mark upon him, he is 
such a slave to them still, that he’s afraid to open liis lips about 
them ? ” 

“I sed as I had nowt to sen, sir; not as I was fearfo’ o’ openin’ 
ray lips.” 

“ You said. Ah! / know what you said ; more than that, I 

know what you mean, you see. Not always the same thing, by the 
Lord Harry ! Quite dilferent things. You had better tell us at 
once, that that fellow Slackbridge is not in the town, stirring up the 
people to mutiny; and that he is not a regular qualified leader of 
the people : that is, a most confounded scoundrel. You had better 
tell us so at once; you can’t deceive me. You want to tell us so. 
Why don’t you 1 ” 

“ I’m as sooary as yo, sir, when the people’s leaders is bad,” said 
Stephen, shaking his head. “ They tiiks such as olfers. Haply 
’tisna’ the sma’est o’their misfortuns when they can get no better.” 

The wind began to get boisterous. 

“ Now, you’ll think this pretty well, Harthouse,” said Mr. Boun- 
derby. “ You’ll think this tolerably strong. You’ll say, upon my 
soul this is a tidy specimen of what my friends have to deal with; 
but this is nothing, sir ! You shall hear me ask this man a ques¬ 
tion. Pray, Mr. Blackpool ” — wind springing up very fast — 
“ may I take the liberty of- asking you how it happens that you 
refused to be in tliis Combination?” 

“ How’t happens ? ” 

“Ah ! ” said Mr. Bounderby, with his thumbs in the arms of his 
coat, and jerking his head and shutting his eyes in confidence with 
the opposite wall: “how it happens.” 

“ I’d leefer not coom to’t, sir; but sin you put th’ question — 
an not want’n t’ W^U-mannerin — I’ll answer. I ha passed a 
promess.” ^ 

“ Not to me, you know,” said Bounderby. (Gusty weather with 
deceitful calms. One now prevailing.) 

“O no, sir. Not to yo.” 

“ As for me, any consideration for me has had just nothing at all 
to do with it,” said Bounderby, still in confidence with the wall. 
“If only Josiah Bounderby of Coketown had been in question, you 
would have joined and made no bones about it ? ” 

“Why yes, sir. ’Tis true.” 
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“Thougli he knows,” said Mr. Bounderby, now blowing a gale, 
“that tliere are a set of rascals and rebels wlioin transportiition is 
too good for ! Now, Mr. Harthouse, you have been knocking about 
in tlie world some time. Did you ever meet with anything like 
that man out of tliis blessed country?” And ]\Ir. Bounderby pointed 
him out for inspection, with an angry finger. 

“Nay, ma’am,” said Stephen Blackpool, staunchly protesting 
against the words that had been used, and instinctively addressing 
himself to Louisa, after glancing at her face. “ Not rebels, nor 
yet rascals. Nowt o’ th’ kind, ma’am, uowt o’ th’ kind. They’ve 
not (loon me a^kindness, ma’am, as I know and feel. But there’s 
not a dozen men amoong ’em, ma’am — a dozen? Not six — but 
what believes as he has doon his duty by the rest and by himseln. 
God forbid as I, that ha known, and had'n experience o’ these men 
aw my lite — I, that ha ett'n an droonken wi’ ’em, an seet’n wi’ 
’em, and toil’n wi’ ’em, and lov’n ’em, should fail fur to stan by ’em 
wi’ the tnith, let ’em ha doon to me what they may! ” 

He spoke with the nigged earnestness of his place and character 
— deepened perhaps by a proud consciousness that he was faithful 
to his class under all their mistmst; but he fully remembered where 
he was, and did not even raise his voice. 

No, ma’am, no. They’re true to one another, faithfo’ to one 
another, fectionate to one another, e’en to death. Be poor amoong 
em, be sick amoong ’em, grieve amoong ’em for onny o’ th’ monny 
causes that carries grief to the poor man’s door, and they’ll be 
tender wi’ yo, gentle wi’ yo, comfortable wi’ yo, Chiisen wi’ yo. Be 

sure o that, ma’am. They’d be riven to bits, ere ever they’d be 
different.” 

“ In short,” said Mr. Bounderby, it’s because they arc so fiill of 
virtues that they have turned you adrift. Go through with it 
while you arc about it. Out with it.” 

“ How ’tis, ma’am,” resumed Stephen, appearing still to find his 
natural refuge in Louisa’s face, “that what is best in us fok, seems 
to tuni us the most to trouble an misfort’n an mistake, I duuno. 
But tis so. I know tis, as I know the heavens is over me ahint 
the smoke. We’re patient too, an wants in general tq do right. 
An’ I canna think the fawt is aw wi’ us.” 

Now, my friend, said Mr. Bounderby, w'hom he could not'have 
exasperated more, quite unconscious of it though he was, than by 
seeming to appeal to any one else, “ if you will favour me with your 
attention for half a minute, I should like to have a word or two 
with you. You said just now, that you had nothing to teU us 
about this business. You are quite sure of that before we <ro any 
further.” ® 
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“Sir, I am sure on’t.” 

“ Here’s a gentleman from London present,” Jlr. Bounderby made 
a backhanded point at Mr. James Harthonse with liis thumb, “ a 
Parliament gentleman. I should like him to hear a short bit of 
dialogue between you and me, instead ol taking the substance of it 

_for I know precious well, beforehand, what it will be ; nobody 

knows better than I do, take notice ! — instead ot recei\ ing it on 
trust from my mouth.” 

Stephen bent his head to the gentleman from London, and showed 
a nither more troubled mind than usual. He tumed^his eyes in\ol- 
untarily to his former refuge, but at a look from that qviarter (expres¬ 
sive though instantaneous) he .settled them on Mr. Bounderby s face. 

“ Now, what do you complain of? ” asked Mr. Bounderby. 

“ I ha’ not coom here, sir,” Stephen reminded him, “ to complain. 


I coom for that I were sent for.” 

“What,” repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding his arms, “do you 

people, in a general way, complain of ? ” , . ^ 

Stephen looked at him with some little irresolution for a moment, 

and then seemed to make up his mind. , i, 

“ Sir, I were never good at showng o’t, though I ha had n my 
share in feeling o’t. ’Deed we are in a muddle, sir. Look round 

town_so rich as ’tis — and see the numbers o’ people as has been 

broughteu into beiii heer, fur to weave, an to card, an to piece out a 
living aw the same one way, soraehows, twixt their cradles and their 
grav4. Look how we live, and wheer we live, an in what numbers, 
an by what chances, and wi’ what sameness; and look how the 
mills is awlus a goin, and how they never works us no nigher to ony 
dis’ant object —ceptin awlus, Death. Look how you considers of 
us and writes of us, and talks of us, and goes up wi’ yor deputations 
to Secretaries o’ State ’bout us, and how yo are awlus right, and how 
we arc awlus wrong, and never had’n no reason in us sin ever we 
were born. Look how this ha growen an growen, sir, bigger an 
bigger, broader an broader, harder an harder, fro year to year, fro 
generation unto generation. Who can look on’t, sir, and fairly tell 

a man’tis not a muddle?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Bounderby. “Now perhaps you 11 let 
the gentleman know, how you would set this muddle (as you re so 

fond of calling it) to rights.” ,m* i. in 

“ I donno sir. I canna be expecten to t. Tis not me as should 

be looken to for that, sir. ’Tis them as is put ower me, and ower 

aw the rest of us. What do they tak upon themseln, sir, if not 


“I’ll tell you something towards it, at any rate,” returned Mr. 
Bounderby. “ We will make an example of half a dozen Slack- 
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bridges. AVc’ll indict tlie blackguards for felony, and get ’em 
shipped off to penal settlements.” 

Stephen gravely shook bis head. 

“ Don’t tell me we won’t, man,” siiid Mr. Bounderby, by this 
time blowing a hurricane, “ because we will, I tell you ! ” 

“ Sir,” returned Stej)hen, with the quiet confidence of absolute 
certainty, “if yo was t’ tak a hundred Slackbridges — aw as there 
is, and aw the number ten times towd —an’ wjxs t’ sew ’em up in 
separate sacks, an sink ’em in the deepest ocean as were made ere 
ever diy land coom to be, yo’d leave the muddle just whecr ’tis. 
Mischcevous strangers ! ” Sixid Stephen, with an anxious smile ; 
“ when ha we not heern, I am sure, sin ever we can call to mind, 
o’ th’ mischcevous strangers ! ’Tis not by them the trouble’s 
made, sir. ’Tis not wi’ them ’t commences. I ha no favour for 
’em — I ha no reason to favour ’em — but ’tis hopeless and useless 
to dream o’ bikiu them fro their trade, ’stead o’ tjikin their trade 
fro them ! Aw that’s now about me in this room were heer afore 
I coom, an will be heer when I am gone. Put that clock aboard 
a ship an pack it off to Norfolk Island, an the time will go on 
just the same. So ’tis wi’ Slackbridge every bit.” 

Reverting for a moment to his former refuge, he obser\'ed a cau¬ 
tionary movement of her eyes towards the door. Stepping back, 
he put his hand upon the lock. But he had not spoken out of 
his own will and desire; and he felt it in his heart a noble return 
for his late injurious treatment to be fixithful to the last to those 
who had repudiated him. He stayed to finish what was in his mind. 

“ Sir, I canna, wi’ my little learning an my common way, tell 
the genelman what will better aw this — though some working¬ 
men o’ this town could, above my powers — but I can tell him 
what I know will never do’t. Tlie strong hand will never do’t. 
Vict’ry and triumph will never do ’t. Agreeing fur to mak one 
side unnat’rally awlus and for ever right, and toother side unnat’rally 
awlus and for ever wrong, ^^^ll never, never do’t. Nor yet lettin 
alone ■will never do’t. Let thousands upon thousands alone, aw 
leading the like lives and aw faw’en into the like muddle, and they 
will be as one, and yo will be as anoother, wi’ a black impassable 
world betwixt yo, just as long or short a time as sitch-like miseiy 
can last. Not drawin nigh to fok, m’ kindness and patience an 
cheery ways, that so draws nigh to one another in their monny 
troubles, and so cherishes one another in their distresses wi’ what 
they need themseln — like, I humbly believe, as no people the 
genelman ha seen in aw his travels can beat — will never do’t 
till til’ Sun turns t’ ice. Most o’ aw, rating ’em as so much Power, 
and rcg’latiu ’em as if they was figures in a soom, or machines: 
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wi’out loves and likens, wi’out memories and inclinations, wi’out 
souls to weaiy and souls to hope — when aw goes quiet, draggiu 
on wi’ ’em as if they’d nowt o’ th’ kind, and when aw goes onquiet, 
rcproachin ’em for theii' want o’ sitch humanly fcelins in their 
dealins wi’ yo — this will never do t, sir, till Gods work is 

onmade.” 

Stephen stood ^\^th the open door in his hand, waiting to know 

if anything more were expected of him. 

“Just stop a moment,” said Mr. Bounderby, excessively red in 
the face. “ I told you, the last time you were here with a grievance, 
that you had better turn about and come out of that. And I also 
told you, if you remember, that I was up to the gold spoon lookout.” 
“ I were not up to’t myseln, sir; I do assure yo.” 

“ Now it’s clear to me,” said ^Ir. Bounderby, “ that you are one 
of those chaps who have always got a grievance. And you go 
about, somng it and raising crops. That’s the business of your 

life, my friend.” , • i i i i i 

Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting that indeed he had 

other business to do for his life. , „ 

“ You are such a waspi.sh, raspish, ill-conditioned chap, you see, 

said Mr Bounderby, “that even your own Union, the men who 
know you best, will have notliing to do with you. I never thought 
those fellows could be right in anything; but I tell you what! I 
so far go along with them for a novelty, that /’ll have nothing to 

do with you either.” 

Stephen raised his eyes quickly to his face. , 

“You can finish off what you’re at,”^^id Mr. Bounderby, with 

a meaning nod, “and then go elsewhere. *..1 4 . tt 

“ Sir, yo know weel,” said Stephen expressively, “ that if I canna 

get work wi’ yo, I c^nna get it clsewhecr. 

The reply wa-s, “What I know, I know; and what you know, 

YOU know. I have no more to say about it.” , . ,. 

Stephen glaneed at Louisa again, but her eyes were raised to ns 
no more; therefore, ivith a sigh, and ^^ng, barely above his 
breath, “ Heaven help us aw in this world ! he departed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FADING AWAY. 

It was falling dark when Stephen eamc out of Mr. BounderVs 
house. The shadows of night had gathered so fast, that he did 
not look about him when he closed the door, but plodded straight 
along the street. Nothing was further from his thoughts than the 
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curious old woman he had encountered on his prcvio\is visit to the 
same house, wlien he heard a step behind him that lie knew, and 
turning, sjiw her in Rachael’s company. 

He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her only. 

“ Ah, Rachael, my dear ! Missus, thou wi’ her ! ” 

“ Well, and now you are surprised to be sure, and \v\th reason I 
must say,” the old woman returned. “ Here I am again, you see.” 

“ But liow wi’ Rachael?’’said Stephen, falling into their step, 
walking between them, and looking from the one to the other. 

“Why, I come to be with this good lass pretty much as I came 
to be with you,” said the old woman, cheerfully, taking the reply 
upon lierself “j\Iy visiting time is later this year than usual, for 
I have been rather troubled with shortness of breath, and so put 
it off till the weather was fine and warm. For the same reason 
I don’t make all my journey in one day, but divide it into two 
days, and get a bed to-night at the Travellers’ Coffee House 
down by the railroad (a nice clean house), and go back Parliamen¬ 
tary, at si.\ in tlie morning. Well, but what has tliis to do -with 
this good lass, says you ? I’m going to tell you. I have heard of 
Mr. Bounderby being married. I read it in the paper, where it 
looked grand — oh, it looked fine ! ” the old woman dwelt on it with 
strange enthusiasm : “and I want to see his wife. I have never 
seen her yet. Now, if you’ll believe me, she hasn’t come out of 
that house since noon to-day. So not to give her up too easily, I 
wjis waiting about, a little hist bit more, when I passed close to 
this good lass two or three times; and her face being so friendly I 
spoke to her, and she spoke to me. There ! ” said the old woman 
to Stephen, “ you can make all the rest out for yourself now, a deal 
shorter than I can, I dare say 1 ” 

Once apxin, Stephen had to conquer an instinctive propensity to 
dislike this old woman, though her manner was as honest and sim¬ 
ple as a manner possibly could be. With a gentleness that was as 
natural to him as he knew it to be to Rachael, he pui'sued the 
subject that interested her in her old age. 

Well, missus, said he, “ I ha seen the lady, and she were young 
and hansom. Wi’ fine dark thinkin eyes, and a still way, Rachael, 
as I ha never seen the like on.” 

“Young and handsome. Yes!” cried the old woman, quite 
delighted. “ As bonny as a rose ! And what a happy wife i ” 

“Aye, missus, I suppose she be,” said Stephen. But with a 
doubtful glance at Rachael. 

“ Suppose she be ? She must be. She’s your master’s wife ” 
returned the old woman. * 

Stephen nodded assent. “ Though as to master,” said he, glanc- 
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ing again at Rachael, “ not master onny more. Tliat’s aw enden 
twixt him and me.” 

“Have you left his work, Stephen?” asked Rachael, anxiously 
and quickly. 

“Why Rachael,” he replied, “whether I ha lef’n his work, or 
whether his work ha lef’n me, cooms t’ th’ same. His work and 
me are parted. ’Tis as weel so—better, I were thinkin when 
yo coom up wi’ me. It would ha brought’n trouble upon trouble if 
I had stayed theer. Haply 'tis a kimlness to monny that I go; 
haply ’tis a kindness to myseln ; anyways it mun be done. 1 muii 
turn my face fro Coketowu fur th’ time, and seek a fort’n, dear, by 

beginnin fresh.” 

“Where will you go, Stephen?” 

“ I donno t’night,” said he, lifting off his hat, and smoothing his 
thin hair with the flat of his hand. “But I’m not goin t’night, 
Rachael, nor yet t’morrow. Tau’t easy overmuch, t’ know wheer 
f turn, but a good heart will coom to me.” 

Herein, too, the sense of even thinking unselfishly aided him. 
Before he had so much as elosed Mr. Bounderby’s door, he had 
reffected that at least his being obliged to go away was good for 
her as it would save her from the chance of being brought into 
question for not withdrawing from him. Though it would cost him 
a hard pang to leave her, and though he could think of no similar 
place in which his condemnation would not pursue him, perhaps it 
was almost a relief to be forced away from the endurance of the 
last four days, even to unknown difficulties and distresses. 

So he said, with truth, “ I’m more leetsome, Rachael, under’t, 
than I could ha believed.” It was not her part to make his burden 
heavier. She answered with her comforting smile, and the three 


walked on together. i i i 

Age, especially when it strives to be self-reliant and cheerful, 

finds much consideration among the poor. The old woman was so 

decent and contented, and made so light of her infirmities, though 

they had increased upon her since her former interview vnth 

Stephen, that they both took an interest in her. She was too 

sprightly to allow of their walking at a slow pace on her account, 

but she was very grateful to be talked to, and very willing to talk 

to any extent: so. when they came to their part of the toyn\, she 

was more brisk and vivacious than ever. 

“Coom to my poor place, missus,” said Stephen, and tak a 

COOP o’ tea Rachael will coom then ; and arterwards 111 see thee 
safe t’ thy TraveUers’ lodgin. ’T may be long, Rachael, ere ever 

X ha th’ chance o’ thy coompany agen.” 

They compUed, and the three went on to the house where he 
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lodged. When they turned into a narrow street, Stephen glanced 
at his window with a dread that always haunted his desolate home; 
but it was open, as he had left it, and no one was there. The evil 
spirit of his life had flitted away again, months ago, and he had 
heard no more of her since. The only evidence of her last return 
now, were the scantier movables in his room, and the gieyer hair 
upon his head. 

He lighted a candle, set out his little tea-board, got hot water 
from below, and brought in small portions of tea and sugar, a loaf, 
and some butter from the nearest shop. The bread was new and 
cnisty, the butter fresh, and the sugar lump, of course — in fulfil¬ 
ment of the standard testimony of the Coketown magnates, that 
these people lived like princes, sir. Rachael made the tea (so large a 
party necessitated the borrowing of a cup), and the visitor enjoyed 
it mightily. It was the first glimpse of sociality the host had 
had for many days. He too, with the world a wide heath before 
him, enjoyed the meal — again in corroboration of the magnates, as 
exemplifying the utter want of calculation on the part of these 
people, sir. 

“I ha never thowt yet, missus,” said Stephen, “o’ askin thy 
name.” 

The old lady announced herself as “Mrs. Pegler.” 

“A widder, I think?” said Stephen. 

“Oh, many long years!” Mrs. Pegler’s husband (one of the 
best on record) was already dead, by Mre. Pegler’s calculation, when 
Stephen was born. 

“ Twere a bad job, too, to lose so good a one,” said Stephen. 
“ Onny children ? ” 

Mrs. Pegler’s cup, rattling against her saucer as she held it, 
denoted some nervousness on her part. “No,” she said. “Not 
now, not now.” 

“ Dead, Stephen,” Rachael softly hinted. 

“ I’m sooary I ha spok’n on’t,” said Stephen, “ I ought t’ hadn 
in roy mind as I might touch a sore place. I — I blame my- 
scln.” 


While he excused himself, the old lady’s cup rattled more and 
more. “I had a son,” she said, curiously distressed, and not by 
any of the usual appearances of sorrow; “ and he did well, wonder¬ 
fully well. But he is not to be spoken of if you please. He 
is — ” Putting down her cup, she moved her hands as if'she 
wmuld have added, by her action, “ dead ! ” Then she said aloud 
“ I have lost him.” ’ 

Stephen had not yet got the better of his having given the old lady 
pain, when his landlady came stumbling up the narrow stairs and 
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calling him to the door, whispered in his ear. Mrs. Peglcr was by- 
no means deaf, for she caught a word as it was uttered. 

“Bounderby ! ” she cried, in a suj)pressed voice, starting up from 
the table. “ Oli hide me ! Don’t let me be seen for the world. 
Don’t let him come up till I’ve got away. Pray, pray ! ” She 
trembled, and was excessively agitated; getting behind Rachael, 
when Riichael tried to reiissure her; and not seeming to know 
what she was about. 

“But hearken, missus, hearken;” said Stephen, astonished. 
“ ’Tisn’t Mr. Bounderby; ’tis his wife. Yor not fearfo’ o’ lier. 
Yo was hey-go-mad about her, but an liour sin.” 

“But are you sure it’s the lady, and not the gentleman?” she 
asked, still trembling. 

“ Certiiin sure ! ” 

“ Well then, pray don’t speak to me, nor yet take any notice of 
me,” said the old woman. “ Let me be quite to myself in this 
comer.” 

Stephen nodded; looking to Rachael for an explanation, which 
she wiis quite unable to give him; took tlie ciindlc, went down¬ 
stairs, and in a few moments returned, ligliting Louisa into tlie 
room. Slie was followed by the whelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart with her sliawl and bonnet 
in her hand, when Stephen, himself profoundly astonished by tl»is 
visit, put the candle on the table. Then he too stood, with his 
doubled hand upon the table near it, waiting to be addressed. 

For the first time in her life Louisa had come into one of the 
dwellings of the Coketown Hands ; for the firet time in her life 
she was face to face witli anything like individuality in connection 
>vith them. She knew of their existence by hundreds and by 
tliousands. She knew what results in work a given number of 
them would produce in a given space of time. She knew them in 
crowds passing to and from their nests, like ants or beetles. But 
she knew from her reading infinitely more of the ways of toiling 
insects tlian of these toiling men and women. 

Something to be worked so much and paid so much, and there 
ended; something to be infallibly settled by laws of supply and 
demand; something that blundered against those laws, and floun¬ 
dered into difficulty; something that was a little pinched when 
wheat was dear, and over-ate itself when wheat was cheap; some¬ 
thing that increased at such a rate of percentage, and yielded such 
another percentage of crime, and such another percentage of pauper¬ 
ism; something wholesale, of which vast fortunes were made; 
something that occa.sionally rose like a sea, and did some harm and 
waste (chiefly to itself), and fell again; this she knew the Coke- 
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town Hands to be. But, she bad scarcely thought more of sepa¬ 
rating them into units, than of separating the sea itself into its 
component drops. 

She stood for some moments looking round tlic room. From the 
few chairs, the few books, tlie common i)rints, and the bed, she 
glanced to the twd women, and to Stephen. 

“ 1 have come to speak to you, in conseq\iencc of what passed 
just now. I sliould like to be serviceable to you, if you will let 
me. Is this your wife ? ” 

Riichael raised her eyes, and they sufficiently answered no, and 
dropped again. 

“ I remember,” said Louisa, reddening at her mistake; “ I 
recollect, now, to have heard yo\ir domestic misfortunes spoken of, 
though I was not attending to the particulai*s at the time. It was 
not my meaning to ask a question that would give pain to any one 
here. If I should ask any other question that may happen to have 
that result, give me credit, if you please, for being in ignorance how 
to speak to you as I ought.” 

As Stephen had but a little while ago instinctively addressed 
himself to her, so she now instinctively addressed herself to Rachael. 
Her manner was short and abrupt, yet faltering and timid. 

“He has told you what has passed between himself and my 
husband? You would be his fii-st resource, I think.” 

“I have heard the end of it, young lady,” said Rachael. 

“Did I undcrstjrnd, that, being rejected by one employer, he 
would probably be rejected by all ? I thought he said as much ? ” 

“The chances are very small, young lady — next to nothing — 
for a man who gets a bad name among them.” 

“What shall I understand that you mean by a bad name?” 

“The name of being troublesome.” 

“ Then, by the prejudices of his own class, and by the prejudices 
of the_other, he is sacrificed alike? Are the two so deeply sepa¬ 
rated in this town, that there is no place whatever, for an honest 
workman between them ? ” 

Rachael shook her head in silence. 

“He fell into suspicion,” said Louisa, “wdth his fellow-weavers, 
because he had made a promise not to be one of them. I think it 
must have been to you that he made that promise. Might I ask 
you why he made it ? ” 

Rachael bui-st into tears. “I didn’t seek it of him, poor lad. 
I prayed him to avoid trouble for his own good, little thinking he’d 
come to it through me. But I know he’d die a hundred deaths, 
ere ever he’d break his word. I know that of him well.” 

Stephen had remained quietly attentive, in his usual thoughtful 
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attitude, with liis hand at his chin. He now spoke in a voice 
rather less stciidy than usual. 

“No one, excepting inyseln, can ever know what honour, an 
wliat love, an respect, I bear to Rachael, or wi’ wliat ciuise. When 
I passed that proiness, I towd her true, she were tli’ Angel o' my 
life. ’Twere a solemn promess. 'Tis gone fro' me, for ever.” 

Louisa turned lier head to him, and bent it with a deference that 
was new in her. She looked from him to Rachael, and her feat¬ 
ures softened. “What will you do?” she asked him. And her 
voice had softened too. 

“ Weel, ma’am,” said Stephen, making the best of it, with a 
smile; “when I ha finished off, I mun quit this part, and tiy 
another. Fortnet or misfortnet, a man can but tiy ; there’s nowt 
to be done wi’out tryin’—cept laying down and dying.” 

“ How will you travel ? ” 

“Afoot, my kind ledy, afoot.” 

Louisa coloured, and a purse appeared in her hand. The nistling of 
a bank-note was audible, {is she unfolded one and laid it on the table. 

“Rachael, will you tell him — for you know how, without oficnce 
_that this’is freely his, to help him on his way ? Will you entreat 

him to tiike it ? ” • i i i 

“ I canna do that, young lady,” she answered, turning her head 

aside; “ bless you for thinking o’ the poor lad wi’ such tenderness. 
But 4is for him to know his heart, and what is right according 


to it.” , . 

Louisa looked, in part incredulous, in part frightened, m part 

overcome with quick sympathy, when this man of so much self- 
command, who had been so plain and steady through the late inter¬ 
view, lost his composure in a moment, and now stood with his hand 
before his face. She stretched out hers, as if she would have 
touched him; then checked herself, and remained still. 

“ Not e’en Racliael,” said Stephen, when he stood again with his 
face uncovered, “ could mak sitch a kind offerin, by onny words, 
kinder. T’ show that I’m not a man wi’out reason and gratitude, 
I’ll tak two pound. I’ll borrow’t for t’ pay’t back. ’Twill be the 
sweetest work as ever I had one, that puts it m my power t 
acknowledge once more my lastin thankfulness for this present 


^ She was fain to take up the note again, and to substitute the 
much smaller sum he had named. He was neither courtly, n6r 
handsome, nor picturesque, in any respect; a,nd yet his manner of 
accepting it, and of expressing his thanks without more words, had 
a grace in it that Lord Chesterfield could not have taught ins son 


in a ceutuiy. 
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Tom had sat upon the bed, swinging one log and sucking his 
walking-stick with sufficient unconcern, until the visit had attained 
tliis stage. Seeing his sister ready to depart, lie got up, rather 
hurriedly, and put in a word. 

“Just wait a inoment. Loo! Before we go, I should like to 
speak to liim a moment. Something comes into my head. If 
you’ll step out on the stairs, Blackpool, I’ll mention it. Never 
miiul a light, man!” Tom was remarkably impatient of his 
moving towards the cupboard, to get one. “ It don’t want a 
ligl.t.” 

Stephen followed him out, and Tom closed the room door, and 
held the lock in his hand. 

“I say!” he whispered. “I think I can do you a good turn. 
Don’t ask me what it is, because it may not come to anything. 
But there’s no harm in my trving.” 

His breatli fell like a flame of fire on Stephen’s car, it was so hot. 

“That W5US our light porter at the Bank,” said Tom, “who 
brought you tlie message to-night. I call him our light porter, 
because I belong to the Bank too.” 

Stephen thought, “ What a hurry he is in ! ” He spoke so 
confusedly. 

“ Well! ” said Tom. “ Now look here ! When are you off? ” 

“T’day’s Monday,” replied Stephen, considering. “Why, sir, 
Friday or Saturday, nigh ’bout.” 

“ Friilay or Saturday,” said Tom. “ Now, look here! I am 
not sure tliat I can do you tlie good turn I want to do you — that’s 
my sister, you know, in your room — but I may be able to, and if 
I should not be able to, tiiere’s no harm done. So I tell you what. 
You’ll know our light porter again?” 

“Yes, sure,” said Stephen. 

“Very well,” returned Tom. “ VHien you leave work of a 
night, between this and your going away, just hang about the Bank 
ail hour or so, will you ? Don’t take on, as if you meant anything, 
if he should see you hanging about there; because I shan’t put 
him up to speak to you, unless I find I can do you the service I 
want to do you. In that case he’ll liave a note or a message for 
you, but not else. Now look here I You are sure you under¬ 
stand.” 

He had wormed a finger, in the darkness, through a buttonhole 
of Stephen's coat, and was scrcNving that corner of the garment 
tight up round and round, in an extraordinary manner. 

“ I understand, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Now look here! ” repeated Tom. “Be sure you don’t make 
any mistake then, and don’t forget. I shall tell my sister as we go 
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liome, what I have in view, and she'll approve I know Now 
look here ! You’re all right, arc you? You uiKlerstaiul all about 

it? Vei-y well then. Come along, Loo I” 

He T)ushed the door open as he called to her, but dnl not return 
into the room, or wait to be ligl.ted down the narrow stall's. He 
was at the bottom when she began to descend, and was in the street 

before she could take his arm. i n i 

Mrs Pc<der remained in her corner until the brother and .sister 
were gone,°and until Stei.licn came back with the candle in his 
hand. She wins in a state of ine.\|)rcssible adiniration ot Mrs. 
Bouiiderby, and, like an uiiacconiitable old woman, weiit “ becanse 
she was such a pretty dear.” Yet Mrs. Peg er was so Hurried lest 
the object of her admiration should return by cliance, or anybody 
else should come, that her checrfiiliiess was ended for that night. 
It was late too, to people who rose early and worked ; 
fore the party broke up; and Stephen and Itachael escorted their 
mysterUs acquaintirncV the door of the Travellers’ Coffee House, 

wliGi'c they pur ted from lier. ^ j. i 

They ^'^Uked back together to the corner of the street where 

Rachael lived, and as they drew nearer and nearer to it, silence crept 

unon them When they came to the dark corner where their unfre- 

qSent meetings always ended, they stopped, still silent, as if both 

strive t’ see thee ageii, Rachael, afore I go, but if 

wilt not, Stephen, I know. ’Tis better that we make 

un our minds to be open wi’ one another.” t u u 

^“Thou’rt awlns right. ’Tis bolder and better. I ha been 

thinkin then, Rachael, that as ’tis but a day or two that remains 

’twere better for thee, my dear, not t’ be seen wi me. T migi 

brinrr thee into trouble, fur no good. _ 

“'’Tis not for that, Stephen, that I mind. But thou know st our 

old agreement. ’Tis for that. 

“ Well, well,” said he. “ ’Tis better, onnyways. 

“ Thou’lt \vrite to me, and tell me all that happens, Stephen? 
“Yes. What can I say now, but Heaven be wi thee. Heaven 

thee Heaven thank thee and reward thee . 

‘4lay it thee, Stephen, too, in all thy wanderings, and 

ltwd"The?my sSVLphen Blackpool - “ that night 

_tlLrrvvould’Jer.e^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"b:::idrrt r"L S ^ w. a better eye. Bless 

thee. Good night. Good bye . 
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It was but a liurricd i)ai'ting in a common street, yet it was a 
sacred remcinbrnnce to these two common people. Utilitarian 
economists, .skeletons of schoolmasters, Commissioners of Fact, gen- 
t(‘el and used-iij» infidtds, gabblers of many little dog’s-eared creeds, 
the poor you will have always with you. Cultivate in them, while 
there is yet time, the utmost graces of the fancies and atfections, to 
adorn their lives so much in need of ornament; or, in the day of 
your triumph, when romance is utterly driven out of their souls, 
and they and a bare existence stand face to face, Keality will hike 
a wolfish turn, and make an end of you. 

St<-i)hen worked the next day, anil the next, unchecred by a word 
from any one, and shunned in all his comings and goings as before. 
At the end of the secoml day, he saw land ; at the end of the third, 
his loom stood empty. 

lie had overstayed his hour in the street outside the Bank, on 
each of the two first evenings; and nothing had happened there, 
good or bad. That he might not be remiss in his part of the 
engagement, he resolved to wait full two houi-s, on this third and 
last night. 

There was the lady who had once kept Mr. Bounderby’s house, 
sitting at the fii'st floor window as he had seen her before; and 
there was the light porter, sometimes talking vdth her there, and 
sometimes looking over the blind below which had Bank upon it, 
and sometimes coming to the door and standing on the steps for a 
breath of air. When he first came out, Stephen thought he might 
be looking for him, and passed ncjir; but the light porter only 
cast his winking eyes upon him slightly, and said nothing. 

Two hours were a long stretch of lounging about, after a long 
day’s labour. Stephen sat upon the step of a door, leaned against a 
wall under an archway, strolled up and down, listened for the church 
clock, stopped and watched children playing in the street. Some 
purpose or other is so natural to every one, that a mere loiterer 
always looks and feels remarkable. AVhen the firet hour was out, 
Stephen even began to have an uncomfortable sensation upon him 
of being for the time the disreputable character. 

Then came the lamplighter, and two lengthening lines of light 
all down the long pei'spective of the street, until they were blended 
and lost in the distance. ]\Irs. Sparsit closed the first floor window, 
drew douTi the bhnd, and went upstaii's. Presently, a light went 
upstairs after her, passing fii-st the fanlight of the door, and after¬ 
wards the two staircase windows, on its way up. By-and-bye, one 
corner of the second floor blind was disturbed, as if Mrs. Spareit’s 
eye were there; also the other corner, as if the light porter’s eye 
were on that side. Still, no communication was made to Stephen. 
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Much relieved when the two lioui's were at last accomplished, he 
went away at a quick pace, as a recompense for so much loitering. 

He had only to take leave of his landlady, and lie down on ’his 
temporary bed upon the floor; for his bundle was made up for 
to-morrow, and all was arranged for his departure. He meant to 
be clear of the town veiy early ; before the Hands were in the 
streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when, with a parting look round his 
room, mo\imfulIy wondering whether lie should ever see it again, 
he went out. The town was as entirely deserted as if the inliabi- 
tants had abandoned it, rather than hold communication with him. 
Everything looked wan at that hour. Even the coming sun made 
but a pale waste in the sky, like a sad sea. 

By the place where Rachael lived, tliough it was not in his way; 
by the red brick streets; by the great silent factories, not trem¬ 
bling yet; by the railway, where the danger-lights were waning in 
the strengthening day ; by the railway’s crazy neighbourhood, half 
pulled down and half built up; by scatterctl red brick villas, 
where the besmoked evergreens were sprinkled with a dirty pow¬ 
der, like untidy snuff-takers; by coal-dust paths and many varie¬ 
ties of ugliness ; Stephen got to the top of the hill, and looked back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the towni then, and tlie bells 
were going for the morning work. Domestic fires were not yet 
lighted, and the high chimneys had the sky to themselves. Puff¬ 
ing out their poisonous volumes, they would not be long in hiding 
it; but, for half an hour, some of the many endows were golden, 
which showed the Coketowm people a sun eternally in eclipse, 
through a medium of smoked glass. 

So strange to turn from tlie chimneys to the birds. So strange 
to have the road-tlust on his feet instead of the coal-grit. So 
strange to have lived to his time of life, and yet to be beginning 
like a boy this summer morning! With these musings in his 
mind, and bis bundle under his arm, Steplien took his attentive 
face along the high road. And the trees arched over him, whis¬ 
pering that he left a true and loving heart behind. 


CHAPTER VII. 

GUNPOWDER. 

Mr James Harthouse, “going in” for his adopted party, 
soon began to score. With the aid of a little more coaching for 
the political sages, a little more genteel listlessness for the general 
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society, and a tolerable management of the assumed honesty in 
dishonesty, most effective and most patronised of the polite deadly 
sins, lie specilily came to be considered of much promise. The 
not being troubled with earncstne.ss was a grand point in his favour, 
enabling him to take to the hard Fact fellows with as good a grace 
as if he had been born one of the tribe, and to throw all other 
tribes overboard, as conscious hypocrites. 

“Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs. Bouuderby, and who 
do not believe themselves. The only difference between us and 
the professoi's of virtue or benevolence, or philanthropy — never 
mind the name — is, that we know it is all meaningless, and say 
so; while they know it equally and will never say so.” 

AVhy should she be shocked or warned by this reiteration 1 It 
was not so unlike her father's principles, and her early training, 
that it need startle her. Where was the great difference between 
the two schools, when each chained her down to material realities, 
and inspired her with no faith in anything else? What was there 
in her soul for James Harthouse to destroy, which Thomas Grad- 
grind had nurtured there in its state of innocence ! 

It wjis even the worse for her at this pass, that in her mind — 
implanted there before her eminently practical father began to 
form it a struggling disposition to believe in a wider and nobler 
humanity than she had ever heard of constantly strove with doubts 
and resentments. With doubts, becjiuse the aspiration had been 
so laid waste in her youth. With resentments, because of the 
wrong that had been done her, if it were indeed a whisper of 
the truth. Upon a nature long accustomed to self-suppression, 
thus tom and divided, the Harthouse philosophy came as a relief 
and justification. Everything being hollow and worthless, she 
had missed nothing and sacrificed nothing. What did it mat¬ 
ter, she had said to her father, when he proposed her husband. 
What did it matter, she said still. With a scornful self-reliance, 
she asked herself, What did anything matter — and went on. 

Towards what? Step by step, onward and downward, towards 
some end, yet so gradually, that she believed herself to remain, 
motionless. As to Mr. Harthouse, whither /le tended, he neither 
considered nor cared. He had no particular design or plan before 
him : no energetic wickedness niffled his lassitude. He was as 
much amused and interested, at present, as it became so fine a 
gentleman to be; perhaps even more than it would have been con¬ 
sistent with his reputation to confess. Soon after his arrival he 
languidly wrote to his brother, the honourable and jocular member 
that the Bounderbys were “great fun;” and further, that the 
female Bounderby, instead of being the Gorgon he had expected, 
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was young, and remarkably pretty. After that, lie wrote no more 
about them, and devoted lii.s leisure chiefly to their house. He 
was very often in their house, in his flittings and visitings about 
the Coketown district; and was much encouraged by Mr. Boun- 
derby. It was (piite in Mr. Bounderby’s gusty way to boa.st to 
all his world that he didn’t care about your higlily connected 
people, but that if his wife Torn Gradgrind’s daughter did, she 
was welcome to their company. 

Mr. James Harthouse began to think it would be a new sensa¬ 
tion, if the face which changed so beautifully for the whelp, would 
change for him. 

He was quick enough to observe; he had a good memory, and 
did not forget a word of the brother’s revelations. He interwove 
them with everything he saw of the sister, and he began to under¬ 
stand her. To be sure, the better and profoundcr part of her 
character was not wtliin his scope of perception ; for in natures, 
as in sea.s, depth answei-s unto depth; but he soon began to read 
the rest with a student’s eye. 

Mr. Bounderby had taken possession of a house and grounds, 
about fifteen miles from tlie town, and accessible within a mile or 
two, by a railway striding on many arches over a wild country, 
undermined by deserted coal-shafts, and spotted at night by fires 
and black shapes of stationary engines at pits’ mouths. This 
country, gradually softening towards the neighbourhood of ^Ir. 
Bounderby’s retreat, there mellowed into a rustic landscape, golden 
with heath, and sno^^'y with hawthorn in the spring of the year, 
and tremulous with leaves and their shadows all the summer time. 
The bank had foreclosed a mortgage effected on the property thus 
pleasantly situated, by one of the Coketown magnates, who, in his 
determination to make a shorter cut than usual to an enormous 
fortune, overspeculated himself by about two hundred thousand 
pounds. These accidents did sometimes happen in the best regu¬ 
lated families of Coketown, but the bankrupts had no connection 

whatever with the improvident classes. 

It afforded Mr. Bounderby supreme satisfaction to install him¬ 
self in this snug little estate, and with demonstrative humility to 
grow cabbages in the flower-garden. He delighted to live, barrack- 
fashion among the elegant furniture, and he bullied the very pict^ 
ures with his origin. “Why, sir,” he would say to a visitor, “I 
am told that Nickits,” the late owner, “ gave seven hundred pound 
for that Seabeach. Now, to be plain with you, if I ever in the 
whole course of my life, take seven looks at it, at a hundred pound 
a look it ^vill be as much as I shaU do. No, by George ! I don t 
forget that I am Josiah Bounderby of Coketo^vn. For years upon 
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years, the only pictures in niy possession, or that I could have got 
into my possession, by any nutans, unless I stole ’em, were the 
engiavings of a man shaving himself in a boot, on the blacking 
bottles that I wjis overjoyed to use in cleaning boots with, and 
tliat I sold when they were empty for a farthing aj)ieee, and glad 
to get it! ” 

Then lie would address Mr. Harthouse in tlie same style. 

“ Harthouse, you have a couple of horses down here. Bring 
half a dozen more if you like, and well find room for ’em. There’s 
stabling in tliis place for a dozen horses; and unless Nickits is 
belied, he kept the full number. A round dozen of ’em, sir. Wlicn 
tliat man was a boy, he went to Westminster School. Went to 
Westminster Scliool as a King’s Scholar, when I was principally 
living on garbage, and sleeping in market baskets. Why, if I 
wanted to keep a dozen horses— which I don’t, for one’s enough 
for me — I couldn’t bear to see ’em in their stalls here, and think 
wiiat my owm lodging used to be. I couldn’t look at ’em, sir, and 
not order ’em out. Yet so things come round. You see this place; 
you know what sort of a place it is; you are aware that there’s 

not a completer place of its size in this kingdom or elsewhere_I 

don’t care where —and here, got into tlie middle of it, like a 
maggot into a nut, is Josiah Bounderby. While Nickits (as a man 
came into my office, and told me yesterday), Nickits, who used to 
act in Latin, in the Westminster School plays, with the chief- 
justices and nobility of this country applauding him till they were 
black in the face, is drivelling at this minute —drivelling, sir! — 
m a fifth floor, up a narrow dark back street in Antwerp. ° 

It was among the leafy shadows of this retirement, in the long 
sultry summer days, that Mr. Harthouse began to prove the face 

which had set him wondering when he first saw it, and to try if it 
would change for liim. 

“ Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most fortunate accident that I 

find you alone here. I have for some time had a particular wish 
to speak to you. 

It w^ not by any wonderful accident that he found her, the 
tune of day being that at which she was always alone, and the 
place being her favourite resort. It was an opening in a dark 
wood where some feljed trees lay, and where she would sit watch¬ 
ing the fallen leaves of last year, as she had watched the fallin«- 
ashes at home. ® 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at her face 
“ Your brother. My young friend Tom — ” 

Her colour brightened, and she turned to him with a look of 
interest. I never in my life,” he thought, “saw anythinn- so 
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remarkable and so captivating as the lighting of those features ! " 
His face betrayed liis thouglits — perhaps witiiout betraying him, 
for it miglit have been according to its instructions so to do. 

“ Pardon me. The expression of your sisterly intere.st is so 
beautiful — Tom should be so proud of it — I know this is inexcus¬ 
able, but I am so compelled to admire.” 

“ Being so impulsive,” she said composedly. 

“ Mi-s. Bounderby, no : you know I make no pretence with you. 
You know I am a sordid piece of human nature, ready to sell myself 
at any time for any reasonable sum, and altogether iiiciipable of 

any Arcadian proceeding whatever.” 

“ I am waiting,” she returned, “ for your further reference to my 

brother.” 

“ You are rigid with me, and I deserve it. I am as worthless a 
dog as you will find, except that I am not false — not false. But 
you surprised and started me from my subject, which was your 
brother. I have an interest in him.” 

“ Have you an interest in anything, Mr. Harthouse ? ” she Jisked, 

lialf incredulously and half gratefully. 

“ If you had asked me when I first came here, I should have 
said no. I must say now — even at the hazjird of appearing to 
make a pretence, and of justly awakening your incredulity — yes.” 

She made a slight movement, as if she were trying to speak, but 
could not find voice; at length she said, “ Mr. Harthouse, I give 
you credit for being interested in my brother.” 

“ Thank you. I claim to deserve it. You know how little I 
do claim, but I will go that length. You have done so mucli for 
him, yoii are so fond of him; your whole life, Mrs. Bounderby, 
expresses such charming self-forgetfiilness on his account —pardon 
me again— I am running wide of the subject. I am interested in 

him for his own sake.” 

She had made the slightest action possible, as if she would have 
risen in a hurry and gone away. He had turned the course of 
what he said at that instant, and she remained. 

“ Mrs. Bounderby,” he resumed, in a lighter manner, and yet 
with a show of effort in assuming it, which was even more expres¬ 
sive than the manner he dismissed j »it is no irrevocable ottence 
in a young fellow of your brother’s years, if he is heedless, incon¬ 
siderate, and expensive — a Uttle dissipated, in the common phrase. 

Is he ? ” 

« Yes ” 

“ Allow me to be frank. Do you think he games at all 1” 

“ I think he makes bets.” Mr. Harthouse yiting, as if that 
were not her whole answer, she added, “ I know he does. 
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“ Of course he loses V* 

“Yes.” ■ 

“Everylx)(ly does lose wlio bets. May'I hint <at the probability 
of your sometimes supplying him with money for these purposes?” 

She Silt, looking dowm ; but, at this question, raised her eyes 
scarchingly and a little resentfully. 

“ Ac(juit me of impertinent curiosity, my dear Mrs. Bounderby. 
I tliink Tom may be gradually falling into trouble, and I wish to 
stretch out a helping hand to him from the depths of my wicked 
experience. — Sliall I say again, for his sake ? Is that necessiiry ? ” 

Siie seemetl to try to answer, but nothing came of it. 

“ Candidly to confess eveiything that has occurred to me,” said 
James Harthouse, again gliding with the siiine appearance of effort 
into his more airy manner; “I will confide to you my doubt 
whether he lias had many advantages. Whether — forgive my 
plainness — wliether any great amount of confidence is likely to 
have been established between himself and his most worthy 
father.” 

“I do not,” said Louisa, flushing with her own great remem¬ 
brance in that wise, “ think it likely.” 

“ Or, between liimself, and — I may trust to your perfect under¬ 
standing of my meaning, I am sure—and his highly esteemed 
brother-in-law.” 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and was burning red when she 
replied in a fainter voice, “ I do not think that likely, either.” 

“ Mrs. Bounderby,” said Harthouse, after a short silence, “ may 
there be a better confidence between yourself and me t Tom has 
borrow’cd a considerable sum of you ? ” 

“ You will undei'staud, Mr. Harthouse,” she returned, after some 
indecision: she had been more or less uncertain, and troubled 
throughout the conversation, and yet had in the main preserved her 
self-contained manner; “you will understand that if I tell you 
what you press to know, it is not by way of complaint or regret. 
I would never complain of anything, and what I have done I do 
not in the least regret.” 

“So spirited, too !” thought James Harthouse. 

‘When I married, I found that my brother was even at that 
time heavily in debt. Heavily for him, I mean. Heavily enough 
to oblige me to sell some trinkets. They were no sacrifice. I sold 
them very willingly. I attached no value to them. They were 
quite worthless to me.” 

Either she saw in his face that he knew, or she only feared in 
her conscience that he knew, that she spoke of some of her hus¬ 
band’s gifts. She stopped, and reddened again. If he had not 
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known it before, lie would have known it then, though he had 

been a much duller man than he was. . i * 

“ Since then, I have given my brother, at vanons “‘“''■‘h 
money I could spare : in short, what money I have had. Co fid- 
ing in you at all' on the faith of the interest you profess >m 
I till Lt do so by halves. Since you have been in the habit of 
visitin" here, he Invs wanted in one sum as much as a hundred 
Znds I have not been able to give it to him. I have felt 
uneasy for the consequences of his being so involved, but 1 
S these secrets until now, when I trust them to your hononr. I 
have held no confidence with any one, bccau^se —you anticipated 

"'^e was a ^'><1 he'2’w-,tnd“seized', an opportunity here 

of presi inir her own image to her, slightly disguised as her brothe 

" Mm Boiinderby, though a graceless person, of the world 

worldW 'l fee' the utmost interest, I assure yon, m what yon tel 

Te I’canim possibly be hard upon your brother. I understand 

i 1 ? t C wise consideration with which you regard his errors. 

wnfi pIsII le rlsp^ for Mr. Gradgrind and for Mr. 

« 1 think I ^perceive that he has not been fortunate 

hrii'is ti^’nin-. Bred all a disadvantage towards the society in 
in 113 tiaiiii extremes for 

;i^elf\om -trem1;s that have long been forced - 'v^h 

f ho very best intentions we have no doubt — upon him. Mr. B 

M..lt E.bM. 

that delicacy to which a youth mistaken, a character 

mislmiceivcd, mid abilities misdirected, woidd turn for relief and 
misconct > p^nress what it presents to my own anew. 

W !at looking strai-ht before her, across the changing lights 

,It^ll'rfi"mS C"ier??> ‘ ^ 

‘ Vo^ l;neV'j:r'';^e:rh” and asked him what fault 
WJis that V' _„ j V enoudi. Perhaps it 

ssi .1--.,«.. ..u. -1.« 

a"!”~ - S" 1 
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possible things, has been established between us — I obey. I 
cannot forgive liim for not being more sensible in every word, look, 
and act of his life, of the affection of his best friend; of the devo¬ 
tion of his best friend ; of her unselfishness; of her sacrifice. The 
return lie makes lier, within my observation, is a very poor one. 
Wliat she has done for him demands his constant love and grati¬ 
tude, not liis ill-humour and caprice. Careless fellow as I am, I 
am not so inditt'erent, IMrs. Bounderby, as to be regardless of this 
vice in your brotlier, or inclined to consider it a venial olfence.” 

The wood floated before her, for her eyes were suffused with 
tears. They rose from a deep well, long concealed, and her heart 
was filled with acute pain that found no relief in them. 

“ In a word, it is to correct your brother in this, Mrs. Boun¬ 
derby, that I must aspire. My better knowledge of his circum¬ 
stances, and my direction and advice in extricating them_rather 

valuable, I liope, as coming from a scapegrace on a much larger 
scale — will give me some influence over him, and all I gain I sliall 
certainly use towards this end. I have said enough, and more 
than enough. I seem to be protesting that I am a sort of good 
fellow, wlien, upon my honour, I have not tlie least intention to 
make any protestation to that effect, and openly announce that I 
am nothing of the sort. Yonder, among the trees,” he added, 
having lifted up his eyes and looked about; for he had watched 
her closely until now; “is your brother himself; no doubt, just 
come down. As he seems to be loitering in this direction, it may 
be as well, perhaps, to walk towards him, and throw ourselves iu 
his way. He has been very sUent and doleful of late. Perhaps, 
his brotherly conscience is touched — if there are such things as 
consciences. Though, upon my honour, I hear of them much too 
often to believe in tliem.” 

He assisted her to rise, and she took his arm, and they advanced 
to meet the whelp. He was idly beating the branches as he 
lounged along : or he stooped viciously to rip the moss from the 
trees with his stick. He was startled when they came upon him 
while he was engaged in this latter pastime, and his colour changed. 

“ Halloa ! ” he stammered ; “ I didn’t know you were here.” 

AVliosc name, Tom,” said Mr. Harthouse, putting his hand 
upon his shoulder and turning him, so that they all three walked 
towards the house together, “ have you been carving on the trees ? ” 

“ Whose name ? ” returned Tom. “ Oh ! You mean what girl’s 
name?” ® 

You have a suspicious appearance of inscribing some fair creat¬ 
ure’s on the bark, Tom.” 

“l^ot much of that, Mr. Harthouse, unless some fair creature 
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with a slashing fortune at her owui disposal would take a fancy to 
me. Or she might be as ugly as she was rich, witliovit any fear 
of losing me. I'd carve her name as often as she liked.” 

I am afraid you arc mercenaiy, Tom.” 

Mercenary,” repeated Tom. “ Who is not mercenary ? Ask my 
sister 

“Have you so proved it to be a failing of mine, Tom?” said 
Louisa showing no other sense of his discontent and ill-nature. 
“You know whether the cap fits you, Loo,” returned her 

brother sulkily. If it does, you can wear it.” 

“ Tom is misanthropical to-day, as all bored people are now and 
then ” said Mr. Harthouse. “ Don’t believe him, Mrs. Bounderby. 
He knows much better. I shall disclose some of his opinions of 
YOU privately expressed to me, unless he relents a little.” 

“At all events, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, softening m his ad¬ 
miration of his patron, but shaking his head sullenly too, “you 
can’t tell her that I ever praised her for being mercenary. I may 
have praised her for being the contrary, and I should do it again, 
if I had as good reason. However, never mind this now; its not 

very intercvstiug to you, and I am sick of the subject. . , 

They walked on to the house, where Louisa quitted her visitor s 
arm and went in. He stood looking after her, as she ascended the 
steps, and passed into the shadow of the door; then put his hand 
upon her brother’s shoulder again, and invited him witli a confiden¬ 
tial nod to a walk in the giirdeii. 

“ Tom my fine fellow, I want to have a word with you. 

Tlicy had stopped among a disorder of roses — it was part of 
Mr Bounderby’s humility to keep Nickits’s roses on a reduced 
scaic —and Tom sat down on a terrace-parapet plucking buds 
and picking tliem to pieces; while his powerful Familiar stood 
over him, with a foot upon the parapet, and his 6gure easily rest¬ 
ing on the arm supported by that knee. They were just visible 

from her window. Perhaps she saw them. 

“Tom what’s the matter?” 

“ Ob l’ Mr. Hartboiise,” said Tom ivith a groan, I am hard up, 
and bothered out of my life.” 

o ”“ttS Tom™ You arc the picture of independence 
Mr Harthouse I am in a horrible mess. You have no idea what 

“■.to" i.togottojtoi' 

He took to mr g trembled like an infirm old man s. 

lapsed into bis lightest air. 
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“Tom, you arc inconsiderate: you expect too much of your 
sister. You have had money of her, you dog, you know you 
have.” 

“ Well, Mr. Harthousc, I know I have. How else was I to get 
it? Here’s old Bounderby always boasting that at my age he 
lived upon twopence a month, or something of that sort. Here’s 
my father drawing wluit he calls a line, and tying me down to it 
from a baby, neck anil heels. Here’s my mother who never has 
anytliing of her own, except her complaints. What is a fellow to 
do for money, and where arn I to look for it, if not to my sister?” 

He was almost crying, and scattered the buds about by dozens. 
Mr. Harthouse took him pei-suasively by the coat. 

“ But, my dear Tom, if your sister has not got it — ” 

“Not got it, Mr. Hartliouse? I don’t say she has got it. I 
may have wanted more than she was likely to have got. But 
then she ought to get it. Slic could get it. It’s of no use pre¬ 
tending to make a secret of matters now, after what I have told 
you already; you know she didn’t marry old Bounderby for her 
own sake, or for his sake, but for my sake. Then why doesn’t 
she get wiiat I want, out of him, for my sake? She is not obliged 
to say what she is going to do with it; she is sharp enough ; she 
co\ild manage to coax it out of liim, if she chose. Then why 
doesn’t she choose, when I tell her of what consequence it is? 
But no. There she sits in his company like a stone, instead of 
making herself agreeable and getting it easily. I don’t know what 
you may call this, but I call it unnatural conduct.” 

There was a piece of ornamental water immediately below the 
parapet, on the other side, into which Mr. James Harthouse had a 
very strong inclination to pitch Mr. Thomas Gradgrind Junior, as 
the injured men of Coketowii threatened to pitch their property 
into the Atlantic. But he preserved his easy attitude; and noth¬ 
ing more solid went over the stone balustrades than the accumu¬ 
lated rose-buds now floating about, a little surface-island. 

“My dear Tom,” said Harthouse, “let me try to be your 
banker.” 

“For God’s sake,” replied Tom, suddenly, “don’t talk about 

bankers ! ” And very white he looked, in contrast with the roses. 
Very white. 

Mr. Harthouse, as a thoroughly well-bred man, accustomed to 
the best society, was not to be surprised — he could as soon have 
been affected —but he raised his eyelids a little more, as if they 
were lifted by a feeble touch of wonder. Albeit it was as much 
against the precepts of his school to wonder, as it was against the 
doctrines of the Gradgrind College. 
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“What is the present need, Tom? Three figures? Out with 
them. Say wiiat they are.” 

“ Mr. Harthouse,” returned Tom, now actually crying; and his 
tears were better than his injuries, however pitiful a figure he 
made; “ it’s too late ; the money is of no use to me at present. I 
should have had it before to be of use to me. But I am very much 
obliged to you ; you’re a true friend.” 

A true friend ! “ Whelp, whelp ! ” thought Mr. Harthouse, 

lazily; “ what an Ass you are ! ” 

“ And I take your ofier iis a great kindness,” said Tom, gnisping 
his hand. “As a great kindness, Mr. Hartliousc.” 

“ Well,” returned the other, “ it may be of more use by-and-bye. 
And my good fellow, if you will open your bedevilments to me 
when they come thick ui)on you, I may show you better ways out 
of them than you can find for yourself.” 

“ Thank you,” said Tom, shaking his head dismally, and chew¬ 
ing rose-buds. “ I wish I had known you sooner, Mr. Harthouse.” 

“ Now, you see, Tom,” said ilr. Harthouse in conclusion, himself 
tossing over a rose or two, as a contribution to tlie island, which 
wjis always drifting to the wall as if it wanted to become a part of 
the mainland : “every man is selfi.sh in everything he doe.s, and I 
am exactly like the rest of my fellow-creatures. I am desi)crately 
intent; ” the languor of his desperation being quite tropical; “ on 
your softening towards your sister—which you ought to do; and 
on your being a more loving and agreeable sort of brother — which 
you ought to be.” 

“ I will be, Mr. Harthouse.” 

“ No time like the present, Tom. Begin at once.” 

“ Certainly I will. And my sister Loo shall say so.” 

“ Having made which bargain, Tom,” said Harthouse, clapping 
him on the shoulder again, vnt\i an air which left him at liberty to 

infer_as he did, poor fool — that this condition was imposed 

upon him in mere careless good-nature to lessen his sense of obli¬ 
gation, “we will tear ourselves asunder until dinner-time.” 

When Tom appeared before dinner, though his mind seemed 
heavy enough, his body was on the alert; and he appeared before 
Mr. Bounderby came in. “I didn’t mean to be cross, Loo,” he 
said, giving her his hand, and kissing her. “ I know you are fond 
of me, and you know I am fond of you.” 

After this, there was a smile upon Louisa’s face that day, for 

some one else. Alas, for some one else ! , r » 

“ So much the less Is the whelp the only creature that she cares lor, 
thought James Harthouse, reversing the reflection of his flret day’s 
knowledge of her pretty face. “ So much the less, so much the less. 

2 N 
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CHAPTER Till. 

EXPLOSION. 

The next morning was too bright a morning for sleep, and 
James Harthouse rose early, and sat in tlie plcjisant bay window 
of liis dressing-room, smoking the rare tobacco that had had so 
wliolesome an inHnencc on liis young friend. Reposing in the sun¬ 
light, with the fragrance of his eastern pipe about him, and the 
dreamy smoke vanishing into the air, so rich and soft with sum¬ 
mer odours, he reckoned up his advantages as an idle winner might 
count his gains. He was not at all bored for the time, and could 
give his mind to it. 

He had established a confidence with her, from which her hus¬ 
band was excluded. He had established a confidence with her, 
that absolutely turned upon her indiffcrcnee towards her husband, 
and the absence, now and at all times, of any congeniality between 
them. He had artfully, but plainly assured her, that he knew 
her heart in its last most delicate recesses; he had come so near to 
her through its tendcrest sentiment; he had associated himself 
with that feeling; and the barrier Ijehind which she lived, had 
melted away. All very odd, and very satisfactory ! 

And yet he had not, even now, any eaniest wickedness of pur¬ 
pose in him. Publicly and privately, it were much better for the 
age in which he lived, that he and the legion of whom he was 
one were designedly bad, than inditferent and purposeless. It is 
the drifting icebergs setting with any current anywhere, that 
wreck the ships. 

When the Devil goeth about like a roaring lion, he goeth about 
in a shape by which few but savages and hunters arc attracted. 
But, \vhcn he is trimmed, smoothed, and varnished, according to 
the mode : when he is aweary of vice, and aweary of virtue, used 
up as to brimstone, and used up as to bliss ; then, whether he 
take to the sciwing out of red tape, or to the kindling of red fire 
he is the very Devil. 

So, James Harthouse reclined in the window, indolently smok¬ 
ing, and reckoning up the steps he had taken on the road by 
which he happened to be travelling. The end to which it led was 
before him, pretty plainly; but he troubled himself with no calcu¬ 
lations about it. ■\Vhat will be, will be. 

As he had rather a long ride to take that day —for there was a 
public occasion “to do” at some distance, which afforded a toler¬ 
able opportunity of going in for the Gradgrind men — he dressed 
early, and went down to breakfast. He was anxious to see if she 
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had relapsed since the previous evening. No. He resumed where 
he had left off. There was a look of interest for him ag-ain. 

He got through the day as much (or as little) to his° own satis¬ 
faction, as was to be expected under tlie fatiguing circumstances • 
and came riding back at six o’clock. There was a sweep of some 
half mile between the lodge and the house, and he was riding 
along at a foot pace over the smooth gi'avel, once Nickits’s, when 
Mr. Bounderby buist out of the shnibbery, with such violence as 
to make his horse sliy across the road. 

“ Harthouse ! ” cried Mr. Bounderby. “ Have you heard ? ” 

“ Heard what?” said Hartliouse, soothing Ins horse, and inwardly 
favouring Mr. Bounderby witli no good wishes. 

“ Then you Juiven't heard ! ” 

“ I have heard you, and so has this brute. I have heard noth¬ 
ing else.” 

Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, plantetl himself in the centre of 
the path before the horse’s head, to explode his bombshell with 
more effect. 

“ The Bank’s robbed ! ” 

“ You don’t mean it! ” 

“ Robbed last night, sir. Robbed in an extraordinary manner. 
Robbed with a false key.” 

“ Of much ? ” 

Mr. Bounderby, in his desire to make the most of it, really 
seemed mortified by being obliged to reply, “ Wliy, no; not of 
very much. But it might have been.” 

“ Of how much ? ” 

“ Oh ! as a sum — if you stick to a sum — of not more than a 
hundred and fifty pound,” said Bounderby, with impatience. “ But 
it’s not the sum; it’s the fact. It’s the fact of tiie Bank being 
robbed, that’s the important circumstance, I am surprised you 
don’t see it.” 

“My dear Bounderby,” said James, dismounting, and giving his 
bridle to his servant, “ I see it; and am as overcome as you 
can possibly desire me to be, by the spectacle afforded to my men¬ 
tal view. Nevertheless, I may be allowed, I hope, to congratulate 
you — which I do with all my soul, I assure you — on your not 
having sustained a greater loss.” 

“ Thank’ee,” replied Bounderby, in a short, ungracious manner. 
“But I tell you what. It might have been twenty thousand 
pound.” 

“I suppose it might.” 

“ Suppose it might! By the Lord, you may suppose so. By 
George! ” said Mr. Bounderby, with sundry menacing nods and 
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sliakcs of his head. “ It might liave been twice twenty. There’s 
no knowing wiiat it would have been, or wouldn’t have been, as it 
was, but for the fellows’ being disturbed.” 

Louisa had come up now, and Mi's. Sparsit, and Bitzer. 

“ Here’s Tom Gradgi'ind’s daughter knows pretty well what it 
might have been, if you ilon’t,” blustered Bounderby. “Dropped, 
sir, as if she was shot when I told her! Never knew her do such 
a thing before. Does her credit, under the circumstances, in my 
opinion! ” 

Slie still looked faint and pale. James Harthousc begged her 
to tiikc his arm ; and as they moved on very slowly, asked her how 
the robbery had been committed. 

“Why, 1 am going to tell you,” said Bounderby, irriUbly giv¬ 
ing his arm to Mi's, Sparsit. “If you hadn’t been so mighty par¬ 
ticular about the sum, I should have begun to tell you before. 
You know this lady (for she is a lady), Mrs. Sparsit?” 

“ I have already had the honour — ” 

“ Very well. And this young man, Bitzer, you saw him too on 
the same occasion ? ” Mr. Harthousc inclined his head in assent, 
aiul Bitzer knuckled his forcheait. 

“ Veiy well. They live at the Bank. You know they live at 
the Bank, perhaps? Very well. Yesterday afternoon, at the close 
of business hours, eveiything was put away as usual. In the 
iron room that this young fellow sleeps outside of, there was never 
mind how much. In the little safe in young Tom’s closet, the 
safe used for petty purposes, there was a hundred and fifty odd 
pound.” 

“A hundred and fifty-four, seven, one,” said Bitzer. 

“ Come! ” retorted Bounderby, stopping to wheel round upon 
him, “let’s have none of your interruptions. It’s enough to be 
robbed while you’re snoring because you’re too comfortable, without 
being put right with your four seven ones. I didn’t snore, myself, 
when I was your age, let me tell you. I hadn’t victuals enough 
to snore. And I didn’t four seven one. Not if I knew it.” 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, in a sneaking manner, and 
seemed at once particularly impressed and depressed by the instance 
last given of Mr. Bounderby’s moral abstinence. 

“A hundred and fifty odd pound,” resumed Mr. Bounderby. 
“ That sum of money, young Tom locked in his safe, not a very 
strong safe, but that’s no matter now. Everything was left, all 
right. Some time in the night, while this young fellow snored — 
Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, you say you have heard him snore ? ” 

“Sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “I cannot say that I have heard 
him precisely snore, and therefore must not make that statement. 
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But on winter evenings, wlicn lie has fallen asleep at his t^ible, I 
have heard him, what 1 should prefer to describe a.s partially choke. 
I have heard him on such occasions produce sounds of a nature 
similar to what may be sometimes heard in Dutch clocks. Not,” 
siiid Mrs. Sparsit, with a lofty sense of giving strict evidence, “that 
I would convey any imputation on his moral character. Far from 
it. I have always considered Bitijcr a young man of the most 
upright principle; and to that I beg to bear my testimony.” 

“ Well! ” said the exasperated Bounderby, “ while he was snor¬ 
ing, 07' choking, o?* Dutch-clocking, or something or other — being 
asleep — some fellows, somehow, whether previously concealed in 
the house or not remains to be seen, got to young Tom’s safe, 
forced it, and abstracted the contents. Being then disturbed, 
they made off; letting themselves out at the main door, and 
double-locking it again (it was double-locked, and the key under 
Mrs. Si>arsit’s pillow) with a false key, which was picked up in 
the street near the Bank, about twelve o’clock to-day. No alarm 
takes place, till this chap, Bitzer, turns out this morning, and begins 
to open and prepare the offices for business. Then, looking at 
Tom’s safe, he sees the door ajar, and finds the lock forced, and the 
money gone.” 

“ Where is Tom, by-the-bye ? ” asked Harthousc, glancing 
round. 

“He has been helping the police,” said Bounderby, “and stays 
behind at the Bank. I wish these fellows had tried to rob me 
when I was at his time of life. They would have been out of 
pocket if they had invested eighteen-pence in the job; I can tell 
’em that.” 

“ Is anybody suspected ? ” 

“Suspcctc<n I should think there was somebody suspected. 
Egod ! ” said Bounderby, relinquishing Mrs. Sparsit’s arm to wipe 
his heated head. “ Josiah Bounderby of Coketown is not to be 
plundered and nobody suspected. No, thank you ! ” 

Might Mr. Harthouse inquire Who was suspected ? 

“Well,” said Bounderby, stopping and facing about to confront 
them all, “ I’ll tell you. It’s not to be mentioned everywhere; it’s 
not to be mentioned anywhere: in order that the scoundrels con¬ 
cerned (there’s a gang of ’em) may be thrown off their guard. So 
take this in confidence. Now wait a bit” Mr. Bounderby wiped 
his liead again. “ What should you say to; ” here he violently 
exploded : “to a Hand being in it?” 

“I hope,” said Harthouse, lazily, “not our friend Blackpot?” 

“Say Pool instead of Pot, sir,” returned Bounderby, “and that’s 
the man.” 
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Louisa faintly uttered some word of incredulity and surprise. 

“O yes! I know!” said Boimderby, immediately catching at 
the sound. “ I know ! I am used to tliat. I know all about it. 
Tliey are tlie finest people in the world, these fellows are. They 
have got the gift of the gab, they have. They only want to have 
their rights explaine<l to them, they do. But I tell you what. 
Show me a dissatisfied Hand, and I’ll show you a man that’s fit for 
anything bad, I don’t Ciire wliat it is.” 

Another of the popular fictions of Coketown, which some pains 
had been taken to disseminate — and which some people really 
believed. 

“ But I am acquainted with these chaps,” said Bounderby. “ I 
can read ’em olV, like books. Mi's. Sparsit, ma’am, I appeal to 
you. What warning did I give that fellow, the fimt time he set 
foot in the house, when the express object of his visit was to 
know how he could knock Religion over, and floor the Established 
Cluircli ? i\Irs. Sparsit, in point of high connections, you are on a 
level with the aristocmey, — did I say, or did I not say, to that 
fellow, ‘you can’t hide the truth from me : you are not the kind of 
fellow I like ; you’ll come to no good ’ ? ” 

“Assuredly, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “you did, in a highly 
impressive manner, give him such an admonition.” 

“When he shocked you, ma’am,” said Bounderby; “when he 
shocked your feelings?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned I\Irs. Sparsit, with a meek shake of her 
head, “lie certainly did so. Though I do not mean to say but 
that my feelings may be weaker on such points — more foolish if 
the term is preferred — than they might have been, if I had always 
occupied my present position.” 

Mr. Bounderby stared witli a bursting pride at Mr. Harthouse, 
as much as to say, “lam the proprietor of this female, and she’s 
worth your attention, I think.” Then, resumed his discourse. 

“You can recall for yourself, Harthouse, what I said to him 
when you saw him. I didn’t mince the matter with him. I am 
never mealy with ’em. I know ’em. Very well, sir. Three days 
after that, he bolted. Went oft, nobody knows where: as my 
mother did in my infancy — only Avith this difference, that he is a 
worse subject than my mother, if possible. What did lie do before 
he went? What do you say;” Mr. Bounderby, with his hat in 
his hand, gave a beat upon the crown at every little division of his 
sentences, as if it were a tambourine; “to his being seen — night 
after night — watching the Bank? — to his lurking about there — 
after dark? — To its striking Mrs. Sparsit — that he could be 
lurking for no good — To her calling Bitzer’s attention to him, and 
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their botli taking notice of him — And to its appearing on inquiry 
to-day — that he was also noticed by the neighbours?” Having 
come to the climax, Mr. Bounderby, like an oriental dancer, put 
his tambourine on his head. 

“Suspicious,” said James Harthouse, “certainly.” 

“ I think so, sir,” said Bounderby, with a defiant nod. “ I 
think so. But there are more of ’em in it. There’s an old woman. 
One never hears of these things till the mischiefs done; all sorts 
of defects are found out in the stable door after the horse is stolen; 
there’s an old woman turns up now. An old woman who seems to 
have been flying into town on a broomstick, cveiy now and then. 
She watches the place a whole day before this fellow begins, and 
on the night wlien you saw him, she steals away with him, and 
holds a council with him — I suppose, to make her report on 
going off duty, and be damned to her.” 

Tliere was such a person in the room that night, and she shrunk 
from observation, thought Louisa. 

“ This is not all of ’em, even as we already know ’em,” said 
Bounderby, with many nods of hidden meaning. “ But I have 
said enough for the present. You’ll liave the goodness to keep it 
quiet, and mention it to no one. It may take time, but we shall 
have ’em. It’s policy to give ’em line enough, and there’s no 
objection to that.” 

“ Of course, they will be punished with the utmost rigour of the 
law, as notice-boards observe,” replied James Harthouse, “and 
serve them right. Fellows who go in for Banks must take tlie 
consequences. If tlicre were no consequences, we should all go in 
for Banks.” He had gently taken Louisa’s parasol from her hand, 
and had put it up for her; and she walked under its shade, though 
the sun did not shine there. 

“For the present, Loo Bounderby,” said her husband, “here’s 
Mrs. Sparsit to look after. Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves have been acted 
upon by this business, and she’ll stay here a day or two. So, make 
her comfortable.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” that discreet lady observed, “ but 
pray do not let My comfort be a consideration. Anything will do 
for Me,” 

It soon appeared that if Mrs. Sparsit had a failing in her associa¬ 
tion with that domestic establishment, it was that she was so 
excessively regardless of herself and regardful of others, as to be a 
nuisance. On being shown her chamber, she was so dreadfully sen¬ 
sible of its comforts as to suggest the inference that she would have 
preferred to pass the night on the mangle in the laundry. Tnie, 
the Fowlers and the Scadgerses were accustomed to splendour, “but 
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it is my duty to remember,” Mrs. Sparsit was fond of observing 
witli a lofty grace : particularly when any of the domestics were 
present, “ that what I was, I am no longer. Indeed,” said she, 
“ if I could altogether cancel the remembrance that Mr. Sparsit 
was a Powler, or that I myself am related to the Scadgers family; 
or if I could even revoke the fact, and make myself a person of 
common descent and ordinary connections; I would gladly do so. 
I should think it, under existing circumstances, right to do so.” 
The same Ilermitical state of mind led to her renunciation of made 
di.shes and wines at dinner, until fairly commanded by Mr. Bonn- 
derby to tiike them; when she said, “Indeed you are very good, 
sir;” and departed from a resolution of which she had made rather 
formal and public announcement, to “ wait for the simple mutton.” 
She wa.s likewise deeply apologetic for wanting the salt; and, feel¬ 
ing amiably bound to bear out Mr. Bounderby to the fullest extent 
in the testimony he had borne to her nerves, occasionally sat back inker 
chair and silently wept; at which periods a tear of large dimensions, 
like a crystal ear-ring, might be observed (or rather, must be, for 
it insisted on public notice) sliding down her Roman nose. 

But Ml'S. Sparsit’s greatest point, first and last, was her deter¬ 
mination to pity Mr. Bounderby. There were occasions wlien in 
looking at him she was involuntarily moved to shake her head, as 
who would say, “Alas poor Yorick ! ” After allowing herself to 
bo betrayed into these evidences of emotion, she would force a lam¬ 
bent brightness, and would be fitfully cheerful, and would say, “You 
have still good spirits, sir, I am thankful to find;” and would 
appear to hail it as a blessed dispensation that Mr. Bounderby bore 
up as he did. One idiosyncrasy for which she often apologised, she 
found it excessively difficult to conquer. She had a curious propen¬ 
sity to call Mrs. Bounderby “Miss Gradgrind,” and yielded to it 
some three or four score times in the course of the evening. Her 
repetition of this misbike covered Mrs. Spareit with modest confu¬ 
sion; but indeed, she said, it seemed so natural to say Miss Grad¬ 
grind : whereas, to persuade herself that the young lady whom she 
had had the happiness of knowing from a child could be really and 
tndy Mrs. Bounderby, she found almost impossible. It was a fur¬ 
ther singidarity of this remarkable case, that the more she thought 
about it, the more impossible it appeared; “the differences,” she 
observed, “being such.” 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. Bounderby tried the case 
of the robbery, examined the witnesses, made notes of the evidence, 
found the suspected persons guilty, and sentenced them to the extreme 
punishment of the law'. That done, Bitzer was dismissed to town 
with instructions to recommend Tom to come home by the mail-tmin. 
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Wlieii candles were brought, Mrs. Sparsit munimred, “ Don't be 
low, sir. Pray let me see you cheerful, sir, as 1 used to do.” I\Ir. 
Bouiiderby, upon whom these consolations had begun to produce the 
effect of making him, in a bull-headed blundering way, sentimental, 
sighed like some large sea-animal. “I cannot bear to see you so, 
sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. “ Try a hand at backgammon, sir, as you 
used to do when I had the honour of living under your roof.” “ I 
haven’t played backgammon, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby, “since 
that time.” “No, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, soothingly, “I am 
aware that you have not. I remember that Miss Gradgrind takes 
no interest in the game. But I shall be happy, sir, if you 
will condescend.” 

They played near a window, opening on tlie garden. It was a 
fine night: not moonlight, but sultry and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. 
Harthouse strolled out into the garden, where their voices could be 
heard in tlie stillness, though not what they said. Mrs. Sparsit, 
from her place at the backgammon board, was constantly straining 
her eyes to pierce the shadows without. “ What’s the matter, 
ma’am?” said Mr. Bounderby; “you don’t see a Fire, do you?” 
“ Oh dear no, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “ I was thinking of the 
dew.” “What have you got to do with the dew, ma’am?” siiid 
Mr. Bounderby. “It’s not myself, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “I 
am fearful of Miss Gradgriud’s hiking cold.” “ She never takes 
cold,” said Mr. Bounderby. “Really, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit. 
And was affected with a cough in her throat. 

When the time drew near for retiring, Mr. Bounderby took a 
glass of water. “ Oh, sir ?” said Mrs. Sparsit. “ Not your sherry 
warm, with lemon-peel and nutmeg?” “Why I have got out of 
the habit of taking it now, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby. “ The 
more’s the pity, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit; “you are losing all 
your good old habits. Cheer up, sir! If Miss Gradgiiud will 
permit me, I mil offer to make it for you, as I have often done.” 

Miss Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. Sparsit to do anything 
she pleased, that considerate lady made the beverage, and handed 
it to Mr. Bounderby. “ It will do you good, sir. It will wann 
your heart. It is the sort of thing you want, and ought to take, 
sir.” And when Mr. Bounderby said, “Your health, ma’am!” 
she answered with great feeling. “ Thank you, sir. The same to 
you, and happiness also.” Finally, she wished him good night, 
with great pathos ; and Mr. Bounderby went to bed, with a maudlin 
persuasion that he hatl been crossed in something tender, though 
he could not, for his life, have mentioned what it was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed and lain down, she watched and 
waited for her brother’s coming home. That could hardly be, she 
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knew, until an hour past midnight; but in the country silence, 
whicli did anything but calm the trouble of her thoughts, time 
lagged wearily. At hist, when the darkness and stillness had 
seemed for horn's to thii*ken one another, she heard the bell at the 
gate. She felt as though she would have been glad that it rang 
on until daylight; but it cciised, and the circles of its hist sound 
spread out fainter and wider in tlie air, '^d all was dead again. 

She waited yet some quarter of an hour, as she judged. Then 
she arose, put on a loose robe, and went out of her room in the 
dark, and up the staircase to her brother’s room. His door being 
shut, she softly opened it and spoke to him, approaching his bed 
with a noiseless stej). 

She kneeled down beside it, passed her arm over his neck, and 
drew hi.s face to hers. She knew that he onl}' feigned to be asleep, 
but she said nothing to him. 

He started by-and-bye as if he were just then awakened, and 
asked who that was, and what was the matter? 

“Tom, have you anything to tell me? If ever you loved me in 

your life, and have anything concealed from every one besides, tell 
it to me.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Loo. You have been dreaming.” 

“My dear brother : ” she laid her head down on his pillow, and 
her hair flowed over him as if she would hide him from every one 
but herself: “ is there nothing that you have to tell me ? Is there 
nothing you can tell me if you will? You can tell me nothing that 
will change me. 0 Tom, tell me the truth ! ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean, Loo! ” 

“As you lie here alone, my dear, in the melancholy night, so you 
must lie somewhere one night, when even I, if I am living then, 
shall have left you. As I am here beside you, barefoot, unclothed, 
undistinguishable in darkness, so must I lie through all the night 
of my decay, until I am dust. In the name of that time, Tom, 
tell me the truth now ! ” 

“ What is it you want to know ? ” 

“ You may be certain; ” in the energy of her love she took him 
to her bosom as if he were a child; “ that I will not reproach you. 
You may be certain that I will be compassionate and ti*ue to you. 
You may be certain that I will save you at whatever cost. 0 
Tom, have you nothing to tell me ? Whisper very softly. Say 
only ‘ yes,’ and I shall understand you 1 ” 

She turned her ear to his lips, but he remained doggedly silent 

“ Not a word, Tom ? ” 

“ How can I say Yes, or how can I say No, when I don’t know 
what you mean? Loo, you are a bmve, kind girl, worthy I begin 
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to think of a better brotlier than I am. But I liave nothing more 
to say. Go to bed, go to bed.” 

‘*You are tired,” she whisijcred presently, more in her usual 
way. 

“Yes, I am quite tired out.” 

“You have been so hurried and disturbed tonlay. Have any 
fresh discoveries been made?” 

“Only those you have heard of, from — him.” 

“ Tom, have you said to any one that we made a visit to those 
people, and tliat we saw those three together ? ” 

“ No. Didn’t you youi*self particularly ask me to keep it quiet 
when you asked me to go there witli you ? ” 

“Yes. But I did not know then what was going to happen.” 

“ Nor I neither. How could I ? ” 

He was very quick upon her with this retort. 

“ Ought I to say, after what has liappened,” said his sister, 
standing by the bed — she had gradually withdra^^^l herself and 
risen, “that I made that visit? Should I say so? ]\Iust I 
say so ? ” 

“Good Heavens, Loo,” returned her brother, “you are not in 
the habit of asking my advice. Say what you like. If you keep 
it to yourself, I shall keep it to myself. If you disclose it, there’s 
an end of it.” 

It wjxs too dark for either to see the other’s face; but each 
seemed very attentive, and to consider before speaking. 

“ Tom, do you believe the man I gave the money to, is really 
implicated in tliis crime ? ” 

“I don’t know. I don’t see why he shouldn’t be.” 

“ He seemed to me an honest man.” 

“ Another person may secni to you dishonest, and yet not be so.” 

There was a pause, for he had hesitated and stopped. 

“ In short,” resumed Tom, as if he had made up his mind, “ if 
you come to that, perhaps I was so far from being altogether in 
his favour, tliat I took him outside the door to tell him quietly, 
that I thought he might consider himself very well off to get such 
a windfall as he had got from my sister, and that I hoped he would 
make good use of it. You remember whether I took him out or 
not. I say nothing against the man; he may be a very good 
fellow, for anything I know; I hope he is.” 

“ Was he offended by what you said ? ” 

“No, he took it pretty well; he was civil enough. Where are 
you. Loo?” He sat up in bed and kissed her. “Good night, 
my dear, good night! ” 

“You have nothing more to tell me?” 
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“No. What shouid I liave? You wouldn’t have me tell you 
a lie ! ” 

“ I wouldn’t liave you do that to-niglit, Tom, of all tlie niglits 
in your life ; many and mucli happier as I hope they will be.” 

“Thank you, my dear Loo. lam so tired, that I am sure I 
wonder I don’t say anything to get to sleep. Go to bed, go to 
bod.” 

Kissing her again, he turned round, drew the coverlet over liis 
licad, ami lay as still as if that time had come by which she had 
adjured lum. She stood for some time at the bedside before she 
slowly moved away. She stopped at the door, looked back when 
she liad opened it, anti asked him if he had called licr? But he 
lay still, ami she softly closed the door and retunied to her room. 

Then the wretched boy looked cautiously up and found her gone, 
crept out of bed, fastened his door, and threw himself upon his 
jiillow again : tearing his hair, morosely crying, gi’udgingly loving 
lier, hatefully but impenitently spuming himself, and no less hate¬ 
fully and unprofitably spurning all the good in the world. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HEAKINO THE LAST OF IT. 

Mrs. Sparsit, lying by to recover the tone of her nerves in 
Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, kept such a sharp look-out, night and 
day, under her Coriolanian eyebrows, that her eyes, like a couple 
of lighthouses on an iron-bound coast, might have warned all pru¬ 
dent mariners from tliat bold rock her Roman nose and the dark 
and craggy region in its neighbourhood, but for the placidity of her 
manner. Although it was hard to believe that her retiring for the 
night could be anything but a form, so severely wide awake were 
those classical eyes of hers, and so impossible did it seem thai, 
her rigid nose could jield to any relaxing influence, yet her man¬ 
ner of sitting, smoothing her uncomfortable, not to say, gritty 
mittens (they were constructed of a cool fabric like a meat-safe), 
or of ambling to unknown places of destination with her foot in 
her cotton stirmp, was so perfectly serene, that most observers 
would have been constrained to suppose her a dove, embodied by 
some freak of nature, in the eartlily tabernacle of a bird of the 
hooked-beaked order. 

She was a most wonderful woman for prowling about the house. 
How she got from story to story was a mystery beyond solution. 
A lady so decorous in herself, and so highly connected, was not tc 
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be suspected of dropping over tlie banisters or sliding do\\Ti them, 
yet her extraordinary facility of locomotion suggested the wild 
idea. Another noticeable circumstiince in liirs. Sparsit was that 
she was never hurried. She would shoot with cons\immate velocity 
from the roof to the hall, yet would be in full possession of her 
breath and dignity on the moment of her arrival there. Neither 
was she ever seen by human vision to go at a great pace. 

She took very kindly to ]\Ir. Harthouse, and had some pleasant 
conversation with liim soon after her arrival. She made him her 
stately curtsey in the garden, one morning before breakfast. 

“It appears but yesterday, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “that I luul 
the honour of receiving you at tlie Bank, when you were so good 
as to wish to be made acquainted with lilr. Bounderby’s address.” 

“ An occasion, I am sure, not to be forgotten by myself in the 
course of Ages,” Siiid Mr. Harthouse, inclining his head to Mrs. 
Sparsit \vith the most indolent of all possible airs. 

“ We live in a singular world, sir,” said Mi's. Sparsit. 

“I liave had the honour, by a coincidence of which I am proud, 
to have made a remark, similar in effect, though not so epigram- 
matically expressed.” 

“A singular world, I would say, sir,” pursued Mrs. Sparsit; 
after acknowledging the compliment with a drooping of her dark 
eyebrows, not altogether so mild in its expression as lier voice was 
in its dulcet tones; “as regards the intimacies we form at one 
time, with individuals we were quite ignorant of, at another. I 
recall, sir, that on that occasion you went so far as to say you were 
actually apprehensive of Miss Gradgrind.” 

“Your memory does me more honour than my insignificance 
deserves. I availed myself of your obliging hints to correct my 
timidity, and it is unnecessary to add that they were perfectly 
accurate. Mrs. Sparsit's talent for — in fact for anytliing requir¬ 
ing accuracy — with a combination of strength of mind — and Fam¬ 
ily— is too habitually developed to admit of any question.” He 
was almost falling asleep over this compliment; it took him so 
long to get through, and his mind wandered so much in the course 
of its execution. 

“You found Miss Gradgrind — I really cannot call her Mrs. 
Bounderby; it’s very absurd of me — as youthful as I described 
her ? ” asked Mrs. Sparsit, sweetly. 

“You drew her portrait perfectly,” said Mr. Harthouse. “Pre¬ 
sented her dead image.” 

“Very engaging, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, causing her mittens 
slowly to revolve over one another. 

“ Highly so.” 
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“ It used to be considered,'’ said Mrs. Sparsit, “that Miss Grad- 
^Tind was wanting in animation, but I confess she appears lo me 
considerably and strikingly improved in that respect. Ay, and 
indeed here is Mr. Bounderby ! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit, nodding her 
head a great many times, as if she had been talking and thinking 
of no one else. “How do you find yourself this morning, sir? 
Pray let us sec you clieerful, sir.” 

Now, these persistent assuagements of his misery, and lighten- 
ings of his load, had by this time begun to have the effect of mak¬ 
ing Mt. Bounderby softer than usual towards Mrs. Sparsit, and 
harder than usual to most other people from his wife downward. 
So, when Mi's. Sparsit said with forced lightness of heart, “You want 
your breakfast, sir, but I dare say Miss Gradgrind will soon be here 
to preside at the table,” Mr. Bounderby replied, “ If I waited to 
be taken care of by my wife, ma’am, I believe you know pretty 
well I should wait till Doomsday, so I’ll trouble yoti to take charge 
of the teapot.” Mi's. Sparsit complied, and assumed her old posi¬ 
tion at talile. 

This ag.iin made the excellent woman vastly sentimental. She 
was so humble ^vithal, that when Louisa appeared, she rose, pro¬ 
testing she never could think of sitting in that place under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, often as she had had tlie honour of making Mr. 
Boiinderby’s breakfast, before Mrs. Gradgrind — she begged par¬ 
don, she meant to say Miss Bounderby — she hoped to be excused, 
but she really could not get it right yet, though she trusted to 
become familiar with it by-and-bye — had assumed her present posi¬ 
tion. It was only (she observed) because Miss Gradgrind happened 
to be a little late, and Mr. Bounderby’s time was so very precious, 
and she knew it of old to be so essential that he should breakfast 
to the moment, that she had taken the liberty of complying with 
his request; long as his will had been a law to her. 

“ There! Stop where you are, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“stop where you are ! Mrs. Bounderby will be very glad to be 
relieved of the trouble, I believe.” 

“Don’t say that, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, almost with sever¬ 
ity, “because that is very unkind to Mrs. Bounderby. And to be 
unkind is not to be you, sir.” 

“ You may set your mind at rest, ma’am. — You can take it very 
quietly, can t you, Loo 1 ” said Mr. Bounderby, in a blustering way 
to his wife. 

“ Of course. It is of no moment. ^Yhy should it be of any 
importance to me ? ” 

“ Why should it be of any importance to any one, Mrs. Sparsit, 
ma’am?” said Mr. Bounderby, swelling with a sense of slight 
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^You attach too much importjince to these things, ma’am By 

George, you’ll be corrupted in some of your notions liere. You are 

old-fashioncd, ma’am. You are beliind Tom Gradgrind’s children’s 
time. 

‘‘What is tlie matter with you ? ” asked Louisa, coldly surprised. 
“What has given you offence?” 

“ Offence ! ” repeated Bounderby. “ Do you suppose if there 
was any offence given me, I shouldn’t name it, and request to liave 
it correcterl? I am a straightforward man, I believe. I don’t go 
beating about for side-winds.” 

“ I suppose no one ever liad occasion to tliink you too diffident, 
or too delicate,” Louisa answered liim composedly: “ I have never 
made tliat objection to you, either as a child or as a woman. I 
don’t understand what you would have.” 

“Have?” returned Mr. Bounderby. “Nothing, Otherwise 
don’t you. Loo Bounderby, know thoroughly well that I, Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown, would have it ? ” ’ 

^ She looked at him, as he struck the table and made the teacups 
ring, with a proud colour in her face tliat was a new change, Mr. 
Harthouse thought. “You are incomprehensible tliis morning,” 
said Louisa. “ Pray take no further trouble to explain yourself. 

I am not curious to know your meaning. What does it matter?”* 

Nothing more wiis said on tliis theme, and Mr. Harthouse was 
soon idly gay on indifferent subjects. But from this day, the Spar- 
sit action upon Mr. Bounderby threw Louisa and James Harthouse 
more together, and strengthened the dangerous alienation from her 
husband and confidence against him with another, into which she 
ha^l fallen by degrees so fine that she could not retrace them if she 
tried. But whether she ever tried or no, lay hidden in her own 
closed heart. 

Mrs. Sparsit was so much affected on this particular occasion, 
that, assisting Mr. Bounderby to his hat after breakfast, and being 
then alone with him in the hall, she imprinted a chaste kiss upon his 
hand, murmured “ My benefactor! ” and retired, overwhelmed with 
grief. Yet it is an indubitable fact, within the cognizance of this 
history, that five minutes after he had left the house in the self¬ 
same hat, the same descendant of the Scadgerses and connection 
by matrimony of the Powlers, shook her right-hand mitten at 
his portrait, made a contemptuous grimace at that work of art, 
and said “ Serve you right, you Noodle, and I am glad of it.” 

Mr. Bounderby had not been long gone, when Bitzer appeared. 
Bitzer had come down by train, shrieking and rattling over tlie 
long line of arches that bestrode the wild country of past and 
present coalpits, with an express from Stone Lodge. It was a 
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h:usty note to inform Louisa, that Mrs. Gradgrind lay very ill. She 
luid never been well within her daughter’s knowledge ; but, she 
had declined within the last few days, had continued sinking all 
through the night, and was now as nearly dead, as her limited 
capacity of being in any state that implied the ghost of an inten¬ 
tion to get out of it allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of porters, fit colourless sen-itor at 
Death’s door when Mrs. Gradgrind knocked, Louisa rumbled to 
Coketown, over the coalpits past and present, and was whirled into 
its smoky jaws. She dismissed the messenger to his own devices, 
and rode away to her old home. 

She had seldom been there since her marriage. Her fatlier was 
usually sifting and sifting at his parliamentary cinder-heap in Lon¬ 
don (without being observed to turn up many precious articles 
among the rubbish), and was still hard at it in the national dust- 
yard. Her mother had taken it rather as a disturbance than 
otherwise, to be visited, as she reclined upon her sofa; young 
people, Louisa felt herself all unfit for; Sissy she had never soft¬ 
ened to again, since the night when the stroller’s child had raised 
her eyes to look at Mr. Bounderby’s intended wife. She had no 
inducements to go back, and had rarely gone. 

Neither, as she approached her old home now, did any of the 
best influences of old home descend upon her. The dreams of 
childhood — its aiiy fables; its graceful, beautiful, humane, impos¬ 
sible adornments of the world beyond : so good to be believed in 
once, so good to be remembered when outgro^vn, for then the least 
among them rises to the stature of a gi'eat Charity in the heart, 
suffering little children to come into the midst of it, and to keep 
with their pure hands a garden in the stony ways of this world, 
wherein it were better for all the children of Adam that they should 
oftener sun themselves, simple and trustful, and not worldly-wise 
— what had she to do with tliese ? Remembrances of how she 
had journeyed to the little that she knew, by the enchanted roads 
of what she and millions of innocent creatures had hoped and 
imagined; of how, firet coming upon Reason through the tender 
light of Fancy, she had seen it a beneficent god, deferring to gods 
as great as itself: not a grim Idol, cruel and cold, with its victims 
bound hand to foot, and its big dumb shape set up with a sightless 
stare, never to be moved by anything but so many calculated tons 
of leverage — what had she to do wth these 1 Her remembrances 
of home and childhood were remembrances of the drying up of 
every spring and fountain in her young heart as it gushed out. 
The golden waters were not there. They were flowing for the ' 
fertilisation of the land where grapes are gathered from thorns, ana 
figs from tliistles. 
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She went, with a heavy, hardened kind of sorrow upon her, into 
tlie house and into lier motlier’s room. Since the time of her 
leaving home, Sissy had lived with tlie rest of the family on e([ual 
terms. Sissy was at her inotlier’s side; and Jane, her sister, now 
ten or twelve ycai-s old, was in the room. 

There w;is great trouble before it could be made known to Mrs. 
Gradgrind that her eldest child was there. She reclined, propped 
up, from mere habit, on a coucli: as nearly in her old usual atti¬ 
tude, as anything so helpless could be kept in. She had positively 
l efused to take to lier bed; on the ground that if she did, she 
would never hear the last of it. 

Her feeble voice sounded so far away in her bundle of shawls 
and the sound of another voice addressing her seemed to take such 
a long time in getting down to her ears, that she might have been 
lying at the bottom of a well. Tiic poor lady was nearer Truth 
than she ever had been : which had much to do with it. 

On being told that Mrs. Bounderby was there, she replied, at 
cross-purposes, that she had never called him by that name since 
he marned Louisa; that pending her choice of an objectionable 
name, she had called him J; and that she could not at present 
depart from that regulation, not being yet provided with a perma¬ 
nent substitute. Louisa had sat by her for some minutes, and had 
spoken to her often, before she arrived at a clear understanding 
who it was. Slic then seemed to come to it all at once. 

Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, “ and I hope you arc 
going on satisfactorily to yourself. It was all your father’s doing. 
He set his hejirt upon it. And he ought to know.” 

“ I want to hear of you, mother; not of myself.” 

“You want to hear of me, my dear? That’s something new, I 
am sure, when anybody wants to hear of me. Not at all well, 
Louisa. Very faint and giddy.*’ 

“ Are you in pain, dear mother ? ” 

“ I think there’s a pain somewhere in the room,” said Mrs. 
Gradgrind, “but I couldn’t positively say that I have got it.” 

After this strange speech, she lay silent for some time. Louisa, 
holding her hand, could feel no pulse; but kissing it, could see 
a slight thin thread of life in fluttering motion. 

“ You very seldom see your sister,” said Mrs. Gradgrind. “ She 
grows like you. I wish you would look at her. Sissy, bring her 
here.” 

She was brought, and stood with her hand in her sister’s. 
Louisa had observed her with her arm round Sissy’s neck, and she 
felt the difierence of this approach. 

“ Do you see the likeness, Louisa ? ” 


2o 
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“Yes, mother. I should think her like me. But-” 

“ Ell ! Yes, I always say so,” Mi's. Gradgriiid cried, witli unex- 
jiected quickness. “And that reminds me. I — I want to speak 
to you, my dear. Si.s.sy, my good girl, leave us alone a niimite.” 

Louisa had relinquished the hand : had thought that her sister’s 
was a better and brigliter face than hers had ever been : had seen 
ill it, not without a rising feeling of resentment, even in that place 
and at that time, something of the gentleness of the other face in 
tlie room ; the sweet face witli the trusting eyes, made paler than 
watching and sympathy made it, by the rich dark hair. 

Left alone with her mother, Louisa saw her lying with an awful 
lull upon her face, like one who was floating away upon some great 
water, all resistance over, content to be carried down the stream. 
She put the shadow of a hand to her lips again, and recalled her. 

“ You were going to speak to me, mother.” 

“Eh? Yes, to be sure, my dear. You know your father is 
almost always away now, and therefore I must write to him 
about it.” 

“ About wliat, mother? Don’t be troubled. About what?” 

“You must remember, my dear, that whenever I have said any- 
tliing, on any subject, I liave never heard the last of it: and conse¬ 
quently, that I have long left off saying anything.” 

“ I can hear you, mother.” But, it was only by dint of bending 
down to her ear, and at tlie same time attentively watching the lips 
as they moved, that she could link such faint and broken sounds 
into any chain of connection. 

“You le.arnt a great deal, Louisa, and so did your brother. 
Ologies of all kinds from morning to night. If there is any Ology 
left, of any description, that has not been worn to rags in this 
house, all I can say is, I hope I shall never hear its name.” 

“ I can hear you, mother, when you have strength to go on.” 
Tliis, to keep her from floating awjiy. 

“But there is something — not an Ology at all — that your 
father has missed, or forgotten, Louisa. I don’t know what it is. 
I have often sat with Sissy near me, and thought about it. I shall 
never get its name now. But your father may. It makes me 
restless. I want to write to him, to find out for God’s sake, what 
it is. Give me a pen, give me a pen.” 

Even the power of restlessness was gone, except from the poor 
head, which could just turn from side to side. 

Slie fancied, however, that lier request had been complied with, 
and that the pen she could not have held was in her hand. It 
mattei's little what figures of wonderful no-meaning she began to 
trace upon her wrappers. The hand soon stopped in the midst of 
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them; the light that had always been feeble and dim behind the 
weak transparency, went out; and even Mrs. Gra<lgrind, emerged 
from the shadow in which man walketh and disquietetli himself in 
vain, took upon her the dread solemnity of the sages and patriarchs. 


CHAPTER X. 

MRS. SPARSIT’S STAIRCASK 

Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves being slow to recover their tone, the 
worthy woman made a stay of some weeks in duration at Mr. 
Bounderby’s Tetreat, where, notwithstanding her anchorite turn of 
mind based upon her becoming consciousness of her altered station, 
she resigned herself with noble fortitude to lodging, as one may say, 
in clover, and feeding on the fat of tlie land. During the wliole 
term of this recess from the guardianship of the Bank, Mrs. Sparsit 
was a pattern of consistency; continuing to take such pity on Mr. 
Bounderby to his face, as is rarely taken on man, and to call his 
portrait a Noodle to its face, with the greatest acrimony and 
contempt. 

Mr. Bounderby, having got it into his explosive composition that 
Mrs. Sparsit was a highly superior woman to perceive that he had 
that general cross upon him in his deserts (for he had not yet set¬ 
tled what it was), and further that Louisa would have objected to 
her as a frequent visitor if it had comported with his greatness that 
she should object to anything he chose to do, resolved not to lose 
sight of Mrs. Sparsit easily. So when her nerves were strung up 
to the pitch of again consuming sweetbreads in solitude, he said to 
her at the dinner-table, on the day before her departure, “ I tell 
you what, ma’am; you shall come do^vn here of a Saturday, while 
the fine weather lasts, and stay till Monday.” To which Mra. 
Sparsit retume<l, in effect, though not of the Mahomedan persua¬ 
sion : “ To hear is to obey.” 

Now, Mrs. Sparsit was not a poetical woman; but she took an 
idea in the nature of an allegorical fancy, into her head. Much 
watching of Louisa, and much consequent observation of her im¬ 
penetrable demeanour, which keenly whetted and sharpened Mrs. 
Sparsit’s edge, must have given her as it were a lift, in the way of 
inspiration. She erected in her mind a mighty Staircase, with a 
dark pit of shame and ruin at the bottom; and down those stairs, 
from day to day and hour to hour, she saw Louisa coming. 

It became the business of Mrs. Sparsit’s life, to look up at her 
staircase, and to watch Louisa coming down. Sometimes slowly, 
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sometimes quickly, somctimc.s several steps at one bout, sometimes 
stopping, never turning back. If she bad once turned back, it 
miglit liave been the death of Mrs. Sparsit in spleen and gi’ief. 

Slic had been descending steadily, to the day, and on the day, 
when Mr. Bounderby issued the weekly invitation recorded above. 
I\Irs. Sparsit was in good spirit.s, and inclined to be conversational. 

“And pray, sir,” said she, “if I may venture to ask a question 
appertaining to any subject on which you show reserve — wliich is 
indeed hardy in me, for I well know you have a reason for every- 
tliing you do — have you received intelligence respecting the 
robbery ? ” 

“ Wliy, ma’am, no ; not yet. Under the circumstinccs, I didn’t 
expect it yet. Borne wasn’t built in a day, ma’am.” 

“Very true, sir,” said Mrs. Spai-sit, shaking her head, 

“ Nor yet in a week, ma’am.” 

“No, imlecd, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a gentle melan¬ 
choly iq)on her. 

“In a similar manner, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “I can wait, 
you know. If Romulus and Remus could wait, Josiah Bounderby 
can wait. Tlicy were better off in their youth than I was, how¬ 
ever. They had a she-wolf for a nurse; I had only a she-wolf for 
a grandmother. She didn’t give any milk, ma’am; she gave 
bruises. She was a regular Alderney at that.” 

“Ah !" Mrs. Sparsit sighed and shuddered. 

“No, ma’am,” continued Bounderby, “I have not heard anything 
more about it. It’s in hand, though ; and young Tom, who rather 
sticks to business at present — something new for him ; he hadn’t 
tlic schooling I had — is liclping. My injunction is. Keep it quiet, 
and let it seem to blow over. Do what you like under the rose, 
but don’t give a sign of what you’re about; or half a hundred of 
’em will combine together and get this fellow who has bolted, out 
of reach for good. Keep it quiet, and the thieves will grow in 
confidence by little and little, and we shall have ’em.” 

“ Very sagacious indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. “Veiy inter¬ 
esting. The old woman you mentioned, sir_” 

The old woman I mentioned, ma’am,” said Bounderby, eutting 
the matter short, as it was nothing to boast about, “is not laid 
hoM of; but, she may take her oath she will be, if that is any 
satisfaction to her villanous old mind. In the meantime, ma’am, 
I am of opinion, if jmu ask me my opinion, that the less she is 
talked about, the better.” 

That same evening, Mrs. Sparsit, in her chamber window, resting 
from her packing operations, looked towards her great staircase and 
saw Louisa still descending. 
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Slie sjxt by Mr. Harthouse, in an alcove in tlie garden, talking 
very low, he stooil leaning o^^*r her, as they whi.'^perod together, 
and his face alino.st touche<l her hair. “ If not quite ! ” &ii«l Mrs. 
Sparsit, straining her luiwk’s eyes to the utmost. !Mrs. Spai-sit 
Wiis too distant to hear a word of their discourse, or even to know 
that they were speaking softly, otherwise than from the expression 
of their figures; but what tliey .said was this: 

“You recollect the man, Mr. Harthouse?” 

“ Oh, perfectly ! ” 

“ His face, and his manner, and what he said?” 

“ Perfectly. And an infinitely dre;iry i)erson he appeared to me 
to be. Lengthy and ])rosy in the extreme. It was knowing to 
hold forth, in the humble-virtue school of eloquence; but, I assure 
you I thought at the time, ‘ My good fellow, you arc overdoing 
tins ! ’ ” 

“ It has been very difficult to me to think ill of that man.” 

“My dear Louisa—as Tom says.” Wliich he never did &xy. 
“ You know no good of the fellow ? ” 

“No, certainly.” 

“ Nor of any other such person ? ” 

“ How can I,” she returned, with more of her first manner on 
her than he had lately seen, “ when I know nothing of them, men 
or women ? ” 

“My dear Louisa, then consent to receive the submissive repre¬ 
sentation of your devoted friend, who knows something of several 
varieties of his excellent fellow-crejitures — for excellent they are, I 
am quite ready to believe, in spite of such little foibles as always 
helping themselves to what they can get hold of. This fellow 
talks. ° Well; every fellow tidks. He professes morality. M’ell; 
all sorts of humbugs profess morality. From the House of Com¬ 
mons to the House of Correction, there is a general profession of 
morality, except among our people; it really is that exception 
■which makes our people quite reviving. You saw and heard the 
case. Here was one of the fluffy classes pulled up extremely short 
by my esteemed friend Mr. Bounderby — who, as we know, is not 
possessed of that delicacy which would soften so tight a hand. 
The member of the fluffy classes was iiyured, exasperated, left the 
house grumbling, met somebody who proposed to him to go in for 
some share in this Bank business, went in, put something in his 
pocket which bad nothing in it before, and relieved his mind ex¬ 
tremely. Really he would have been an uncommon, instead of a 
■ common, fellow, if he had not availed himself of such an oppor¬ 
tunity, ' Or he may have originated it altogether, if he had the 

cleverness.” 
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“ I almost fed as thougli it must be bad in me,” returned Louisa, 
alter sitting tlioiightful awliile, “ to be so ready to agree with you, 
and to be so lightened in my heart by wliat you say.” 

“ I only say wlmt is reasonable ; nothing worse. I have talked 
it over with my friend Tom more than once — of course I remain 
on terms of perfect conlidencc with Tom — and he is quite of my 
opinion, and I am quite of his. Will you walk?” 

Tliey strolled away, among the lanes beginning to be indistinct 
in the twilight — she leaning on his arm — and she little thought 
how she was going down, down, down, Mrs. Sparsit’s staircase. 

Night ami day, Mi's. Sjiarsit kept it standing. AVlien Louisa 
had arrived at the bottom and disappeared in the gulf, it might 
fall in upon her it it would; but, until then, there it was to be, a 
Buihling, bettu’e Mi's. Spai'sits eyes. And there Louisa always was, 
uj)on it. And always gliding down, down, down ! 

Ml'S. Spai'sit saw James Harthouse come and go; she heard of 
him licrc and there ; she saw the changes of the face he had studied ; 
siic, too, remarked to a nicety how and when it clouded, how and 
when it cleared; she ke])t her black eyes wide open, with no touch 
of juty, with no toueli of comimnction, all absorbed in interest. 
In the interest of seeing her, ever drawing, with no hand to stay 
her, nearer and nearer to tlie bottom of this new Giant’s Staircase. 

With all her deference for Mr. Bounderby as contradistinguislied 
from his iiortrait, ]\Irs. Sjiarsit had not tlie smallest intention of 
interruptmg the descent. Eager to sec it accomplished, and yet 
patient, she waited for the last fall, as for the ripeness and fulness 
ot tlie harvest of her hopes. Hushed iu e.xpectancy, she kept her 
war}’-gaze upon tlie staim; and seldom so much as darkly shook 
her nglit mittcu (with her fist in it), at the figure coming down. 


CHAPTER XL 

LOWER AND LOWER. 

The fipre descended the great stairs, steadily, steadily; always 

Sonf 

Mr. Gradgrind, apprised of his wife’s decease, made an expedition 
troni London, and buried her in a business-like manner. He then 
returned with promptitude to the national ciuder-heap, and resumed 
his sifting for the odds and ends he wanted, and his throwing of 
the dust about into the eyes of other people who wanted other odds 
and ends — m fact resumed his parliamcutaiy duties. 
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In the meantime, Jlrs. Sparsit kept unwinking watch ami ward. 
Sepal ated from her staircase, all the week, by the lengtli of iron 
road dividing Cokctown from the country-house, slie yet maintJiined 
her cat-like observation of Louisa, tlirough her Imsband, through 
her brother, through James Harthouse, through the outsides of 
letters and packets, through eveiything animate and inanimate 
that at any time went near the stairs. “ \ our foot on the last 
step my lady,” said Mrs. Sparsit, apostrophising the descending 
figure, with t!ie aid of her threatening mitten, “and all your art 

shall never blind me.” , ^, 

Art or nature though, the original stock of Louisa s character or 

the gi-aft of circumstances upon it, — her curious reserve did baffle, 
while it stimulated, one as sagacious as Mm. Sparsit. There were 
times when l\Ir. James Harthou.se was not sure of her. There 
were times when he could not read the face he had studied so long; 
and when this lonely girl was a greater mystery to him, than any 
woman of the world with a ring of satellites to help her 

So the time went on; until it happened that Mr. Bounderby 
was called away from home by business which required his presence 
elsewhere, for three or four days. It was on a Friday that he 
intimated this to Mrs. Sparsit at the Bank adding: “ But you 11 
go dorvn to-morrow, ma-am, all the same. You’ll go down just as 
if I was there. It will make no difference to you 

“ Pray sir ” returned Mrs. Sparsit, reproachiully, let me heg 
you not to say that. Your absence will make a vast difference to 

me, sir, as I think you very well know.” , „ 

“ Well ma’am, then you must get on in my absence as well as 

you can,” said Bounderby, not displeased. 

“Mr. Bounderby,” retorted Mrs Sparsit, your wiU is to 
me a law, sir; othenvise, it might be my inclmation to dispute 
your kind commands, not feeling sure that it will be quite so 
Lecable to Miss Gradgrind to receive me as it ever is to your 
OTvn munificent hospitality. _But you shall say no more, sir. I 

will 20 , upon your invihition.” , t» i i 

“ Why, when I invite you to my house, ma am, said Bounderby, 

^ 1 -1-1 T\f\ rtf.nAI* 111 VI till 


v no more, sir. i woum, on, x 

“What do you mean, ma’am?” blustered Bounderby. 

“ Sir ” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “ there was wont to be an elasticity 

in vnii which I sadly miss. Be buoyant, sir ! ” 

Mr Bounderby, under the influence of this difficult adjuration, 
backed up by her compassionate eye, could only scratoh his Imad 
in a feblc and ridiculous maimer, and afterwards assert himself at 
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a distance, by being beard to bully tiie small fry of business all 
the morning. 

“ Bitzer,” said I\Irs. Spai'sit that afternoon, when her patron was 
gone on lii.s journey, and the Bank was closing, “ present my com¬ 
pliments to young i\Ir. Thomas, and ask him if he would step up 
and partake of a lamb chop and walnut ketchup, with a glass of 
India ale 1 ” Young Mr. Thomas being usually ready for anything 
in that way, returned a gracious answer, and followed on its heels. 
“Mr. Thomas,” said i\Irs. Sparsit, “these plain viands being on 
table, I thought you might be tempted.” 

“ Thank’ee, Mrs. Sparait,” said the whelp. And gloomily fell to. 

“ How is jMr. Harthouse, IMr. Tom?” asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Oh, he’s all right,” said Tom. 

“AVherc may he be at present?” Mrs. Sparait asked in a light 
conversational manner, after mentally devoting the whelp to the 
Furies for being so uncommunicative. 

“ He is shooting in Yorkshire,” said Tom. “ Sent Loo a b:isket 
half as big as a church, yesterday.” 

“The kind of gentleman, now,” said Mrs. Sparsit, sweetly, 
“ wliom one might wager to be a good shot! ” 

“ Crack,” said Tom. 

He had long been a down-looking young fellow, but this charac¬ 
teristic had so increased of late, that he never raised his eyes to 
any face for three seconds together. Mrs. Sparait consequently had 
ample means of watching his looks, if she were so inclined. 

“ Mr. Harthouse is a great favourite of mine,” said Mra. Sparsit, 
“as indeed he is of most people. May we e.xpect to see him ajcrain 
shortly, ]\Ir. Tom ? ” 


“ Why, / expect to see him to-morrow,” returned the whelp. 

“Good news ! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit, blandly. 

“ I have got an appointment \vith him to meet him in the even¬ 
ing at the station here,” said Tom, “and I am going to dine with 
him afterwards, I believe. He is not coming down to the countiy 
house for a week or so, being due somewhere else. At least, he says 
so; but I shouldn’t wonder if he was to stop here over Sunday and 
stray that way.” ’ 

“ Which reminds me ! ” said Mrs. Sparsit. “ Would you re¬ 
member a message to your sister, Mr. Tom, if I was to charge you 
with one ? ” 

“Well? I’ll try,” returned the reluctant whelp, “if it isn’t a 
long un.” 

“It is merely my respectful compliments,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
and I fear I may not trouble her with my society this week • 
being still a little nei*vous, and better perhaps by my poor self.” 
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“Oil! If that’s all,” observed Tom, “it wouldn’t much matter, 
even if I was to forget it, for Loo's not likely to think of you 
unless she sees you.” 

Having paid for his entertainment with this agreeable comjili- 
ment, he relapsed into a hangdog silence until there was no more 
India ale left, when he said, “ M'ell, ili-s. Sparsit, I must be off! ” 
and went off. 

Next day, Saturday, l^Irs. Spai-sit sat at her window all day long 
looking at the customers coming in and out, watching the postmen, 
keeping an eye on the general traffic of the street, revolving many 
things °in her mind, but, above all, keeping her attention on her 
staircase. The evening come, she put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and went quietly out: having her reasons for hovering in a furtive 
way about the station by which a pa.ssenger would arrive from 
Yorkshire, and for jireferring to peep into it round pillars and 
corners, and out of ladies’ waiting-ioom windows, to appearing in 


its precincts openly. 

Tom was in attendance, and loitered about until the expected 
train came in. It brought no Mr. Harthouse. Tom waited until 
the crowd had dispersed, and the bustle was over; and then referred 
to a posted list of trains, and took counsel with porters. That done, 
he strolled away idly, stopping in the street and looking up it and 
down it and lifting his hat off and putting it on again, and yawing 
and stretching himself, and exhibiting all the symptoms of mortal 
weariness to be expected in one who had still to wait until the 
next train should come in, an hour and forty minutes hence. 

“ This is a device to keep him out of the way,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
starting from the dull office window whence she had watched him 
last. “ Harthouse is with his sister now ! ” 

It was the conception of an inspired moment, and she shot off 
with her utmost swiftness to work it out. The station for the coun¬ 
try house was at the opposite end of the town, the time was short, 
the road not easy; but she was so quick in pouncing on a dis- 
cn^^cd coach, so quick in darting out of it, producing her money, 
seizing her ticket, and diving into the train, that she was borne 
alon" the arches spanning the land of coalpits past and present, as 
if she had been caught up in a cloud and whirled away. 

All the journey, immovable in the air though never left behind; 
plain to the dark eyes of her mind, as the electric wires which ruled 
a colossal strip of music-paper out of the evening sky, were plain to 
the dark eyes of her body; Mrs. Sparsit saw her staircase, with 
the figure coming down. Veiy near the bottom now. Upon the 

brink of the abyss. _ ^ • i xi* n i ■* 

An overcast September evenmg, just at nightfall, saw beneath its 
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(Irooj)ing eyelid Mrs. Sparsit glide out of her carriage, pass down 
the wooden steps of tlie little station into a atony road, cross it into 
a green lane, and become hidden in a suninKT-giowtli of leaves and 
branches. One or two late birds sleepily chirping bi their nests, 
and a bat heavily crossing and recrossing her, and the reek of her 
own tread in the thick dust that felt like velvet, were all Mrs. Spar¬ 
sit heard or saw' until she veiy softly closed a gate. 

She went up to tlie house, keeping witliin the shnibbery, and 
w'ent round it, peeping between the leaves at the lower windows. 
Most of them were open, as they usually w'cre in such warm -weather, 
but there were no lights yet, and all was silent. She tried the 
garden with no better eftcct. She thought of the wood, and stole 
towards it, heedless of long grass and briers : of wonns, snails, and 
slugs, and all the creeping things that be. Witli her dark eyes and 
her liook nose warily in advance of her, Mrs. Spareit softly crushed 
her way tlirough the thick undergrowth, so intent upon her object 
that she probably w'ould have done no less, if the w'ood had been a 
wood of adders. 

Hark ! 

Tlie smaller birds might have tumbled out of their nests, fascinated 

by the glittering of Mre. Sparsit’s eyes in the gloom, as she stopped 
and listened. 


Low voices close at hand. His voice and hers. The appoint¬ 
ment was a device to keep the brother away! There they were 
yonder, by tlie felled tree. 


Bending low among the dewy grass, Mrs. Sparsit advanced closer 
to them. She drew herself up, and stoo<l behind a tree, like Robin¬ 
son Crusoe in his ambuscade against the savages; so near to them 
that at a spring, and that no great one, she could have touched them 
iKith. He was there secretly, and had not shown himself at the 
house. He had come on horseback, and must have passed throiio-li 
the neighbounng fields; for his horse w’as tied to the meadow side 
of the fence, within a few’ paces. 

“My dearest love,” said he, “what cmdd I do? Knowing you 
were alone, was it possible that I could stay away ? ” 

You may hang your head, to make yourself the more attractive • 

/ don t know whatv.thcy see in you wdien you hold it up,” thought 

Mrs. Sparsit; “but you little think, my dearest love, w’hose eyes 
are on you! ” 


That she hung her head, was certain. She urged him to go 
away, she commanded him to go away; but she neither turned her 
face to him, nor raised it. Yet it was remarkable that she sat as 
still as ever the amiable woman in ambuscade had seen her sit 
at any penod m her life. Her hands rested in one another like the 
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liaiids of a statue; and even her manner of speaking was not hur¬ 
ried. 

“ My dear child,” said Harthouse ; Mrs. Sparsit saw witl» delight 
that his arm embraced her; “ \\'ill you not bear with ray society 
for a little while ? ” 

“ Not here.” 

“Where, Louisa?” 

“ Not here.” 

“ But we have so little time to make so much of, and I have 
come so far, and am altogether so devoted, and distracted. There 
never was a slave at once so devoted and ill-used by his mistress. 
To look for your sunny welcome that has warmed me into life, and 
to be received in your frozen manner, is heart-rending.” 

“ Am I to say again, that I must be left to myself here ? ” 

“But we must meet, my dear Louisa. Where shall we meet?” 

They both started. Tlie listener started, guiltily, too; for she 
thought there was another listener among the trees. It was only 
rain, beginning to fall fast, in heavy drops. 

“ Shall I ride up to the house a few minutes hence, innocently 
supposing that its master is at home and will be charmed to receive 

me ? ” 

“ No! ” 

“Your cruel commands are implicitly to be obeyed; though I 
am the most unfortunate fellow in the world, I believe, to have 
been insensible to all other women, and to have fallen prostrate at 
hist under the foot of the most beautiful, and the most engaging, 
and the most imperious. My dearest Louisa, I cannot go myself, 
or let you go, in this hard abuse of your power. 

Mrs. Sparsit saw him detain her with his encircling arm, and 
lieard him then and there, within her (Mrs. Sparsit’s) greedy hear¬ 
ing, tell her how he loved her, and how she was the stake for which 
he ardently desired to play away all that he had in life. Tlie 
objects he had lately pursued, turned worthless beside her; such 
success as was almost in his grasp, he flung away from him like 
the dirt it was, compared with her. Its pursuit, nevertheless, if it 
kept him near her, or its renunciation if it took him from her, or 
fliglit if she shared it, or secrecy if she commanded it, or any fate, 
or°every fate, all was alike to him, so that she was tnie to him, — 
the man who had seen how cast away she was, whom she had 
inspired at their first meeting with an admiration, an interest, of 
which he had thought himself incapable, whom she had received 
into her confidence, who was devoted to her and adored her. All 
this and more, in his huriy, and in hers, in the whirl of her own 
gratified malice, in the dread of being discovered, m the rapidly 
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increasing noise of heavy rain among tlie leaves, and a thunder-storm 
rolling up — Mrs. Sparsit received into her mind, set off with such 
an unavoidable halo of confusion and indistinctness, that when at 
length he climbed the fence and led his horse away, she was not 
sure where tliey were to meet, or when, except that they had said 
it was to be tliat night. 

But one of them yet remained in the darkness before her; and 
wliile she tracked tliat one slie must l>e right. “ Oh, my dearest 
love,” thought Mi-s. Sparsit, “you little think how well attended 
you are ! ” 

Mrs. Sparsit saw her out of the wood, and saw her enter tlie 
house. M hat to do next? It rained now, in a sheet of water. 
Mrs. Spar.sit’s white stockings were of many colours, green predom- 
inating; prickly things were in her shoes ; caterpillars slung thern- 
selves, in hammocks of their own making, from various parts of 
her dress; rills ran from her bonnet, and her Roman nose. In 
such condition, Mre. Sparsit stood hidden in the density of the 
shnibbery, considering what next 1 

Lo, Louisa coming out of the house ! Hastily cloaked and 
muflled, and stealing away. She elopes ! She falls from the lower¬ 
most stair, and is swallowed up in the gulf. 

Iiuliffcrent to the rain, and moving with a quick determined step, 
she struck into a side-path parallel with the ride. Mrs. Sparsit fol¬ 
lowed in the shadow of the trees, at but a short distance; for it 
was not easy to keep a figure in view going quickly througli the 
umbrageous darkness. 

When she stopped to close the side-gate without noise, Mrs. 
Spai'sit stopped. When she went on, Mrs. Sparsit went on. She 
went by the way Mrs. Sparsit had come, emerged from the green 
lane, crossed the stony road, and aseended the wooden steps to the 
railroad. A train for CoketowTi would come through presently, 
Mrs. Sparsit knew; so she understood Coketown to be her first 
place of destination. 

In Mrs. Sparsit’s limp and streaming state, no extensive precau¬ 
tions were necessary to change her usual appearance; but, she 
stopped under the lee of the station wall, tumbled her shawl into 
a new shape, and put it on over her bonnet. So disguised she had 
no fear of being reco^ised when she followed up the railroad steps, 
and paid her money in the small office. Louisa sat waiting in a 
corner. Mrs. Sparsit sat waiting in another comer. Both listened 
to the thunder, which was loud, and to the rain, as it washed off 
the roof, and pattered on the parapets of the arches. Two or three 
lamps were rained out and blown out; so, both saw the lightning 
to advantage as it quivered and zigzagged on the iron tracks. 
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The seizure of the station witli a fit of trembling, gradually 
deepening to a complaint of the heart, announced tiie train. Fire 
and steam, and smoke, and red light; a hiss, a crash, a bell, and a 
shriek; Louisa put into one carriage, Mrs. Sparsit put into another: 
the little station a desert speck in the thunder-storm. 

Though her teeth chattered in her head from wet and cold, Mrs. 
Sparsit exulted hugely. The figure had plunged down the precipice, 
and she felt herself, as it were, attending on the body. Could she, 
who had been so active in the getting up of the funeral triumph, do 
less than exult? “She will be at Coketown long before him,” 
thought ilrs. Sparsit, “though his horse is never so good. Where 
will she wait for him ? And where will they go together ? Patience. 
We shall see.” 

The tremendous rain occasioned infinite confusion, when the 
train stopped at its destination. Gutters and pipes had burst, 
drains had overflowed, and streets were under water. In the first 
instant of alighting, Mrs. Sparsit turned her distracted eyes towards 
the waiting coaches, which were in great request. “ She will get 
into one,” she considered, “ and will be away before I can follow in 
another.’ At all risks of being run over, I must see the number, 
and hear the order given to the coachman. 

But, Mrs. Sparsit was wong in her calculation. Louisa got into 
no coach, and was already gone. The black eyes kept upon the 
rjiilroad-carriage in which she had travelled, settled upon it a mo¬ 
ment too late. The door not being opened after several minutes, 
Mrs Sparsit passed it and repassed it, saw nothing, looked in, and 
found it empty. Wet through and through : with her feet squelch¬ 
ing and squashing in her shoes whenever she moved ; with a rash 
of min upon her classical visage; with a bonnet like an over-ripe 
fifr ■ with all her clothes spoiled; with damp impressions of every 
button, string, and hook-and-eye she wore, printed off upon her 
highly connected back; with a stagnant verdure on her general 
exterior, such as accumulates on an old park fence in a mouldy 
lane; Mrs. Sparsit had no resource but to burst into tears of 
bitterness and say, “ I have lost her! ” 


CHAPTER XII. 

DOWN. 

The national dustmen, after entertaining one another with a 
great many noisy little fights among themselves, had dispersed for 
the present, and Mr. Gradgrind was at home for the y^^^tion. 

He sat writing in the room with the deadly statistical clock, 
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proving soinetliing no doubt — probably, in the main, that the 
Good Samaritan was a Bad Economist. Tlic noise of the rain did not 
disturb him much; but it attracted his attention sufficiently to 
make him raise his head sometimes, as if he wei'e rather remon¬ 
strating with the elements. When it thundered very loudly, be 
glanced towards Cokctown, having it in his mind that some of the 
tall chimneys might be struck by lightning. 

The thunder was rolling into distance, and the rain was pouring 
down like a deluge, when the door of his room opened. He looked 
round tlie lamp upon his table, and saw, with amazement, his 
eldest daughter. 

“ Louisa ! ” 

“ Fatlier, I want to speak to you.” 

“What is the matter? How strange you look! And good 
Heaven,” said Mr. Gmdgrind, wondering more and more, “ have 
you come here exposed to this storm ? ” 

Slie put her hands to Iier dress, as if she hardly knew. “Yes.” 
Then she uncovered her head, and letting her cloak and hood fall 
where tliey might, stood looking at him : so colourless, so dishevelled, 
so defiant and despairing, that he wjis afraid of her. 

“What is it? I conjure you, Louisa, tell me what is the 
matter.” 

She dropped into a chair before him, and put her cold hand on 
his arm. 

“Father, you have trained me from my cradle?” 

“ Yes, Louisa.” 

“ I curse the hour in wffiich I was bom to such a destiny.” 

He looked at her in doubt and dread, vacantly repeating : “ Curse 
the hour ? Curse the hour ? ” 

“ How could you give me life, and take from me all the inap¬ 
preciable things that raise it from the state of conscious death ? 
Wliere are the graces of my soul? Where are the sentiments of 
my heart ? What have you done, O father, what have you done, 
with the garden that should have bloomed once, in this great 
wilderness here ! ” 

She stnick herself with both her hands upon her bosom. 

“If it had ever been here, its ashes alone would save me from 
the void in which my whole life sinks. I did not mean to say 
tliis; but, father, you remember the last time we conversed in this 
room ? ” 

He had been so wholly unprepared for what he heard now, that 
it was with difficulty he answered, “Yes, Louisa.” 

“ What has risen to my lips now, would have risen to my lips 
then, if you had given me a moment’s help. I don’t reproach you, 
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fatlier. What you have never nurtured in me, you have never 
nurtured in yourself; hut 0 ! if you had only done so long ago, or 
if you liad only neglected me, what a much better and much hap¬ 
pier creature I should have been tills day ! ” 

On hearing this, after all his care, he bowed his head upon his 
liand and groaned aloud. 

“ Father, if you had known, when we were last together here, 
w'hat even I feared while I strove against it — as it has been my 
task from infancy to strive against every natural prompting that 
has arisen in my heart; if you had known that there lingered in 
my breast, sensibilities, affections, weaknesses capable of being cher¬ 
ished into strength, defying all the calculations ever made by man, 
and no more known to his arithmetic than his Creator is, — would 
you have given me to the husband whom I am now sure that I 
hate?” 

He said, “No. No, my poor child.” 

“Would you have doomed me, at any time, to the frost and 
blight that have hardened and spoileil me? Would you have 
robbed me — for no one’s enrichment — only for the greater des¬ 
olation of this world — of the immaterial part of my life, the spring 
and summer of my belief, my refuge from wdiat is sordid and bad 
in tlie real things around me, my school in which I should have 
learned to be more humble and more trusting with them, and to 
hope in my little sphere to make them better ? ” 

“ 0 no, no. No, Louisa.” 

“ Yet, father, if I had been stone blind; if I had groped my way 
by my sense of touch, and had been free, while I knew the shapes 
and surfaces of things, to exercise my fancy somewhat, in regard to 
tliem; I should have been a million times wiser, happier, more 
loving, more contented, more innocent and human in all good 
respects, than I am with the eyes I have. Now, hear what I 
have come to say.” 

He moved, to support her with his arm. She rising as he did 
BO, they stood close together: she, with a hand upon his shoulder, 
looking fixedly in his face. 

“ With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, wdiich have never 
been for a moment appeased; with an ardent impulse tow'ards 
some region where rules, and figures, and definitions w’ere not quite 
absolute; I have grown up, battling every inch of my way.” 

“I never knew you were unhappy, my child.” 

“ Father, I always knew it. In this strife I have almost repulsed 
and enrshed my better angel into a demon. What I have learned 
has left me doubting, misbelieving, despising, regretting, what I 
have not learned; and my dismal resource has been to think that 
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life wouM soon go by, and tliat nothing in it could be -Nvorth the 
pain and trouble of a contest.” 

“ And you so young, Loui.sa ! ” he said witli pity. 

“And I so young. In this condition, father — for I show you 
now, witliout fear or favour, the ordinaiy deadened state of my 
mind as I know it—you proposed my husband to me. I took 
him. I never made a pretence to him or you that I loved him. 
I knew, and, father, you knew, and he knew, that I never did. 
I was not wholly inditfercnt, for I had a liope of being ideasant 
and usetul to Tom. I made that wild escape into soinethin" vis¬ 
ionary, and liavc slowly found out how wild it was. But Tom had 
been the subject of all the little tenderness of my life • perhaps he 
became so because I knew so well how to pity him.' It matters 

httlc now, except as it may dispose you to think more leniently of 
his errors.” 


As her father held her in his arms, she put her other hand upon 
his other shoulder, and still looking fixedly in his face, went on. 

“ When I was irrevocably married, there rose up into rebellion 

against tlie tie, the old strife, made fiercer by all those causes of 

disjianty which arise out of our two individual natures, and which 

no general laws shall ever nilc or state for me, father, until they 

shall bo able to direct the anatomist where to strike his knife into 
tlie secrets of my soul.” 

“ Louisa! ” he said, and said imploringly; for he well remembered 
what had passed between them in their former interview. 

“ I do not reproacli you, father, I make no complaint. I am 
here with another object.” 

“What can I do, child? Ask me what you will.” 

“ I am coming to it. Father, chance then threw into my way a 

new acquaintance; a man such as I had had no experience of • 

used to the world; light, polished, easy; making no pretences ■ 

avowing the low estimate of everything, that I was half afraid 

to term in secret; conveying to me almost immediately, though I 

don t know how err by what degrees, that he understood me, and 

read my thoughts I could not find that he was woree than I. 

There seemed to be a near affinity between us. I only wondered 

It shoidd be worth his whUe, who cared for nothing else, to care so 
much for me. 

“For you, Louisa ! ” 

Her fiither might instinctively have loosened his hold, but that 
he felt her strength departing from her, and saw a wild dilatin^r 
nre m the eyes steadfastly regarding him. 

“I say nothing of his plea for claiming my confidence. It 
matter veiy little how he gained it. Father, he did gain it. 
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What you know of the story of iny marriage, he soon knew just 
as well.” * 

Her father’s face was ashy white, and he held her in both his 
arms. 

“I have done no worse, I have not disgraced you. But if you 
ask me whether I have loved him, or do love him, I tell you 
plainly, father, tfiat it may be so. I don’t know.” 

She took her hands suddenly from his shoulders, and pressed 

them both upon her side; while in her face, not like itself_ 

and in her figure, drawn up, resolute to finish by a last eflbrt what 
she had to say — the feelings long suppressed broke loose. 

“This night, my husband being away, he has been with me, 
declaring himself my lover. This minute he expects me, for 
I coidd release myself of his presence by no other means. I do 
not know that I am sorry, I do not know that I am ashamed, I do 
not know that I am degraded in my own esteem. All that I know 
is, your philosophy and your te<iching will not save me. Now, 
father, you have brought me to this. Save me by some other 
means! ” 

He tightened his hold in time to prevent her sinking on the 
floor, but she cried out in a terrible voice, “I shall die if you hold 
me! Let me fall upon the ground I ” And he laid her down 
there, and saw the pride of his heart and the triumph of his sys¬ 
tem, lying, an insensible heap, at his feet. 
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BOOK THE THIRD.GARNUUma. 


CHAPTER 1. 

ANOTHER THING NEEDFUL. 

Louisa awoke from a torpor, and her eyes languidly opened on 
her old bed at home, and her old room. It seemed, at first, as if 
all that had happened since the days when these objects were 
familiar to her were the shadows of a dream; but gradually, as 
the objects became more real to her sight, the events became more 
real to her mind. 

She could scarcely move her head for pain and heaviness, her 
eyes w’ere strained and sore, and she was very weak. A curious 
passive inattention had such possession of her, that the presence of 
her little sister in the room did not attract her notice for some time. 
Even when their eyes had met, and her sister had approached the 
bod, Louisa lay for minutes looking at her in silence, and suffering 
her timidly to hold her passive hand, before she asked: 

“When was I brought to this room?” 

“Last night, Louisa.” 

“Who brought me here?” 

“Sissy, I believe.” 

“ Why do you believe so ? ” 

“ Because I found her here this morning. She didn’t come to 
my bedside to wake me, as she always does; and I went to look 
for her. She was not in her own room either; and I went looking 
for her all over the house, until I found her here taking care of you 
and cooling your head. WiU you see father? Sissy said I was to 
tell him when you woke.” 

“ What a beaming face you have, Jane! ’* said Louisa, as her 
young sister — timidly still —bent down to kiss her. 

‘ Have I ? I am very glad you think so. I am sure it must 
be Sissy’s doing.” 

The arm Louisa had begun to twine about her neck, unbent 
Itself. “ You can teU father if you wUl.” Then, staying her a 
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nioineut, she sai.l, “ It was you who iiiailc my room so cheerful, 

and gave it this look of welcome ? ” 

“Oh no, Louisa, it was done before I came. It w;is- 

Louisa turned upon her pillow, and heard no more. When her 
sister had withdrawn, she turned her head back again, ami lay 
with her face towards the door, until it opened and her father 

H^e had a jaded anxious look upon him, and his hand, usually 
steady, trembled in hers. He sat down at the side of the bed, 
tenderly a.sking how she was, and dwelling upon the necessity 
of her keepin^^ very (piiet after her agitation and exposure to the 
weather last night. He spoke in a suh.h.ed and troubled voice 
very different from his usual dictatorial maimer; and was often at 

a loss for words. , „ tt \ 

“ My dear Louisa. My poor daughter.” He was so much at a 

loss at that place, that he stoj.ped altogether. He tried again. 

“ My unfortunate child.” The place was so dithcult to get over, 

that he tried again. . , * i. n . 

“ It would be hopeless for me, Louisa, to endeavour to tell you 

how overwhelmed I have heen, and still am, by what broke upon 

me bust night. The ground on which I stand has ceased to be 

solid under my feet. The only support on which I leaned, and the 

strength of which it seemed and still does seem, impossible to 

nnLlnii has given way in an instant. I am stunned by these 

discoveries Hiave no selfish meaning in what I say; but I find 

the shock'of what broke upon me last night, to he very hcasT 

’“she "could give him no comfort herein. She had suffered the 

wreck of her whole life upon the rock. , 

‘‘ I wil not say, Louisa, that if you had by any happy chance 

undeeeTv d me some time ago, it would have been better for us 
Lh better for your peace, and better for mine For I am sensi- 
tiiat it mav not have been a part of my system to invite any 
nf fhat kind. I have proved my — my system to my- 
sel" and I have rigidly administered it; and I must bear the 
Senility of itsllures. I only entri^t you to believe, my 

favounte eh * ^ justice ho had. _ In gauging 

f 1 S deens with’his little mean excise-rod, and in staggering 
fathomless rusty stiff-legged compasses, he had 

t to do gnat things. Within the limits of bis short tetlier he 
meant to do ^ ^annihilating the flowers of existence with greater 

Sle“nl olS-rtUan mfny of the blatant pemonages whose 
company he kept. 
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“I am well assured of what you say, father. I know I have 
been your favourite child. I know you have intended to make me 
liai)])y. I Iiave never blamed you, and I never sliall.” 

He took her outstretched liand, and retained it in his. 

“My dear, I have remained all night at ray table, pondering 
agjun and again on what has so painfully passed between us. When 
1 consider your character; when I consider that what has been 
known to me for hours, has been concealed by you for years; when 
1 consider under what immediate pressure it has been forced from 

mysern” ^ conclusion that I cannot but mistrust 

He might have added more than all, wlien he saw the face now 
looking at him. He did add it in effect, perhaps, as he softly 
^ <1 moved her scattered hair from her forehead with his hand. Such 
little actions, slight in another man, were very noticeable in him • 

'^^utrltion received them as if they had been words of 

y “But,” said Mr Gradgrind, slowly, and with hesitation, as well 
as witli a wretched sense of helplessness, “if I see reason to mis¬ 
trust myself for the past, Louisa, I should also mistrust myself for 
\ tlie present and the future. To speak unreservedly to you, I do 

. convinced now, however differently I might 

k have felt only this time yesterday, that I am ht for the trust you 
repose m me; that I know how to respond to the appeal you hLo 
come home to make to me; that I have the right instinct —sup- 
> .posing it for tlie moment to be some quality of that nature — how 
to help you, and to set you right, my child ” 

i arm, SO that he could not see it. All her u-ildness and passion had 

subsided; but, though softened, she was not in tears. Her father 

was changed in nothing so much as in the respect that he would 
. -have been glad to see her in tears. 

_ “Sorne peisons hold,” he pursued, still hesitating, “that there 
is a wisdom of the Head, ami that there is a wisdom of the Heart 

Lw''%T so; but, as I have said, I mistrust myself 

r 11 ^ ttie head to be aU-sufficient. It may not 

Tf ^ venture this morning to say it is t 

should hP ff kind of msdom should be what I have neglected, and 
should be the instinct that is wanted, Louisa_” 

nrl^f doubtfully, as if he were half unwilling to 

hP^bp TiT' 1 ® answer, lying before hiin on 

Hnnr^ f dressed, much as he had seen her lying on the 

floor of his room last night. j b 

“Louisa." and his hand rested on her hair again, “I have been 
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absent from here, my dear, a good deal of late; and though, your 
sister’s training has been i)ursued according to — the system,” he 
appeared to come to that word with great reluchince always, “it 
has necessarily been modified by daily associations begun, in lier 
case, at an early age. I ask you — ignorantly and liumbly, my 
daughter — for tlie better, do you think?” 

“ Father,” she replied, without stirring, “ if any harmony has 
been awakened in her young breast that was mute in mine until it 
turned to discord, let her thank Heaven for it, and go upon her 
happier way, taking it as her greatest blessing that she has avoided 
my way.” 

“ 0 my child, my child ! ” he said, in a forlorn manner, “ T am 
an unhappy man to see you thus! Wliat avails it to me that you 
do not reproach me, if I so bitterly reproach myself! ” He bent 
his head, and spoke low to her. “ Louisa, I have a misgiving tliat 
some change may have been slowly working about me in this houscj 
by mere love and gratitude: that what the Head liad left undone 
and could not do, the Heart may have been doing silently. Can it 

be so ? ” 


She made him no reply. 

“ I am not too proud to believe it, Louisa. How could I be 
arrogant, and you before me ! Can it be so ? Is it so, my dciir ? ” 
He looked upon her once more, lying cast away there; and 
without another word went out of the room. He had not been 
long gone, when she heard a light tread near the door, and knew 

that someone stood beside her. , ,,, 

She did not raise her head. A dull anger that she should be 
seen in her distress, and that the involuntaiy look she had so 
resented should come to this fulfilment, smouldered within her 
like an unwholesome fire. All closely imprisoned forces rend and 
destroy The air that would be healthful to the earth, the water 
that would enrich it, the heat that would ripen it, tear it when 
caged up So in her bosom even now; the strongest qualities she 
po.ssessed', long turned upon themselves, became a heap of obdu¬ 
racy, that rose against a friend. , , , , 

It was well that soft touch came upon her neck, and that she 

understood herself to be supposed to have fallen asleep. The sym¬ 
pathetic hand did not claim her resentment. Let it lie there, let 

^ It lay there, warming into life a crowd of gentler thoughts; and 
she rested ^ she softened with the quiet, and the consciousness 
of being so watched, some tears made their way into her eyes. 
The faw touched hers, and she knew that there were tears upon it 

too, and she the cause of them. 
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As Louisa feipied to rouse herself, and sat up, Sissy retired, so 
tliat she stood placidly near the bedside. 

“ I hope I have not disturbed you. I have come to a.sk if you 
would let me stay with you?” 

“ Why should you stay with me ? My sister will miss you. You 
are everj'thing to her.” 

“ Am I ? ” returned Sissy, shaking her head. “ I would be some¬ 
thing to you, if I might.” 

“What?” said Louisa, almost sternly. 

“ Whatever you want most, if I could be that. At all events, I 
would like to try to be as near it as I can. And however far off that 
may be, I will never tire of trying. Will you let me?” 

“ My father sent you to ask me.” 

“ No indeed,” replied Sissy. “ He told me that I might come 
in now, but he sent me away from the room this morning — or at 
least — ” She hesitated and stopped. 

“At least, what?” said Louisa, with her searching eyes upon 
her. 

“ I thought it best myself that I should be sent away, for I felt 
very uncertain whether you w'ould like to find me here.” 

“ Have I always hated you so much?” 

“ I hope not, for I have always loved you, and have always 
wished that you sho\ild know it. But you changed to me a little, 
shortly before you left home. Not that I wondered at it. You 
knew so much, and I knew so little, and it w'as so natural in many 
ways, going as you were among other friends, that I had nothing to 
complain of, and was not at all hurt.” 

Her colour rose as she said it modestly and hurriedly. Louisa 
understood the loving pretence, and her heart smote her. 

“May I try?” said Sissy, emboldened to raise her hand to the 
neck that was insensibly drooping towards her. 

Louisa, taking down the hand that would have embraced her in 
another moment, held it in one of hers, and ansNvered : 

“First, Sissy, do you know wdiat I am? I am- so proud and 
so hardened, so confused and troubled, so resentfiil and unjust to 
every one and to myself, that everything is stormy, dark, and wicked 
to me. Does not that repel you ? ” 

“ No! ” 

“ I am so unhappy, and all that should have made me otherwise 
is so laid waste, that if I had been bereft of sense to this hour, and 
instead of being as learned as you think me, had to begin to acquire 
the simplest truths, I could not W'ant a guide to peace, contentment, 
honour, all the good of which I am quite devoid, more abjectly than 
I do. Does not that repel you ? ” 
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innocence of l.ev brave affection and brimming np of her 
old devoted spirit, the once deserted girl shone like a beautiful h«ht 

utinii the (l<irkncss of the other* i • • 

Louisa raised the hand that it might clasp her neck and join its 

fellow there. She fell upon her knees, and clinging to tins stroller’s 

child looked up at her almost with veneration. 

o Fo^vc nm, pity me, help .ne ! Have eompassmn on my great 

need and let me lay this head of nunc upon a loving heart 1 

“ b lay it here ! ” cried Sissy. “ Lay it lieie, my dear. 


CHAPTER 11. 

VKRY RIDICULOUS. 

1 H VRTHOUSE passcd a whole night and a day in a 
I ?^’’nf'lo“nuclf hnriy, that the World, vrith its best glass in ite 

would smcelyhavT recognised him during that insane intenml, 

eye t,,e l.onourable and jocular member. He wiis 

positively ‘‘“=2 He went in and went out in an 

similar to the ^ ^ rrithout an object. He rode like a 

ummcoiintabk May, k 

highwayman. I ■ boredom in the manner 

circumstances, that lie loigoi. » 

prescribed by the Coketown through the storm, as if it 

After "u „ight: from time to time ringing his 

were a leap, he wa P . g ^,0 porter who kept watch 

bell with the gr ' • letters or messages that could not 

with delinquency >' demanding restitution on 

fail to have coming, the morning coming, and the day 

the spot. Th . coming with either, he went 

coming, and ° ^p^re, the report was, Mr. Bounderby 

down to the -»unt^^ 
away, and Mis. Bound by^ ^ 

V that Imr return was not to be expected for the present 
importing that her rer ^ nothing for it but to follow her 

I„ these ---“m house t town. Mrs. Bounderby not 
to town. He we Bounderby away and Mrs. 

there. He Snarsit away 1 Who could have been reduced 

Sparsit away. ^ ^^f^^aiiy of that griffin ! 

to sudden cxtrcin y said^Tom, who had his own reasons for 

» Well! I » Sim was off somewhere at daybreak this 

being uneasy about it. 
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morning. Slie’s always full of mystery ; I hate her. So I do that 
wliite chap; lie’s always got his blinking eyes upon a fellow.” 
“Where were you last night, Tom ?” 


“ Where was I last night! ” said Tom. 

I was waiting for you, Ur. Harthouse, till it 


“Come! I like that, 
came down as I never 


saw it come down before. Wliere was I too ! Where were you, 
you mean.” 


“I was prevented from coming — detained.” 

“ Detained ! ” murmured Tom. “ Two of us were detained. I 


was detained looking for yon, till I lost every train but the mail. 
It would have been a jileasant job to go down by that on such a 
night, and have to walk home through a pond. I was obliged to 
sleep in town after all.” 


“Where?” 


“Wiiere? Why, in my own bed at Bounderby’s.” 

“Did you see your sister ? ” 

“How the deuce,”returned Tom, staring, “could I see my sister 
when she was fifteen miles off?” 

Cm-sing these tpiiek retorts of the young gentleman to whom he 
was so true a friend, l\Ir. Harthouse disembarrassed himself of that 
interview with the smallest conceivable amount of ceremony, and 
debated for tlie hundredth time what all this could mean? He 
made only one thing clear. It was, that whether she was in the 
towi or out of town, whether he had been premature with her who 
was so haul to comprehend, or she had lost courage, or they were 
discovered, or some mischance or mistake, at present incomprehen¬ 
sible, had occurred, he must remain to confront liis fortune, what¬ 
ever it was. The hotel where he was knowm to live wiien 
condemned to that region of blackness, was the stake to which he 
was tied. As to all the rest —What will be, will be. 

“ So, wiiethcr I am W'aiting for a hostile message, or an assigna- 
tion, or a penitent remonstrance, or an impromptu wrestle with my 
friend Bounderby in the Lancashire manner — wiiicli would seem 
as likely as anything else in the present state of affairs — I’ll dine ” 
said Mr. James Harthouse. “Bounderby has the advantage in 
point of weight; and if anything of a British nature is to come off 
betw'een us, it may be as w’ell to be in training.” 

Therefore he rang the bell, and tossing hiinself negligently on a 
sofa, ordered “Some dinner at six — with a beefsteak in it,” and 

as well as he could. That was 
not particularly well; for he remained in the greatest perplexity, 

and, as the hours went on, and no kind of explanation offered itself 
his perplexity augmented at compound interest. 

How'ever, he took affairs as coolly as it was in human nature to 
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do and entertained himself \vith the facetious idea of the training 
more than once “ It wouldn’t be bad,” he yawned at one time, 
rc taiter five shillings, an,1 throw him.” At another 
time it occurre,! to him, “ Or a fellow of about thirteen or tonrtcen 
stone might be hired by the hour.” But these jests did not tell 
materially on the afternoon, or his suspense; and, sooth to say, they 

I’t wSTmimsS even before dinner, to avoid often walking about 

in the pattern of the carpet, looking out of the window, listening at 

the door for footsteps, and occasionally becoming rather hot when 

any steps approached that room. But, after dinner, when the day 

?Zfd ?o tSight, and the twilight turned te night, and still no 
tumea lo ^ to be as he expressed it, 

Tk"thc Holy Office ami slow torture.” However, still true to 
his conviction Lat indifference was the genuine high-breeding (the 
only Tnviction he had), he seined this crisis as the opportunity for 

HeTaiTbcertSig in v.ahrfor half an hour, to read thm news- 
paS, when the waiter appeared and said, at once mystenously 

and apologetically : wanted, sir, if you please.” 

that this was the kind of thing the Police 
A geneiai ret Harthouse to ask the waiter m 

“iurL! t'th"bristling indignation, what the Devil he meant by 
“ '‘Syour pardon, sir. Young lady outside, sir, wishes to see 


you 


}} 


“Outside? Where 

Outside this doo--. personage before mentioned, as a block- 
Giving the waite 1 P j Mr. Harthouse humed 

tod duly w had never seen stood 

into the galley. A y g pretty. As he conducted 

there. Plainly ^d ’ chairTor" her.^he observed, by the 

her into the ^ .^as even prettier than he had at first 

light of the eandl^ ‘^^‘itolent and youthful, and its expression 
believed. Her lace ^ 

remarkably ^ j tp p^ve her mind entirely preoccupied 

She'^col^t of her visit, and to have substituted that consid¬ 
eration tofHarthouse?” she said, when they were alone. 

Harthouse ” He added in his mind, “ And you speak 
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“Tf I do not under.^tand — und T do not, sir” — said Sissy, 
“ what your lionour as a gontlcinan binds yo\i to, in other matters 
tlie blood really rose in liis face jis she began in these words : “ I 
am sure I may rely upon it t-o keep my visit secret, and to keep 
secret what I am going to say. I will rely upon it, if you will tell 
me I may so far trust — ” 

“You may, I assure you.” 

“ I am young, as you see ; I am alone, as you see. In coming 
to you, sir, I have no advice or encouragement beyond my own 
hope.” 

He thought “ But that is very strong,” as he followed the 
momentaiy upward glance of her eyes. He thought besides, “ This 
is a very odd beginning. I don’t sec where we are going.” 

“I think,” said Sissy, “you have already guessed whom I left 
just now ! ” 

“ I liave been in the greatest concern and uneasiness during the 
last four-and-twenty hours (wliich have appeared as many years),” 
lie returned, “ on a lady’s account. The hopes I have been encour- 
ageil to form that you come from that lady, do not deceive me, I 
trust.” 

“ I left her within an hour.” 

“At-!” 

“At her father’s.” 

l\Ir. Harthoiise’s face lengthened in spite of his coolness, and his 
perplexity increased. “Then I ccrtjiinly,” he thouglit, “do not 
sec wliere we arc going.” 

“ She hurried there last night. She arrived there in great agi- 
tjition, and was insensible all through the night. I live at her 
father’s, and was with her. You may be sure, sir, you will never 
see her again as long as you live.” 

Mr. Harthousc drew a long breath; and, if ever man found him¬ 
self in the position of not knowing what to say, made the discovery 
beyond all (piestion that he was so circumstanced. The childlike 
ingenuousness with which his visitor spoke, her modest fearlessness, 
her truthfulness which put all artifice aside, her entire forgetftilness 
of licrself in her earnest quiet holding to the object with which she 
had come; all this, together with her reliance on his easily given 
promise — which in itself shamed him — presented something in 
which he was so inexperienced, and against which he knew any of 
his usual weapons would fall so powerless, that not a word could 
he rally to his relief. 

At last lie said : 

“ So startling an announcement, so confidently made, and by 
such lips, is really disconcerting in the last degree. May I be 
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permitted to inquire, if you are charged to 

to me in tliose hopeless words, hy the lady of ^rhom ^^e spuik 

“ I have no charge from her.” .lisresncct 

“ The drownine man catches at the straw. ^\ ith no itisrespcct 
ihe arownm sincerity, excuse my 

for your to the belS Zt there' is yet hope that I am 

Rp if she had died when slie came home last mght. 

'^Must believe 1 But if I can’t - or if I should, by infirmity of 

nature, be obstinate - and won’t - ” ^ 

“ Tt is still true. There is no hope. 

James Harthouse looked at her wth an incredulous simle tupon 
his lips; hut her mind looked over and beyond him, and the smile 

"^"^Tbit his ^ip^^ and took a little time for consideration. 

?WeU - If It’shouhl unhappily appear,” he said “^fter ^ 
mid dutv on my part, that I am brought to a position so desolate as 
this banishment! I shall not become the lady’s persecutor. But 

—n fm her, .d her love lor 

came ^ ^ j ^ something of her character and her 

raamage. , . cavity where his heart should have been 

nesf of adid eg^s' where the birds of heaven would 
i;;"uv:d iftey htd not be» whistled away-by the fervour of 

^'''nfam not a moral sort of fellow,” he said, “ and I never make 
nnv nretensions to the eharacter of a moral sort of fellow. I am as 
tmmoraf as need be. At the same time, in bringing any distre^ 
unon the lady who is the subject of the present eonversation, or m 
unfortunately compromising her in any way, or in committing my¬ 
self bv any'expression of sentiments towards her, not perfectly 
reconcilable with — in fact with — the domestic hearth; or in 
taking any advantage of her father’s. being a machine, or of her 
brS^her’s 4ing a whelp, or of her husband’s being a bear ; I beg 
to be allowed to assure you that I have had no particularly' evil 
inti>ntions but have glided on from one step to another with a 
smoothne^ so perfectly diabolical, that I had not the slight^t idea 
the catalogue was half so long untU I began to turn it over. 
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heroas I find,” said Mr. James Harthousc, in conclusion, “that 
it is really in several volumes.” 

Though he said all tliis in his frivolous way, the way seemed, 
for that once, a con.sciou.s poli.shing of but an ugly suifacc. He 
was silent for a moment: and then proceeded witli a more self- 
possessed air, though with traces of vexation and disappointment 
that would not be })olishcd out. 

“After what has been just now represented to me, in a manner 
I find it impossible to doubt — I know of hardly any other source 
from which I could have accepted it so readily— I feel bound to 
say to you, in whom the confidence you have mentioned has been 
reposed, that I cannot refuse to contemplate the possibility (how¬ 
ever unexpected) of my seeing the lady no more. I am solely to 
blame for the thing having come to this —and—and, I c^annot 
say,” he added, ratljer hard up for a general peroration, “that 
I have any sanguine expectation of ever becoming a moral sort 

of fellow, or that I have any belief in any moral sort of fellow 
whatever.” 


Sissy’s face sufficiently showed tliat her appeal to him was not 
finished. 

“You spoke,” he resumed, as she raised her eyes to him again, 

“of your first object. I may assume that there is a second to be 
mentioned?” 

“Yes.” 


“Will jmu oblige me by confiding it?” 

Mr. Harthouse,” returned Sissy, with a blending of gentleness 
and steadiness that quite defeated him, and with a simple confidence 
in his being bound to do what she required, that held him at a 
singular disadvantage, “ the only reparation that remains with you 
IS to leave here immediately and finally. I am quite sure that you 
can initiate in no other way the w rong and harm you have done. 
I am quite sure that it is the only compensation you have left it in 
your pow'er to make. I do not say that it is much, or that it 
IS enough; but it is something, and it is necessary. Therefore 
though without any other authority than I have given you and 
even without the knowledge of any other person than yourself and 
myself, I ask you to depart from this place to-night, under an 
obligation never to return to it.” 

If she had asserted any influence over him beyond her plain faith 
in the truth and right of what she said; if she had concealed the 
least doubt or irresolution, or had harboured for the best purpose 
any reserve or pretence; if .she had sho^vn, or felt, the lightest 
trace of any sensitiveness to his ridicule or his astonishment, or any 
lemonstrance he might ofter; he wmuld have earned it against her 
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at tliis point. But he could as easily liavc changed a clear sky by 
looking at it in surprise, as affect her. 

“ But do you know,” he asked, ([uite at a loss, “ the extent of 
wljat yo\i ask? You probably are not aware that I am here on a 
j)ublic kind of business, preposterous enough in itself, but which I 
liave gone in for, and sworn by, and am supposed to be devoted to 
in quite a desperate manner? You probably are not aware of that, 
but I assure you it’s the fact.” 

It had no effect on Sissy, fact or no ffict. 

“Besides wliich,” said Mr. Harthouse, taking a turn or two 
across the room, dubiously, “ it’s so alarmingly absurd. It woultl 
make a man so ridiculous, after going in for these fellows, to back 
out in such an incomprehensible way.” 

“I am quite sure,” repeated Sissy, “that it is the only repam- 
tion in your power, sir. I am quite sure, or I would not have 
come here.” 

He glanced at her face, and walked about again. “Upon my 
soul, I don’t know what to say. So immensely absurd !” 

It fell to his lot, now, to stipulate for secrecy. 

“ If I were to do .such a very ridiculous thing,” he said, stopping 
again presently, and leaning ag-ainst tlie chimney-piece, “ it could 
only be in the most inviolable confidence.” 

“ I will tru.st to you, sir,” returned Sissy, “ and you will trust 

to me.” 

His leaning ag-ainst the chimney-piece reminded him of the night 
with the whelp. It was the self-siune cbimney-piecc, and somehow 
he felt as if lie were the wdielp to-night. He could make no way 

at all. 

“ I suppose a man never was placed in a more ridiculous position,” 
he said, after looking down, and looking up, and laughing, and 
frowning, and walking off, and walking back again. “But I see 
no way out of it. What will be, will be. Thh will be, I suppose. 
I must take off myself, I imagine —in short, I engage to do it.” 

Sissy ro.se. She wjis not surprised by the result, but she was 
happy in it, and her face beamed brightly. 

“You will permit me to say,” continued Mr. James Harthouse, 
“ that I doubt if any other ambassiidor, or ambassadress, could 
have addressed me with the .same success. I must not only regard 
myself as being in a very ridiculous position, but as being van¬ 
quished at all points. WiU you allow me the privUege of remem¬ 
bering my enemy’s name ? ” 

“ Mv name ? ” said the ambissadress. 

“The only name I could possibly care to know, to-night.” 

“Sissy Jupe.” 
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“Pardon my curiosity at parting. Related to the family?” 

“I am only a poor girl,” returned Si.ssy. “I was sepanited 
from my father — he was only a stroller — and tsikcn pity on by 
Mr. Gradgrind. I have lived in the house ever since.” 

Slie was gone. 

“ It wanted this to complete the defeat,” sjiid Mr. James Hart- 
liouse, sinking, with a resigned air, on the sofa, after standing 
translLxed a little while. “ The defeat may now l?e considered 
perfectly accomplished. Only a poor girl — only a stroller — only 
James Harthouse made nothing of—only James Harthouse a 
Great Pyramid of failure.” 

Tlie Great Pyramid put it into his head to go up the Nile. 
He took a pen upon the instant, and wrote the following not (in 
appropriate hieroglyphics) to his brother: 

" Dear Jack, — All up at Coketown. Bored out of the place, 
and going in for camels. 

“ Aflectionately, 

*‘Jem.” 

He rang the bell. 

“ Send my fellow here.” 

“ Gone to bed, sir.” 

“ Tell him to get up, and pack up.” 

He wrote two more notes. One to Mr. Bounderby, announcing 
ins retirement from that part of the country, and showing where 
he would be found for the next fortnight. The other, similar in 
effect, to Mr. Gradgrind. Almost as soon as the ink was dry upon 
their superecriptions, he had left the tall chimneys of Coketown 
behind, and was in a railway carriage, tearing and glaring over the 
dark landscape. 

The moral sort of fellows might suppose that Mr. James Hart¬ 
house derived some comfortable reflections afterwards, from this 
prompt retreat, as one of his few actions that made any amends for 
anything, and as a token to himself that he had escaped the climax 
of a very bad business. But it was not so, at all. A secret sense 
of having failed and been ridiculous — a dread of what other fel¬ 
lows who went in for similar sorts of things, would say at his 
expense if they knew it — so oppressed him, that what was about 
the very best passage in his life was the one of all others he would 
not have owned to on any account, and the only one that made him 
ashamed of himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 


VERY DECIDED. 

The indefatigable lull's. Sparsit, witli a violent cold upon her, 
her voice reduced to a wliisper, and her stately frame so racked by 
continual sneezes that it seemed in danger of dismemberment, gave 
chase to her patron until she found him in the metropolis; and 
there majestically sweeping in upon him at his liotel in St. James's 
Street exploded the combustibles with which she was charged, and 
blew up Having executed her mi.ssion with infinite relish, this 
high-minded woman then fainted away on Mr. Bounderby’s coat- 

Bounderby’s first procedure was to shake Mrs. Sparsit off, 
and leave her to progress as she might through various stages of 
sufterin^^ on the floor. He next had recourse to tlie administration 
of potent restoratives, such as screwing the patients thumbs, smit¬ 
ing her hands, abundantly watering her face, and inserting ^It in 
her mouth When these attentions had recovered her (which they 
sDCcdilv did), he hustled her into a fast train without ofiermg any 
other refreshment, and carried her back to Coketown more dead 

Retanlcd as a classical ruin, Mrs. Sparsit was an interesting 
snectaelc on her arrival at her journe/s end; but considered m any 
;?her light, the amount of damage she had by that time sustained 
excessive, and impaired her claims to admiratiorn Utterly 
Sless of the wear and tear of her clothes and constitution, and 
atWaU to her pathetic sneezes. Mr. Bounderby immediately 

crammed her into a coach, and bore her off to Stone Lodge, 
“ow, Tom Gradgrind,” said Bounderby, bunting into his 

father-in-law’s room late at night; here s a lady here Mre. 
Spamit -you know Mrs. Spamt-who has something to say to 

^""^Yorhave'mileT^^ exclaimed Mr. Gradgrind, sur- 

bawled Bounderby. “The present 
. . fnr letters No man shall talk to Josiah Bonn- 

d™by of Coketown about letters, with his mind in the state it’s in 

« A 

temperate remon- 
written to you, in 


now. 


« Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, in a tone of t 
strance, “ I speak of a very special letter I have w 

GrSd ” replica Bounderby, knocking the flat of hi 
ha7seveS™rrith g'reat vehemence on the table, “I speak c 


his 
of 
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a vciy special messenger that has come to me, in reference to 
Louisa. Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, stand forward ! ” 

That unfortunate lady liereupon essaying to offer testimony, with¬ 
out any voice and with painful gestures expressive of an inflamed 
tliroat, became so aggravating and underwent so many facial con¬ 
tortions, that i\Ir. Bounderby, unable to bear it, seized her by the 
arm and shook her. 

If you cant get it out, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “leave me to 

pt It oiit- This is not a time for a lady, liowever highly connected, 

^ be totally inaudible, and seemingly swallowing marbles. Tom 

(.rnulgnnd, Mrs. Spareit latterly found hci*self, by accident in a 

situation to overhear a convei-sation out of doors between ’ your 

daughter and your precious gentleman friend, Mr. James Hart- 
house. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“^^h! Indeed!” cried Bounderby. “And in that conversa- 

ClOil ■ 


“It is not necessary to repeat its tenor, Bounderby. I know 
wliat passed.” 

“ You do? Perhaps,” said Bounderby, starting with all his 
might at his so quiet and assuasive father-in-law, “you know where 
your tlaughter is at tlie present time ! ” 

“ Undoubtedly. She is here.” 

“Here?” 

“My dear Bounderby, let me beg you to restrain these loud out- 
brpks, on all accounts. Louisa is here. The moment she could 
detach herself from that interview with the person of whom you 
speiik, and whom I deeply regret to have been the means of intro¬ 
ducing to you, Louisa hurried here, for protection. I myself had 
not been at home many hours, when I received her — here in this 
room She hurried by the train to town, she ran from toNvn to 
this house thrpgh a raging storm, and presented herself before me 
in a state of distraction. Of course, she has remained here ever 

since. Let me entreat you, for your own sake and for hers, to be 
more quiet.” * 

Mr. Bounderby silently gazed about him for some moments, in 

eveiy direction e.xcept Mrs. Sparsit's direction ; and then, abruptly 

tuinmg upon the niece of Lady Scadgers, said to that wretched 
woman: 

“Now, ma’am ! We shall be happy to hear any little apology 
you may think proper to offer, for going about the country at 
e.\pi ess pace, with no other luggage than a Cock-and-a-BulI, 

111^ I 

Sir, whispered Mrs. Sparsit, “my nerves are at present too 
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much shaken, and my health is at present too mucli impaired, in 
your service, to admit of my doing more than taking refuge in 
tears.” 

(Which she did.) 

“Well, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “without making any obser¬ 
vation to’you that may not be made with propriety to a woman of 
good family, what I have got to add to that, is that there is some¬ 
thing else in which it appears to me you may take refuge, namely, 
a coach. And the coach in which we came here, being at the door, 
you’ll allow me to hand you down to it, and pack you home to the 
Bank : where the best course for you to pureue, will be to put your 
feet into the hottest water you can bear, and take a glass of scald¬ 
ing rum and butter after you get into be*l.” With these words, 
Mr. Bounderby extended his right hand to the weeping lady, and 
escorted her to the convcyence in question, shedding many plain¬ 
tive sneezes by the way. Pie soon returned alone. 

“ Now, as you showed me in your face, Tom Gradgrind, that you 
wanted to speak to me,” he resumed, “here I am. But, I am not 
in a very agreeable state, I tell you plainly : not relishing this busi¬ 
ness even as it is, and not considering that I am at any time as 
dutifully and submissively treated by your daughter, m Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown ought to be treated by his wife. You 
have your opinion, I dare say; and I have mine, I know If you 
mean to say anything to me to-night, that goes against this candid 

remark, you had better let it alone.” » r*. i at 

Mr. Gradgrind, it will be observed, being much softened, Mr. 

Bounderby took particular pains to harden himself at all points. 

It was his amiable nature. , . i i • i 

“My dear Bounderby," Jlr. Gradgrind began m reply 

“Now, you’ll excuse me,” said Bounderby, but I dont want 

to be too dear. That, to start with. When I begin to be dear to 

a man I generally find that his intention is to come over me. I 

am nol spiking to you politely; but as you are aware I am ^ 

Dolite If you like politeness, you know where to get it. You 

have your gentleman friends you knou and they-11 serve you with 
nave b . , I don’t keep it myself. 

" dTl,," .rjrf M,. ■" 1“» “ "» 

“ Pei haps I 1 gible’)f your delicacy, and gratefid for 

takes ; and I fto Hirthouse. I shall 

it, if you P convereation with your intimacy and 

not associate hi ^ connecting him with mine.” 

encouragement; pray do not p ^ ^ 
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“ I never mentioned liis name I ” sai<l Bouuderby. 

“Well, well!” returned Mr. Gradgiind, with a patient, even a 
Rubniissive, air. And he sat for a little while pondering. “ Boun- 

derby, I see reason to doubt whether we have ever (luite undcretood 
Louisa.” 

“ Who do you mean by We ? ” 

“ Let me say I, then,” he returned, in answer to the coarsely 
blurted question; “I doubt whether I have undei-stood Louisa. 
I doubt whether I have been quite right in the manner of her 
education.” 

“ There you hit it,” returned Bouuderby. “ There I agree with 
you. You have found it out at last, have you ? Education! 
rU tell you what education is — To be tumbled out of doors, neck 
and crop, and put upon the shortest allowance of everything exce])t 
blows. Tliat’s what I call education.” 

“I think your good sense will perceive,” Mr. Gradgrind remon¬ 
strated in all Immility, “ that whatever the merits of such a system 
may be, it would be difficult of general application to girls.” 

“I don’t see it at all, sir,” retunied the obstinate Bounderby. 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Gradgrind, “we will not cuter into the 
question. I as.sure you I have no desire to be controversial. I 
seek to repair what is amiss, if I possibly can; and I hope you 
will assist me in a good spirit, Bounderby, for I have been 
vciy much distressed.” 

“ I don’t undei-stand you, yet,” said Bounderby, with determined 
obstinacy, “ and therefore I won’t make any promises.” 

“ In tile course of a few hours, my dear Bounderby,” Mr. Grad¬ 
grind proceeded, in the same depressed and propitiatoiy manner, 
“ I appear to myself to have become better informed as to Louisa’s 
character, tlian in previous years. The enlightenment has been 
painfully forced upon me, and tlie discovery is not mine. I think 
there are — Bounderby, you will be surprised to hear me say this 
— I think there are qualities in Louisa, which — which have been 
harshly neglected, and —and a little perverted. And — and I 
would suggest to you, that —that if you would kindly meet me in 
a timely endeavour to leave her to her better nature for awhile 

and to encourage it to develop itself by tenderness and consid¬ 
eration it it would be the better for the happiness of all of 
us. Louisa,” said Mr. Gradgrim.\ shading his face with his hand, 
“ has always been my favourite child.” 

The blustrous Bounderby crimsoned and swelled to such an 
extent on hearing these words, that he seemed to.be, and probably 
was, on the brink of a fit. With his very ears a bright purple 
shot with crimson, he pent up his indignation, however, and said: 
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»You’d like to keep her here for a time 1 , , xu . 

“I —I had intended to recommend, my dear Bounderhy, that 

VOU should aUow Loui«i to remain here on a visit, and be iitteuded 
by Sissy (I mean of course CecUia dupe), who understands her, 

Tom Grad^rimv said Boiinderby. stand- 
rifU hands in his pockets, “that you are ot opinion 
tSt'There'i what people call some incompatibility between Loo 

^“oT'fearXrerlfpreseiit a general incompatibility between 
Louisa, and — and - and almost all the relations in w Inch I hav e 

’’''‘“NoT’ loTyou tereT Vc^rGradgHi’id,” said Boiinderby the 

iinsh^l confronting him with his legs wide apart. Ins hands deeper 

h h noekl and his hair like a liayfield wherein Ins windy anger 
111 his pocka , ^ j- to say 

was ^‘“stcrou.. I Bounderhy of Coke- 

Cn I know the bricks of tliis town, and I know the works ot 
^ 1 1 T know the chimneys of tliis town, and 1 know the 

’thi t w,i Id I know the Hands of this town. I know 

’em all pretty well. ™fe.s j 

tint \'know wbat he ineak He means turtle-sonp and venison 
M i ™hl spoon and that he wants to be set up with .a coach and 

iWs what your daughter wants. Since you are of opinion 
snv. lhats wli y j recommend yon to pro¬ 

vide H‘forfrer. Because. Tom Gradgrind. she will never have it 

^'“oCndcrby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “I hoped, after my entreaty. 

you would ‘‘rttmtaTVtunderby, “ you have said your 

V rMleve I heard yon out; hear me out. if you please, 
say, I believe. J. .„ectacle of unfairness as well as mconsist- 

Don’t make ^ sorry to see Tom Gradgrind reduced 

ency, because “’“tion I should be doubly sorry to see him brought 
to his No,;, there’s an incompatibility of some sort or 

SO low as that. , .understand by you, between your daughter 

another, I am gne to reply to that, that there 

and me. i ij Sf •'•„««nimtibilitv of the first magnitude — to be 
unquestionably is an^ dLghtcr don’t properly know her 

hiishamVs mor‘tg P ,l,i,„ee. That’s plain 

become her, oy & 

speaking, I hope. Gradgrind, “ this is unreasonable.” 

;;« ^id Bounderhy. ‘‘I am glad to hear you say so 
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Hroausc wlicn Tom Graclgrind witli liis new lights, tells me that 
wliat I say is unreasonable, 1 am convinced at once it must be 
devilish sensible. With your permission I am going on. You 
know my origin; and you know that for a good many years of my 
life I didn’t want a shoeing-hom, in consequence of not having a 
shoe. Yet you may believe or not, as you think proper, that there 

arc ladies — born ladies — belonging to families — Families!_ 

who next to woi-ship the ground I walk on.” 

He discharged this like a Rocket, at his father-in-law’s head. 

“Wliereas your daughter,” proceeded Bounderby, “is far from 
being a born lady. That you know, yourself. Not that I care a 
pinch of candle-snuff about such things, for you are very well aware 
I don t; but that such is the fact, and you, Tom Gradgrind, can’t 
change it. Why do I say this?” 

Not, I fear, observed Mr. Gradgrind, in a low voice, “ to 
spare me.” 

“Hear me out,” said Bounderby, “and refrain from cutting in 
till your turn comes round. I say this, because liighly connected 
females have been astonished to see the way in which your daughter 
has conducted herself, and to witness her insensibility. Theyliave 

ondered how I have suffered it. And I wonder myself now 
and I won’t suffer it.” * 

“Bounderby,” returned Mr. Gradgrind, rising, “the less we say 
to-night the better, I think.” 

“ On the contrary, Tom Gradgrind, the more we say to-night, 
the better, I think. That is,” the consideration checked him, “till 
I have sjiid all I mean to say, and then I don’t care how soon we 
stop. I come to a question that may shorten the business. What 
do you mean by the proposal you made just now ? ” 

“What do I mean, Bounderby?” 

“ By your visiting proposition,” said Bounderby, with an indexi¬ 
ble jerk of the hayfield. 

“ I mean that I hope you may be induced to arrange in a friendly 

manner, for allowing Louisa a period of repose and reflection here 

which may tend to a gradual alteration for the better in many 
respects.” ^ 

“To a softening down of your ideas of the incompatibility?” 
said Bounderby. 

“ If you put it in those terms.” 

“What made you think of this?” said Bounderby. 

“ I have already said, I fear Louisa has not been understood. Is 
It asking too much, Bounderby, that you, so far her elder, should 
aid in trying to set her right? You have accepted a great charge 
of her; for better for worse, for — ” 

Mr, Bounderby may have been annoyed by the repetition of his 
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own words to Stephen Blackpool, but he cut the quotation short 
with an ang^ start. 

“Come!” said he, “I don’t want to be told about that. I 
know what I took her for, as well as you do. Never you mind 
what I took her for; that’s my look-out.” 

“ I was merely going on to remark, Bounderby, that we may all be 
more or less in the wrong, not even excepting you ; and that some 
yielding on your part, remembering the trust you have accepted, 
may not only be an act of true kindness, but perliaps a debt incurrejj 
towards Louisa.” 

“I think difterently,” blustered Bounderby. “I am going to 
finish this business according to my own opinions. Now, I don’t 
want to make a quarrel of it witli you, Tom Gradgrind. To tell 
you the truth, I don’t think it would be worthy of my reputation 
to quarrel on such a subject. As to your gentleman friend, he may 
take himself off, wherever he likes best. If he falls in my way, I 
shall tell him my mind; if he don’t fall in my way, I shan’t, for it 
won’t be worth my while to do it. As to your daughter, whom I 
made Loo Bounderby, and might have done better by leaving Loo 
Gradgrind, if she^on’t come home to-morrow, by twelve o’clock at 
noon, I shall understand that she prefers to stay away, and I shall 
send her wearing apparel and so forth over here, and you’ll take 
charge of her for the future. AVhat I shall say to people in general, 
of tlie incompatibility that led to my so laying down the law, will 
be this. I am Josiah Bounderby, and I had my bringing up : she’s 
the daughter of Tom Gradgrind, and she ha<l her bringing up; and 
the two horses wouldn’t pull together. I am pretty well known 
to be rather an uncommon man, I believe; and most people will 
understand fast enough that it must be a woman rather out of the 
common, also, who, in the long run, would come up to my mark.” 

“ Let me seriously entreat you to reconsider this, Bounderby,” 
urged Mr. Gradgrind, ‘‘before you commit yourself to such a 

“ I always come to a decision,” said Bounderby, tossing his hat 
on • “ and whatever I do, I do at once. I should be surprised at 
Tom Gradgrind’s addressing such a remark to Josiah Bounderby of 
Coketown,\nowing what he knows of him, if I could be surprised 
by anything Tom Gradgrind did, after his making himself a party 
to sentimenUl humbug. I have given you my decision, and I have 

got no more to say. Good night! ” 

So Mr Bounderby went home to his town house to bca. At 
five minutes past twelve o’clock next day, he directed Mrs. Boun- 
derbv’s property to be carefully packed up and sent to Tom Grad¬ 
grind’s; advertised his country retreat for sale by private contract; 
and resumed a bachelor life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOST. 

The robbery at the Bank had not lan^iishcd before, and did not 
cease to occupy a front place in the attention of tlie principal of 
tliat establishment now. In boastful proof of his promptitude and 
activity, as a remarkable man, and a self-made man, and a commer¬ 
cial wonder more admirable than Venus, who had risen out of the 
mud insteatl of tlic sea, he liked to show how little his domestic 
affairs abated liis business ardour. Consequently, in the first few 
weeks of liis resumed bachelorhood, he even advanced upon his usual 
display of bustle, and every day made such a route in renewing his 
invcstigjitions into the robbery, that the officers who had it in hand 
almost wished it had never been committed. 

They were at fault too, and off the scent. Although tliey had 
been so quiet since the first outbreak of the matter, that most 
pcojde really did suppose it to have been abandoned as hopeless, 
nothing new occurred. No implicated man or woman took untimely 
courage, or made a self-betraying step. More remarkable yet, 
Stephen Blackpool could not be heard of, and the mysterious old 
womati remained a mystery. 

Things having come to this pass, and showing no latent signs of 
stirring beyond it, tlic upshot of Mr. Bounderby’s investigations 
wiis, that he resolved to hazard a bold burst. He drew up a 
placard, offering Twenty Pounds reward for the apprehension of 
Stephen Blackpool, suspected of complicity in the robbery of the 
Coketown Bank on such a night; he described the said Stephen 
Blackpool by dress, complexion, estimated height, and manner, as 
minutely as he could; he recited how he had left the town, and in 
what direction he had been last seen going ; he had the whole 
printed in great black letters on a staring broadsheet; and he 
caused the walls to be posted with it in the dead of night, so that 
it should strike upon the siglit of the whole population at one 
blow. 

The factory-bells had need to ring their loudest that morning to 
disperse the group of workers who stood in the tiirdy daybreak, col¬ 
lected round the placards, devouring them with eager eyes. Not 
the least eager of the eyes assembled, were the eyes of those who 
could not read. These people, as they listened to the friendly voice 
that read aloud — there was always some such ready to help them 
— stared at the characters which meant so much with a vague awe 
and respect that would have been half ludicrous, if any aspect of 
public ignorance could ever be otherwise than threatening and full 
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of evil Many ears an<l eyes were busy v^th a vision of the 
matter of these placards, among turning spindles, rattling looms, 
and whirring wheels, for hours afterwards; and when the Hands 
cleared out again into the streets, there were stiU as many readers 

Sltckbridge, the delegate, had to address his audience too that 
night • and Slackbridge had obtained a clean bill from the printer, 
and had brought it in his pocket. 0 my friends and fellow 
countrj’mcii, the down-trodden operatives of Coketown, oh my 
fellow brothers and fellow workmen and fellow citizens and tcUow 
men what a to-do was there, when Slackbridge unfolded what he 
called “that damning document,” and held it up to the gaze, and 
for the execration of the working-man community! “Oh my 
fellow men, behold of what a traitor in the ramp of those great 
snirits who arc enrolled upon the holy scroU of Justice and of 
Union, is appropriately capable I Oh my prostmte friends, with 
the .rdlin" yoke of tyrants on your necks and the iron foot of 
despotism'’trrading down your fallen forms into the dust of the 
earth, upon which right glad would your oppressors be to see you 
mcen ng on your bellies all the days of your lives, like the seirent 
in the Lrdcn- oh my brothei-s, and shall I as a man not add my 
sisters ^ 0 , what do you say, now, of Stephen Blackpool, wnth a 
slight stoop in his shouldeis and about five foot seven in height as 
set forth in this degrading and disgusting document, this blighting 
bi 1 this pernicious placard, this abominable advertisement; and wi h 
Xt maiesty of denouncement will you crush the viper who woii d 
teit tirsTain and shame upon the God-like race that happdy 
W cast him out for ever! Yes, my compatrmts, happily east 
him out and sent him forth I For you remember how he stood 
here before you on this platform; you remember how face to face 
1 to fmt I pursued him through all his intneate wnndmgs; 
“ tmembef how he sneakud and slunk, and sidled, and splitted 
Tstow unll, °rith not an inch of ground to which to chug, I 
hurieT iim out from amongst us: an object for the undying finger 
of scorn to point at, and for the avenging fire of every free and 
GiiSg mind to scorch and sear I And now my fnends-my 
friends for I rejoice and triumph in that stigma — my 

f^^mirwhose hard but honest beds are made in toil, and whose 
friends "pots are boiled in hardship; and, now I 

mv friends^what aroeUation has that dastard craven taken 
when with the mask tom from his features, he 
to h'lnself, 'Vhen,^ deformity, a What 1 A thief I 

stands befo ^ proscribed fugitive, with a price upon his head; 

afestor aui avTOund upon the noble character of the Coketown 
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ojK'rative ! Therefore, my baiul of brothers in a sacred bond, to 
winch your cliildren and your eliildren’s children yet unboni 
imve set their infant hands and seals, I propose to you on tlie part 
of the United Aggregate Tribunal, ever watchful for your welfare 
ever z^dous ^r your benefit, that this meeting does Resolve! 
Unit bteplien Blackiiool, weaver, referred to in this placard, 
having been already solemnly disowned by the community of Coke- 
town Hands, the same are free from the shame of his misdeeds 
and cannot as a class be reproached with his dishonest actions t ” 
thus blackbndge; gnashing and perspiring after a prodigious 
sort. A few stern voices called out “No!” and a score or two 
hailed, with assenting cries of “Hear, hear!” the caution from 

over better int; y’ or a gocn too 
.i>t. But these were pigmies against an army; the general 
assemblage subscribed to the gospel according to Slackbridge 

at thfiir ^ demonstratively panting 

These men and women were yet in the streets, passing quietly 
to their liomes wlien Sissy, who had been caUed away from Louisa 
some minutes before, returned. 

Who is it ? ” asked Louisa. 

of "‘‘me. ““"<1 

fs " yei'iig woman who says her name 

IS xvtxchficl, unci thut you know her/^ 

What do they want. Sissy dear ? ” 
angr^”“^ K«oliael lias been crying, and seems 

see 'tiipnr fi!' present, “ I cannot refuse to 

in here ? ^ ‘''"y 

thet ‘"s,fffi'mmtive. Sissy went away to bring 
them. She reappeared intli them directly. Tom was last; and 

remained standing m the obscurest part of the room, near the 

“ I dnn^t liosbaud, entering with a cool nod, 

here 7 ‘ y""’ ^ '"’P"' ^liis IS an unseasonable hour, but 

remtr i.V"'"'f " been making statements which 

render my visit necessaiy. Tom Gradgrind, as your son, youtfg 

Tom refuses for some obstinate reason or other to say anything at 

herX—*^^^ *0 — 

atandTnginTo,it“o"fLTui:::“ 

Tom coughed. 
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“You have seen me, young lady,” repeated Rachael, as she did 
not answer, “once before.” 

Tom coughed again. 

“ I have.” 

Rachael cast her eyes proudly towards Mr. Bounderby, and said, 
“ Will you make it known, young lady, where, and who was 
there 1 ” 

“ I went to the liouse where Stephen Blackpool lodged, on the 
night of liis discharge from his work, and I saw you tliere. He 
wjis there too; and an old woman who did not speak, and whom 
I could scarcely see, stood in a dark corner. My brother was 
with me.” 

“ Why couldn’t you say so, young Tom ? ” demanded Bounderby. 
“ I promised my sister I wouldn’t.” Wliich Louisa hastily 
confirmed. “ And besides,” said the wlielp bitterly, “ she tells 
her own story so precious well — and so full — that what business 

liad I to take it out of her mouth! ” 

“ Say, young lady, if you please,” pursued Rachael, “ why in an 
evil hour, you ever came to Stephen’s that night.” 

“ I felt compassion for him,” said Louisa, her colour deepening, 
“and I wished to know what he was going to do, and wished to 

olfer him assistance.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Bounderby. “Much flattered and 


°^“^Did you offer him,” asked Rachael, “ a bank-note ? ” 

“Yes; but he refused it, and woiUd only take two pounds in 


Rachael cast her eyes towards Mr. Bounderby again. 

“ Oh certainly ! ” said Bounderby. “ If you put the question 
whether your ridiculous and improbable account was true or not^ I 

am bound to say it’s confirmed.” 

“ Young lady,” said Rachael, “ Stephen Blackpool is now named 

as a thief in public print all over this town, and where else! 
There have been a meeting to-night where he have been spoken of 
in the same shameful way. Stephen! The hoiicstest lad, the 
truest lad the best! ” Her indignation failed her, and she broke 


off* sobbing. . 

“lam very, very sorry, said Louisa, 


“0 Young lady, young lady,” returned Richael, “I hope you 
nav be but I don’t know 1 I can’t say what you may ha’ done ! 
Phe like of you don’t know us, don’t care for us, don’t belong to 


TTiaV DC Oilv t UUU V -- ^ ^ 

The like of you don’t know us, don’t care for us, don t belong to 
ii«j I am not sure why you may ha’ come that night. I can’t 
tell but what you may ha’ come wi’ some aim of your own, not 
mimlin to what trouble you brought such as the poor lad. I said 
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tlu*n, Bless you for coming; and I said it of my heart, you seemed 
ti) take so pitifully to him ; but I don’t know now, I don’t know ! ” 

Louisa could not reproach her for her unjust suspicions; she 
wjus so faitliful to her idea of the man, and so afflicted. 

“And when I think,” said Rachael flirough her sobs, “that the 
jjoor lad was so grateful, thinkin you so good to him — when I 
mind that he put Ins liand over his liard-worken face to hide tlie 
tears that you brought up there — O, I hope you maybe sorry, 
and ha’ no bad cause to be it; but I don’t know, I don’t know ! ” 

“ You’re a i>retty article,” growled the whelp, moving uneasily 
in his dark corner, “ to come here with these precious imputations ! 
You ought to be bundled out for not knowing how to behave your¬ 
self, and you would be by rights.” 

She said nothing in reply; and her low weeping wjxs the only 
sound tliat wjis heard, until Mr. Bounderby spoke. 

“Come!” said he, “you know what you have engaged to do. 
You had better give your mind to that; not this.” 

“’Deed, I am loath,” returned Rachael, drying her eyes, “that any 
licrc sliould see me like this ; but I won’t be seen so again. Young 
lady, when I hatl read what’s put in print of Stephen — and what 
liad just as rnucli truth in it as if it had been put in print of you 
— T went straight to the Bank to say I knew where Stephen was, 
and to give a sure and certain promise tliat he should be here in 
two days. I couldn’t meet wi’ Mr. Bounderby then, and your 
brother sent me away, and I tried to find you, but you was not to 
be found, and I went back to work. Soon as I come out of the Mill 
to-night, I hastened to hear what was said of Stephen — for I 
know wi’ pride he will come back to shame it! — and then I went 
agi\in to seek Mr. Bounderby, and I found him, and I told him 

every word I knew; and he believed no word I said, and brouo-ht 
me here.” 

So far,^ that s true enough,” assented Mr. Bounderby, with his 
hands in liis pockets and his hat on. “But I have known you 
people before to-day, you’ll observe, and I know you never die for 
want of talking. Now, I recommend you not so much to mind 
talking just now, as doing. You have undertaken to do something* 
all I remark upon tliat at present is, do it! ” 

“ I have written to Stephen by the post that went out this after¬ 
noon, as I have written to him once before sin’ he went away,” 
said Rachael; “and he will be here, at furthest, in two days.” 

Then, 111 tell you something. You are not aware perhaps,” 
retorted Mr. Bounderby, “that you yourself have been looked 
after now and then, not being considered quite free from suspicion 
in this business, on account of most people being judged according 
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to the company they keep. The post-office ha.^n't been forgotten 
eitlier What I’ll tell you is, that no letter to Stephen Blackpool 
lias ever got into it. Therefore, ^vhat has become of yours, I leave 
you to gu'ess. Perhaps you’re mistaken, and never wrote any.” 

“ He hadn’t been gone from here, young lady,” said Rachael, 
turniim appealingly to Louisa, “ as much as a week, when he sent 
me the only letter I have had from him, saying that he was forced 
to seek work in another name.” 

“ Oh by George! ” cried Bounderby, shaking his bead, with a 
whistle “he changes his name, does he! Thats rather unlucky, 
too for such an immaculate chap. It’s considered a little suspi¬ 
cious in Courts of Justice, I believe, when an Innocent happens to 

have many names.” ^ t i. 

“ What ” said Rachael, witli tlie tcare in her eyes again, wliat, 

voum- Imly, in the name of Mercy, was left the poor lad to do! 

The mastei-s against him on one band, the men a^inst him on the 

other he only wantin to work hard in peace, and do what he felt 

rifrht* Can a man have no soul of his own, no mind of his own ? 

Must he go wrong all through wi' this side, or must he go wrong 

all tlirough wi’ that, or else be hunted like a hare 1 

“ Indell, indeed, I pity Idm from my heart,” returned Louisa; 

“ and I hope that he will clear himself.” 

“ You need have no fear of that, young lady. He i^s sure! 

■‘All the surer, I suppose,”«ud Mr. Bounderby, “for yourrefiis- 

“,lu'Tot!'\hr!)Ugh My act of mine, come back wi' the 
1 ronmach of being brought back. He shall come back 
of"’i;rownTcorf to eillr^imseff, and put all those that have 
liured his good character, and he not here for its defence, to 
Zme I have told him what has been done against him said 
SmI, throwing off all as^^^ rjick throws off the sea, 

‘'“"Nl^vHhstam'^to^vhich,” added Mr. Bounderby, “ if he can be 

,„g f to be tnie, and I have given you the 

came and ‘“W me “rns our , ^ 

” o1 SZaU! muTbe off to look a little further into 

% came -t of his Mr^^i^y 

With n of ^vPlch he delivered himself was a sulky “Good 

ffigh^fatiien^^^ With a brief speech, and a scowl at his sister, he 

left the house. 
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Since his sheet-anchor liad come liome, I^Ir. Gradgrind had been 
sparing of speecli. He still sat silent, when Louisa mildly said : 

“Rachael, you will not distrust me one day, when you know me 
better.” 

“It goes against me,” Rachael answered, in a gentler manner, 
“ to luistnist any one; but when I am so mistnisted — whcu we 
all are — I cannot keep such things quite out of my mind. I ask 
your pardon for having done you an injury. I don’t think what I 
said now. Yet I might come to think it again, wi’ the poor lad so 
wronged.” 

“Did you tell him in your letter,” inquired Sissy, “that suspi¬ 
cion seemed to have fallen upon him, because he had been seen 
about the Bank at night 1 He would then know what he would 
have to explain on coming back, and would be ready.” 

“Yes, dear,” she returned; “but I can’t guess what can have 
ever taken him there. He never used to go there. It was never 
in liis way. His way was the same as mine, and not near it.” 

Sissy had already been at her side asking her where she lived, 
and whether she might come to-morrow night, to inquire if there 
were news of him. 

“ I doubt,” said Rachael, “ if he can be here till next day.” 

“ Then I will come next night too,” said Sissy. 

When Rachael, assenting to this, was gone, Mr. Gradgrind lifted 
up his luMxd, and said to his daughter: 

“ Louisa, my dear, I have never, that I know of, seen this man. 
Do you believe him to be implicated ? ” 

“I think I have believed it, father, though with great difficulty. 
I do not believe it now.” 

“ That is to say, you once pereuaded yourself to believe it, from 
knowing him to be suspected. His appearance and manner; are 
they so honest 1 ” 

“ Very honest.” 

“And her confidence not be taken shaken ! I ask myself,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind, musing, “does the real culprit know of these accu¬ 
sations ? Where is he ? Who is he ? ” 

His hair had latterly began to change its colour. As he leaned 
upon his hand again, looking grey and old, Louisa, with a face of 
fear and pity, hurriedly went over to him, and sat close at his side. 
Her eyes by accident met Sissy’s at the moment. Sissy flushed 
and started, and Louisa put her finger on her lip. 

Next night, when Sissy returned home and told Louisa that 
Stephen was not come, she told it in a whisper. Next night again, 
when she came home ^vith the same account, and added that he 
had not been heard of, she spoke in the same low frightened tone. 
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From the moment of that interchange of looks, they never uttered 
his name, or any reference to him, aloud ; nor ever pursued the sub¬ 
ject of the robbery, when I^Ir. Gradgrind spoke ol it. 

The two appointed days nm out, three days and nights ran out 
and Stephen Blackpool was not come, and remained unheard of. 
On the fourth day, Rachael, with unabated confidence, but con- 
siderin- her despatch to have miscarried, went up to the Bank and 
showed°her letter from him with his address, at a working colony, 
one of many not upon the main road, sbety miles away. Messen¬ 
gers were sent to tlilit place, and the whole town looke.1 for Stephen 

to be brought in next day. ^ ' 1.1 ht t> 

Duiiiif' this wliole time the wlielp moved about with Mr Boun- 

derby like his shadow, assisting in all the proceedings He wim 

greatly excited, horribly fevered, bit his nails down to the quick 

snoke in a hard rattling voice, and with lips that were black and 

burnt up. At the hour when the suspected man was looked for, 

tirwhelp was at the station; offering to wager that he had made 

off before the arrival of those who were sent in quest of him, and 

The messenger returned alone Ra- 
1 ! letter had gone Rachael's letter had been delivered, Stephen 

B 1 kp 0 hVe^ d'-nped in that same hour; and no soul knew 

had mitLi in good faith, believing that he reaUy would come back, 
haa^vriucu b opinion was divided. 

“sLx days seven days, far on into another week The wrekhed 
bLX Clays, s ./^i.astlv couiwge, and began to grow defiant. 

: a S' “ V "“i""'" 

Where wim the nmn,^ oL words, which had rolled Heaven 
knows how far away in the daytime, came back instead, and abided 
by him until morning. 


CHAPTER V. 

FOUND. 

1 - 14 . dnv and niebt again. No Stephen Black- 

vvl the man! and why did he not come back ? 
po(d. ''^.issv went to RachaeVs lodging, and sat with her 

EVC 17 room All day, Rachael toiled as such people 

“ toil' w LCer their anxieties The smoke-serpents were indff- 
k“at wii^wt lost or found, who turned out bad or good; the 
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melancholy imul elephants, like the Hard Fact men, abated noth¬ 
ing of their set routine, whatever happened. Day and night 
again, day and night again. The monotony was unbroken. Even 
Stcj)hen Blackpool’s disappearance was falling into the general 
way, and becoming as monotonous a wonder as any piece of ma¬ 
chinery in Coketown. 

“ I misdoubt,'’ said Rachael, “ if there is as many as twenty left 
in all this place, who have any trust in the poor dear lad now.” 

Siie s<rid it to Sissy, as they sat in her lodging, lighted only by 
the lamj) at the street corner. Sissy had come there when it was 
already dark, to wait her retuni from work; and they had since 
sat at the window where Rachael had found her, wanting no 
brighter light to shine on their sorrowful talk. 

“If it hadn't been mercifully brought about, that I was to have 
you to .speak to,” pui-sued Rachael, “times are, when I think my 
mind would not have kept right. But I get hope and strength 
througli you; and you believe that though appearances may rise 
against him, he will be proved clear?” 

“ I do believe so,” returned Sissy, “ with my whole heart. I 
feel so ceitain, Racliael, that the confidence you hold in yours 
against all discounigement, is not like to be wrong, that I have no 
more doubt of him than if I liad known him through as many 
ycais of trial as you have.” 

“And I, my dear,” said Rachael, with a tremble in her voice, 
“ liave known him through them all, to be, according to his quiet 

everything honest and good, that if he was 
never to be heard of more, and I was to live to be a Imndred years 
old, I could say with my last breath, God knows my heart. I 
have never once left trusting Stephen Blackpool! ” 

“AVe ail believe, up at the Lodge, Rachael, that he will be freed 
from suspicion, sooner or later.” 

“ The bettor I know it to be so believed there, my dear,” said 
Rachael, “and the kinder I feel it that you come away from there, 
purposely to comfort me, and keep me company, and be seen wi' 
me when I am not yet free from all suspicion myself, the more 
grieved I am that I should ever have spoken those mistrusting 
words to the young lady. And yet — ” 

“You don’t mistrust her now, Rachael?” 

“Now that you have brought us more together, no. But I 
can’t at all times keep out of my mind_” 

Her voice so sunk into a low and slow communing with herself, 
that Sissy, sitting by her side, was obliged to listen with attention. 

“I ciin t at all times keep out of my mind, mistrustings of some 
one. I can t think who ’tis, I can’t think how or why it may be 
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done but I mistrust that some one lias put Stephen out of tlie 
way’ I mistrust that by Ids cojning back of his own accord, and 
showiii'^ Idmself innocent before them all, some one woul.l be con¬ 
founded, who — to prevent that — ha.s stopped him, and [mt him 

» That is a dreadful thouglit,” said Si.ssy, turning pale. 

“ It is a dreadfid thought to think he may be murdered.” 

Sissy shuddered, and turned paler yet. ,,..011 

» When it makes its way into my mind, dear, sai.l Ibichael, 

“ anfl it will come sometimes, though I do all I can to keep it out, 
wi’ counting on to high numbers as I work, and saymg over and 
over again pieces that I knew when I were a child-I fall into 
such a wild hot huny, that, however tired I am, I m ant to «alk 
mis mid miles"’! must get the better of this before bed- 

time, ril walk home wi’ you.” - 

“He ini-ht tall ill upon the journey back,” said Sissy faintly 

offerin^^ a ^^rn-out scrap of hope; “ and in such a case, there are 

many places on the road where he might stop. 

“ But he is in none of them. He has been sought tor m all, and 

he’s not there.” ^ 1 • • 

“ True ” was Sissy’s reluctant admission. 

H™d walk the journey in two days. If he was footsore .and 

coubhi’t walk, I sent him, in the letter he got, the money to ride, 

lest ho should have none of his own to spare. 

“ Let us hope that to-mon-ow will bring something better, 

Rnflund Come into the air! ’ . 111 

Her gentle baud adjusted Rachael’s shawl upon her sinning black 

L1."f' .S.—■ «"• “ir":,' "f f 

lingenng a streets. 

YouT^ot so hurried now, Rachael, and your hand is cooler ” 
“I .ret better, dear, if I can only walk, and breathe a little fresh. 

"“SiSou must nit begin to fail, Raehacl, for you may be w.anted 

. fime to Stand by Stephen. To-morrow is Saturday. If no 
at any tune to in the country on Sunday nioni- 

’nranrstoon^ben yo’u for another week. WiU you go 1 ’’ 

“Yes, dear.’’ Bonnderby’s 

They were by ^ destination led them p.ast the 

house stood. it Some train had 

door, and they ' ^ , ioi, pad put a number of vehicles m 
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(‘nil eom*lics were rattling before them and behind them as they 
apjiroac’hed Mr. Bounderby’s, and one of the latter drew up with 
.'iuc'h briskness as they were in the act of passing the house, that 
they looked round involuntarily. The bright gaslight over Mr. 
Bounderby’s stejis showed them Mrs. Sparsit in the coach, in an 
ecstasy of excitement, struggling to open the door; l\Irs. Sparsit 
seeing them at the same moment, called to them to stop. 

“ It’s a coincidence,” exclaimed ^Irs. Spareit, as she was released 
by the coachman. “ It’s a Providence ! Come out, ma’am ! ” then 
said Mrs. Spai-sit, to some one inside, “come out, or we’ll have you 
dragged out! ” 

Hereupon, no other than the mysterious old woman descended. 
Whom Mis. Spai-sit incontinently collared. 

“ Leave her alone, everybody ! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit, with great 
energy. “ Let nobody touch her. She belongs to me. Come in, 
ma’am ! ” then said Mrs. Sparsit, rcvei-sing her former word of com¬ 
mand. “ Come in, ma’am, or we’ll have you dragged in ! ” 

ilie spectacle of a matron of classicial deportment, seizing an 
ancient woman by the throat, and haling her into a dwelling-house, 
would have been, under any circumstances, sufficient temptation to 
all true English stragglers so blest as to witness it, to force a way 
into that dwelling-house and see the matter out. But when the 
phenomenon was enhanced by the notoriety and mystery by this 
time associated all over the town, with the Bank robbery, it would 
have lured the stragglers in, with an irresistible attraction, though 
the roof had been expected to fall upon their heads. Accordingly, 
the chance witnesses on the ground, consisting of the busiest of the 
neighbours to the number of some five-and-twenty, closed in after 
Sissy and Rachael, as they closed in after Mre. Sparsit and her 
prize j and the whole bod}' made a disorderly irruption into Mr. 
Bounderby’s dining-room, where the people behind lost not a 
moment’s time in mounting on the chairs, to get the better of the 
people in front. 

“ Fetch Mr. Bounderby down ! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit. “ Rachael 
young woman ; you know who this is?” * 

“ It’s Mrs. Pegler,” said Rachael. 

“I should think it is!” cried Mrs. Sparsit, exulting. “Fetch 
Mr. Bounderby. Stand away, everybody ! ” Here old Mrs. Pegler, 
muflling hereclf up, and shrinking from obser\’ation, whispered a 
wonl of entreaty. “ Don’t tell me,” said Mi-s. Spai-sit, aloud, “ I 
have told you twenty times, coming along, that I will not leave 
you till I have handed you over to him myself.” 

Mr. Bounderby now appeared, accompanied by Mr. Gradgrind 
and the whelp, with whom he had been holding conference upstairs. 
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Mr. Boundcrby looked more astonished than hospitable, at sight of 

this uninvited party in his dining-room. 

“ Why, what's the matter now! ” said he. “ i\lrs. Sparsit, 

ma'am V’ -r • ■ i 

“Sir,” explained that worthy woman, “I tnist it is my good 

fortune to produce a person you have much desired to find. Stimu¬ 
lated by my wish to relieve your mind, sir, and connecting together 
such imperfect clues to the part of the country in which that per¬ 
son mi^ht be supposed to reside, as have been afforded by the 
youn^ woman, Rachael, fortunately now present to identify, I have 
had the hajipiness to succeed, and to bring that person with me-— 
I need not say most uin\illingly on her part. It has not been, sir, 
without some trouble that I have effected this; but trouble m your 
service is to me a pleasure, and hunger, thirst, and cold a real 


gratification.” ^ _ , v > 

Here Ikirs. Spareit ceased; for Mr. Bounderbys visage ex¬ 
hibited an extraordinary combuiation of all possible colours and 

expressions of discomfiture, as old Mrs. Pcgler was disclosed to 
• • • 

“ Why what do you mean by this 1 ” was his highly unexpected 
demand, in great warmth. » I ask you, what do you mean by this, 

Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am ? ” r ■ *i 

“ Sir !” exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, faintly. 

“ WliY don’t you mind your own business, ma am ? roared Boun- 
derby. “ How dare you go and poke your officious nose into my 

^“"Tliis aUimion to her favourite feature overpowered Mrs. Spamit. 
She sat down stiffly in a chair, as if she were frozen; and with a 
fed stre at Mr. B^nderhy, slowly grated her mittens against one 

“ o My deaf ]osTah’r oferMm.“pegler, trembling. “ My darU^ 

bov I I am not to blame. It’s not my fault, Josiali. I told this 
My over and over again, that I knew she was doing what would 

not be agreeable to you, but she would o * ■ knock her 

“ What did YOU let her bring you for 1 Couldn t you knock uer 

cap off, or her ^tooth out, or scratch her, or do something or other 

to her?” asked Bounderby. rP«?isted her I 

»l\rv own boy! She threatened me that if I resisted ner, i 

It my fafflt! My dear, noble, stately boy ! I have 

2 B 
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I luive ailmired you at a distance; and if I have come to town 
sometimes, with long times between, to take a proud peep at you, 
I liave done it unbeknown, my love, and gone away again.” 

Mr. Buuntierby, with Ins hands in his pockets, walked in impa¬ 
tient mortification up and down at the side of the long dining-table, 
while the spectators greedily took in every syllable of Mrs. Pegler’s 
appeal, and at each succeeding syllabic became more and more 
round-eyed. Mr. Boimdcrby still walking up and down when Mrs. 
Pegler had done, Mr. Gradgrind addressed that maligned old lady; 

“I am surprised, ma'am,” he observed ^vith severity, “that in 
your old age you liave tlie face to claim Mr. Bounderby for your 
son, after your unnatural and inhuman treatment of him.” 

“ Me unnatural! ” cried poor old Mrs. Pegler. “ Me inhuman ! 
To my dear boy ? ” 

“ Dear ! ” repeated Mr. Gradgrind. “ Yes; dear in his self-made 
prosperity, madam, I dare say. Not very dear, however, when 
you deserted him in his infancy, and left him to the brutality of a 
drunken grandmother.” 

“ I deserted my Josiah ! ” cried Mrs. Pegler, clasping her hands. 
“ Now, Lord forgive you, sir, for your wicked imaginations, and for 
your scandal against the memory of my poor mother, who died in 
my arms before Josiah was born. May you repent of it, sir, and 
live to know better ! ” 

She wjis so very earnest and injured, that Mr. Gradgrind, shocked 
by the possibility which dawned upon him, said in a gentler tone: 

“Do you deny, then, madam, that you left your son to — to be 
brought up in the gutter?” 

“Josiali in the gutter!” exclaimed Mrs. Pegler. “No such a 
thing, sir. Never ! For shame on you ! My dear boy knows, and 
will giveyo?< to know, that though he come of humble parents, he 
come of parents that loved him as dear as the best could, and never 
thought it hardship on themselves to pinch a bit that he might 
write and cipher beautiful, and I’ve his books at home to show it! 
Aye, have I! ” siiid Mrs. Pegler, with indignant pride. “ And my 
dear boy knows, and will give you to know, sir, that after his 
beloved father died, when he was eight years old, his mother, too, 
could pinch a bit, as it was her duty and her pleasure and her 
pride to do it, to help him out in life, and put him 'prentice. And 
a steady lad he was, and a kind master he had to lend him a hand, 
and well he worked his own way forward to be rich and thriving. 
And Ti\ give you to know, sir — for this my dear boy won’t — 
that though his mother kept but a little villi\ge shop, he ^ver 
forgot her, but pensioned me on thirty pound a year — more than 
I want, for I put by out of it — only making the condition that 1 
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was to keep down in iny own part, and make no boast about him, and 
not trouble him. And I never have, except with looking at him 
once a year, when he has never knowed it. And it’s right, said 
Door old Ml'S. Pegler, in affectionate championship, “that \ should 
keep down in my own part, and I have no doubts that if I 
here I should do a many unbefitting things, and I am well contented, 
and I can keep my pride in my Josiah to myself, and I can love 
for love’s own sake ! And I am ashamed of you, sir, said Mrs. Feg- 
ler lastly “ for your slanders and suspicious. And I never stood 
he^e before, nor never wanted to stand here when my dear son said 
no. And I shouldn’t be here now, if it hadn’t been for being 
bromdit here. And for shame upon you, 0 for shame, to accuse 
me of being a bad mother to my son, with my sou standing here to 

tell YOU so difl’creiit! ” ^ . 

The bystanders, on and off the dining-room diaire, ^ 

mur of sympathy with Mrs. Pegler, and Mr. Gradgrind felt him¬ 
self innocently placed in a very distressing predicament, when Mr 
Bounderby, who had never ceased walking up and down, and had 
every moment swelled larger and larger, and grown redder and 

know,” said Mr. Bounderby, “ how I come to 
be fiivoured with the attendance of the present company, but I don t 
inquire. When theyTe quite satisfied, perhaps they 11 be so good as 
to disperse; whether they’re satisfied or not. perhaps they 11 be so 
good Is to disperse. I’m not bound to deUver a lecture on my 
family affairs, I have not undertaken to do it, and I m not a going 
to do it Therefore those who expect any explanation whatever 
upon that branch of the subject, will be disappointed - particularly 
iC Grad-rind, and he can’t know it too soon. In reference to the 
B mk robbery, there has been a mistake made, concerning my 
mother If there hadn’t been over-officiousness it wjmldn t have 
been made, and I hate over-officiousness at all times, whether or no. 

^ AuS°Mr- Bounderby carried it off in these terms holding 
Altnougu company to depart, there was a blustering 

tlie door open P J j^tj-emely crestfallen and superla- 

bTuTd Detec^d" o/humility, who had built 

tively absurd. . boastfulness had put the 

'''rLh’’"wTfro^^ if he had advanced the mean 

e ?no meaner) to tack himself on to a pedigree, he cut 
claim (there is no m^ ; 

rlhfhtknew^^ould carry what \ad passed to the whole 
held, who tie su ^ looked a 

Tuy Ire fhom and forlorn, if he had had his ears cropped. 
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Even tliat unlucky female, Mrs. Sparsit, fallen from her pinnacle 
of exultation into the Slough of Despond, was not in so bad a 
plight as that remarkable man and self-made Humbug, Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown. 

Rachael and Sissy, leaving Mrs. Pegler to occupy a bed at her 
son’s for that night, walked together to the gate of Stone Lodge 
and there parted. Mr. Gradgrind joined them before they had 
gone very far, and spoke with much interest of Stephen Blackpool; 
for whom he thought this signal failure of the suspicions against 
Mrs. Pegler was likely to work well. 

As to the whelp; throughout this scene as on all other late 
occasions, he had stuck close to Bounderby. He seemed to feel 
that as long as Bounderby could make no discovery without his 
knowledge, he was so far safe. He never visited his sister, and 
had only seen her once since she went home: that is to say on the 
night when he still stuck close to Bounderby, as already related. 

There was one dim unformed fear lingering about his sister’s 
mind, to which she never gave utterance, which surrounded the 
gniceless and ungrateful boy with a dreadful mystery. The same 
dark possibility had presented itself in the same shapeless guise, this 
very day, to Sissy, wlien Rachael spoke of some one who would be 
confounded by Stephen’s return, having put him out of the way. 
Louisa had never spoken of harbouring any suspicion of her brother 
in connection with the robbery, she and Sissy had held no confidence 
on the subject, save in that one interchange of looks when the uncon¬ 
scious father rested his grey head on his hand; but it was under¬ 
stood between them, and they both knew it. This other fear was 
so awful, that it hovered about each of them like a ghostly shadow; 
neither daring to think of its being near herself, far less of its being 
near the other. 

And still the forced spirit which the whelp had plucked up, 
throve with him. If Stephen Blackpool was not the thief, let him 
show himself. Why didn’t he ? 

Another night. Another day and night. No Stephen Blackpool. 
Where was the man, and why did he not come back? 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE STARLIGHT. 

The Sunday was a bright Sunday in autumn, clear and cool, 
when early in the morning Sissy and Rachael met, to walk in the 
country. 

As Coketown cast ashes not only on its own head but on the 
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neighbourhood’s too — after the manner of tliose pious persons who 
do penance for tlieir own sins by putting other people into sackcloth 
— it was customary for those wlio now and then thirsted for a 
draught of pure air, which is not absolutely the most wicked among 
the vanities of life, to get a few miles away by the railroad, and 
then begin their walk, or their lounge in the fields. Sissy and 
Rachael helped themselves out of the smoke by the usual means, 
and were put down at a station about midway between the town 
and Llr. Bounderby’s retreat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted here and there with 
heaps of coal, it was green elsewliere, and there were trees to see, 
and there were larks singing (though it was Sunday), and there 
were pleasant scents in the air, and all was overarched by a bright 
blue sky. In the distance one way, Coketown showed as a black 
mist; in another distance hills began to rise; in a third, there was 
a faint change in the light of the horizon where it shone upon 
the far-off sea. Under their feet, the grass was fresh ; beautiful 
shadows of branches flickered upon it, and speckled it; hedgerows 
were luxuriant; everything was at peace. Engines at pits’ mouths, 
and lean old hoi-ses that had worn the circle of their daily labour 
into the ground, were alike quiet; wheels had ceased for a short 
space to turn ; and the great wheel of earth seemed to revolve 
without the shocks and noises of another time. 

They walked on across the fields and down the shady lanes, 
sometimes getting over a fragment of a fence so rotten that it 
dropped at a touch of the foot, sometimes passing near a week of 
bricks and beams overgrown with grass, marking the site of deserted 
works. They followed paths and tracks, however slight. ]\Iounds 
where the grass was rank and high, and where brambles, dock-weed, 
and such-like vegetation, were confusedly heaped together, they 
always avoided; for dismal stories were told in that country of the 
old pits hidden beneath such indications. ^ 

The sun was high when they sat down to rest. They had seen 
no one, near or distant, for a long time ; and the solitude remained 
unbroken. “ It is so still here, Rachael, and the way is so untrod¬ 
den, that I think we must be the first who have been here all the 
summer.” 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by another of those 
rotten fragments of fence upon the ground. She got up to look at 
it. “And yet I don’t know. This has not been broken very long. 

The wood is quite fresh where it gave way. Here are footsteps 
too. — O Rachael! ” 

She ran back, and caught her round the neck. Rachael liad 
already started up. 
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“ What is the matter? ” 

“ I don’t know. Tlicrc is a Iiat lying in the grass.” 

They went forward together. Rachael took it up, shaking from 
liead to foot. Slie broke into a passion of teal’s anti lamentations: 
Steplien Blackpool was written in his own hand on tlie inside. 

“O tlie poor lad, the poor lad! He has been made away with. 
He is lying murdered here ! ” 

“ Is there — has the hat any blood upon it ? ” Sissy faltered. 

They were afraitl to look ; but they did e.xamine it, and found 
no mark of violence, inside or out. It had been lying there some 
days, for rain and dew had stained it, and the mark of its shape 
was on the grass where it had fallen. They looked fearfully about 
them, without moving, but could see notliing more. “ Rachael,” 
Sissy whispered, “ I will go on a little by myself.” 

She had unclasped her hand, and was in the act of stepping for¬ 
ward, when Rachael caught her in both arms with a scream that 
rcsountled over the wide landscape. Before them, at their very 
feet, was the brink of a black ragged chasm hidden by the thick 
grass. They sprang back, and fell upon their knees, each hiding 
her face upon the other’s neck. 

“O, my good Lord! He’s down there! Down there!” At 
first this, and her terrific screams, were all that could be got from 
Rachael, by any tears, by any prayers, by any representations, by 
any means. It was impossible to hush her; and it was deadly 
necessary to hold her, or she would have flung herself down the 
shaft. 

“ Rachael, dear Rachael, good Rachael, for the love of Heaven, 
not these dreadful cries ! Think of Stephen, think of Stephen, 
think of Stephen! ” 

By an earnest repetition of this entreaty, poured out in all the 
agony of such a moment. Sissy at last brought her to be silent, and 
to look at her with a tearless face of stone. 

“ Rachael, Stephen may be living. You wouldn’t leave him 
lying maimed at the bottom of this dreadful place, a moment, if 
you could bring help to him ? ” 

“ No, no, no ! ” 

“Don’t stir from here, for his sake ! Let me go and listen.” 

She shuddered to approach the pit; but she crept towards it on 
her hands and knees, and called to him as loud as she could call. 
She listened, but no sound replied. She called again and listened; 
still no answering sound. She did this, twenty, thirty times. She 
took a little clod of earth from the broken ground where he had 
stumbled, and threw it in. She could not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its stillness but a few minutes 
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ago, almost carried despair to her brave lieart, as she rose and 
looked all round her, seeing no help. “ Rachael, we must lose not a 
moment. Wc must go in different directions, seeking aid. You 
shall go by the way we have come, and I will go forward by the 
path. Tell any one you see, and every one what lias happened. 
Think of Stephen, think of Stephen ! ” 

She knew by l^chael’s face that slie might trust her now. And 
after standing for a moment to see her running, wringing her hands 
as she ran, she turned and went upon her own search; she stopped 
at the hedge to tie her shawl there as a guide to the place, then 
threw her bonnet aside, and ran as she had never run before. 

Run, Sissy, run, in Heaven’s name ! Don’t stop for breath. 
Run, run ! Quickening herself by carrying such entreaties in her 
tljoughts, she ran from field to field, and lane to lane, and place to 
place, as she had never run before; until she came to a shed by an 
engiue-house, where two men lay in tlic shade, asleep on straw. 

First to wake them, and ne.xt to tell them, all so wild and 
breathless as she was, what had brought her there, were difficulties; 
but they no sooner understood her than their spirits were on fire 
like hers. One of the men was in a drunken slumber, but on his 
comrade’s shouting to him that a man liad fallen down the Old 
Hell Shaft, lie started out to a pool of dirty water, put his head in 
it, and came back sober. 

With these two men she ran to another half a mile further, and 
with that one to anotlier, while they ran elsewhere. Then a liorsc 
was found; and slie got another man to ride for life or death to 
the railroad, and send a message to Louisa, wliich slie wrote and 
gave him. By this time a whole village was up; and windlasses, 
ropes, poles, candles, lanterns, all things necessary, were fast collect¬ 
ing and being brought into one place, to be carried to the Old Hell 
Shaft. 

It seemed now hours and hours since she had left the lost man 
lying in the grave where he had been buried alive. She could not 
l^r to remain away from it any longer — it was like deserting 
him — and she hurried swiftly back, accompanied by a half a dozen 
labourers, including the dninken man whom the news had sobered, 
and who was the best man of all. When they came to the Old 
Hell Shaft, they found it as lonely as she had left it. The men 
called and listened as she had done, tand examined tlie edge of the 
chasm, and settled how it had happened, and then sat down to 
wait until the implements they wanted should come up. 

Every sound of insects in the air, every stirring of the leaves, 
every whisper among these men, made Sissy tremble, for she 
thought it was a cry at the bottom of the pit. But the wind blew 
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idly over it, and no sound arose to the surface, and they sat upon 
the grass, waiting and waiting. After tliey Iiad waited some time, 
straggling people who had heard of the accident began to come up ; 
tlicn the real lielp of implements began to arrive. In the midst of 
this, Kachacl returned ; and with her party tliere was a surgeon, 
wlio l)rought some wine and medicines. But, the expectation among 
tlie people that tlie man would be found alive, was very slight 
indeed. 

There being now people enough present to impede the work, the 
sobered man put himself at the head of the rest, or was put there 
by the general consent, and made a large ring round the Old Hell 
Shaft, and aj)pointed men to keep it. Besides such volunteers as 
were accepted to work, only Sissy and Rachael were at first per¬ 
mitted within this ring; but, later in the day, when the message 
brought an express from Coketown, l\Ir. Gradgriud and Louisa, and 
Mr. Bounderby, and tlie whelp, were also there. 

Tlie sun was four hours lower than when Sissy and Raehacl had 
first sat down upon the grass, before a means of enabling two men 
to descend securely was rigged with poles and ropes. Difficulties 
had arisen in the construction of this machine, simple as it was ; 
requisites had been found wanting, and messages had had to go 
and return. It was five o’clock in the afternoon of the bright 
autumnal Sunday, before a candle was sent down to try the air, 
while three or four rough faces stood crowded close together, atten¬ 
tively watching it: the men at the windlass lowering as they were 
told. The candle was brought up again, feebly burning, and then 
some water was cast in. Then the bucket was hooked on ; and 
the sobered man and another got in with lights, giving the word 
“ Lower away ! ” 


As the rope went out, tight and strained, and the windlass 
creaked, there was not a breath among the one or two hundred 
men and women looking on, that came as it was wont to come. 
Tlie signal was given and the windlass stopped, with abundant 
rope to spare. Apparently so long an interval ensued with the 
men at the windlass standing idle, that some women shrieked that 
another accident had happened ! But the surgeon who held the 
watch, declared five minutes not to have elapsed yet, and sternly 
admonished them to keep silence. He had not well done speaking, 
when the windlass was reversed and worked again. Practised eyes 
knew that it did not go as heavily as it would if both workmen 
had been coming up, and that only one was returning. 

The rope came in tight and strained; and ring after ring was 
coiled upon the barrel of the windlass, and all eyes were fastened 
on the pit. The sobered man was brought up and leaped out 
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briskly on tlie grass. Tlicrc wjis an universal cr>- of “ Alive or 
(lead I ” and then a deep, i)rofound hush. 

When he said “ Alive ! ” a great shout arose and many eyes had 

tears in them. 

“ But he's hurt very had,” he added, as soon as he could make 
himself lieard again. “ Wlierc’s doctor? He’s hurt so very had, 

sir, that we donno liow to get him up.” 

Tliey all consulted together, and looked anxiously at the surgeon, 
as he asked some questions, and shook his liead on receiving the 
replies. Tlie sun was setting now ; and the red light in the even¬ 
ing sky touciied eveiy face there, and caused it to he distinctly 

seen in all its wrapt suspense. 

Tlie consultation ended in the men returning to the windlass, 
and the pitman going down again, canying the wine and some 
other small matters with him. Tlicn the other man came up. In 
the meantime, under the surgeon’s directions, some men brought a 
hurdle on which others made a thick bed of spare clothes covered 
witli loose straw, while he himself contrived some bandages and 
sliiK-s from shawls and handkerchiefs. As these were made, they 
were hung upon an arm of the pitman who had last come up, with 
instructions how to use them: and as he stood, sho^\^l by the 
light he carried, leaning his powerful loose hand upon one of the 
Doles and sometimes glancing down the pit, and sometimes glanc¬ 
ing round upon the people, he was not the least conspicuous figure 
iiAhe scene. It was dark now, and torches were kindled. ^ 

It appeared from the little this man said to those about him, 
which was quickly repeated all over the circle, that the lost man 
fallen upon a mass of crumbled rubbish with which the pit 
haK cS up, and that his fall had been furtd.er broken by 
some jagged earth at the side. He lay upon lus back rnth one arm 
doubled under bim, and according to lus own belief had hardly 
stirred since he fell, except that he had moved lus free hand to a 
side pocket, in which be remembered to have some bread and meat 
fof which he had swallowed crumbs), and had likewise scooped up 
i little water in it now and then. He had come straight away 
from his work, on being written to, and had walked the whole 
journey; and was on bis way to Mr. Bounderby s country 
house after dark, when he feU. He was crossing that dangerous 
country at such a dangerous time, because he was innocent of what 

.Tlnid to his charge and couldn’t rest from coming the nearest 
Ty to del^^ver Sf up. The Old Hell Shaft, the pitman said, 
rcurse ution it was worthy of its bad name to the last; for 
though Stephen coidd speak now, he believed it would soon be 
found to have mangled the life out of him. 
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\\ lien all was ready, this man, still taking his last hurried charges 

from his comrades and the surgeon after the windlass had begun to 

lo\v(;r him, disappeared into the jiit. The rope went out as before, 

the signal was made as before, and the windlass stopped. No man 

removeil his hand from it now. Every one waited with his grasp 

set, and his body bent down to the work, ready to reverse and 

wind in. At length the signal was given, and all the ring leaned 
forward. 


For, now, the rope came in, tightened and strained to its utmost 
as It appeared, and the men turned heavily, and the windlass com- 
plained. It was scarcely endurable to look at tlic rope, and think 
ot its giving way. But, ring after ring was coiled upon the barrel 
of the windlass safely, and the connecting chains appeared, and 

finally the bucket with the two men holding on at the sides_a 

sight to make the head swim, and oppress the heart — and tenderly 
supporting between them, slung and tied witliin, the figure of a 
poor, crushed, human creature. 

A low murmur of pity went round the throng, and the women 

wept aloud, as this form, almost without form, was moved very 

fadowly from its iron deliverance, and laid upon the bed of straw. 

At hrst, none but tlic surgeon went close to it. He did what he 

could m its adjustment on the couch, but the best that he could do 

was to cover it. That gently done, he called to him Rachael and 

bissy. And at that time the pale, worn, patient face was seen 

looking up at the sky, with the broken right hand lying bare on 

the outside of the covering garaients, as if waiting to be taken bv 
another hand. 


Tliey gave liim drink, moistened his face with water, and admin- 
istcred some drops of cordial and wine. Though he lay quite 
motionless looking up at the sky, he smiled and said, » Rachael ” 

She stooped down on the gi-ass at his side, and bent over him 
unti her eyes were between his and the sky, for he coidd not so 
much as turn them to look at her. 

“ Rachael, my dear.” 

f he took his hand. He smiled again and said, “ Don’t let’t 


“ Thou’rt in great pain, my own dear Stephen ? ” 

I ha been, but not now. I ha’ been — dreadful, and dree 
and long, my dear — but ’tis ower now. Ah, Rachael, aw a muddle i 
F ro first to last, a muddle ! ” 

Tha spectre of his old look seemed to pn.ss as he said the word. 

1 lia fell into th’ pit, my dear, as have cost wi’in the knowl¬ 
edge o old fok now livin, hundreds and hundreds o’ men’s lives — 
fathers, sons, brothers, dear to thousands an thousands, an keep- 
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’em fro’ want and hunger. I ha’ fell into a pit that ha’ been 
\vi’ th’ Fire-damp crueller tlian battle. I ha’ rea<l on t in the 
])ublic petition, a.s onny one may read, fro’ the men that works m 
pits, in which they Im’ pray’n and pray'n the lawmakers for Christ s 
sake not to let their work be murder to ’em, but to spare em lor 
th’ wives and children that they loves as well as gentlefok loves 
tlicii-s. When it were in work, it killed wi’out need; wlien tis let 
alone, it kills wi’out need. See how we die an no need, one way 

an another — in a muddle — every day !” ,r , 

He faintly said it, without any anger against any one. JMerely 

‘‘Thy little sister, Rachael, thou hast not forgot her. Thourt 
not like to forget her now, and me so nigh her. Thou know’st — 
poor, patient, suffrin, dear-how thou didst work for her, seetn 
all dav lon<' in her little chair at thy winder, and how she died, 
VOU.I- and'’ misshapen, awluiig o’ sickly air as had’n no need to 
an awlung o’ working people’s miserable homes. A muddle. Aw 

“ Louta approached him ; but he could not see her, lying with 

his face turned up to the night sky. 

“ If aw th’ things that tooches us, my dear, was not so miidd ed, 

I shoiild’n ha’ had’n need to coom heer. If we "jis not in a muddle 

ainom^ oiimeln, I should’n ha’ been, by my own fel ow weavem and 

worki^’ brother, so mistook. If Mr. Bounderby had ever knowd 

ri'dit —if he’d ever know’d me at ary —he '™nldn ha tookn 

ITffence wi’ me. He woiild’n ha’ suspect’n me. But look up yon- 

(\oT Ruchcicl! Look uboo\c! • a. 1 . 

Followim- his eyes, she saw that he was gazing at a star, 

» It ha’ Shined upon me,” he said reverently, “m my pain and 
trouble down below. It ha’ shined into my mind. I ha look n 
at ’i ancUhowt o’ thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my mind have 

cleared awa, above a bit, I^hope.^, JLr—’ ^ 0 —’;:: 

r:" "when I got thy’letter, I ‘^^n td 

^rneT^trontanr «rt "h’e^wrr f e':rs 

’em When I fell, I were in anger wi’ her, an hurrjun on t be ^ 
onjust t’ her as oothers was t’ me. But in our judgments, like ^ 
in^our doins we mun bear and forbear. In my pam an trouble, 
ooto up yonTer, - wi’ it sbinhi’ on me-I ha’seen more clear, 
and hJmLle it W dyin prayer that a'v ^h’worh may on y room 

toogethcr more, an get a better unnerstin in o one another, than 
when I were in’t my own weak scln. 
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:^uisa hearing what he said, bent over him on the opposite side 
to Kachacl, so that he could see her. 

“You ha’heard?” he said, after a moment’s silence. “I ha’ 
not forgot you, ledy.” 

“Yes, Stephen, I have heard you. And your prayer is mine.” 
You lia a fatiicr. Will yo* tak’ a message to him?^’ 

“ He Is here,” said Louisa, with dread. “ShaU I bring him to 
you? 

“ If yo please.” 

Louisa returned with licr fatlier. SLmding hand in hand, they 
ootli looked down upon the solemn countenance. 

mi •' good wi’ aw men 

Ihis 1 leave to yo.” 

Mr. Gradgrind was troubled and asked how ? 

“Sir,” was tlie reply: “yor son will tell yo how. Ask him 
1 mak no charges : I leave none ahint me : not a single word I 
ha seen an spok’n wi’ yor son, one night. I ask no more o’ yo 
than that yo clear me — an I trust to yo to do’t.” 

The bearers being now ready to carry him away, and the sur-reon 
being aiixious for his removal, those who had torches or lanterns 
prepared to go in front of the litter. Before it was raised, and whUe 
they were arranging liow to go, he said to Rachael, looking upward 

“Often as I coom to myseln, and found it shinin on me down 
there my trouble, I thowt it were the star as guided to Our 
baviours home. I awmust think it be the very star! ” 

They lifted him up, and he was overjoyed to find that they were 
to'l^d^ direction whither the star seemed to him 

“Rachael, beloved lass! Don’t let go my hand. We may 
walk together t’night, my dear ! ” ^ 

“ I will hold thy hand, and keep beside thee, Stephen, aU the 

Bless thee ! Will soombody be pleased to eoover my face I ” 

lanlrLT" I’l"" ''®7 '>"<1 down’the 

lanes, and over the wide landscape; Rachael always holding the 

land in here. Very few whispers broke the mournful silence. It 

find the God of the poor; and through humility, and sorrow, and 
forgiveness, he had gone to his Redeemer’s rest. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WIIELP-HUNTING. 

Before tlie ring formed round the Old Hell Shaft was broken, 
one figure had disappeared from within it. Mr. Bounderby and Ins 
shadow had not stood near Louisa, who held her father’s arm, but 
in a retired place by themselves. When Mr. Gradgrind was sum¬ 
moned to the couch, Sissy, attentive to all that happened, slipped 
behind that wicked shadow — a sight in the horror of his face, if 
there had been eyes there for any sight but one — and whispered 
in his ear. Without turning his head, he conferred with her a few 
moments, and vanished, Th^ the whelp had gone out of the 
circle before the people movecT 

When the father reached home, he sent a message to Sir. 
Bounderby’s, desiring his son to come to him directly. The reply 
was, that Mr. Bounderby having missed him in the crowd, and 
seeing nothing of him since, had supposed him to be at Stone 
Lodge. 

“ I believe, father,” said Louisa, “he will not come back to town 
to-night.” Mr. Gradgrind turned away, and said no more. 

In the morning, he went dovTi to the Bank himself as soon as it 
was opened, and seeing his son’s place empty (he had not the 
courage to look in at fii-st) went back along the street to meet Mr. 
Bounderby on his way there. To whom he said that, for reasons 
he would soon e.xplain, but entreated not then to be asked for, he 
had found it necessary to employ his son at a distance for a little 
while. Also, that he was charged with the duty of vindicat¬ 
ing Stephen Blackpool’s memory, and declaring the thief. Mr. 
Bounderby, quite confounded, stood stock-still in the street after 
his father-in-law had left him, swelling like an immense soap- 
bubble, without its beauty. 

Mr. Gradgrind went home, locked himself in his room, and kept 
it all that day. When Sissy and Louisa tapped at his door, he 
said, \vithout opening it, “ Not now, my dears; in the evening.” 
On their return in the evening, he said, “ I am not able yet — to¬ 
morrow.” He ate nothing all day, and had no candle after dark; 
and they heard him walking to and fro late at night. 

But, in the morning he appeared at breakfast at the usual hour, 
and took his usual place at the table. Aged and bent he looked, 
and quite bowed down; and yet he looked a ^viser man, and a 
better man, than in the days when in this life he wanted nothing 
but Facts. Before he left the room, he appointed a time for them 
to come to him; and so, with his grey head drooping, went away. 
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“ Dear father,” said Louisa, when they kept their appointment, 
“you have tlircc young children left. They will be different, 1 
will be different yet, witli Heaven’s help.” 

She gave her hand to Sissy, as if she meant with her help too. 

“ Your wretched brotlier,” said Mr. Gi-adgrind. “ Bo you think 
he had planned this robbery, when he went with you to the 
lodging ? ” 

“ I fear so, fatlicr. I know he had wanted money very much, 
and liad spent a great deal.” 

“ The poor man being about to leave town, it came into his evil 
brain to cast susj)ieion on him ? ” 

“ I think it must Iiave flashed upon him while he sat there, 
fatlier. For, I asked him to go there with me. The visit did not 
originate with him.” 

“ He had some conversation with the poor man. Did he take 
him a.side?” 

“ He took liim out of the room. I asked him afterwards, why 
he had done so, and he made a plausible excuse; but since last 
night, father, and when I remember the circumstances by its light, 
I am afmid I can imagine too tnily what passed between them.” 

“ Let me know,” said her father, “ if your thoughts present your 
guilty brother in the same dark view as mine.” 

“I fear, father,” hesitated Louisa, “that he must have made 
some representation to Stephen Blackpool — perhaps in my name, 
perhaps in his ow'ii — which induced him to do in good faith and 
lionesty, what he had never done before, and to wait about the 
Bank those two or three nights before he left the town.” 

“ Too i)Iain ! ” returned the father. “ Too plain ! ” 

He shaded his face, and remained silent for some moments. 
Recovering himself, he said : 

“ And now, how is he to be found 1 How is he to be saved from 
justice? In the few houre that I can possibly allow to elapse 
before I publish the truth, how is he to be found by us, and only 
by us? Ten tliousand pounds could not effect it.” 

“Sissy has effected it, father.” 

He raised his eyes to where she stood, like a good fairy in his 
house, and said in a tone of softened gi-atitude and grateful kind¬ 
ness, “ It is always you, my child ! ” 

“ We had our fears,” Sissy explained, glancing at Louisa, “before 
yesterday; and when I saw you brought to the side of the litter 
last night, and heard what passed (being close to Rachael all the 
time), I went to him when no one saw, and said to him, ‘ Don't 
look at me. See where your father is. Escape at once, for his 
sake and your own ! ’ He was in a tremble before I whispered to 
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him, and he stiirted and trembled more then, and said, ‘ Wliere can 
1 go? I have very little money, and I don’t know wlio will hide 
me !' I thought of bither’s old circus. I have not forgotten 
where Mr. SIcary goes at this time of year, and I read of him in a 
paper only the other day. I told him to hurry there, and tell his 
name, and ask j\Ir. Sleary to hide him till I came. ‘ I’ll get to him 
before the morning,’ he said. And I saw him shrink away among 
the people.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed his father. “He may be got 
abroad yet.” 

It was the more hopeful as the town to which Sissy had directed 
him was within three hours’ journey of Liveqjool, whence lie could 
be swiftly despatched to any part of the world. But, caution being 
necessary in communicating ^vith him — for there was a greater 
danger every moment of his being suspected now, and nobody 
could be sure at heart but that Mr. Bounderby himself, in a bully¬ 
ing vein of public zeal, might play a Roman part — it was con¬ 
sented that Sissy and Louisa should repair to the place in question, 
by a circuitous course, alone; and that the unhappy father, setting 
forth in an opposite direction, should get round to the same bourne 
by another and wider route. It was fiui;her agreed that he should 
not present himself to Mr. Sleary, lest his intentions should be 
iiiistmstcd, or the intelligence of his arrival should cause his son to 
take fliglit anew; but, that the communication should be left to 
Sissy and LouLsa to open; and that they should inform the cause 
of so much misery and disgrace, of his father’s being at hand and of 
the purpose for which they had come. When these arrangements 
had been well considered and were fully understood by all three, it 
was time to begin to carry them into execution. Early in the 
afternoon, Mr. Gradgrind walked direct from his own house into 
the country, to be biken up on the line by which he was to travel; 
and at night the remaining two set forth upon their different course, 
encouraged by not seeing any face they knew. 

The two travelled all night, except when they were left, for odd 
numbers of minutes, at branch-places, up illimitable flights of steps, 

or down wells — which was the only variety of those branches_ 

and, early in the morning, were turned out on a swamp, a mile or 
two from the town they sought. From this dismal spot they were 
rescued by a savage old postilion, who happened to be up early, 
kicking a horse in a fly: and so were smuggled into the town by 
all the back lanes where the pigs lived : which, although not a 
magnificent or even savoury approach, was, as is usual in such 
cases, the legitimate highway. 

The first thing they saw on entering the town was the skeleton 
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of Sleary’s Circus. Th' company had departed for anotlier town 
more than twenty miles otf, and had opened there last night. The 
connection between the two places was by a hilly turnpike-road, 
and the travelling on that road was very slow. Though they took 
but a hasty breakfast, and no rest (which it would have been in 
vain to seek under such'anxious circumstances), it was noon before 
they began to find the bills of Sleary’s Horseriding on barns and 
walls, and one o’clock when they stopped in the market-place. 

A (xraiid Morning Performance by the Riders, commencing at 
that very hour, was in course of announcement by the bellman as 
they set their feet upon tlic stones of the street. Sissy recom¬ 
mended that, to avoid making incpiiries and attracting attention in 
the town, they shovdd present themselves to pay at the door. If 
Mr. Slcaiy were biking the money, lie would be sure to know her, 
and wouKl iiroceed with discretion. If he w'cre not he would be 
sure to see them inside; and, knowing what he had done with the 
fugitive, -would proceed with discretion still. 

Therefore, they repaired, wdth fluttering hearts, to the well-remem¬ 
bered booth. The Hag with the inscription Sleary’s Horskrid- 
iN(’r, was there; and the Gothic niche was there; but Mr. Sleaiy 
was not there. Master Kidderminster, grown too maturely turfy 
to be received by the wildest credulity as Cupid any more, had 
yielded to the invincible force of circumstances (and his beard), and, 
in the capacity of a man who made himself generally useful, presided 
on this occasion over the exchequer — having also a drum in reserve, 
on which to expend his leisure moments and superfluous forces. 
In the extreme sharpness of his look-out for base coin, Mr. Kidder¬ 
minster, as at present situated, never saw anything but money; so 
Sissy passed him unrecognised, and they went in. 

The Emperor of Japan, on a steady old white horse stencilled 
with black spots, was twirling five wash-hand basins at once, as it 
is the favourite recreation of that monarch to do. Sissy, though 
well acquainted with his Royal line, had no personal knowledge of 
the present Emperor, and his reign was peaceful. Miss Josephine 
Slcary, in her celebrated graceful Equestrian Tyrolean Flower-Act, 
was then announced by a new clown (who humorously said Cauli¬ 
flower Act), and Mr. Sleary appeared, leading her in. 

Mr. Slcary had only made one cut at the ClowTi with his long 
whip-lash, and the Clown had only said, “ If you do it again, I’ll 
throw the horse at you ! ” wdien Sissy was recognised both by father 
jind daughter. But they got through the Act with great self-pos-- 
session; and lilr. Sleary, saving for the first instant, conveyed no 
more expression into his locomotive eye than into his fix^ one. 
The performance seemed a little long to Sissy and Eouisa, particu-, 
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Louisa uttered au exclamation, partly of distress, partly of 
satisfaction. 

“ Ith a fact,” said Sleary, “and even knowin’ it, you couldn’t 
put your finger on liim. Let the Thquire come. I thall keep 
your brother liere after the performanth I thaut undreth him, 
nor yet wath hith paint off. Let the Thquire come here after the 
performanth, or come here yourthelf after the performanth, and 
you tliall find your brother, and have the whole plathc to tiilk to 
him in. Never mind the lookth of him, ath long ath he’th well 


liid 

Louisa, with many thanks and with a lightened load, detained 
Mr. Sleary no longer then. She left her love for her brother, -with 
her eyes full of tears; and she and Sissy went away until later in 

the afternoon. 

Mr. Gradgrind arrived within an hour afterwards. He too had 
encountered no one whom he knew; and was now sanguine with 
Slcary’s assistance of getting his disgraced son to Liverpool in the 
As neither of the three could be bis companion without 
almost identifying him under any disguise, he prepared a letter to 
a correspondent whom he could trust, beseeching him to ship the 
bearer off at any cost, to North or South America, or any distant 
part of tlie world to which he could be the most speedily and 

privately despatched. 

Tiiis done, they walked about, waiting for the Circus to be 
quite vacated; not only by the audience, but by the company and 
by the horses. After watching it a long time, they saw Mr. Sleary 
brill" out a chair and sit down by the side-door, smoking; as if 
thaAvere his signal that they might approach. 

“Your thcrvaiit, Tlniuire,” was his cautious salutation as they 
pa.ssed in. “ If you want me you’ll find me here. You muthn’t 

iniiid your thon having a comic livery on.” 

They all three went in; and Mr. Gradgrind sat down forlorn, 
on the Clown’s performing chair in the middle of the ring. On 
one of the back benches, remote in the subdued light and the 
strangeness of the place, sat the villanous whelp, sulky to the last, 

whom he had the misery to call his son. 

In a preposterous coat, like a beadle’s, with cufis and flaps exag- 
m>rated to an unspeakable extent; in an immense waistcoat, knee- 
hrecches buckled shoes, and a mad cocked llat; with nothing 
fiftincT him and everything of coarse material, moth-eaten and full 
f holes • with scams in his black face, where fear and heat had 
t ted through the greasy composition daubed all over it; any- 
so "rimly, detestably, ridiculously shameful as the whelp in 
h'mie livery, Mr. Gradgrind never could by any other means 
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have believed in, weighable and measurable fact though it was. 
And one of his model children had come to this! 

At first the Avhelp would not draw any ne<irer, but persisted in 
remaining up there by himself. Yielding at length, if any conces¬ 
sion so suddenly made can be called yielding, to the entreaties of 
Sissy — for Louisa he disowned altogether — lie came down, bench 
by bench, until he stood in the sawdust, on the verge of the circle, 
as far as possible, within its limits from where his father sat. 

“ How was this done? ” asked the father. 

“ How was what done ? ” moodily answered the son. 

“ This robbery,” said the father, raising his voice upon the 
word. 

“ I forced the safe myself over night, and shut it up ajar before 
I went away. I had had the key that was found, made long 
before. I dropped it that morning, that it might be supposed to 
have been used. I didn’t take the money all at once. I pretended 
to put my balance away every night, but I didn’t. Now you know 
all about it.” 

“If a thunderbolt had fallen on me,” said the father, “it would 
have shocked me less than this! ” 

“ I don’t see why,” grumbled the son. “ So many people are 
employed in situations of tnist; so many people, out of so many, 
will be dishonest. I have heard you talk, a hundred times, of its 
being a law. How can I help laws ? You have comforted others 
with such things, father. Comfort yourself! ” 

The father buried his face in his hands, and the son stood in his 
disgraceful grotesquen^, biting ^traw: his hands, with the black 
partly M’om away inside, looking like- the hands of a monkey. 
The evening was fast closing in; and from time to time, he turned 
the whites of his eyes restlessly and impatiently towards his father. 
Tliey were the only parts of his face that showed any life or expres¬ 
sion, the pigment upon it was so thick. 

“ You must be got to Liverpool, and sent abroad.” 

“ I suppose I must. I can’t be more miserable anywhere,” 
whimpered the whelp, “than I have been here, ever since I can 
remember. That’s one thing.” 

Mr. Gradgrind went to the door, and returned with Sleary, to 

wliom he submitted the question. How to get this deplorable object 
away ? 

“Why, I’ve been thinking of it, Thquire. There’th not muth 
time to lothe, tho you muth thay yeth or no. Ith over twenty 
mileth to the rail. There’th a coath in half an hour, that goeth to 

the rail, ’purpothe to cath the mail train. That train will take 
him right to Liverpool.” 
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“But look at him,” groaned Mr. Gradgrind. 
coach — ” 

“I don’t mean that he thould go in comic livery,” said Sleary. 

“ Thay the word, and I’ll make a Jothkin of him, out of the ward¬ 
robe, in five minutes.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“ A Jothkin — a Carter. Make up your mind quick, Thquire. 
There’ll be beer to feth. I’ve never met with notliing but beer 
ath’ll ever clean a comic blackamoor.” 

Mr. Gradgrind rapidly assented; Mr. Sleary rapidly turned out ' 
from a box, a small frock, a felt hat, and other essentials; the 
whelp rapidly changed clothes behind a screen of baize; Mr. Sleary 
rapidly brought beer, and washed him white again. 

“Now,” said Sleary, “come along to the coath, and jump up 
behind; I’U go with you there, and they’ll thuppothe you one of | 
my people. Thay farewell to your family, and tharp’th the word.”- 
With which he delicately retired. 

“ Here is your letter,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ All necessa 
means will be provided for you. Atone, by repentance and bettei' 
conduct, for the shocking action you have committed, and the 
dreadful consequences to which it has led. Give me your hand, 
my poor boy, and may God for^ve you as I do ! ” , 

The culprit w’as moved to a few abject tears by these words 
and their pathetic tone. But, when Louisa opened her arms, he 

repulsed her afresh. : 

“ Not you. I don’t want to have anything to say to you ! ” j 

“ O Tom, Tom, do we end so, after all my love 1 ” ^ 

“ After all your love ! ” he returned, obdurately. “ Pretty love !; 
Leaving old Bounderby to himself, and packing my best friend IVIc, j 
Harthouse off, and going home just when I was in the greatest' 
danger. Pretty love that! Coming out with eveiy word about' 
our having gone to that place, when you saw the net was gatheri 
ing round me. Pretty love that! You have regularly given me 
up You never cared for me.” 

^ “ Tharp’th the word ! ” said Sleary, at the door. I 

They all confusedly went out: Louisa crying to him that she; 
forgave him, and loved him still, and that he would one day be 
to have left her so, and glad to think of these her last words, 
far away : when some one ran against them. Mr. Gradgrind and 
S ssY who were both before him while his sister yet clung to his 1 
shoulder, stopped and recoiled. 

For there was Bitzer, out of breath, his thin lips parted, his 
thin nostrils distended, his white eyelashes quivering, his colourless 
f mure colourless than ever, aa if he ran . himrolf into a white 
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beat, wlien otlier people ran tliemselves into a glow There he 
stood, panting and lieaving, as if he had never stopped since tlie 
niglit, now long ago, when lie had run tliem down before 

1 - * plans,” said Bitzer, shakinn- 

his head, but I can t allow myself to be done by hoi'seridere. I 

must Inne >oung Mr. lom; he mustn’t be got away by horseriders • 

here he is m a sniork frock, and I must have him ! ” 

hi^y the collar, too, it seemed. For, so he took possession of 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 



Ihey went back into the booth, Sleary shutting the door to 
keep intm.lei-s out. Bitzer, still holding the paralysed culprit by 

I he circulation, sir,” returned Bitzer, smiling at the oddity of 
tlie question, “couldn’t be carried on without one. No man sir 
acquainted with the facts established by Harvey relatiim to H,p 
circulation of the blood, can doubt that I have a heart ” 

influence Mr. Gmdgrind, “to any compassionate 

man.'‘ “ “"otMng'lr-^ 

a-s Tile pumuerl””’'"’” ““ face as white 

~ '■eason — can you have 

r preventing the escape of this -wretched youtli,” said Mr Grad 

Ht"y us , ’ See S sbie" 

neC 

fr^rn the fi r T’S 1 

I knpw ^ ^ before that time, for 

have made tlmm’ ^ lYt observations to myself, but I 

~ it sr'f'T P“” “• tTX'“stri 
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take young IMr. Tom back to Coketowm, in order to deliver bim 
over to I^Ir. Boundcrby. Sir, I have no doubt whatever that Sir. 
Boumlerby will then promote me to young Sir. Tom’s situation. 
And I wish to have liis situation, sir, lor it will be a rise to me, 

and will do me good.” 

“ If this is solely a question of self-interest with you-” Mr. 

Gradgi’ind began. 




li 


I beg your pardon for interrupting you, sir,” rctunicd Bitzer; 
•‘but I am sure you know that the whole social system is a ques¬ 
tion of self-interest. What you must always appeal to, is a per¬ 
son’s self-interest. It’s your only hold. We arc so constituted. I 
was brovight up in that catechism wlien I wa.s very young, sir, as 

YOU are aware.” 

“What sum of money,” said Mr. Gradgiind, “will you set 

against your expected promotion?” 

° “ Thank you, sir,” returned Bitzer, “ for hinting at the proposal; 
but I will not set any sum against it. Knowing that your clear 
licad would propose that alternative, I have gone over the calcula¬ 
tions in my mind; and I find that to compound a felony, even on 
very high tenns indeed, would not be as safe and good for me as 

mV imnroved prospects in the Bank,” 

“Bitzer” said Mr. Gradgiind,^stretching out his hands as though 
be would have said, See how miserable I am! “Bitzer, J have 
blit one chance left to soften you. You were many year^ at my 
1 ol If in remembrance of the pains bestowed upon you there, 
vou can pekuade yourself in any degree to disregard your present 
fntercst and release my son, I entreat and pray you to give him the 

benefit of that remembrance.” , , ... . 

“ T rcaUv wonder, sir,” rejoined the old pupil in an ar^inen^ 

• npr “ to find you taking a position so untenable. My 

schoohng wii paiJ foi- i was a bargain; and when I came away, 

a todimental principle of the Gradgrind philosophy that 

was to be paid for. Nobody was ever on any account 

Se anybody anything, or render anybody help without purchase 

rrftuude was to he abolished, and the virtues sponging from it 
Gratituue Everv inch of the existence of mankind, from 

;:irth“todXwas to he a bargain across a counter. And if we ' 

didn’t get to Heaven that way, it was not a politico^jcononucal 

Xtr deny ’’"add^'^Ktzlr,*’'that my schooling was ch^p. .. 
I dont . , . j made in the cheapest market, 

But that comes nght, s r t _ , ^ „ 


But tiiar in the dearest. 

““ HeTas a httle troiihlid l.ere, by Louisa and Sissy ciying. 




J{ 
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“Pray don’t do that,” said he, “it’s of no use doing that: it 

only worries. You seem to think that I have some animosity 

against young Mr. Tom ; wliereas I have none at all. I am only 

going, on tile reasonable grounds I have mentioned, to take him 

back to Coketown. If he was to resist, I should set up the cry of 

Stop Tliief! But, he won’t resist, you may depend upon it.” 

Mr. Sleary, wlio witli his mouth open and his rolling eye as im» 

movably jammed in his head as his fixed one, had listened to these 

doctrines with j^rofound uttention, here stepped forward. 

“ Thquirc, you know perfectly well, and your daughter knowth 

perfectly well (better than you, becauthe I thed it to her), that I 

didn’t know wliat your thon had done, and that I didn’t want to 

know —I thed it wath better not, though I only thought, tlicn, it 

wath thonic thkylarking. However, thith young man having made 

It kiioNNm to be a robbery of a bank, why, that’ll a theriouth tiling- 

ninth too theriouth a thing for me to compound, ath thith young 

man hath very properly called it. Conthequeiitly, Thquire, you 

muthn’t quarrel with me if I take thith young man’tli thidc, and 

there’th no help for it. But I tell you wliat 

do, Ihquire; I’ll drive your tlion and thitli young man over to 

the mil, and prevent expothure here. I can’t conthent to do more 
but I’ll do that.” * 


Fresh lamentations from Louisa, and deeper affliction on Mr. 
Gradgrmd s part, followed this desertion of them by their last friend 
But, Sissy glanced at him wth great attention; nor did she in her 
o^vn breast inisunderstand him. As they were all going out again 
he favoured her with one slight roll of his movable eye, de^rinc^ 

locked the door, he said excitedly : 
The Thquire thtood by you, Thethilia, and I’ll thtand by the 

^ ^ prethiouth rathcal, and 

clongth to that bluthtenng Cove that my people nearly pitht out 

fu that’ll do any- 

with Childerth dnTing of him; I’ve got a dog that’U keep a man 

mirndre T >>o»rth. Get a word with the young 

l' our Irorthe begin to dantheT 

not to be afraid of being thpilt, but to look out for a pony-gig corn- 

doin'’' 1 >'ii iT’ T eig clothe by, to jump 

down, and it’ll take linn off at a rattling pathe. If my deg leth 

thith young man tlitir a peg on foot, I give him leave to go. And 

iLhL f "'here be beginth a 

W^! ~ ^ know him ? _ Tbarplh the 

- The word was so sharp, that in ten minutes Mr. Childers, saun- 
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taring about the market-place in a pair of slippers, had his cue, 
and filr. Sleary’s equipage was ready. It w;is a fine sight, to 
behold the learned dog barking round it, and Mr. Sleary in.stnict- 
ing him, with his one practicable eye, that Bitzer wjrs the object 
of liis particular attentions. Soon after dark they all three got in 
and started; the learned dog (a formidable creature) alreivly pin¬ 
ning Bitzer wth his eye, and sticking close to the wlieel on liis side, 
that he might be ready for him in the event of his sliowing the 
slightest disposition to alight. 

Tlie other three set up at the inn all night in great suspense. 
At eight o’clock in the morning Mr. Sleary and tlie dog reappeared: 
both in high spirits. 

“All right, Thquire!” said Mr. Sleary, “your thon may be 
aboard-a-thip by thith time. Childcrth took him off, an hour and 
a half after we left here latht night. The liorthe danthed the 
polka till he wath dead beat (he would have walthcd if he hadn’t 
been in harncth), and then I gave him the word and he went to 
thleep comfortable. When that prethiouth young Rathcal thed 
he’d go for’ard afoot, the dog hung on to hith ncck-hankerchcr with 
all four legth in the air and pulled him down and rolled him over. 
Tho he come back into the drag, and there he that, ’till I turned 
tlie horthe’th head, at half-patht thixth thith morning.” 

Mr. Gradgrind overwhelmed him with thanks, of course; and 
hinted as delicately as he could, at a handsome remuneration in 
money. 

“ I don’t want money mythelf, Thquire; but Childerth ith a 
family man, and if you wath to like to offer him a five-pound note, 
it mightn’t be unactheptable. Likewithe if you wath to thtand a 
collar for the dog, or a thet of bellth for the horthc, I thould be 
very glad to take ’em. Brandy and water I alwayth take.” He 
had already called for a glass, and now called for another. “If 
you wouldn’t think it going too far, Thquire, to make a little 
thpread for the company at about three and thixth a head, not 
reckoning Luth, it would make ’em happy.” 

All these little tokens of his gratitude, Mr. Gradgrind very will¬ 
ingly undertook to render. Though he thought them far too slight, 
he said, for such a service. 

“ Very well, Thquire; then, if you’ll only give a Hortheriding, a 
bethpeak, whenever you can, you’ll more than balanthe the account. 
Now, Thquire, if your daughter will etheuthe me, I thould like one 
parting word with you.” 

Louisa and Sissy withdrew into an adjoining room; Mr. Sleary, 
stirring and drinking hU brandy and water as he stood, went 
on: 
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“ Tliquire, you don’t need to be told that dogth itb wonderful 
animalth.” 

“ Their instinct,” said Mr. Gradgiind, “is surprising.” 

“ Whatever you call it — and I’m blctht if / know what to call 
It”—said Sleary, “it itli athtonithing. Tlie way in ■with a dog’ll 
find you — the dithtanthe he’ll come ! ” 

“ His scent,” said Mr. Gradgriiul, “ being so fine.” 

“I’m bletht if I know what to call it,” repeated Slcaiy, shaking 
his head, “ but I have had dogth find me, Thquire, in a way that 
made me think whether that dog hadn’t gone to another dog, and 
tiled, ‘ You don’t happen to know a perthon of the name of Tlileary, 
do you ? Perthon of the name of Thieary, in the IIorthe-Ridiug 
way — thtout man — game eye 1 ’ And wliether that dog mightn’t 
Iiavc thed, ‘ Well, I can’t thay I know him mythclf, but I know 
a dog that I think would be likely to be acquainted with him.^ 
And whether that dog mightn’t have thouglit it over, and thed, 
‘Tlileary, Thieary! O yeth, to be sure! A friend of mine men- 
thioned him to me at one time. I can get you hith addreth directly.’ 
In conthequenth of my being afore the public, and going about tho 
muth, you thee, there mutht be a number of dogth acquainted with 
me, Thquire, that / don’t know ! ” 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed to be quite confounded by this speculation. 

“ Anyway,” said Sleary, after putting his lips to his brandy and 
water, “ith fourteen months ago, Thquire, thinthe we wath at 
Chethtcr. We wath getting up our Children in the Wood one 
morning, when there coineth into our Ring, by the thtage door, a 
dog. He had travelled a long way, he wath in very bad condithon, 
he wath lame, and pretty well blind. He went round to our chil¬ 
dren, one after another, as if he wath a-thceking for a child he 
know’d; and then he come to me, and throwd hithelf up behind, 
and thtood on hith two forelegth, weak ath he wath, and then he 
wagged hith tail and died. Thquire, that dog wath Merrvlegth.” 

“ Sissy’s father’s dog 1 ” 

Thethiliath father th old dog. Now, Thquire, I can take my 
oath, from my knowledge of that dog, that that man wath dead — 
and buried — afore that dog come back to me. Joth’phine and 
Childertli and me talked it over a long time, whether I thould write 
or riot. But we agreed, ‘No. There’th nothing comfortable to 
tell; why unthettle her mind, and make her vinhappyT Tho, 
whether her father bathely detherted her ; or whether he broke 
hith own heart alone, rather than pull her down along with him; 
never will be known, now, Thqxiire, till — no, not till we know 
how the dogth findth uth out! ” 

She keeps the bottle that he sent her for, to this hour; and 
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slie will believe in his affection to the last moment of her life," said 

Mr. Gradgrind. , . , . 3 -f 

“It theemth to prethent two thingth to a piTthon, don t it, 

Thquire?" said Mr. Sleary, musing as he looked down into the 
depths of his brandy and water : “ one, that there ith a love in tlie 
world not all Thelf-intcretht after all, but thomethmg vor>' differ¬ 
ent : t’other, that it hatli a way of ith own of calculating or not 
calculating, width thomehow or another ith at leatht atli hard to 

give a name to, ath the wayth of the dogth ith ! 

Mr. Gradgrind looked out of window, and made no reply. Idr. 
Sleary emptied his glass and recalled the ladies. 

“ Thcthilia my dear, kith me and good-bye! Mitli Thquire, to thee 
you treating of her like a thithter, and a thithter that you trutbt 
and honour with all your heart and more, ith a vei^^ pretty thight to 
me I hope your brother may live to be better detliennng ot you 
ami a greater comfort to you. Thquire, thakc handth, firtht and 
latht« Don’t bo croth with uth poor vagabondth. I eople mutht 
be ainuthcd. They c^an’t be alwayth a learning, not yet they can t 
be alwayth a working, they an’t made for it. You mutht have uth, 
Thquire. Do the withe thing and the kind thing too, and make 

tlic hetht of uth ; not the wurtht! 

“ And I never thought before,” said Mr. Sleary, putting his head 

in at the door again to say it, “that I wath tho muth of a 
Cackler ! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

FINAL. 

It is a dangerous thing to see anjiihing in the sphere of a vain 
blusterer, before the vain blusterer secs it himself. Mr. Bounderby 
felt that Mrs. Sparsit had audaciously anticipated him, mid pre¬ 
sumed to be wiser than he. Inappeasably indignant with her lor 
her triumphant discovery of Mrs. Pegler, he turned this presumption, 
on the part of a woman in her dependent position, over and over in 
his mind, until it accumulated with turning like a great snowball. 
At last he made the discovery that to discharge this highly connected 
female — to have it in his power to say, “ She was a woman ol 
family, and wanted to stick to me, but I wouldn’t have it, and got 

rid of her”_would be to get the utmost possible amount of 

crowning glory out of the connection, and at the same time to 
punish Mrs. Sparsit according to her deserts. , 

Filled fuller than ever, with this great idea, Mr. Bounderby 
came in to lunch, and sat himself down in the dining-room of 
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former days, where his portrait was. Mrs. Sparsit sat by the fir 
with her foot in her cottou stirrup, little thinking whither she w 
posting. 

Since the Pegler affair, this gentlew’oman had covered her 
for Mr. Bounderby, witli a veil of quiet melancholy and contrition. 
In virtue thereof, it had become her habit to assume a woful >ok, 
which woful look she now bestowed upon her patron. 

“What’s the matter now, ma’am?” said 5lr. Bounderby^ in a 
very short, rough way. 

“Pray, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “do not bil^ my nose off.” 

“ Bite your nose oflf, ma’am ? ” repeated Mr. Bounderby. “ Four 
nose ! ” meaning, as Mrs. Sparsit conceived, that it was too devel¬ 
oped a nose for the purpose. After which offensive implication, he 
cut himself a crust of bread, and threw the knife do^vn wth a 
noise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took her foot out of her stirrup, and said, “Mr. 
Bounderby, sir! ” 

“Well, ma’am?” retorted Mr. Bounderby. “'NVhat arc you 
staring at ? ” 

“May I ask, sir,”said Mrs. Sparsit, “have you been ruffled this 
morning ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” * 

“May I inquire, sir,” pursued the injured woman, “whether I 
am the unfortunate cause of your having vour temper ? ” 

“Now, I’ll tell you what, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “I am not 
come here to be bullied. A female may be highly connected, but 
she can’t be permitted to bother and badger a man in my position, 
and I am not going to put up with it.” (Mr. Bounderby felt it 
necessary to get on : foreseeing that if he allowed of details, he would 
be beaten.) 

Mrs. Sparsit first elevated, then knitted, her Coriolanian eye¬ 
brows ; gathered up her work into its proper^ basket; and rose. 

“ Sir,” said she, majestically. “ It is app^Irent to me that I am 
ill your way at present. I will retire to my own apartment.” 

“ Allow me to open the door, ma’am.” 

“ Thank you, sir; I can do it for ?^yself.” 

“You had better allow me, ma’am,” said Bounderby, passing^ 
her, and getting bis hand upon the lock; “because I can take the 
opportunity of saying a word to you, before you go. Mrs. Sparsit, 
'.ma’am, I rather think you are cramped here, do you know? It,’ 
appears to me, that, under my humble roof, there’s hardly opening* 
enough for a lady of your genius in other people’s affairs.” 

Mrs. Sparsit gave him a look of the darkest scorn, and said with 
great politeness, “ Really, sir ? ” 
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I have been thinking it over, you see, since the late affairs 
■■e happened, ma’am,” s:ua Bounderby; “and it appears to my 

* judgment-” 

, -.(Oh ‘ Pray, sir,” Mrs. Sparsit interposed, with sprightly cheer- 
luiu^s “don’t disparage your judgment. Everybody knows how 
unerring Mr. Bounderby’s judgment is. Everybody has had proofs 
of , it. It must be the theme of general conversation. Disparage 
a^ithing in yourself but ywjr judgment, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 

^i“^^hing. ' 

ilr. Bounderby, very red aftS uncomfortable, resumed : 

“ It appears to me, ma’am, I say, that a different sort of estab- 
Ushment altogether would bring out a lady of your powers. Such 
an establishment as your relation, Lady Scadgers’s, now. Don’t 
you think you might find some affairs there, roa am, to interfere 

never occurred to me before, sir,” retunied Mrs. Sparsit; 
“but now you mention it, I sliould think it highly probable.” 

' “Then suppose you try, ma’am,” said Bounderby, laying an 
envelope wth a cheque in it in her little basket. “ You can take 
your own time for going, ma’am; but perhaps in the meanwhile, it 
will be more agreeable to a lady of your powers of mind, to eat her 
meals by herself, and not lo be intruded upon. I really ought to 
j^pQ|Qgig 0 to you being only Josiah Bounderby of Coketown —— 

for having stood in you^ 1 ’at so long.” 

“Pra^don’t name it, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “If that 
portrait Tould speak, sir — but it has the advantage over the orig¬ 
inal of not possessing the power of committing itself and disgusting 

jers,_it would testify, that a long period has elapsed since I 

. qrst habitually addressed it as the picture of a Noodle. Nothing 
Vhat a Noodle does, can awaken surprise or indignation; the pro- 
eedings of a Noodle can only inspire contempt.” 

Thus saying, Mrs. Sparsit, with her Roman features like a medal 
struck to commemorate . .er scorn of Mr. Bounderby, surveyed him 
fixedly from head to foot, swept disdainfully past him, and ascended 
he staircase. Mr. Bounderby closed the door, and stood before 
the fire ; projecting himself afhj'' his old explosive manner into his 
ortrait — and into futurity. 

t Into how much of futujpty ? He saw Mrs. Sparsit fighting out, 
1 daily fight at the points of all the weapons in the female armoury, 

* k-j h the grudging, smarting, peevish, tormenting Lady Scadgers, 
\*U laid up in b^ with her mysterious leg, and gobbling her 
- iBufficient income down by about the middle of every quarter, in a 
:ean little airless lodging, a mere closet for one, a mere crib for 
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two; but did lie see more ? Did he catch any glimpse of hims I 
mukiiig a show of Bitzer to strangei-s, as the rising young man 
devoted to Iiis master’s great merits, who had w’on young To 
place, and had almost captured young Tom himself, in the ti’ 
when by various rascals he was spirited away ? Did he see a 
faint reflection of his own image making a vainglprious w 
whereby fi^■e-and-twenty Humbugs, past fivc-and^jfty^,years • 
age, each taking ui>on himself the name, Josiah’^O^derby/* v 
Coketown, should for ever dine in Bounderby Hall, for ever h^ 
in Bounderby Buildings, for ever attend a Boupderby chapel, t 
ever go to sleep under a Bounderby chajilain, for'fever be support 
out of a Bounderby estate, and for ever nauseate all healt, 
stomachs, with a vast amount of Bounderby balderdash and hlnste- 
Had ho any prescience of the day, five years to come, when Josi;‘ 
Bounderby of Coketown was to die of a fit in the Coketown stre- 
and this same precious will was to begin its long career of quibl 
plunder, false pretences, vile example, little service and much la- 
Probably not. Yet tlic portrait was to see it all out. \ \ 

Here was Mr. Gradgrind on the same day, and in the same bon 
sitting thoughtful in his own room. How much futurity did /. 
see? Did he see himself, a white-haired decrepit man, ln-nding 
his hitherto inflexible thecrics to appointed circumstances; making 
his facts ami figures subseiwient to Faith, Hope, juid Chafity^ and 
no longer trying to grind that Heavenly trio in his dusty'little 
mills? Did he catch sight of himself, therefore much d(^)ised hy 
his lute political associates? Did he see them, in thc^a of its 
being quite settletl that the national dustmen have only to do with 
■ one another, and owe no duty to an abstraction called a People 
“taunting the honourable gentleman ” with this and with that aif. 
with what not, five nights a week, until the small hours of th, 

morning? Probably ho had that much foreknowledge kiiowin'^ 
his men. 

Here was Louisa on the night of the same day, watchim^ the 
fire as in days of yore, though with a gentler and a lminblcr''face 
How much of the future might arise before her vision ? BroadsideK 
in the streets, signcd"\\itli her father’s name, exonerating the lab' 
Stephen Blackpool, weiiver, from misplaced suspicion, and imblisb- 
mg the guilt of his own son, with such extenuation as his ycais 
and temptation (he could not bring himself to add, his educatimri 
might beseech j were of the Present. So, Stephen Blackpouhs' 
^mbstone, with her father’s record of his death, was almost of tlie 

Present, for she knew it was to be. These things she could plainlv 
see. But, bow much of the Future ? ^ j 
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A working woman, christened Racliacl, after a long illness once 
,, again appearing at the ringing of the Factory bell, and passing to 
. 4 ind fro at the set hours, among the Coketown Hands; a woman of 
^^penslve beauty, always dressed in black, but sweet-tempered and 
, serene, ami e%^en clieerful; who, of all the people in the place, 
alone aj)peared to have compassion on a degraded, dninken wretch 
of her o^\^l sex, who was sometimes seen in the town secretly beg- 
ging of her, and crjdng to her; a woman working, ever working, 
anybut content to do it, and preferring to do it as her natural lot, 
^ ‘augintil she should bo too old to labour any more ? Did Louisa see 
this? Such a tiling was to be. • 

A lonely brother, many thousands of miles away, wTiting, on 
, jpaper blotted with team, that her words had too soon come true 
.“.jand that all the treasures in the world would be cheaply bartered 
j.for a sight of her dear face ? At length tliis brotlicr coming nearer 
^^omc, -witli hope of seeing her, and being delayed by illness; and 
■*hen a letter, in a strange hand, saying “he died in hospital, of 
. Jever, such a day, and died in penitence and love of you : his last 
A'ord being your name”? Did Louisa see these things? Such 
things were to be. 

j Herself again a wife — a mother — lovingly watchful of her chil- 
^ »lrcn, ever careful that they should have a childhood of the mind no 
less than a childhood of the body, as knowing it to be even a more 
;v beautiful tiring, and a possession, any lioariled scraj) of wliich, is a 
i' Wessing and happiness to the wisest ? Did Louisa see this 1 Such 
.a thing was never to be. 

“ ^ ■ But, happy Sissy’s happy children loving her; all children lov- 
. ^ - ing her; she, grown learned in childish lore; thinking no innocent 
• Jiid pretty fancy ever to be despised; trying hard to know her 
^ ^umbler fellow creatures, and to betiutify their lives of machinery 
‘ ^nd reality with those imaginative graces and deliglits, without 

infancy will wther up, the sturdiest physi- 
i manhood will be morally stark death, and the plainest national 

, r W(.spcrity figures can show, will be the Writing on the Wall,_ 

holding this course as part of no fantastic vow, or bond, or 
^totherhood, or sisterhood, or pledge, or covenant, or fancy dress 
^ ^rfamy fair; but simply as a duty to be.done, — did Louisa see 
(itse things of herself? Tliese things were to be. 

^|.3')ear reader! It rests with you and me, whether, in our two 
X I similar things shall be or not. Let them be! We 

M hull sit with lighter bosoms on the hearth, to see' the ashes of our 
l os turn grey and cold. 



V ^ -• ■ 
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